INTERVIEW  WITH 
- PRO-BRUSH  WORKER 

Pro-Brush,  located  in  Florence  Mass.,  is 
the  largest  industrial  employer  in  the 
Hampshire  County  area  and  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio. 


Interviewer : How  long  have  you  been 
working  in  Pro  Brush? 

Worker:  For  seven  years.  Well, 

what  happened  was,  when 
I first  went  to  work  there,  I 
worked  a year,  got  laid  off 
for  about  a year  and  went 

back  in  a different  depart 
ment. 


(Cont.  on  page  7) 


SEABROOK  OCCUPATION 


FARMWORKERS’ 

BOYCOTT 


(Cont.  on  page  6) 
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QUOTE  OF  THE  MONTH 


COMUNICADO 
de  Prensa  de  la 
union  obrera 

Alex  Markley,  lider  de  la  union  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America  y miembro  de  la  Local  259  de  la 
UE  en  Holyoke  fue  citado  por  el  Gran 
Jurado  por  posecion,  transportacion  y 
conspiracion  y uso  de  artefactos  ex- 
plosives. 

Los  cargos  alegadamente  occurrieron 
durante  la  huelga  de  II  semanas  de  la  Local 
259  de  la  UE  el  ano  pasado  en  la  Wor- 
thington Compressor  en  Holyoke. 

Esta  union  gano  el  apoyo  de  las 
comunidades  y uniones  del  area,  especial 
mente  de  la  AFL-CIO.  Nunca  durante  la 
huelga  hubo  uso  de  explosivos  ni  se 
destruyo  la  propiedad;  esta  fue  pasifica. 
Sin  embargo,  en  ese  periodo  huelgario 
nunca  se  arresto  a nadie  por  nada  y 
despues  de  9 meses,  contradictoriamente 
acusan  a Markley  y el  8 de  julio  fue 
arrestado,  estando  incomunicado  durante 
12  horas.  Varios  agentes  le  pidieron  a 
Markley  que  actuara  como  provocador 
para  asi  fabricarle  casos  a diferentes 
lideres  do  otras  uniones.  Ademas  se  le 
pidio  que  mantuviera  en  secreto  el  arresto. 

La  Union  Internacional  y la  UE 
emitieron  la  siguiente  declaracion: 

"Nosotros  estamos  concientes  y atentos 
acerca  del  uso  de  agentes  federales  por 
parte  del  gobiemo  para  crear  y provocar 
incidentes  en  contra  de  trabajadores  y 
liders  honestos,  intentandolos  usar  para 
fabricarle  casos  a otros  companeros.” 
"Concideramos  que  el  gobiemo  planifica 
para  desacreditar  los  movimientos 
laboristas.” 

"La  Local  259  y la  Union  Internacional 
apoyaran  por  todos  los  medios  posibles  no 
solamente  a Markley  sino  a todo 
movimiento  obrero.  Debe  cesar  este  tipo 
de  represion  en  contra  de  la  clase  obrera.” 


UNION 

ORGANIZER 

INDICTED 

Alex  Markley,  Western  Mass,  organizer 
for  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  and  a 
member  of  UE  Local  259  in  Holyoke,  has 
been  indicted  by  a secret  Federal  Grand 
Jury  for  possessing  destructive  devices, 
transferring  destructive  devices-  and 
conspiring  to  damage  and  destroy  trucks 
by  means  of  explosives. 

The  charges  arise  out  of  incidents  that 
allegedly  occurred  during  the  11-week 
strike  by  500  members  of  UE  Local  259  last 
year  at  Worthington  Compressor  in 
Holyoke.  This  strike  gained  widespread 
support  in  the  surrounding  communities 
and  from  the  AFL-CIO  Unions  in  the  area. 
Never  during  the  entire  strike  were  ex- 
plosive devices,  inflammable  materials  or 
the  tike  used  for  any  destructive  purpose 
by  anyone,  and  the  strike  was  essentially 
peaceful.  Although  the  indictments 
allegedly  occurred  during  the  strike,  which 
took  place  between  September  and 
November,  no  arrests  were  made  for  9 
months. 

The  indictment  was  obtained  by  an 
agent  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  who  repeatedly  urged  the  use 
of  explosives  and  initiated  many  con- 
versations for  this  purpose. 

On  July  8,  Mr.  Markley  was  arrested  and 
held  incommunicado  for  12  hours.  During 
this  time  it  was  made  clear  to  him  by  agents 
that  they  wanted  him  to  act  as  a 
"provocateur”  to  set-up  and  frame  leaders 
of  other  Unions  on  similar  fabricated 
charges.  Mr.  Markley  was  asked  to  keep 
his  arrest  a secret  even  from  his  own 


Union.  He  was  arraigned  quietly  in  Boston 
on  Monday,  August  2. 

The  International  Union  and  UE  Local 
259  jointly  issued  he  following  statement: 

“We  are  gravely  concerned  about  our 

government’s  use  of  Federal  agents  to 
create  incidents  where  none  otherwise 
would  have  occurred,  and  then  to  use  the 
indictments  stemming  from  these  as  a 
means  of  turning  honest  labor  leaders  into 
their  tools  to  be  used  against  other 
unionists. 

“This  action  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
Watergate-style  politics  which  we  had 
hoped  our  Country  had  put  behind  it.  We 
see  it  as  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  labor 
movement. 

“Local  259  and  the  International  Union 
regard  the  defeat  of  these  charges  as  a 
responsibility  not  only  to  Mr.  Markley,  but 
to  the  entire  labor  movement.  This  use  of 
entrapment  and  incitement  to  create  anti- 
labor frameups  must  cease.” 

A defense  and  publicity  committee  is 
now  being  set  up.  For  further  information 
contact  Local  259  of  United  Electrical. 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America 
at  323  High  Street,  Holyoke,  MA  01040. 
The  Phone  number  is  532-5643. 


A LETTER  TO 
THE  COMMUNITY 

Friends, 

Community  control,  and  “taking  power 
over  our  own  lives”,  are  phrases  that  many 
of  us  hear  and  call  for.  Yet  one  of  the 
major  tools  used  by  those  who  have  power 
to  weaken  and  divide  any  people's 
movement  seems  to  be  largely  ignored. 
That  tool  is  television.  Many  of  you 
probably  refuse  to  watch  television,  and  try 
to  keep  your  children  as  far  away  from  it  as 
possibile.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
power  over  our  lives. 

Cable  Television  spells  the  beginning  of 
a new  nationaJ  communications  system. 
Televisions  already  are  being  built  with 
two-way  capability,  and  it  will  not  be  so 
long  before  radio,  telephone  and  computer 
services  will  come  to  you  thru  that  little 
box  so  many  of  us  refuse  to  own.  The 
question  is,  who  will  control  what  is 
broadcast,  and  who  will  pay?  ITT, 
Teleprompter,  AT&T,  and  other  cor- 
poration interests  are  fighting  hard  for  that 
control.  But  so  are  community  people. 

Here  in  Amherst  the  struggle  over  rates 
and  services,  as  well  as  consumer 
safeguards  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
two  years.  Some  battles  have  been  won. 
Many  have  been  lost.  A local  group  called 
CCATV  started  last  year  to  try  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  issues  involved,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
community  control  possible  was  fought 
for. 

The  licensing  negotiations  are  now 
nearing  a close.  The  people  of  CCATV 
have  learned  a lot  in  the  process,  but  we 
did  not  learn  fast  enough  and  there  have, 
been  many  disappointments.  But  the  major 
battle  is  sdll  to  come.  Sometime  in 
the  next  month  a decision  will  be  reached 
as  to  what  kind  of  public  access  to  the 
cable  producticHi  process  wfll  be  provided. 
CCATV  has  put  together  a detailed 
proposal  for  a public  access  center  and 
studio,  funded  originally  by  the  cable 
company,  where  all  citizens  can  come  and 
learn  how  to  produce  programs,  can 
borrow  and  use  equipment,  and  can  begin 
to  change  television  into  a people’s  media. 
People  who  used  the  equipment  would 
make  decisions  about  the  center  would  be 
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local  population  that  is  media-wise;  that 
begins  to  record  its  own  history  and  decide 
for  itself  what  is  “newsworthy”.  We  cannot 
continue  to  rely  on  Walter  Cronkite  or 
even  the  local  stations  to  gather  and  in- 
terpret our  news  and  information.  We  need 
to  begin  to  record  local  events  and 
struggles.  Bring  the  video  cameras  into  the 
courtrooms,  into  the  jails,  into  the 
unrepaired  houses  and  the  hospitals  that 
refuse  to  treat  people.  The  F.BJ.  and 
police  are  learning  to  use  those  cameras  to 
survey  us.  We  need  to  be  able  to  turn  those 
cameras  off,  and  turn  on  our  own.  And  we 
need  to  understand  the  laws  that  might 
bring  us  closer  to  “Big  Brother”. 

We  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
municipally  owned  station  here  in 
Amherst,  and  eventually  in  Northampton. 
That  didn’t  happen-we  weren’t  strong  or 
aware  enqugh.  Even  now  it  seems  likely 
that  the  cable  company  will  not  be  made  to 
support  that  access  center,  but  will  instead 
spend  an  almost  equal  amount  of  money  to 
air  condition  and  improve  the  studio  at  the 
Amherst  Jr.  High.  How  often  people  would 
have  access  to  that  equipment  what  they 
would  pay  to  use  it,  who  would  teach  them 
how  to  use  it,  are  all  questions  still 
unanswered.  It  is  certain  community 
people  outside  the  Jr.  High  will  have  little 
to  say. 


CCATV  is  appealing  to  all  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  aiding  this  last  ditch 
effort  to  provide  for  community  input  and 
control  over  television  to  get  in  contact 
with  Blue  Carreker  at  549-0576  or  David 
Skillicorn  at  584-7984.  We  are  distributing 
a questionnaire  that  will  provide 
documentation  to  the  Selectmen  of 
programs  needs  and  interests.  If  you  have 
an  interest  in  getting  programs  on  the  cable 
at  a low  cost,  ask  us  for  a survey.  There  will 
be  public  viewing  centers  set  up  at  the 
library  and  Senior  Gtizens  center,  so 
people  who  don’t  subscribe  can  still  see  the 
programs.  Most  important,  write  the 
Amherst  Regional  School  Board  and  your 
Board  of  Selectmen.  Tell  them  that  public 
access  to  television  is  important,  and  that  it 
can’t  succeed  without  community  in- 
volvement in  decision  making  and  a good 
support  structure  that  will  encourage  its 
use.  Thanks,  Blue  Carreker. 


ALTERNATIVE 

ENERGY 

COALITION 

The  Alternate  Energy  Coalition 
welcomes  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission moratorium  on  nuclear  licensing, 
but  feels  compelled  to  express  grave 
doubts  about  the  motives  for  announcing 
such  a moratorium  in  the  midst  of  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

The  AEC  also  urges  the  immediate  shut- 
down of  all  nuclear  plants  now  in 
operation.  If  the  NRC  can  cite  grave 
doubts  about  the  safety  of  nuclear  plants 
for  purposes  of  future  licensing,  then  we 
must  add  our  grave  doubts  about  the  safety 
of  those  plants  now  in  operation.  By  the 
NRC’s  logic  plants  now  in  operation  must 
be  shut  down  to  fully  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  American  people. 

We  must  also  point  out  that  the  NRC 
decision  in  no  way  affects  the  urgent  need  ' 
for  all  people  concerned  about  the  natural 
environment  to  demonstrate  that  concern 
at  Seabrook,  New  Hampshire  on  August 
22.  Now  more  than  ever  h is  crucial  to 
demonstrate  that  we  will  not  wait  for 
decisions  from  the  top  as  to  whether  or  not 
nuclear  plants  will  be  built.  The  Seabrook 
project  already  has  its  NRC  license.  We  are 
willing  to  bet  that  soon  after  the  elections, 
the  NRC  win  resume  issuing  licenses  as  if 
nothing  ever  happened.  The  only  thing 
that  will  guarantee  an  end  to  nuclear 
power  in  the  United  States  is  grass-roots 
power,  and  the  NRC  moratorium  at  this 
critical  moment  is  a recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  anti-nuclear  movement. 

In  defense  of  ourselves  and  our  future 
generations,  we  will  not  allow  this  ploy  by 
the  nuclear  industry  to  defuse  the 
movement.  Nuclear  power  is  obsolete, 
dangerous  and  uneconomical.  Only  when 
it  is  totally  phased  out  of  our  environment 
will  the  NRC  ruling  have  any  real  meaning. 


I 


Francis  Crowe,  representative  from  the  Walk  for  Disarmament  and  Soda!  Jnstlce,  and 
David  Cramer,  Mayor  of  Northampton,  disenss  the  Walk  which  came  through  the  area 
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N T U.  ORGANIZES 


AMHERST 
TENANT 
GROUP  FORMS 

Organized  around  tenants  control,  the 
newly  formed  Amherst  Tenants 
Association  (ATA)  is  attempting  to 
develop  a base  from  which  tenants  can 
exercise  decision  making  power  over  issues 
that  directly  effect  one  of  their  most  basic 
needs-housing.  Recent  rent  increases,  the 
lack  of  improvement  in  facilities,  and  the 
inadequate  mechanisms  provided  by  the 
town  to  detd  with  ameliorating  tenants’ 
p>roblems  reveals  the  need  for  tenants  to 
organize  to  establish  and  guarantee  well 
earned  legal  and  human  rights.  With  the 
recognition  that  defacto  power  is  exercised 
solely  by  landlords  who  own  and 
monopolize  Amherst  land  and  housing,  the 
only  alternative  available  for  tenants  is  to 
organize  collectively  to  change  the  existing 
power  relationships. 

The  A.T.A.  has  been  quite  active.  Effort 
was  first  directed  towards  changing  the 
type  of  lease  used  by  the  majority  of 
i^herst  landlords,  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Housing  Authority  lease.  Not  conforming 
to  the  requirements  stipulated  by 
Massachusetts  General  Law,  the  A.T.A. 
has  attempted  to  substitute  a model  lease 
designed  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Legal  Services  and  the 
Consumer  Protection  Office  in  North- 
ampton. In  conjunction  with  these  ac- 
tivities, a class  action  suit  has  been  filed 
against  one  of  the  major  complex  owners, 
Louis  Cohen,  of  Colonial  Village,  for  the 
■76  violation  found  in  the  P.V.H.A.  lease. 
The  A.T.A.  hopes  this  wiU  facilitate  in- 
stituing  a lease  that  gives  both  tenant  and 
landlord  an  equal  balance  of  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations. 

The  A.T.A.  has  instigated  and  supported 
the  formation  of  tenants  unions  within 
Amherst  housing  complexes.  The  recent 
Colonial  Village  Tenants  Union  b actively 
working  to  fight  a rent  increase,  improve 
complex  facilities  and  maintenance,  and 
gain  a right  to  make  decisions  concerning 
complex  operations. 

This  summer,  the  A.T.A  conducted  a 
survey  of  Amherst  complex  residents. 
Designed  to  investigate  rents,  security 
deposits,  tenants’  problems  and  attitudes 
towards  problem  ameliatory  vehicles,  the 
A.T.A  randomly  interviewed  5 percent  of 
the  16  largest  complexes.  Results  from  the 
survey  show  that  tenants  pay  high  rents  for 
apartments  that  are  poorly  constructed 
and  badly  maintained.  Tenants  were  either 
unaware  or  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
tenant  problem  solving  vehicle,  the 
Landlord  Tenant  Relationship  Committee. 

An  overMielming  93  percent  of  the 
sample  supported  instituting  rent  control 
in  order  to  equalize  the  landlord  tenant 
power  disparity  and  compensate  for  the 
low  supply  and  high  demand  for  rental 
housing. 

The  A.T.A  is  presently  preparing  a rent 
control  warrant  article  to  be  submitted  to 
the  October  town  meeting.  The  article, 
modeled  on  past  articles,  will  be  relieved  of 
any  problematic  ambiguities.  While  op- 
timistic about  town  meeting’s  response  to 
rent  control,  the  A.T.A.  is  also  en- 
couraging tenant  voter  registration  in 
order  to  elect  a tenant  representative  body 
of  town  meeting  members.  All  seats  for 
town  meeting  are  up  for  election  in  the 
spring.  The  A.T.A.  hopes  that  a strong 
tenant  vote  can  force  the  political  bodies 
to  be  more  responsive  to  tenant  concerns. 

The  A.T.A.  is  presently  conducting  an 
investigation  of  land  and  housing 
ownership  in  the  town  ot  Amnerst.  By 
determining  “who  owns  what’’  we  can  gain 
a better  understanding  of  the  town’s 
economic  power  structure.  We  can  also 
determine  prohts  accrued  by  landlords 
operating  under  the  present  rental  system. 
With  this  kind  of  information  we  can 
calculate  possible  fair  rates  of  profit, 
thus  facilitating  the  initiation  of  rent 
control  mechanisms.  It  wfll  then  be 
feasible  to  encourage  other  town  bodies  to 
invest  in  the  construction  and  purchase  of 
rental  housing.  The  student  government  is 
a likely  candidate  for  this  type  of  in- 
vestment. The  town  of  Amherst  also  has 
the  funds,  through  federal  subsidization,  to 
enter  the  Amherst  housing  market. 


RESULTS  OF  THE 
AMHERST 
TENANT  SURVEY 

This  survey,  directed  by  Ann  Shlay,  was 
a random  sample  of  tenants  living  in 
sixteen  of  the  town’s  larger  apartment 
complexes. 

A twenty  four  page  summary  analysis  of 
the  survey  data  reveals  that  tenants  want 
rent  control  because  they  feel  “powerless”, 
“exploited”  and  “trapped”  by  a housing 
shortage  which  gives  landlords  an  unfair 
advantage  over  tenants.  The  tenants 
surveyed  perceive  the  landlord-tenant 
relationship  to  be  one  of  inherent 
dominance  and  subordination  insofar  as 
landlords  own  a scarce  but  necessary 
commodity  for  which  there  exists  a very 
high  demand;  landlords  are  thus  able  to 
manipulate  rents  to  their  advantage  in  an 
unrestricted  fashion. 

Other  survey  findings: 

1. )  27  percent  of  the  respondents  were 
full  time  employees;  49  percent  were 
students,  and  12  percent  were  both. 

2. )  Most  respondents  felt  their  living 
conditions  were  satisfactory,  although  58 
percent  had  grievances  centering  an  poor 
construction,  mabtenance,  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  other  facilities. 

3. )  47  percent  of  the  respondents  did  not 
know  who  owned  their  apartments  despite 
State  legislation  requirbg  that  names  and 
addresses  of  owners  be  clearly  posted. 

4. )  Only  43  percent  of  the  respondents 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Landlord-Tenants 
Relations  Committee  (the  sole  existing 
recourse  for  tenant  grievances). 

5. )  The  average  two  bedroom  apartment 
without  utilities  rents  for  $232.  According 
to  Federal  guidelines,  approximately  25 
percent  of  a family’s  income  should  have  to 
be  spent  on  housing;  thus  to  live  b 
Amherst  in  accordance  with  these 
gbdelines,  a family  would  need  an  income 
of  $11,000. 

6. )  The  average  security  deposit  was 
$257,  eilt  hough  deposits  ranged  as  high  as 
$520,  thus  on  the  average,  Amherst  tenants 
need  to  pay  approximately  $500  (the  first 
months  rent  -I-  security  deposit)  to  move 
bto  an  apartment  in  Amherst. 

7. )  More  than  9 out  of  10  tenants  favor 
rent  control. 


The  A.T.A.  needs  the  active  support  of 
Amherst  tenants.  The  association  holds  pot 
luck  meetings  every  Friday  at  5:30  p.m.  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  24 
Churchill  St.  in  Amherst.  All_  interested 
parties  are  encouraged  to  attend. 


LANDLORDS 
ADVISED 
NOT  TO  RETRACT 
RENT  INCREASE 

(CPF)  “Never  retract  an  bcrease.  You 
will  lose  face  if  you  do,”  landlords  are 
advised  b an  article  b PROFESSIONAL 
BUILDER  magazbe.  And  “if  you  increase 
rents  and  no  one  says  anythbg,  you  have 
undershot  yourmarket.” 

“Tell  your  manager  to  stay  away  from 
the  complex  the  day  after  the  rental  in- 
crease is  announced,”  suggests  the  article. 
“By  the  second  day,  tenants  will  have 
cooled  down  enough  to  talk  without 
gettbg  too  emotional.” 


If  the  Northampton  Tenant’s  Union  were 
asked  to  formulate  their  main  goals  they 
might  very  well  include  helping  to  bcrease 
common  knowledge  of  people’s  rights, 
these  rights  according  to  the  law,  and 
direct  action  available  to  meet  these  rights. 
Made  up  of  landless  tenants,  the  NTU  is 
aware  of  land  owner’s  leverage  over  those 
who  do  not  own  land  or  property,  and 
because  housing  is  a seller’s  market  b this 
area,  many  people  with  or  without  steady 
jobs  are  forced  to  remain  in  run-down, 
high  rent  districts  to  endure  the  problems 
associated  with  them. 

Sitting  around  a room  talking  about 
housing  problems  is  not  the  most  exciting 
activity,  so  our  short  term  goals  are  those 
of  direct  action  in  ^ciEc  areas.  For  in- 
stance, one  group  of  tenants  livbg  in  the 
same  house  met  together  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  the  specific  problems  of  the 
house,  which  the  owner  was  unresponsive 
to  when  informed.  Upon  an  investigation 
of  the  Massachusetts  state  sanitary  code, 
these  tenants  found,  with  the  help  of  a legal 
services  aide,  that  rent  could  be  withheld 
if.  after  a building  bspector  had  confirmed 
certab  violations,  the  owner  still  took  no 
action.  As  a result  of  the  building 
bspection  and  continued  pressure  on  the 
landlord,  the  most  significant  improvement 
was  the  construction  of  a second  (fire)  exit 
which  also  serves  as  a porch.  All  this  action 
was  necessary  merely  to  remove  specific 
health  code  violation  which  by  law  must  be 
corrected  before  a dwellbg  is  rentable,  so 
no  rent  increase  would  have  been  in  order. 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live,  the  NTU  has 
sponsored  the  following  activities: 

1.  A petition  for  the  construction  of  a 
gate  for  easy  access  of  children  to  the 
Bridge  Street  school  playground. 

2.  Block  clean-up  parties. 

3.  Letters  to  the  Mayor  concernbg  the 
poor  condition  of  Graves  Avenue  which 
resulted  in  the  Public  Works  Dept, 
repaving  the  sidewalks. 

4.  A newsletter,  IT’S  TENANTS’  TIMES 
which  has  been  distributed  throughout  the 


Maiket  Street  area  and  contains  items 
about  the  NTU  and  the  housing  situation 
b Northampton. 

Mentioned  previously  was  a statement  of 
our  short  term  goals  of  direct  action 
toward  specific  problems.  Many  com- 
pound land-housing  problems  exist, 
however,  the  (partial)  product  of  the  greed, 
hatred  and  violence  of  hot  wars,  and  the 
cunning,  premeditated  insensitivity  of  cold 
wars.  Landlords  have  come  a long  way 
from  historic  times,  for  today’s  land  owners 
no  longer  murder  their  tenants  when  they 
stand  up  for  then  rights.  We’re  still  b 
historic  times  for  the  fact  that  a root 
problem  still  exists;  that  fact  being  a small 
number  of  people  own  a large  percentage 
of  land  bt  Northampton),  and  the  over- 
sight of  tenant’s  rights  of  very  often  a part 
of  land  owners  investment  practices.  The 
landless  poor  can  organize  and  better  their 
lot  to  make  way  for  real  social  progress. 

Rent  control  can  be  an  effective 
measure  in  braking  the  tendency  of 
landowners  to  make  more  money  from  the 
landless~tbe  people  most  severely  affected 
by  economic  conditions.  Rent  control  was 
once  established  in  this  area,  and  could 
once  again  'oe  an  effective  tenant’s  tool  if 
passed  by  popular  vote.  According  to 
Northampton,  town  officbls,  1977  is  the 
earliest  that  a local  imtiative  referendum 
such  as  rent  control  could  be  offered  at  the 
polls. 

Landlord-tenant  relations  boards  have 
had  varybg  degrees  of  success,  the  mab 
criticisms  of  which  are  that  no  legal  power 
exists  b such  a board.  In  conjunction  with 
a workbg  rent  control  board,  a tenants 
relations  board  could  bring  together 
landlords  and  tenants  on  a more  equal 
basis. 

The  Northampton  Tenants’  Union  meets 
twice  a month  on  Tuesday  mghts;  for 
meeting  place  or  other  information  call 
586-1024.  Any  person  who  has  any 
problems  with  landlord -tenants  relations 
can  contact  a housing  advocate  at  the 
HCAC  Neighborhood  Center  584-6863. 
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FACTS  ABOUT 
NUCLEAR  POWER 

Is  Nuclear  Power  Safe? 

Ask  the  three  engineers  who  quit  G.E.’s  reactor  division.  These  men  are  experts  on 
nuclear  power,  yet  one  said  that  reactors  “now  present  a serious  danger  to  the  future  of 
all  life  on  this  planet.”  He  was  talking  about  leaking  radiation  from  the  plants  and  their 
wastes,  and  the  horrible  posslbOity  of  a nuclear  accident,  ail  of  which  would  pollute  the 
air,  land  and  water,  and  affect  the  heahh  and  safety  of  you  and  your  chOdren  for 
generations  to  come. 

What  Will  Happen  With  My  Electric  Bill? 

You  need  only  ask  what’s  been  happening  to  get  the  answer.  Seabrook  would  cost 
bilb’ons;  even  Public  Service  admits  the  money  must  come  from  consumers’  pockets. 
With  uranium  costs  and  construction  costs  both  skyrocketing,  and  other  Public  Service 
produced  power  growing  more  and  more  expensive  (to  provide  high  profhs  for  its 
stockholders),  your  bill  has  to  go  up. 

How  Do  People  in  the  Seabrook 
Area  Feel  About  The  Plant? 

The  townspeople,  including  the  fishermen  and  ciammers,  have  voted  against  h.  At  town 
meeting,  Seabrook  voters  rejected  the  proposed  atomic  plant  768-632.  Public  Service  Co. 
says  it  doesn’t  have  to  abide  by  the  decision.  These  votes  are  the  result  of  continuaDy 
rising  opposition  in  the  area,  as  people  learn  more  about  the  effects  of  nuclear  plants  on  a 
community. 

Won’t  Building  And  Running 
The  Plant  Create  Jobs? 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  nuclear  plants  is  ^ecialized  work,  Ihtle  of  which  would 
be  given  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  In  fact,  once  the  plant  is  buUt,  it  will  take  only 
ISO  people  to  operate  it,  most  of  whom  would  probably  come  from  outside  the  state.  One 
can  expect  the  minimum  in  concern  for  American  labor  from  a company  that  intends  to 
use  Japanese  steel  to  buOd  hs  plant. 

What  Would  Happen 
After  A Nuclear  Accident? 

At  best,  damage  would  be  contained  in  the  piant,  even  if  buryfng  the  plant  became 
necessary.  At  worst,  hundreds  of  square  miles  surrounding  the  reactor  site  could  become 
contaminated  with  radiation.  Deaths  from  resulting  cancers  would  be  in  the  thousands,  as 
would  genetic  damage  casualties. 

Don’t  We  Need  More  Electricity? 

No.  In  fact,  in  New  Hampshire  the  demand  for  electricity  grew  only  .1  per  cent  in  1974 
and  not  at  afl  in  1975.  Puhlic  Service  Co.’s  claims  of  increasfng  demand  arc  out  of  line: 
The  figures  Just  don’t  support  them. 

What  About  The  Fuel  Shortages? 

Uranium,  the  fuel  for  the  proposed  Seabrook  plant  Is  In  shorter  supply  than  coal  or  ol. 
It’s  cost  has  quadrupled  in  recent  years.  Whhout  the  development  of  expensive  recovery 
facflhies  (which  are  in  themselves  potentially  polluting),  uranium  supplies  will  run  out 
before  oil  and  long  before  coal.  There  b enough  coal  In  the  U.S.,  it  has  been  estimated,  to 
provide  our  energy  needs  for  the  next  100  years. 

Do  We  Have  Alternatives? 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  answer  that  coal  b stfll  one  of  the  fneb  of  the  future.  We  have 
even  better  alternatives  in  renewable  sources  of  energy  such  as  wood,  solar,  wind  and 
water  power.  Wood  and  wind  energy  projects  are  abcady  underway  In  Vermont  and 
Maine.  The  N.H.  state  legblaturc  has  endorsed  solar  energy  development  with  tax 
rebates.  Public  Service  should  account  for  closed  hydroelectric  facilities  in  our  state. 

Isn’t  Nuclear  Power  Cheaper? 

Nuclear  power  is  only  cheaper  in  terms  of  cost  per  kilowatt  hour,  largely  due  to  low  fuel 
costs.  Both  the  initbl  construction  cost  of  the  plant,  THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE  OF  ALL 
GENERATING  FACILITIES  TO  BUILD,  and  the  continually  escalating  cost  ol  uranium 
fuel  will  haye  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer.  Thb  fuel,  by  the  way,  has  risen  in  price  from 
$8  to  $40  per  pound  in  the  last  10  years,  and  supplies  wiD  run  out  almost  completely  in 
another  20 years,  when  the  proposed  Seahrook  plant  would  be  obsolete.  Of  course  all  this 
assumes  that  the  plant  will  run  as  well  as  it’s  supposed  to,  something  which  nuclear  power 
plants,  notorious  for  their  frequent  shutdowns,  are  known  not  to  do. 

Who  Really  Benefits 
From  Nuclear  Power  Plants? 

Public  Service  Co.  stockholders  for  one  group.  They  include  Indian  Head  and  Amoskeag 
banks  and  other  major  Investors,  inciuiling  the  same  insurance  companies  that  won’t 
insure  nuclear  power  plants  in  case  of  an  accident.  As  long  as  the  cost  can  be  put  on  your 
electric  bill  there  is  no  risk  and  there  are  high  profhs  for  these  investors.  The  probable 
consumers  of  thb  excess  energy,  heavy  industry  and  manufacturing  concerns,  don’t  pay 
the  high  rates  that  individual  consumers  do.  Some  of  the  biggest  industrial  users  of 
electricity  and  Public  Service  Co.  share  the  same  stockholders. 

Who  Wants  the  Plant? 

The  Public  Service  Co.  is  the  source  of  95  percent  of  New  Hampshire’s  electrical  energy. 
All  they’re  concerned  about  b budding  bigger  plants,  selling  more  electricity  and 
maximizing  profits.  Public  Service  Co.  must  be  told  to  respect  hs  name  and  respond  to 
our  wants  and  needs  as  consumers.  Wrhe  your  local  Public  Service  office  — tell  them 
why  you  don't  want  any  nuclear  plants  built  in  N.H. 

Who  Gets  the  Profits? 

Big  banks  and  Insurance  companies  own  and  control  Public  Service  Co.  Among  the  top 
ten  stockholders  in  PubHc  Service  are  Amoskeag,  Indian  Head  and  Merchants  banks. 
They  are  demanding  more  than  IS  percent  annual  Interest  on  their  investments  in  PubHc 
Service  and  nuclear  power.  Is  this  what  you  want  your  money  used  for?  If  yon  have 
money  in  any  one  of  these  banks,  take  it  out  and  tell  them  why. 


SEABR 


176  occupiers  march  to  plant  she  August  22nd. 

AUGUST  1 OCCUPATION 


Eighteen  New  Hampshire  residents  were  arrested  Aug.  1 for  an  act  of  non-violent  civil 
dbobedience.  They  were  attempting  to  occupy  the  site  of  a nuclear  power  plant  at 
Seabrook,  N.H.,  where  Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire  has  begun  initial  land  clearing 
of  the  site.  The  act  was  the  first  in  a series  of  planned  actions  formulated  by  the  Clamshell 
Alliance,  of  New  England.  This  is  a coordination  of  about  30  local  New  Hampshire 
organizations  and  other  New  England  groups.  The  Alliance  was  formed  several  weeks  ago 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  non-violent  direct  action  to  stop  the  nuke. 

A small  local  group  decided  that  they  would  be  the  first  occupation  force  representing 
the  larger  mobilizations  to  come.  During  the  four  hour  march  and  rally  there  were 
speakers,  songs,  and  dramatic  presentations.  The  occupation  team  walked  down  the  rail 
road  tracks  away  from  the  demonstration.  They  were  cheered  until  out  of  sight.  Press  and 
camera  crews  followed.  In  a statement  read  to  the  crowd  the  eighteen  voiced  their  ob- 
jections to  the  arrogance  of  the  Utility  and  the  fact  that  a majority  vote  by  the  town 
against  the  nuke  had  been  disrespected.  The  construction  of  the  nuke  was  seen  as  a direct 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  community  and  the  precious  clam  industry  of  the  area.  The 
occupiers  carred  with  them  saplings  and  com  plants  to  be  planted  at  the  site  in 
replacement  of  trees  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  com  plants  were  in  memory  of  the 
historical  predecessors  of  the  area,  members  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 

The  demonstrators  who  had  marched  to  the  Hampton  Falls  Depot,  an  area  adjoining 
the  nuke  site,  waited  calmly  and  anxiously  until  word  would  return  from  a spokesperson 
who  had  accompanied  the  occupying  force. 

One  speaker  had  been  involved  with  the  litigation  surroimding  the  plant  for  several 
years.  She  said  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Board  virtually  disregarded  her  testimony  she  had 
been  researching  in  depth.  Her  case  states  that  an  active  earthquake  fault  runs  near  the 
site,  and  that  although  the  NRC  has  planned  for  the  possibility  of  one  earthquake,  the 
plant  would  be  probably  destroyed  if  there  ever  were  a second  quake,  commonly  called 
an  after-shock. 

Another  weaker  was  a member  of  the  Regional  Planning  Board  which  had  voted  no  on 
the  nuke  question  three  times. 
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A selectman  of  Hampton  also  spoke.  “The  Utility  was  going  to  nickle  and  dime  us”  for 
the  price  of  the  land  they  wanted,  he  said.  “If  they’re  so  cheap  about  land,  what  about 
safety?  They  showed  their  true  colors  right  there,  we  have  no  say  over  what  they  do.  284 
dignitaries  have  been  invited  to  ground  breaking  ceremonies  on  the  5th.  I told  Tallman, 
president  of  Public  Service,  that  in  good  conscience  I couldn’t  go.” 

Other  organizations  which  oppose  the  nuke  are  the  Hampton  Beach  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  N.H.  Fisherman’s  Association,  the  Audubon  Society,  Sierra  Club,  Forestry 
Protection  groups.  Conservation  Commissions,  and  Wildlife  Federations,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  and  numerous  others. 

A local  representative  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  spoke.  He  said  that  he  stood  as  a 
foreigner  on  his  people’s  land.  The  site  is  an  ancient  traditional  burying  ground.  Those 
who  defile  the  bones  of  the  ancestors  will  feel  the  curse,  he  said.  “Once  the  earth  is 
disturbed,  it  remains  disturbed.  When  we  betray  the  hoop,  the  circle,  we  will  all  be 
destroyed.”  He  asked  a blessing  of  the  great  Spirit  for  those  who  bless  the  land  not  curse 
it,  for  those  who  walked  down  the  tracks. 

Word  finally  returned  with  the  spokesman.  The  group  had  been  arrested  in  mass,  and 
also  the  journalists  who  accompanied  the  group  were,  in  the  words  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Seabrook  Police,  “under  mass  arrest.”  One  corn  plant  was  successfully  planted  on  the  site 
before  the  men  and  women  of  the  group  were  hand-cuffed  and  dragged  by  their  arms 
from  the  site.  Civil  disobedience  is  an  act  of  deliberate  disobedience  to  protest  violation 
of  human  rights.  Therefore  the  18  non-violently  resisted  arrest  by  going  limp  or  sitting. 
Many  of  the  press  were  shocked  by  the  violence  of  a few  officers  and  utility  represen- 
tatives who  threatened  sticks  and  hard  hats  at  cameras,  and  seemed  to  want  to  cause 
severe  pain  to  members  of  the  occupying  group  who  they  thought  were  its  leaders. 


Public  Service  Corp.  Engineers 


Aug.  22  OCCUPATION 

All  18  of  those  arrested  on  August  first  returned  again  on  August  22  for  a further  oc- 
cupation of  the  site  and  were  again  arrested.  OUTFRONT  received  the  following  in- 
formation shortly  before  finalizing  work  on  this  issue. 

On  Sunday,  August  22,  over  1500  demonstrators  gathered  in  the  small  New  Hampshire 
town  of  Hampton  Falls  to  protest  the  construction  of  a $1.6  billion  nuclear  power  plant  in 
nearby  Seabrook.  The  most  moving  experience  of  the  dav  was  the  departure  of  the  179 
occupiers  for  the  site  itself.  The  occupiers  walked  in  small  groups  through  lines  of  sup- 
porters who  cheered  them  on  and  sang  the  song,  ’We  Shall  Not  Be  Moved.’  Reports  from 
the  occupiers  themselves  state  that  the  police  who  were  called  in  to  remove  the  occupiers 
from  the  site  were  ‘beautiful’  and  that  there  was  no  hostility  or  violence  shown  at  all.  As 
the  buses  carrying  the  occupiers  pulled  away  from  the  site,  local  police  were  observed 
giving  the  peace  sign  and  waving  to  those  arrested. 

In  a prepared  statement,  the  Clamshell  Alliance  said  in  part,”  It  is  clear  from  the  huge 
turnout  and  the  high  spirits  of  the  people  involved  in  the  demonstration  that  the  anti- 
nuclear movement  is  growing  fast.  The  Western  Mass,  participants  would  like  to  share 
some  of  the  excitement  we  felt  with  all  of  you  who  support  us  and  may  be  considering 
participating  in  future  events” 


More  demonstrations  and  occupations  at  the  Seabrook  site  are  planned  for  the  future 
as  well  as  Teach-Ins  on  civil  disobedience  and  non-violent  action  to  prepare  people  for 
upcoming  activities. 

The  Alternative  Energy  Coalition  at  31  Federal  Street  Greenfield  has  access  to  in- 
formation about  future  plans  as  they  are  formulated  and  can  be  contacted  by  calling  773- 
5580. 
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THE  BOYCOTT  CONTINUES 


The  long  term  efforts  of  farm  workers 
for  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and 
better  contracts  is  today  an  active  and 
immediate  struggle.  The  present  campaign 
to  assure  the  continuance  of  fair  elections 
and  certified,  implemented  contracts  is 
being  focused  on  the  retail  grocery  in- 
dustry. 

The  United  Farmworkers  Union,  led  by 
Cesar  Chavez,  presented  a hst  of  demands 
to  area  grocers.  These  demands  included 
agreement  not  to  stock  items  produced  by 
companies  in  violation  of  unfair  labor 
practices  (see  Unfair  List  this  page),  as  well 
as  non-promotion  of  grapes.  Thus  far, 
A&P  is  the  only  major  chain  in  total 
compliance  with  the  demands  set  forth  by 
the  UFW.  Two  local  chains.  Big  Y and 
FoodMart,  have  made  formal  agreements 
to  comply  with  the  demands.  However,  in 
recent  weeks,  both  stores  advertised 
grapes  in  local  papers  and  on  TV,  thus 
breaking  their  promises  to  the  UFW,  Local 
organizers  of  the  UFW  picketed  the  two 
stores,  explaining  to  customers  the  stores’ 
unfair  pohcy  and  non-compliance  with 
prior  agreements  the  pickets  have  resulted 
in  a large  number  of  customer  turn-aways, 
causing  a substantial  decrease  in  store, 
sales.  The  concession  • by  the  store 
managements  to  the  pickets  was  im- 
mediate in  some  instances.  As  of  the  week 
of  August  15th,  Big  Y had  suspended  its 
grape  advertisements;  but  FoodMart  was 
continuing  its  promotion. 

UFW  demands  were  presented  to 
grocery  management  prior  to  any 
picketing  of  the  supermarkets.  Delegations 
from  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
UFW  organizations  have  been  meeting 
regularly  with  grocery  company 
representatives  in  Boston  and  Springfield  * 
in  hopes  of  reaching  a settlement.  Moral 
imperatives  never  seem  to  touch  those  in 
top-level  management  positions,  it’s  only 
the  threat  of  losing  customers  which  has 
had  any  effect  on  their  position.  Finally, 
under  pressure.  Stop  & Shop,  the  largest 
chain  in  New  England,  verbally  agreed  on 
August  18th  to  comply  with  the  demands 
after  insisting  they  would  not.  This  refusal 
was  a radical  change  from  the  store’s  full 
cooperation  during  the  initial  grape 
boycott.  Before  the  August  18th 
agreement.  Stop  & Shop’s  vice-president 
Buddy  Solomon  stated  “This  a a local 
dispute  and  should  be  settled  in  California. 
If  our  workers  had  a dispute  we  wouldn’t 
expect  people  in  California  to  help  them 
out.” 

The  UFW  struggle  cannot  be  seen  in 
such  a myopic  way.  On  one  hand,  the  short 


an  initial  negotiating  meeting  took  place. 
In  the  remaining  cases,  growers  either 
refused  to  meet  or  rejected  serious 
bargaining  despite  CALRB  requirement  of 
bargaining  in  good  faith  by  unions  and 
employers.  A large  number  of  allegations 
of  unfair  labor  practices^  concerning 
election  procedures  were  filed  by  the  UFW 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(NRLB).  The  UFW  charged  the  growers 
with  interfering  with  efforts  of  union 
organizers,  threatening  physical 
harm  to  workers  and  union  represen- 
tatives, and  firing  workers  who  expressed 
support  for  the  UFW.  As  Chavez  said  early 
last  fall,  “There  has  been  wholesale  in- 
timidation of  the  workforce.  We  are 
charging  fraud  and  a pattern  of  collusion 
between  the  growers  and  the  Teamsters 
that  is  being  assisted  by  the  Board.’’ 

Despite  the  problems  and  the  resistance, 
some  progress  is  visible  under  the  CALRB. 
In  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  elections 
were  held,  the  UFW  expanded  to  fifteen 
more  areas  in  the  state,  and  its  membership 
quadrupled.  Contracts  between  the  UFW 
and  46  growers,  employing  17, (XX)  workers, 
were  negotiated  and  signed.  TTie  tu'eas  of 
produce  represented  here  include  lettuce, 
apples,  tomatoes,  celery,  cauliflower, 
peppers,  melons  and  flowers.  These 
contracts  explicitly  provide  a com- 
prehensive package  of  benefits  and  on  the 
job  protection,  and  higher  wages. 

In  February  1976,  however,  due  to  the 
combined  pressure  exerted  by  both  the 
growers  and  the  1 eamsters,  the  funding  for 
the  CALRB  was  cut  off.  This  spring,  the 
UFW  mobilized  and  gathered  nearly 
800,000  signatures,  more  than  twice  the 
number  needed  to  put  the  Farmworker 
Initiative  (Proposition  14)  on  the  ballot. 
The  focal  point  of  the  initiative  is  that  it 
will  require  the  California  State 
Legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  the 
elections  and  prevent  any  further  cut- 
backs. In  July,  the  growers  threatened  by  a 
law  which  appears  to  be  protective  of  the 
UFW,  finally  agreed  to  the  refunding  of  the 
board.  To  reinforce  the  election  process, 
the  UFW  is  actively  pushing  this 
proposition. 

The  overriding  concern  of  the  UFW  has 
been  the  well  being  of  the  farmworkers. 
Provisions  in  UFW  contracts  stress  im- 
provements in  field  conditions,  regulation 
of  the  use  of  pesticides  and  an  end  to  child- 
labor  abuse.  Health  care 
facilities  are  presently  in  operation  in 
California  and  Florida,  providing  high- 
quality  medical  care  at  minimal  cost.  More 
are  planned.  Service  centers  staffed  with 


harvest  season  puts  time  limitations  on  an 
effective  strike.  As  seen  in  the  past,  the 
physical  confrontation  of  a strike  has 
endangered  the  workers.  In  1973  two 
strikers  were  shot  while  picketing  at  the 
field  she.  A national  boycott  which  in- 
volves farmworkers,  consumers  and 
grocers  represents  a less  violent,  broader, 
long  term,  and  more  powerful  means  of 
pressuring  the  growers  to  meet  UFW 
demands. 

Up  until  autumn  of  1975,  farmworkers 
did  not  have  the  right  of  elections,  nor  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  Beginning  in 
September  of  75,  the  CALRB  (California 
Labor  Relations  Board)  whose  function  is 
to  decide  policy  and  rule  on  contested 
elections,  was  established  and  funded  by 
the  state  legislature.  Over  350  secret  ballot 
elections  were  held,  out  of  which  the 
UFW,  representing  close  to  38,060 
workers,  won  205.  By  February,  1976,  the 
CALRB  had  certified  110  of  the  UFW 
victories.  In  the  majority  of  these  victories 


legal  workers  and  neighborhood  organizers 
and  located  close  to  the  work  sites  will 
make  vital  suppiort  resources  accessible. 

The  most  recent  progress  has  been  in 
terms  of  expansion.  On  June  16,  1976, 
Chavez  announced  plans  for  a merger 
between  UFW  and  the  Association  de 
Trabajadores  (ATA),  an  organization 
representing  Puerto  Rican  farmworkers 
based  in  New  England.  After  close  to  two 
years  of  talks,  Chavez  and  Juan  Irrizary  of 
Hartford  agreed  to  a merger,  which  is 
expected  to  be  ratified  by  UFW  and  ATA 
membership.  Service  centers  will  be 
located  in  Hartford,  Philadelphia  and 
upstate  New  York  for  the  northeast 
division  of  the  UFW  Organizing  depart- 
ment . With  this  merger  the  UFW  will  have 
a wider  base  for  the  building  of  a forceful, 
nation-wide  union  for  farmworkers. 
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Then  I worked  three  years 
and  then  I was  laid  off  for  a year.  And  then 
I went  back  for  about  a year  and  was  laid 
off.  It’s,  you  know,  if  they’re  busy,  then 
they  keep  you  of  course.  If  they’re  not 
busy,  they  have  to  lay  off.  But  that’s  the 
factory. 

I:  Did  you  have  any  problem  getting 
unemployment  compensation? 

W:  No,  I didn’t.  In  fact,  they  know  the 
Pro  down  there  and  they  don’t  even  bother 
to  ask  you  if  you  looked  for  work  because 
they  know  that  you’re  going  to  be  called 
back  or  hope  that  you’d  be  called  back. 
Because  the  Pro  is  famous  for  that,  I think. 

I:  What  made  you  want  to  move  to  this 
area? 

W:  Well,  my  family  is  here.  I have  a 
sister  across  the  street  and  a sister  up  the 
street. 

I:  How  long  has  Pro  Brush  been  around 
and  what  is  its  history  in  the  community? 
W:  I think  probably  about  thirty  or  forty 
years.  It  started  out  as  a tooth  brush 
factory  and  now  it’s  owned  by  Standard 
Oil.  I think  it  was  bought  ten  years  ago.  It 
makes  plastics  and  plastics  heis  to  do  with 
oil.  We  make  brushes  and  shells  for  T.V.s. 
We  do  some  work  for  Digital,  and  display 
things  for  tooth  brushes,  and  a lot  of  work 
for  Avon.  Right  now  Fm  on  a job,  it’s  a 
little  plastic  pin  for  little  girls.  They  put 
some  kind  of  jjerfume  in  it  after  it  leaves 
us. 

I:  What  portion  of  that  job  do  you  have? 
W:  I put  the  pin  on  the  back  of  the 
product.  I use  glue.  It’s  a good  job.  I like  it. 

I:  What  do  you  like  most  about  factory 
work? 

W:  I feel  as  though  it’s  very  boring  but  I 
like  it  because  there’s  no  responsibility.  I 
can  come  home  and  forget  what  goes  on  in 
the  shop.  I like  my  little  job  that  way.  Well, 

I was  artistic.  I would  have  liked  to  go  on 
to  art  school.  But  when  you  have  to  go  to 
work,  that  was  just  a dream,  you  know.  I 
was  married  when  I was  21  and  then  I had 
to  go  to  work.  That  was  12  years  ago. 

1:  Do  you  do  any  art  woric  for  your- 
selves? 

W:  Well,  I knit  and  make  macrames. 
You  can  call  that  art  work. 

I;  When  you  first  went  into  the  factory 
seven  years  ago,  what  were  your  im- 
pessions? 

W ; When  I first  went  in  I went  on  days.  I 
couldn’t  stand  my  boss.  It  was  her  attitude. 

It  was  down  in  the  basement.  There  were 
two  elderly  women  who  were  just  about  to 
retire  and  a yoimger  woman  who  had  a lot 
more  responsibility  than  I did.  And 
another  older  woman  who  was  kind  of  in 
charge.  But  the  boss,  she  was  really  in 
charge. 

I mean,  you  had  to  be  there  on  time,  you 
had  to  take  your  break  just  on  time,  you 
had  to  be  back  right  on  time,  you  could  not 
talk  on  the  job.  And  I said  to  myself,  “This 
is  ridiculous.  I can’t  believe  it.  You  know,  I 
come  from  Maine  and  I worked  in  a shoe 
factory  but  we  had  fun.  Fun,  fun,  fun."  But 
I couldn’t  believe  it.  So,  I stood  that  month 
and  didn’t  miss  a day. 

And  I said  to  my  husband,  “I  can’t  stand 
it.”  And  he  kind  of  thought,  “Well,  you 
know  you  have  to  put  up  with  something 
when  you  work.  When  you’re  earning 
money  you  have  to  put  up  with 
something.”  Well  I says,  “No  I don’t  have 
to  put  up  with  that  treatment.” 

So,  that’s  when  I went  to  personnel  and 
said  I’d  like  to  work  nights.  I thought  that 
was  a wonderful  way  of  getting  out  of  it 
and  it  was  good  for  babysitting.  I didn’t  like 
working  nights  but  I loved  the  department 
I worked  in.  We  made  dishes.  I worked 
there  a whole  year  and  it  was  fun,  fun,  fun. 
Because  there  were  five  women  and  a lot 
of  men,  and  it  was  like  a big  happy  family.  I 
loved  it.  But,  I loved  it  so  much,  they 
wouldn’t  let  me  go  back,  because  I was  so 
slow.  I tried  to  go  back  but  they  wouldn’t 
let  me.  As  it  turned  out  they  sold  that 
building  and  don’t  make  dishes  anymore. 

I:  So  where  are  you  working  now? 

W : In  injection  molding.  When  you  go  in 
you  don’t  know  what  you’re  going  to  do. 
There’s  a list  and  what  ever  you’re  listed 
for  you  go  to  that  machine.  But  if  it’s  like 
the  Avon  order,  it’s  usually  a long  job.  If 
you  do  fairly  well  on  it  they’ll  keep  you  on 
it,  which  is  good  ’cause  you  can  plan  what 
you’re  going  to  do.  But,  it’s  not  bad 


because  it’s  all  basically  the  same:  you 
open  the  door,  take  out  the  product,  you 
either  clip  it,  or  pack  it,  or  you  put  it  in 
water,  and  you  round  off  the  ends  of  the 
brushes.  Anything  that’s  a little  bit  fast 
makes  the  time  go  faster. 

I:  Do  you  have  any  dangerous 

machinery  that  you  work  with? 

W:  I think  some  of  it  is.  Yes.  I think 
some  of  the  saws  are  dangerous.  I think 
some  of  the  floors  that  are  covered  with  oil 
are  dangerous.  What  they  do  is,  if  you’re 
lucky,  you  get  yourself  some  cardboard 
and  soak  it  up  with  that  or  you  get  some 
“Speedy  dry”  which  is  like  kitty  litter  to 
soak  up  the  oil.  But  it’s  very  hard  to  find  for 
some  reason  ’cause  half  the  time  it’s  locked 
up  and  you  can’t  get  at  it.  But  if  some  boss 
is  coming  in  from  Ohio,  it’s  all  cleaned  up 
spic  and  also  span.  When  the  place  is  really 
clean,  you  know  that  somebody  is  coming. 

I:  Have  people  asked  to  have  the 
“speedy  dry”  available? 

W : Well,  they  have  gripe  meetings  once 
every  six  months  and  that  comes  up  at 
every  meeting.  And  they’re  very  good  at  it 
right  after  that.  You  have  to  admit  that 
some  of  the  men  are  a little  bit  lazy  and 
they’re  not  going  to  do  anything  unless 
you  insist. 

One  time,  that’s  when  I first  met  you, 
they  took  away  all  the  chairs  and  I was 
pretty  mad  about  that,  and  at  one  of  the 
gripe  meetings  I stood  up  and  said,  “You 
shouldn’t  be  doing  that.  Some  jobs  you  can 
do  just  as  well  sitting  down  and  some  jobs 
are  just  so  slow  that  you  could  sit  down  in 
between.  But  it’s  pretty  hard  standing  there 
7‘/j  hours  on  cement.”  And  they  do 
have  rubber  mats  which  you  couldn’t  work 
without.  And  I said  to  them,  “I’d  like  to  see 
you  bosses  do  it.  You  have  vour  olush 
chairs  and  your  air  conditioning.  And  I’d 
like  you  to  stand  there  for  I'A  hours,  5 
nights  a week.” 

But  little  by  little  the  chairs  are  coming 
back.  Well,  if  there’s  a will  there’s  a way. 
You  know,  us  women,  what  we  do  is  pile 
boxes  and  sit  on  those  and  say,  “If  you 
don’t  give  us  chairs  we’re  going  to  sit 
somewhere.” 

I:  Why  do  you  think  they  took  the  chairs 
away  to  start  off  with? 

W : Because  you  can  work  better  on  your 
feet.  You  can  work  faster  on  your  feet. 
That’s  why.  And  it  was  a slow  down.  But 
many  people  were  so  happy  to  even  have  a 
job.  And  if  you  didn’t  like  the  working 
conditions,  go  somewhere  else  and  find  a 
job.  I think  that  was  their  attitude.  Now  it’s 
getting  pretty  busy  and  they’re  hiring. 
Little  by  little  the  chairs  are  coming  back. 

And  they  up  the  cycle  on  the  machines. 
That’s  another  thing  that  gripes  me.  Some 
jobs  are  just  so  fast  that  you  can’t  keep  up 
with  them.  And  a lot  of  women  just  don’t 
bother.  But  some  women  it  bothers  terribly 
because  they  have  that  personality  that 
have  to  make  that  production.  And  they 
work  themselves.  But  I don’t  have  that 


kind  of  personality.  If  it’s  too  fast,  I just 
leave  the  doors  open  for  awhile. 

I:  Are  there  other  working  conditions 
you  consider  dangerous  or  uncomfortable? 

W:  Well,  I think  probably  the  smells. 
Sometimes  it  smells  reallv  beastly,  but  that 
goes  probably  with  the  plastics.  Really  it 
gets  awfully  hot. 

I:  Is  there  ever  testing  of  the  air  to  see  if 
it’s  dangerous? 

W;  Not  that  I know  of  they  dont. 

I:  How  about  medical  examinations  for 
the  employees? 

W:  Well,  before  you  go  to  work  or  if 
you’re  laid  off  you  have  to  have  a physical 
check-up.  And  yo  can  go  to  the  nurse. 
She’s  always  available  if  you  have  any 
problem  during  the  day. 

I:  But  the  company  does  not  schedule 
regular  check-up  for  employees? 

W:  No,  they  don’t. 

1:  You  must  be  amongst  workers  who 
have  been  in  the  factory  for  many  years. 

W:  Yes,  more  years  than  1 have 
because  I’m  way  on  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
If  there  was  a lay  off  today.  I’d  probably  be 
one  of  the  ones  they’d  lay  off. 

I::  You  mentioned  once  that  the  factory 
needs  a union. 

W:  Yes,  that  was  then  they  took 
the  chairs  away.  I weis  mad.  I think  unions 
effe  a necessary  evil.  Some  of  them  are 
good  and  some  of  them  are  bad.  I don’t 
know  much  about  unions  because  I’ve 
never  been  in  a union.  But  I think  when 
they  start  telling  you  that  you  can  not  take 
a cup  of  coffee  to  your  machine  and  you 
can  not  sit  down  when  the  cycle  is  very 
slow,  that  I think  a union  should  step  in. 
And  I think  we  should  have  sick  leave 
which  we  don’t  have.  But  as  a factory  goes 
I think  they  try  to  be  very  fair. 

W;  I think  its  the  best  around.  When  you 
go  in  you  are  a “C”  operator  and  every  year 
they  up  the  salary  6 percent.  And  right  now 
I am  making  $3.70  or  so,  after  seven  years. 
Twelve  years  ago  when  I started  out  in  s 
the  shoe  factory  in  Maine  I was  making 
$1.25,  minimum  wage.  And  when  I came  to 
the  Pro  I was  making  a little  bit  more.  I’m 
satisfied.  Especially  you  can  make  good 
money  if  you  work  overtime. 

I:  Do  a lot  of  people  who  live  in  Florence 
work  in  Pro? 


W:  Well,  when  I first  moved  there  a lot 
ot  people  did.  1 think  its  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  the  area. 

I:  If  you  could  make  some  real  changes 
or  if  a union  could  come  in  and  make  some 
changes,  what  would  you  like  to  see? 

W:  You  mean  a Shangri  La  factory?  I 
don’t  think  there’s  any  such  thing.  Well,  I 
think  the  shift  pay  should  be  more.  I think 
we  should  certainly  get  a week  sick  leave.  I 
think  that  sometimes,  especially  the  boss 
we  have,  lords  it  over  us.  For  instance,  last 
week,  my  friend  said  that  she  would  work 
four  hours  over.  And  they  had  her  listed 
for  a job  that  was  very  fast.  It  was  a comb 
job.  Now,  she  didn’t  have  any  time  to 
inspect  the  combs  but  they  expect  you  to 
inspect  them  and  pack  only  the  good 
combs.  Well,  the  job  was  running  lousy. 
They  were  “non-fills”,  where  half  the  comb 
wasn’t  there.  And  so  she  went  to  the  boss 
and  said,  “No,  I’m  not  going  to  work  the 
four  hours  over  because  that  job  isn’t 
possible  and  nobody  fixes  it.”  And  he  said 
“Alright  I won’t  ask  you  to  do  that  job.” 
And  so  what  happened?  The  next  day, 
guess  where  she  was  put?  On  the  comb  job! 
That  taught  her  a littie  lesson.  She  was  so 
upset  she  cried  and  everything.  But  that 
was  his  way  of  saying,  “If  you  don’t  do  as  I 
say  then  I’ll  get  back  at  you.” 

Now,  I’m  not  the  type  to  question  what 
they  want  to  do.  I’m  not  the  fastest 
operator.  I think  I’m  a good  operator.  But  I 
think  one  good  quality  is  that  I never  bitch. 
And  I think  they  like  me  for  that.  I was 
mad  at  the  gripe  meeting.  I spoke  up.  But 
things  have  to  really  be  bad  before  I speak 
up. 

1:  Do  you  think  that  you  should  feel  free 
to  gripe  sometimes  without  being  afraid  of 
losing  your  job? 

W : Of  course  you  should,  that  would  be 
nice  but  when  they’re  busy,  they’re  busy. 
When  they’re  not,  you’re  out.  If  a union 
could  bring  some  job  security  that  would 
be  good.  Of  course.  Pro  Brush  does  not 
want  a union.  Well,  just  before  I started 
to  work  there,  they  voted  on  a union.  It 
almost  went  through  but  not  quite.  I know 
it  was  a lot  of  the  younger  crowd  that  voted 
for  it.  It  was  the  older  ones  that  were 
scared.  A lot  of  people  are  afraid  for  their 

(Condnned  on  Page  25) 
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SORWUC:  A FIGHTING 
UNION  FOR  WORKING  WOMEN 


SUSAN  SAXE  TRIAL 


(OPEN  ROAD) 

there  used  to  be  a time  when  clerical 
workers  were  considered  privileged.  In 
those  days,  luound  the  turn  of  the  century, 
workers  in  offices  earned  twice  as  much  on 
the  average  as  did  manual  laborers. 

But  that  was  when  clerical  workers  were 
mostly  all  men.  These  days,  with  women 
comprising  the  majority  of  the  clerical  and 
retail  work  force,  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  service  workers  has  fallen  to  h^f  that 
of  the  better-paid,  male  dominated  trades 
(in  Canada  it’s  $145  per  week  compared  to 
S3(X) 'Construction  workers.) 

The  big  bureaucratic  unions  have  always 
been  reluctant  to  seriously  tackle  the  job 
of  organizing  in  such  a “marginal”  sector 
of  the  economy.  There  are  just  too  many 
problems;  smaU,  isolated  bargaining  units, 
huge  numbers  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed service  workers,  a traditional 
white-collar  mentality,  paternalistic  bosses, 
etc. 

Women  are  now  moving  to  fill  this 
breach  themselves,  but  not  necessarily 
with  the  same  kind  of  top-down, 
unresponsive  and  highly  centralized  ap- 
paratus that  has  dammed  up  the  energies 
of  the  memberships  of  most  establbhed 
trade  unions.  The  Service,  Office  and 
Retail  Workers  Union  of  Canada 
(SORWUC),  a small,  independent  union 
with  a largely  female  membership  based  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Canada,  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  grass  roots-controlled  union 
that  can  tap  these  energies  in  a sustained 
organizing  drive. 

SORWUC,  which  now  represents  about 
150  workers  in  a dozen  sm^l  private  and 
government  offices  in  the  Vancouver  area, 
was  started  in  1972  by  activists  in  the 
Working  Wonfen’s  Association,  a group 
which  helped  organize  boycotts, 
educational  campaigns  and  picketings  in 
support  of  women’s  labor  struggles.  But  the 
women  found  that  after  organizing  into 
existing  U.S. -based  unions,  they  still  had  no 
control  over  contract  negotiations  or 
grievances.  Business  agents,  even  in  unions 
with  a lai^e  proportion  of  women  mem- 
bers, often  accept  the  sexist  argument  that 
women  shouldn’t  really  be  in  the  work 
force;  that  women  are  just  working  for 
“pin  money”  and  so  don’t  really  need  a 
living  wage.  Business  agents  generally  are 
themselves  the  bosses  of  secretaries;  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  have  difficulty 
representing  the  interests  of  women 
clerical  workers. 

While  there  is  increasing  unionization 
among  government  workers,  and  a 
growing  possibility  of  a common  front  of 
all  public  employees,  little  headway  is 
being  made  in  organizing  women  in  private 
industry.  In  downtown  Vancouver,  for 
instance,  aside  from  women  employed  by 
government,  of  the  few  thousand  female 
workers  who  belong  to  unions,  most  work 
for  three  firms:  a power  utility  and  an  auto 
insurance  company,  both  of  which  are 
government-owned;  and  the  telephone 
company  which  is  government -regulated.  • 
The  head  offices  of  large  private  com- 
panies, such  as  forestry  giant  MacMillan 
Bloedel  remain  unorganized;  as  do  the 
employees  of  the  large  retail  stores  and  the 
banks. 

Too  Many  Skills 

The  problems  facing  SORWUC  are 
inherent  in  the  position  of  women  in  the 
work  force.  The  skills  that  women  com- 
monly require  for  jobs  - general  literacy, 
typing,  shorthand,  facility  with  figures, 
business  machine  operation,  deportment, 
geniality  are  taught  or  encouraged  in  the 
regular  school  system.  Despite  being  real 
skills,  they  ae  not  in  short  supply.  Many 
more  women  have  these  skills  than  are 
required  in  offices,  restaurants,  stores  or 
banks.  The  actual  rate  of  unemployment 
for  women  is  much  higher  than  govern- 
ment figures  suggest.  We  can  see  this  from 
the  fact  that  over  90  percent  of  men  in  the 
age  group  20-24  are  in  the  labor  force  but 
only  60  per  cent  of  women.  The  difference 
is  even  more  extreme  in  the  ages  between 
25-34.  Here  97  per  cent  of  men  are  in  the 
labor  force  and  only  38.8  percent  of 
women.  Although  this  is  explained  by 
women  returning  to  the  home  and  raising 
children,  the  explanation  doesn’t  alter  the 
reality  that  for  every  woman  working  here 
is  another  woman,  not  working,  who  could 
do  her  job. 

The  buyer’s  market  for  women  workers 
is  the  main  reason  that  wages  for  women 
have  been  as  low  as  they  are.  But  unions 
can  and  do  aher  the  supposedly  natural 
laws  of  the  marektplace.  The  best  example 
of  the  successful  termination  of  a buyer’s 
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market  for  labor  is  in  the  construction 
industry.  Here,  too,  there  are  many  more 
workers  with  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
do  the  work  than  there  are  jobs  available. 
But  through  union-controlled  hiring,  union 
supervision  of  apprenticeships,  militancy 
and  solidarity,  construction  workers  have 
been  able  to  protect  their  jobs  and  even  to 
win  the  best  wages  of  any  category  of 
workers. 

Like  the  construction  industry,  women 
in  clerical  and  service  occupations  are 
confronted  with  a multitude  of  small 
companies,  each  of  which  must  be 
separately  organized.  Small  employers 
directly  supervise  their  employees  and 
are  often  more  hostile  to  unions  than  is 
big  business.  Such  employers  consider 
unionization  of  their  employees  to  be  a 
personal  affront.  But  not  even  big  business 
has  accepted  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  workers  in  retail  and  wholesale 
trade,  in  finance,  commerce,  or  in 
the  service  industry.  They  don’t  accept 
such  unionization  because  they  see  it  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  control  by  capital  over 
the  means  of  production. 

So  long  as  capital  controls  distribution, 
finance,  and  the  co-ordination  of  economic 
activity,  unions  in  production  are 
powerless  to  do  much  more  than  bargain 
over  wages  and  working  conditions.  But  as 
unionism  spreads  among  clerical  workers  it 
extends  into  the  centers  of  decision- 
making. Most  workers  may  still  think  that 
owners  of  the  means  of  production  play  a 
necessary  role  m the  economy.  But  owners 
and  managers  have  fewer  illusions.  The 
boss  realizes  that  his  secretary  knows  more 
about  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
business  than  he  does.  He  knows  he  can  be 
replaced. 

"The  workers  of  these  participating 
work  places  are  quite  conscious  that 
changing  their  living  and  working  con- 
ditions can  only  be  done  by  a change  in 
society  which  the  workers  will  determine," 
concludes  the  declaration. 

Bener  Fringes 

SORWUC  members  were  also  active  in 
the  organizing  of  the  Association  of 
University  and  College  Employees 
(AUCE),  which  represents  about  2,000 
people  (mostly  women)  on  four  campuses 
in  British  Columbia.  Both  unions  have 
successfully  fought  for  equal  pay  for 
women,  as  well  as  for  a whole  range  of 
women-related  fringe  issues,  such  as  day 
care,  extended  maternity  leave  and  the 
banning  of  dress  codes  and  of  the 
requirements  to  do  personal  errands  for 
the  boss. 

Both  SORWUC  and  AUCE  are  anti- 
bureaucratic.  Workers  themselves  take 
responsibility  for  negotiations,  grievances, 
the  other  business  of  the  union.  In  both 
unions  full-time  paid  officials,  who  arc 
elected  from  among  the  members,  must 
return  to  the  job  after  one  year  in  office. 

This  opposition  to  a permanent  full-time 
officialdom,  combined  with  the  insistence 
that  members  of  a bargaining  unit  take  the 
responsibility  for  negotiating  their  own 
contracts  is  giving  workers  the  confidence 
to  duel  more  as  equals  with  employers. 
Office  procedures,  communication,  and 
organization  of  meetings  are  already 
common  skills  among  women.  From  that 
basic  knowledge  it  is  not  far  to  becoming  a 
skilled  negotiator  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  contract  language  and  labor 
law. 

Similarily,  SORWUC’s  oppiosition  to 
empire-building  creates  a framework  in 
which  the  multitude  of  occupational 
categories  in  the  service,  office,  and  retail 
industries  can  themselves  determine  the 
nature  of  their  organizations.  SORWUC  is 
so  little  concerned  with  building  a dues 
empire  that  its  constitution  permits  locals 
to  dissaffiliate  or  merge  with  another  union 
simply  by  holding  a referendum  vote 
among  members  of  the  local.  Because  of 
this  it  is  possible  for  insurance  workers, 
legal  secretaries,  day-care  workers,  or 
bank  employees  to  initially  organize  into 
SORWUC. 

As  more  people  in  a particular  oc- 
cupation become  organized,  they  can  form 
their  own  local  of  SORWUC.  As  they 
grow,  these  occupational  locals  can  then 
decide  to  remain  with  SORWUC,  or  they 
could  decide  that  they  would  be  mcM-c 
effective  if  they  formed  their  own  distinct 
organization,  lliis  could  be  decided  within 
SORWUC  without  the  jurisdictional  and 
bureaucratic  hassles  that  workers  would 
have  to  go  through  in  unions  affiliated  to 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  or  the  AFL- 

ao. 


BOSTON  ” As  lawyers  for  Susan  Saxe 
were  arguing  before  Judge  W.  Arthur 
Garrity  that  all  state  charges  against  her  be 
dismissed,  it  was  revealed  in  Federal 
District  Court  that  Saxe  will  be  returned  to 
Massachusetts  on  August  25  from  New 
York  to  stand  trial  on  Sept.  15.  Garrity 
denied  the  defense’s  motion  for  dismissal. 

In  the  Civil  suit  before  Garrity,  Saxe’s 
lawyers  had  contended  that  transferring 
Saxe  from  Worcester  County  jail  to  New 
York  City  then  to  Long  Island  and  back  to 
New  York  City  had  violated  the  Interstate 
Detainer  Compact  - a law  which  was 
designed  to  protect  prisoners  from  random 
transfers  while  they  were-trying  to  prepare 
a defense.  The  Interstate  Detainer 
Compact  itself  calls  for  the  dismissal  of 
charges  if  the  law  is  violated. 

Nancy  Gertner,  lawyer  for  Susan  Saxe, 
argued  that  the  law  applied  in  Saxe’s  case 
and  that  it  was  designed  to  prevent  just 
a situation.  Saxe  was  five  hours  away  from 
her  attorneys  and  unable  to  fully  prepare 
her  defense. 

At  one  point  during  the  hearing  Garrity 
referred  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  case, 
saying  that  in  all  his  years  as  a lawyer  and  a 
judge  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  this. 
He  was  referring  to  Susan  Saxe’s  status  as  a 
prisoner.  Susan  is  not  technically  a sen- 
tenced prisoner  although  she  has  pled 
guilty  in  Phildelphia  to  conspiracy  to  rob  a 
bank  and  to  a break-in  at  the  Newburyport 
armory.  She  has  been  awaiting  trial  in 
Boston  for  over  one  year  on  a bank  rob- 
bery charge  there.  She  will  not  be  sen- 
tenced for  the  Philadelphia  charges  until 
her  sentencing  in  Boston,  and  could 
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-info  from  WORKERS’  POWER 

BOSTON  - Ella  Ellison,  a 28-yeai^old 
black  woman  and  mother  of  four,  is  in  a 
Framingham  prison  serving  a no-parole  life 
sentence.  She  is  the  victim  of  a frame- 
up  involving  the  slaying  of  a Boston  police 
detective  on  Nov.  30.  1973,  during  an 
armed  robbery  of  the  Suffolk  Loan  Co.  in 
Roxbuiy  by  three  men  (see  OOB,  March, 
1976). 

Five  months  after  the  crime,  two  of  the 
hold-up  men  implicated  Ellison  as  the 
driver  of  the  getaway  vehicle.  In  return  for 
their  testimony  against  Ellison,  the  life 
sentence  no-parole  convictions  they  were 
facing  were  changed  to  life  sentence  with 
eligibility  for  parole  after  15  years. 

Now  the  two  men  state  that  their  ac- 
cusation was  false  and  are  ready  to  swear 
that  they  Eed.  The  police  pressured  Ellison 
to  turn  state’s  evidence  and  even  offered  to 
reduce  her  conviction  from  ftrst  to  second 
degree  murder.  She  refused  and  said,  “I’m 
not  guilty.  They  can  give  me  maximum, 
which  they  have  done,  or  leave  me  alone.” 
She  added,  “I  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  them 
trying  to  press  or  pressure  me  into  saying 
tte  just  to  dean  up  their  books,  to  make 
themselves  look  good.” 

Enisem  might  have  been  cleared  from 
the  beginning  if  a crucial  piece  of 
evidence-the  first  confession  of  the  hold-up 
men,  had  been  given  to  the  defense  by  the 
DJk.  At  that  time  their  description  of  the 
driver’s  age,  complexion  and  shi4>e  dif- 
fered from  Ellison. 
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By  Nancy  Wechsler 

theoretically  be  released  from  jail 
tomorrow  if  anyone  were  rich  enough  to 
put  up  the  $350,(XX).(X)  bond. 

it  was  this  unusual  status  as  a non- 
sentenced  prisoner  that  led  Judge  Garrity 
to  deny  the  defense  motion  to  dismiss  the 
charges.  Garrity  said  that  the  Interstate 
Detainer  Compact  applied  directly  to 
already  sentenced  prisoners,  and  although 
he  could  see  applying  it  to  some  non- 
sentenced  prisoners,  he  did  not  feel  it 
applied  to  Susan  Saxe.  Garrity  said,  “The 
Interstate  Detainer  Compact  is  inap- 

I^icable  because  of  the  piea  agreement 
made  in  Philadelphia.  Because  of  her 
(Saxe’s)  agreement  that  she  would  not  be 
sentenced  in  Philadelphia  before  being 
rted  m Boston,  she  took  herself  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Detainer 
Compact.”  Garrity  went  on  to  juxtapose 
Susan  Saxe’s  rights  with  those  of  the 
Commonwealth  “The  rights  of  Ms.  Saxe 
are  of  course  imjMrtant,  they  are  a biting 
concern.  But  there  is  also  a very  important 
public  interest-that  is  to  have  a prosecution 
of  a very  serious  crime  to  which  a grand 
jury  has  returned  an  indictment.” 

One  member  of  the  Susan  Saxe  defense 
committee  felt  there  was  more  behind 
Garrity’s  ruling.  “It’s  too  simplistic  to  think 
Garrity  denied  the  motion  only  on  the 
basis  of  Susan’s  position  as  a non- 
sentenced  prisoner.  If  it  had  been  a 
prisoner  who  was  not  also  a highly  political 
person,  then  Garrity  perhaps  would  have 
found  differently.  TTie  government  wasn’t 
going  to  let  a bureaucratic  error-no  matter 
how  seriously  it  jeopardized  Susan’s  civil 
rights,  cause  them  to  drop  the  charges 
against  her.” 


Judge  Sullivan  refused  to  call  a mistrial 
as  requested  by  Ellison’s  lawyer,  and 
ignored  the  40  other  errors  committed  by 
the  court. 

Now  the  motion  for  a new  trial  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  sentencing  judge.  He  is  also 
the  one  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
conducted  a mistrial,  and  if  a new  trial  is 
warrented  by  the  retraction  of  witnesses’ 
testimony. 


ELLA  ELLISON  WAITS 
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PEOPLES  GAY  ALLIANCE 

Paul  Amato 

The  People’s  Gay  Alliance  is  a student  run  co-operative  serving  the  five-college  area 
gay  community.  Since  its  formation  in  1970  (as  the  Student  Homophile  League)  the 
P.G.A.  has  gone  through  many  changes,  both  positive  and  negative  experiences,  which 
have  given  us  a clearer  insight  as  to  what  we  are  as  an  organization  and  what  directions  to 
take.  Our  efforts  are  threefold: 

1. )  social:  to  provide  social  interaction  between  gays 

2. )  political:  to  stand  in  opposition  to  gay  and  lesbian  oppression  and  demand  full  civil 
rights  for  gay  men  and  lesbians 

3. )  educational:  to  educate  ourselves  and  others,  especially  regarding  what  it  means 
(sexually,  socially  and  politically)  to  have  an  emootional  and  sexual  preference  for 
another  of  the  same  sex. 

We  are  working  towards  a society  in  which  all  people  can  realize  and  reach  their  full 
human  potential.  Conditions  for  gays  and  lesbians  have  changed  somewhat  (most 
recently:  Amherst  being  the  first  town  in  New  England,  and  thirty-third  municipality  in 
the  U.S.,  to  pass  a Gay  Rights  Ordinance  barring  civil  discrimination  against  gay  men  and 
lesbians),  but  we  have  a long  way  to  go.  We  can’t  buy  our  way  into  Amerika,  and 
shouldn’t  want  to.  We  must  fight  against  patriarchy  and  other  forms  of  sexism  which  have 
historically  bred  competition  and  inequality  of  condition  and  opportunity  between 
women  and  men,  and  have  created  rigid  sex  roles  which  limit  our  human  development. 
We  must  fight  against  all  forms  of  racism  and  support  the  independence  struggles  of 
Third  World  Nations.  We  must  fight  against  ageist  practices  and  policies  which 
systematically  discriminate  both  the  old  and  young  - further  fragmentizing  our  efforts 
toward  an  egalitarian  system.  In  essence,  we  are  working  not  only  for  gay  rights,  but  all 
human  rights.  Until  all  people  are  free,  gay  people  will  not  be  free. 

Although  the  People’s  Gay  Alliance  has  traditionally  been  a gay  male  dominated 
group,  our  office  and  activities  are  also  open  to  all  lesbians,  bisexuals,  and  supportive 
heterosexuals.  Hopefully  we  can  learn  from  each  other,  about  each  other.  Only  by 
working  together  can  we  combat  the  homophobia  (fear  of  homosexuality),  fear  of 
lesbianism,  sexism,  racism,  and  ageism  which  plague  our  existence. 

Through  our  striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gay  community  we’ve  realized  these 
needs  vary  from  person  to  person,  therefore  we  propose  to  focus  on  five  main  functions 
which  are  diverse  in  their  orientations: 

1. )  Workshops:  Various  scheduled  workshops  will  explore  relevant  topics  (i.e.  sex 
roles,  establishing  an  identity  within  a subculture.  Alcoholism,  etc.). 

2. )  Dbco-Oances:  held  monthly  at  Farley  Lodge  (U.  Mass.  Campus) 

3. )  Coffeehouses:  held  monthly,  with  live  entertainment. 

4. )  Gay-Line:  an  informal  referral  telephone  service  in  which  concerned  gay  men  listen 
and  give  advice  to  persons  concerned  with-about  homosexuality 

5. )  Speaker’s  Bureau:  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  Mass.  Lesbian  Union  sends  gay  men 
and-or  Lesbians  from  the  L.U.  to  classes,  counseling  seminars,  and  interested  groups 
within  the  U.  Mass,  and  general  communities  to  speak  and  answer  questions  about 
Lesbianism  and  Homosexuality  on  a personal  level. 


The  People’s  Gay  Alliance  organizational  structure  is  a c6-operative  one.  Co- 
ordinators are  self-appointed  and  make  policy  collectively.  Any  person  can  sponsor  a 
workshop  or  other  event  by  attending  a co-ordinators  meeting,  getting  their  project 
approved,  and  carrying  it  through.  We  welcome  all  ideas,  suggestions  and  energies.  The 
People’s  Gay  Alliance  office  is  located  in  room  413B  of  the  Student  Union.  It  is  an  in- 
formal area  for  gays  to  meet,  rap,  or  read  Gay  Community  News.  Our  phone  number  is 
545-0154.  Come  out  and  meet  us! 


WHEN  YOU  MEET  A 
LESBIAN  PERSON: 
HINTS  FOR  THE 
HETEROSEXUAL  WOMAN 

1.  Do  not  run  screaming  from  the  room.  This  is  rude. 

2.  If  you  must  back  away,  do  so  slowly  and  with  discretion. 

3.  Do  not  assume  that  she  is  attracted  to  you. 

4.  Do  not  assume  she  is  not  attracted  to  you. 

5.  Do  not  assume  you  are  not  attracted  to  her. 

6.  Do  not  expect  her  to  be  as  excited  about  meeting  a heterosexual  as  you  may  be  about 
meeting  a lesbian.  She  was  probably  raised  with  them. 

7.  Do  not  immediately  start  talking  about  your  boyfriend  or  husband  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  you  are  straight.  She  probably  already  knows. 

8.  Do  not  tell  her  that  it  is  sexist  to  prefer  women,  that  people  are  people,  and  that  they 
should  be  aWe  to  love  everybody.  Do  not  tell  her  that  men  are  as  oppressed  by  sexism  as 
women  and  women  should  help  men  fight  their  oppression.  These  are  common  fallacies 
and  should  be  understood  as  such. 

9.  Do  not  mvite  her  someplace  where  there  will  be  men  unless  you  tell  her  in  advance. 
She  may  not  want  to  be  with  them. 

10.  Do  not  ask  her  how  she  got  that  way.  Instead,  ask  yourself  how  you  got  that  way. 

1 1.  Do  not  assume  that  she  is  dying  to  talk  about  being  a lesbian. 

12.  Do  not  expect  her  to  refrain  from  talking  about  being  a lesbian. 

13.  Do  not  trivialize  her  experience  by  assuming  it  is  a bedroom  issue  only.  She  is  a 
lesbian  24  hours  a day. 

14.  Do  not  assume  that  because  she’s  a lesbian  she  wants  to  be  treated  like  a man. 

15.  Do  not  assume  that  her  heart  will  leap  with  job  if  you  touch  her  arm  (con- 
descendingly? ...  flirtatiously? ...  power-testingly? ...).  It  makes  her  angry. 

16.  If  you  are  tempted  to  tell  her  she  is  taking  the  easy  way  out,  THINK  ABOUT 
THAT. 

17.  Other:- 


NOTES  ON  A LESBIAN  UNION 


The  U.  Mass.  Lesbian  Union  was  formed  in  January  of  1976  out  of  the  remnants  of  the 
rapidly  dying  Gay  Women’s  Caucus.  Formerly,  the  organization  had  been  part  of  the 
People’s  Gay  Alliance,  with  a shared  RSO  number  and  budget. 

When  the  Gay  Women’s  Caucus  separated  with  the  People’s  Gay  Alliance,  and  when 
Lesbian  Union  was  formed,  it  was  with  the  reedization  that  the  needs  of  gay  men  and 
lesbians  are  very  different.  Lesbian  Union  was  founded  on  a political  and  social  basis  --  a 
combination  of  lesbianism  and  feminism.  We  feel  that  there  is  an  entire  philosophy 
behind  lesbianism  ~ a way  of  living  and  thinking  which  extends  far  beyond  the  freedom  of 
sexual  preference. 

The  Lesbian  Union  is  a new  organization  - one  committed  to  social  and  political 
change.  Our  first  few  months  of  operation  (January,  February,  March,  and  part  of  April) 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  staying  alive  and  surviving.  In  order  to  get  funded  as  a 
Recognized  Student  Organization,  we  had  to  do  a lot  of  dealing  with  a predominantly 
male  bureaucracy. 

Since  we  have  broken  with  the  People’s  Gay  Alliance,  we  have  received  our  own 
budget  for  the  1976-77  school  year.  After  having  gone  through  a 6 percent  RSO  budget 
cut,  and  after  having  paid  last  year’s  debts,  we  find  that  we  have  about  $800.00  to  work 
with.  Some  of  the  projects  we  have  been  working  on  are: 

1.  Reviewing  the  pamphlets  available  through  the  Health  Services  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  accurate  and  up-to-date. 

2.  Writing  up  a lesbian  health  care  pamphlet  which  will  not  replace  the  other  pam- 
phlets, but  will  serve  to  augment  existing  information  with  information  pertaining  to 
lesbians. 

3.  Reorganizing  the  speaker’s  bureau  so  that  in  the  fall  classes  and-or  professors  can 
contact  us.  We  will  speak  to  classes  on  lesbianism  or  with  the  People’s  Gay  Alliance  on 
lesbianism  and  homosexuality 

4.  Sending  letters  to  professors  and  different  departments  and  special  programs  in- 
forming them  of  our  reorganization. 

5.  Had  four  meetings  of  the  UMass  Lesbian  Union. 

The  Lesbian  Union  was  promised  a new  space,  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Campus  Center.  On  September  15,  we  plan  to  move  into  Room  923.  Once  our 
new  office  space  is  established,  we  plan  to  build  a library  of  books,  subscriptions,  and 
articles  pertinent  to  lesbian-feminism.  In  addition,  we  will  offer  a quiet,  comfortable 
space  for  women  to  sit,  read,  study,  socialize,  or  whatever. 

Lesbian  Union  is  alive  and  doing  well.  We  have  managed  to  surfive  the  U.  Mass, 
bureaucracy  in  order  to  become  a Recognized  Student  Organization.  We  are  a group  of 
women-identified-women  working  together  to  meet  the  needs  of  area  women.  We  are  the 
only  women’s  organization  on  this  campus  that  was  formed  specifically  to  deal  with  the 
needs  of  lesbians. 

Our  biggest  project  this  summer,  which  was  to  sponsor  (create,  organize,  and  run) 
Women’s  Nights  every  Wednesday  night  at  Farley  Lodge.  There  was  a great  turn-out  for 
these  events,  which  showed  us  that  there  is  a real  need  for  space  for  women  to  gather 
together  and  to  give  each  other  support. 

In  the  fall,  we  will  need  more  women  to  work  with  us  and  support  us.  We  are  very 
dependent  on  support  from  local  women.  Without  it,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  sur- 
vive. 

As  we  begin  to  come  more  and  more  in  contact  with  each  other,  to  realize  each  other’s 
needs  and  wants,  so  we  feel  that  we  can  all  begin  to  work  together  in  order  to  meet  those 
needs. 

In  Sisterhood, 

The  U.  Mass.  Lesbian  Union  Members 
413  Student  Union  Building 
(moving  to  923  Campus  Center  - Sept.  15) 
U.  Mass.,  Amherst 
545-3438 
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PRISON  ACTIVIST  PLACED  IN  ISOLATION 


On  July  1st,  1976,  Luis  Roque,  a prisoner 
and  Puerto  Rican  activist  at  the  Con- 
necticut Correctional  Institution,  Somers 
(Somers  Prison)  was  singled  out  by  a 
correctional  officer  on  his  way  from  the 
industries  area  to  his  cell  block  and 
searched.  Found  to  be  in  his  possession 
were  four  (4)  copies  of  a “notice”  known  as 
the  Revolutionary  Coalition  Call  For  A 
National  Prisoners’  Boycott  of  all  July  4th 
activities  by  all  prisoners  incarcerated  in 
the  U.S. 

Also  found  on  his  person  were  seven  (/) 
copies  of  a revolutionary  essay,  written  by 
a prisoner  incarcerated  at  the  Auburn 
State  Prison  in  New  York,  can  be  generally 
classified  as  a statement  on  the  need  for 
prisoners  to  analyze  the  political  system  in 
the  U.S.  which  perpetuates  a system  of 
confinement. 

Luis  was  told  that  he  was  under  in- 
vestigation for  ‘Inciting  To  Riot  and  that 
the  documents  found  in  the  search  were 
contraband  and  that  there  was  the 
possibility  that  the  state  police  would  be 
called  in  to  investigate  the  matter. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  Prison  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Coalition  call  was 
being  disseminated  within  the  prison. 
Copies  of  the  same  notice  were  found  on 
bulletin  boards  throughout  the  prison. 
Many  prisoners  received  copies  of  the 
notice  through  the  U.S.  mail.  A local  radio 
station  (WWUH)  began  to  read  the  call  in 
mid-June  1976.  The  same  notice  was 
printed  in  many  radical  newspapers  which 
were  allowed  into  Somers.  The  Guardian 
(an  independent  radical  news-weekly) 
printed  a letter  which  clearly  stated  that 
prisoners  at  Somers  were  going  to  respond 
to  the  call.  The  Guardian  was  not 
prevented  from  coming  into  the  prison, 
although  it  was  reviewed  and  the  letter  in 
question  was  read. 

Luis  Roque  was  found  guilty  of  Inciting 
To  Riot  amd  Giving  False  Information  on 
July  6th  and  sentenced  without  the  benefit 
of  counsel  to  twenty  (20)  days  in  punitive 
segregation.  He  was  also  told  that  ninety 
(90)  days  good  time  was  being  taken  from 
him  and  warned  that  if  he  received  a 
misconduct  report  in  the  future,  he  would 
be  subject  to  a reclassification  and  placed 
in  Administrative  Segregation.  Roque 
maintains  it  is  his  constitutional  Right  to  be 
politically  active  within  a prison  and  he  will 
not  accept  the  repression  of  his  political 
beliefs. 

“It  is  clearly  discriminatory  and  is  based 
on  a paranoia  the  Somers  administration 
had  and  openly  displayed  against  all  Puerto 
Rican  Prisoners.”  says  Lou  Cofone  for  the 
Luis  Roque  Internal  Defense  Committee. 
“To  single  Luis  Roque  out  only  offers  proof 
that  there  is.  along  with  the  suppression  of 
political  activity,  suppression  based  on 
race  and  nationality,  or  political  activity.” 

THE  LUIS  ROQUE  INTERNAL 
DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  needs  to  have  an 


EXTERNAL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 
formed  to  co-ordinate  the  struggle  against 
the  repression  and  suppression  of  prisoners 
rights  to  be  politically  active.  Letters 
expressing  a desire  to  join  the  struggle 
should  be  directed  to;  THE  LUIS 
ROQUE  INTERNAL  DEFENSE  COM- 
MITTEE, c-o  Lou  Cofone,  P.O.  Box  100, 
Somers,  Connecticut 


El  primero  de  julio,  1976,  Luis  Roque, 
activista  puertorriqueno  prisionero  en  la 
Institucion  CorrecciGnal  de  Connecticut 
(Somers)  fue  aislado  de  sus  companeros  de 
prision  a una  prision  particular,  la  cual 
mantienen  vigilada. 

En  el  momento  del  traslado  encontraron 
en  su  poder  4 copias  de  un  comunicado  de 
la  Coalicion  del  4 de  Julio:  Call  for  a 
National  Prisoners  Boycott,  llamando  a 
todos  los  prisineros  a participar  en  la 
actividad  del  4 de  julio. 

Tambien  encontraron  en  su  poder  7 
copias  de  un  ensayo  revolucionario  escrito 
p>or  prisioneros  de  la  prision  Auborn  del 
estado  de  Nueva  York.  Discurre  el  articulo 
sobre  la  necesidad  de  los  prisioneros  de 
analizar  el  sistema  politico  en  los  E.U.,  el 
cual  perpetua  el  sistema  presente 


correccional. 

Luis  Roque  fue  encontrado  culpable  de 
incitar  disturbios  y de  dar  falsa  in- 
formacion  y sentenciado  a estar  20  dias  en 
segregacion  punitiva.  Sin  embargo,  era 
conocido  por  la  administracion  de  la 
prision  que  el  boletin  de  la  coalicion  fue 
distribuido  dentro  de  la  prision.  Copias  del 
mismo  fueron  encontradas  en  los  pasillos  y 
en  los  tablones  de  edictos.  Y que  ademas 
muchos  de  los  prisioneros  recivieron  este 
boletin  por  el  correo.  Se  le  anade  a esto 
que  una  estacion  de  radio  WWUE  leyo 
este  comunicado  en  junio  de  1976.  A su 
vez  este  boletin  fue  impreso  en  muchos 
periodicos  radicales,  entregandoselos  a los 
prisioneros  del  Somers,  Roque  mantiene 
que  es  su  derecho  constitucional  estar 
activo  politicamente  en  la  prision  y que  no 
aceptara  la  represion  en  contra  de  su 
p>ersona  por  sus  convicciones  politicas.  En 
estos  mementos  Roque  esta  sujeto  a que  se 
le  aisle  de  los  demas  companeros  per- 
manentemente  (segregacion). 

Es  claramente  discriminatorio  la 
accion  tomada  por  la  administracion  del 
Somers  en  contra  de  todos  los  prisioneros 
puertorriquenos.  dijo  Lou  Cofone 
miembro  del  Comite  Interno  de  Defensa 
de  Luis  Roque.  "Aislar  a Luis  Roque  solo 
ofrese  prueva  de  la  supresion  y represion 
en  base  a nacionalidad  e ideas  politicas”. 

Este  Comite  necesita  ' de  un  comite 
externode  defensa  para  coordinar  la  lucha 
en  contra  de  la  represion  y supresion  de  los 
derechos  de  los  prisioneros  que  esten 
activos  en  la  politica. 

Cartas  que  expresen  solidaridad  y apoyo 
a este  comite  debera  dirigirse  a:  The  Luis 
Roque  Internal  Defense  Committee,  c-o 
Lou  Cofone,  P.O.  Box  1(X),  Somers. 
Connecticut. 


— Luis  Roque  Internal  Defense  Committee 


Re:  E14  De  Julio  De  1976 


Re:  July  4,  1976 


The  Revolutionary  Coalition,  which  is  a 
multi-racial  prisoners  collective  in  the 
federal  prison  system,  is  calling. for  all 
prisoners  in  the  U.S.,  to  boycott  all 
presentations  and  activities  (including 
meals)  on  July  4,  1976.  The  celebration  of 
freedom  and  independence  with  ruling 
class  America  would  be  a ridiculous  farce 
which  we  as  prisoners  cannot  accept.  A 
free  America  is  a vague  illusion  still  clung 
to  by  many  of  our  brainwashed  brothers 
and  sisters  within  the  prison  system.  By  this 
boycott  we  hope  to  illustrate  the  con- 
tradictions between  America’s  stated  goal 
of  freedom  and  its  actual  practice  of  en- 
slavement and  oppression.  In  solidarity 
with  the  struggle  world  wide  and  within  the 
U.S.,  all  prisoners  will  spend  the  fourth  of 
July  studying  and  discussing  the  American 
system  of  injustice.  On  this  infamous  day 
we  will  accept  nothing  from  the  op- 
pressor's system,  neither  food,  favors  or 
privileges.  When  the  prisoners  stand  in 
unity  the  prison  doors  will  open.  America 
must  realize  that  its  inhuman  system  must 
be  changed,  while  we  prisoners  must 
realize  that  it  is  we  who  must  do  the 
changing. 

The  Revolutionary  Coalition 
May  26, 1976 


La  Coalicion  Revolucionaria,  cual  es  la 
multi-racial  colectiva  de  prisoneros  en  el 
sistema  federal  de  prisiones,  estan 
llamando  a todos  los  prisioneros  en  los 
Estados  Unidos  a boycotear  todas  las 
presentaciones  y actividades  (incluyendo 
las  comidas)  en  el  4 de  julio  de  1976.  La 
celebracion  de  libertad  y independencia 
con  la  clase  gobemadora  Americana  seria 
una  farsa  ridicula  que  nosotros  como 
prisioneros  no  podemos  aceptar.  Una 
America  libre  es  una  vaga  ilusion  que  aun 
muchos  de  nuestros  hermanos  y hermanas 
“sesos  lavados”  dentro  del  sistema  de 
prisiones  todavia  creen  ser  realizable. 
Atraves  del  boycoteo  nosotros  deseamos 
ilustrar  las  contradic clones  que  existen  en 
America  entre  los  declarados  objetivos  de 
libertad  y sus  actuates  practicas  de 
esclavizamiento  y opresion.  En  solidaridad 
con  la  lucha  international  y la  lucha  dentro 
de  los  Estados  Unidos,  todos  los 
prisioneros  pasaran  el  4 de  julio  estudiando 
y discuitiendo  el  sistema  Americano  de 
injusticia.  En  este  infame  dia  no  acep- 
taremos  nada  que  nos  ofrescan  los 
opresores  del  sistema,  ni  comida,  favores  o 
privilegios.  Cuando  los  prisioneros  se 
paren  unidos  las  puertas  de  la  prision 
abriran.  America  debe  de  darse  cuenta  que 
su  sistema  inhumano  tiene  que  cambiar,  y 
nosotros  los  prisioneros  tenemos  que 
damos  cuenta  que  somos  nosotros  los  que 
tenemos  que  lograr  ese  cambio  atraves  de 
nuestras  luchas. 

La  Coalicion  Revolucionaria 
El  26  de  mayo  de  1976 


Toward  a United  Struggle 


Who  are  we  and  why  are  we  in  prison? 
These  two  questions  should  be  uppermost 
in  the  min^  of  every  man  and  woman 
behind  prison  walls.  Criminologists  (people 
who  study  crime  and  criminals)  say  we  are 
sick  and  put  us  in  prisons  to  “protect 
society,"  and  to  rehabilitate  us.  What  these 
criminologists  are  saying,  gives  us  a clue  to 
who  we  are.  Because  if  you  are  trying  to 
rehabilitate  someone,  what  you  are  trying 


working  class,  ask  the  people  around  you  if 
they  worked  when  they  were  in  the  streets,, 
and  how  many  jobs  they  have,  had,  Th^ 
large  majority  will  tell  you  that  they  have 
worked  at  quite  a few  jobs.  You  should 
also  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  whenever 
the  unemployment  rate  goes  up  so  does  the 
crime  rate  and  consequently  the  number  of 
prisoners  increases  - there  is  definitely  a 
relationship  there. 


to  do  is:  restore  him  to  what  he  was  before 
he  “went  wrong." 

What  were  we  then,  before  we  “went 
wrong?”  Take  a look  around  you;  do  you 
see  any  Rockefellers,  Duponts,  or  Hearsts? 
How  many  bankers  do  you  see?  I doubt  if 
you  see  any,  but  there  might  be  one  or  two. 
Why  don’t  you  see  any  of  these  ruling  class 
people?  Because  prisoners  don’t  come 
from  the  ruling  class  they  come  from  the 
working  class.  Why  don’t  prisoners  come 
from  the  ruling  class?  Because  the  ruling 
class  built  the  prisons  and  they  didn’t  build 
them  for  themselves;  they  built  them  for 
the  working  class. 

If  .you  doubt  prisoners  come  from  the 


This  leads  us  to  a solution  to  the 
question:  why  are  we  prisoners?  Under  the 
capitalist  system  the  economy  goes 
through  periodic  crisis,  because  on  the  one 
hand,  capitalists  want  to  pay  workers  as 
little  as  possible  so  they  can  make  the  most 
profit,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  want 
workers  to  buy  back  the  things  they  are 
producing,  at  the  highest  price  possible. 
When  the  prices  are  too  high  for  the 
workers  to  buy  up  what  has  been 
produced,  the  capitalist  produces  less,  and 
since  he  produces  less,  he  needs  less 
workers  than  he  already  has:  so  he  starts 
laying  people  off,  which  creates  com- 
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WOMEN 

POLITICAL 

LOLITA  LEBRON 

Lolita  Lebron  grew  up  in  a poor  peasant 
family  in  Lares,  historical  stie  of  the  1868 
proclamation  of  the  First  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico.  She  has  described  her  early 
life  like  this: 

I was  a very  happy  little  girl.  I enjoyed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  love  among  family 
and  community.  Love  was  the  motivating 
force  of  the  working  people.  But  the 
conditions  in  which  the  working  people 
lived  were  deeply  engraved  in  my  heart. 

These  were  honest  hardworking  people, 
who  were  exploited  and  oppressed  by  the 
subjugating  system  of  my  country  under 
U.S.  domination.  The  great  poverty  I saw 
among  my  people  moved  me  to  deep 
thought.  I always  have  dreamed  of  a better 
life  for  my  people,  especially  the  children. 

After  World  War  II  there  was  a period  of 
rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization  in 
Puerto  Rico  known  as  Operation  Boot- 
strap, which  set  off  economic  and  political 
turmoil.  The  Nationalist  Party  grew 
rapdily,  and  the  U.S.  government 
responded  with  a campaign  to  destroy  the 
party  through  imprisonment  and  murder. 
This  repression  was  misrepresented  in  the 
press  as  a “civil  war.”  By  a narrow  vote,  the 
U.N.  declared  Puerto  Rico  an  intemal 
affair  of  the  U.S. 

The  Nationalists,  compelled  by  in- 
tolerable conditions  in  their  country, 
decided  to  take  action  against  strategic 
symbols  of  U.S.  imperialism.  On  March  1, 
1954,  Lolita  Lebron  led  a surprise  attack  on 
the  congressional  chamber  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  She  and  three  men  entered  with 
guns  in  their  hands,  calling  out  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  Lolita  herself 
fired  at  the  eagle  on  the  balcony,  unfurled 
the  flag  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  shouted:  “Viva 
Puerto  Rico  Libre!” 

They  did  not  expect  to  come  out  alive. 
But  now  after  more  than  20  years,  the  four, 
plus  another  Nationalist,  Oscar  Collazo, 
are  the  longest-held  political  prisoners  in 
the  U.S.  Pleas  for  pardons  from  the 
governor,  the  senate,  and  the  political 
party  leaders  of  Puerto  Rico  have  so  far 
been  ignored  by  President  Ford. 

Lolita  Lebron  is  held  at  Alderson 
Federal  Penitentiary  for  Women  in  West 
Virginia.  At  various  times  since  her  arrest 

ARGENTINA: 

WOMEN  IN 
PRISON 

(Off  our  Backs)  The  political  situation  iu 
Argentina  has  been  deteriorating  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  in  recent  months 
incidents  of  imprisonment  and  torture 
have  greatly  increased.  Isabel  Peron  was 
legally  elected  as  President  of  the  Republic 
on  July  1,  1974  following  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Juan.  Under  her  rule,  Argen- 
tinians suffered  from  political  repression 
and  their  lives  were  marked  by  many  of  the 
same  horrors  Chileans  are  experiencing 
under  the  Pinochet  regime,  including 
imprisonment  for  political  activities  and 
execution  by  right  wing  murder  squads. 

The  Argentine  military  coup  of  March 
24,  1976,  and  the  installation  of  General 
Jorge  Videla  as  President  of  the  Republic, 
set  the  stage  for  the  ensuing  escalated 
repression  against  the  broadest  sections  of 
the  Argentine  people  by  the  Government, 
Argentine  Armed  Forces  and  police. 
Cultural  repression  and  press  censorship 
have  been  two  of  the  immediately  visible 
manifestations  of  the  regime’s  insidious 
campaign  to  abolish  freedom  of  speech 
and  to  eradicate  the  burgeoning 
organization  of  the  independent  labor 
movement. 

The  regime  moved  expeditiously  in  the 
firing  of  hundreds  of  university  and  high 
school  teachers  and  staff  and  in  the  hiring 
of  professionals  who  are  sympathetic  to  its 
policies,  and  simultaneously  placing  the 
content  and  financing  of  the  educational 
programs  under  its  authority. 

One  month  following  the  coup,  the 
regime  issued  a statement  prohibiting  the 
transmittal  of  all  news  other  than  that 
furnished  by  its  press  secretary.  In  ad- 
ditioirrit  Was  declared  that  all  presses  were 
forbidden  to  inform,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  any  subversive  activities. 

In  its  operations  to  attack  the  labor 
solidarity,  the  regime  declared  all  strikes 


PRISONERS 

Lureida  Torres 
Appeal  Refused 

NEW  YORK  - Lureida  Torres,  a Puerto 
Rican  Independista  and  a member  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP)  found  in 
contempt  of  court  of  May  13  for  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  a federal  grand  jury  in- 
terrogation (see  oob),  June  1976),  took  her 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  has 
subsequently  refused  to  hear  it.  On  June 
24,  over  75  demonstrators  protested  her 
jailing  in  front  of  the  courthouse  at  Foley 
Square. 

Prior  to  surrendering  herself  to  U.S. 
marshalls,  Lureida  Torres  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  courthouse  and  reaffirmed  her 
commitment  to  the  Puerto  Rican  liberation 
struggle,  “No  matter  how  many  of  us  you 
send  to  jail,  the  movement  will  grow 
stronger  every  day.” 

The  grand  jury  investigation  concerns 
the  1975  bombings  of  Fraunces  Tavern, 
several  banks  and  insurance  companies  by 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Puerto  Rican 
National  Liberation  (FALN)  who  claimed 
credit  for  the  acts. 

Although  the  PSP  has  renounced  any 
connection  with  the  bombings,  the 
government  continues  its  harassment  of 
Lureida  Torres  and  its  attack  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  independence  movement  and  on 
women’s  participation  in  that  struggle. 

Lureida  Torres  now  joins  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  in  the  U.S.  and  Puerto 
Rico  who  have  been  working  for  the  in- 
dependence of  their  homeland.  For  more 
information  concerning  her  case  and  those 
of  others  contact:  Grand  Jury  Project,  853 
Broadway,  Room  1415,  New  York,  N.Y 
1(X)03  (212)  533-2299. 

-info  from  the  grand  jury  project  and 
workers  worid 


she  has  been  forcibly  drugged,  kept  in  total 
isolation  for  many  months,  placed  in  an 
uisane  asylum,  and  denied  correspondence 
with  the  other  Nationalist  prisoners.  Her 
dedication  to  her  country  and  its  freedom 
continues.  Since  1973  she  has  been  eligible 
to  see  the  parole  board,  but  she  refused  to 
go,  saying  she  will  not  accept  any  con- 
ditions on  her  release  nor  leave  without  the 
release  of  all  her  comrades.  She  has  ex- 
pressed deep  scrfidarity  and  happiness  for 
the  victory  of  the  Vietnamese,  and 
comradeship  for  the  Cuban  people  and 
their  revolution.  When  she  was  asked 
recently  what  could  be  done  for  her  she 
said,  “Fight  for  the  freedom  of  my  country; 
to  love  me  is  to  love  my  country.” 


illegal  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  of 
up  to  ten  years;  banned  all  labor  unions; 
appointed  itself  arbitrator  in  all  labor 
conflicts  and  replaced  union  leaders  with 
regime  military  officers. 

The  widespread  political  repression  in 
Argentina  had  been  intensified  by  the 
regime’s  voiding  of  a constitutional  clause 
which  allows  individuals  arrested  for 
violation  of  state  of  siege  regulations  to  opt 
for  voluntary  exile.  The  regime’s  issuance 
of  a new  “Public  Security  Law”  on  the  day 
of  the  coup  established  a network  of 
military  tribunals,  set  in  operation  the 
death  penalty  and  lowered  to  the  age  of  16 
those  punishable  for  political  crimes. 
Amnesty  International  estimates  that  there 
are  between  15,0(X)  and  30,(KX)  prisoners, 
Miile  an  Argentine  refugee  organization 
located  in  Mexico  approximates  the  figure 
at  20,000. 

Prison  conditions  in  Argentina  have 
worsened  since  the  regime  removed  prison 
guards  and  employed  Army  and  gen- 
darmerie personnel  who  have  consistently 
adhered  to  the  administering  of  harsh 
measures  which  foster  the  generation  of  a 
state  of  terror  both  inside  and  outside  the 
prisons.  The  increasing  prohibition  of  visits 
by  family,  friends  and  lawyers,  as  well  as 
the  holding  of  prisoners  incomunicado  for 
extremely  long  periods,  are  part  of  the 
regime’s  overt  practicing  of  psychological 
deprivation  perpetrated  on  the  prisoners. 

Filth  & Famine 

Throughout  the  country  there  are 
women  and  children  (I  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  approximate  figures) 
imprisoned  in  some  of  the  most  inhumane 
and  uninhabitable  structures,  and  deprived 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  One  of  these 
institutions.  Villa  Devoto,  located  in 
Buenos  Aires,  is  a depressing  example  of 
the  regime’s  tactics  to  strip  individuals,  in 
this  case  women,  of  human  dignity  and 


place  their  lives  in  constant  jeopardy  in  the 
most  unhygienic  environment  one  can 
imagine. 

Mothers  and  their  15  babies,  ranging  in 
age  from  one  month  to  24  months,  are 
living  in  one  cell  area,  and  are  only  allowed 
to  enter  an  outside  patio  for  one  hour  per 
day.  There  are  no  special  accomodations 
for  the  babies’  diets,  and  after  the  coup 
mothers  were  informed  that  shortly  their 
babies  would  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
placed  in  the  nursery.  The  unhygienic 
surroundings  - rats,  cockroaches,  and 
infectious  insects  everywhere  - aggravated 
by  the  nutritional  deficiencies  of  the  meals 
and  the  lack  of  medical  attention,  have 
caused  many  women  and  children  to  suffer 
from  chronic  diahrrea,  vomiting,  in- 
fections, fever  and  malnutrition. 

In  another  area  of  Villa  Devoto  prison, 
25  women  and  19  children  were  inhabiting 
a cell  area  where  raw  sewage  was  leaking 
through  the  ceiling  cracks  as  a result  of  a 
heavy  rainfall.  The  electricity  was  cut  off, 
and  the  women  and  children  were  forced 
to  remain  in  their  beds. 

The  prison  officials  then  promised  to 
disinfect  the  cell;  thus  moving  them  to  a 15 
foot  by  30  foot  cell.  Subsequently,  the 
mothers  were  moved  to  another  building 
area  of  the  prison,  separating  them  from 
part  of  the  children.  After  165  hours  and 
much  verbal  persistence,  they  were 
transferred  back  to  the  original  cell. 

Upon  entering  the  cell  it  became  readily 
evident  that  the  events  of  the  preceding 
few  days  were  an  operation  to  humiliate 
the  women  and  children,  and  that  the 
prison  officials  had  no  intention  of 
cleaning  the  cell  at  that  time.  Instead,  they 
had  taken  all  the  prisoners'  personal 
belongings:  clothes,  utensils,  bedding,  etc. 
and  heaped  them  in  a comer  mixed  with 
the  human  excrement,  mud  and  infectious 
insects  which  infest  raw  sewage. 

Finally,  prison  officials  promised  to 
come  and  disinfect  the  cell,  after  the 
women  and  children  had  been  robbed  of 
their  personal  effects.  They  waited  in  the 
patio  area  during  the  cleaning  process,  and 
then  were  ordered  by  Maria  del  Carmen 
Mieres,  a prison  assistant,  to  re-enter  even 
though  the  disinfectant  fumes  were  toxic 
and  the  floor  was  very  slippery.  A pregnant 
woman  injured  her  head  and  ribs  when  she 
fell  on  the  slippery  floor. 

Abdacdoa 

Rosa  Molina  de  Sandoval,  a 55-year-old 
woman  and  mother  of  five,  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  her  eldest  daughter  on 
March  18,  1975  in  Bajo  Flores.  Although 
this  incident  took  place  before  the  coup,  it 
points  up  to  the  prevalence  of  political 
repression  that  was  mounting  under  Isabel 
Peron’s  rule.  ^ 

Rosa  Molina  was  a domestic  worker  and 
craftsperson  as  well  as  a diligent  helper  in 
her  husband’s  heavy  work.  She  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  a primary  school  in  her 
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village.  Police  entered  her  home  on  March 
18,  and  at  gunpoint  abducted  her  and  her 
daughter.  They  were  .subjected  to  several 
periods  of  intense  interrogation  and 
tortured  by  the  application  of  electricity  all 
over  their  bodies  while  they  were  held  at 
Police  Headquarters. 

Rosa  Molina  had  been  operated  on  for 
breast  cancer,  and  the  burns  she  suffered 
from  the  electrical  torture  techniques  were 
amplified  due  to  her  debilitated  condition. 
.She  was  transferred  to  Villa  Devoto  and 
denied  medical  attention  except  for  being 
administered  tranquilizers. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  women  in- 
carcerated at  Villa  Devoto: 

1. )  Beatriz  Serreno:  suffering  from 
hapatic  problems.  Does  not  receive 
medication  or  an  adequate  diet. 

2. )  Maria  del  Carmen  Peralta:  suffering 
from  anemia,  affected  by  paralysis  and 
does  not  receive  treatment. 

3. )  Graciela  Chein:  suffering  from 
vesicle  and  intestinal  problems  for  months. 
She  was  not  given  the  results  of  her  blood 
tests,  nor  were  X-rays  taken.  She  has  low 
blood  pressure  and  faints  frequently. 

4. )  Violeta  Nunez:  suffering  from  post- 
partum vaginal  fissures  which  were 
reopened  due  to  an  abortion  produced 
during  torture.  She  urgently  ifeeds  medical 
care. 

5. )  Maria  Elena  Fusi:  suffering  from  a 
perforation  of  the  intestines.  Had  4 
operations.  Vesicular  obstruction  and  no 
treatment  given  to  her. 

6. )  Maria  Ines  Britos:  suffering  from 
pulmonary  emphysema.  They  didn’t 
complete  inhalation  therapy  or  give  her  the 
results  of  analysis.  Her  diet  is  inadequate. 

These  are  only  a few  examples  of  how 
the  regime  is  proceeding  to  assassinate 
women  by  denying  them  the  urgent 
medical  attention  they  need  most 
desperately. 

The  military  headquarters  of  the  Videla 
regime  have  set  up  concentration  camps 
where  more  innocent  people  are  in- 
carcerated. Many  of  these  people  have 
been  included  in  the  numbers  of  “disap- 
peared” individuals.  Often  they  are 
executed,  officials  using  the  excuse  that 
they  tried  to  escape. 

The  majority  of  the  thousands  of  women 
and  men  who  have  been  arrested  nnce  the 
coup  have  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Argentine  government  as  prisoners.  Not 
only  does  this  lack  of  information  con- 
tribute to  the  atmosphere  of  terror,  but 
also,  it  endangers  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
who  may  be  executed  at  any  moment. 

In  a recent  press  conference,  the 
Argentine  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  government  has 
received  thousands  of  protest  letters  and 
tdegrams  from  all  over  the  world.  He 
attributed  this  influx  of  mail  to  the  in- 
fluence that  “subversive  elements”  have  on 
people  inside  and  outside  Argentina. 


Drunk  Fish 


Subversion  of  Civil  Liberties  By  FBI 


Who  would  think  that  a group  of  armed 
and  organized  men  would  be  afraid  of  the 
ideas  propagated  by  a German  newspaper 
editor  who  has  been  dead  for  almost  a 
hundred  years?  Strange  as  it  sounds,  this  is 
the  picture  which  emerges  from  recent 
revelations  about  the  FBI’s  guidelines  for 
investigating  Americtm  Marxist  groups. 

The  FBI  is  currently  under  public, 
judicial,  and  Congressional  attack  for  the 
many  illegal  acts  it  has  committed  against 
American  citizens.  These  acts  include 
multiple  burglaries  and  illegal  wiretaps. 
One  of  the  prime  targets  of  the  FBI  has 
been  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP),  a 
Marxist  organization  whose  offices, 
especially  in  New  York  City,  have  been 
burglarized  and  illegally  wiretapped 
hundreds  of  times  by  the  Bureau. 

The  FBI  may  arbitrarily  classify  an 
organization  as  either  a “domestic 
security”  case  or  a “counterintelligence” 
case  (with  the  connotations  of  espionage 
that  it  implies).  If  the  Bureua  classifies  the 
organization  as  a “domestic  security”  case, 
the  case  is  assigned  to  the  General  In- 
vestigation section  of  the  Bureau.  By  law, 
the  Bureau  may  investigate  the 
organization  only  if  there  is  evidence  that  it 
is  preparing  to  overthrow  or  interfere  with 
the  functioning  of  the  Federal  government, 
impair  interstate  commerce,  or  deprive 
persons  of  their  civil  liberties.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  FBI  decides  to  classify  an 
organization  as  an  "counterintelligence” 
case,  it  assigns  the  case  to  its  Intelligence 
section  and  then  conducts  incredibly 
elaborate  and  (now  it  has  been  revealed) 
illegal  investigations  against  the 
organization,  even  though  there  is  not  one 
scrap  of  evidence  implicating  the 
organization  in  any  criminal  activity. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  FBI’s  in- 
vestigation of  the  SWP.  W.C.  Sullivan, 
former  head  of  the  FBI’s  intelligence 
division,  said  in  a deposition  to  the  SWP’s 
lawyers  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  any  violent  or  unla'vful  activities 
engaged  in  by  party  members.  Robert 
Shackleford,  an  FBI  official  with  overall 
responsibility  for  the  SWP  investigation, 
reported  that  ’’the  bureau  has  conceded 
that  the  SWP  has  never  been  engaged  in 
organizational  violence,  nor  has  it  taken 
any  criminal  steps  towards  overthrowing 
the  country.” 

Due  to  the  public  outrage  over  the 
Bureau’s  activities,  the  FBI  is  now  con- 
sidering switching  many  of  its  in- 
vestigations out  of  its  Intelligence  section. 
(In  fact  the  Bureau  may  take  the  op- 
portunity to  scale  down  its  long-standing 


investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by 
turning  it  over  to  its  General  Investigation 
branch.)  Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  intends 
on  keeping  the  SWP  in  the  “coun- 
terintelligance”  category.  The  Bureau 
insists  that  under  “official”  guidelines  it  is 
allowed  to  do  this,  but  the  “official” 
guidelines  are  in  fact  also  secret  ...  It  is 
generally  thought  that  if  the  group  is  in- 
ternaticmal  in  nature  the  FBI  may  treat  it  as 
a ‘‘counterintelligence  case”.  However,  the 
SWP  has  severed  its  international 
organizational  connections.  Regardless  of 
the  “official”  reasons,  the  FBI  is  quite 
candid  in  admitting  its  real  reasons  for 
subjecting  the  SWP  to  illegal  investigations 
m the  past  and  claiming  it  for  “coun- 
terintelligence programs  in  the  future.”  In 
the  words  of  FBI  official  Shackleford: 
“The  party  was  targeted  for  its  rhetoric.” 

In  plain  English  “rhetoric”  means 
“speech”  and  we  are  guaranteed  the  right 
of  free  speech.  Even  though  the  Congress 
and  the  judiciary  are  currently  in- 
vestigating the  FBI  for  its  history  of 
burglaries  and  illegal  wiretaps,  perhaps  the 
investigations  should  be  expanded  to  deal 
with  the  FBPs  conspiracy  to  deprive 
American  citizens  of  their  civil  rights, 
particularly  the  1st  ammendment  right  of 
free  speech. 

According  to  FBI  Director  Clarence  M. 
Kelly,  morale  at  the  Bureau  is  “low.” 

Mental  Patients 
in  South  Africa 

(CPF)  The  white  racist  regime  of  South 
Africa  is  battling  to  prevent  disclosure  of  a 
new  scandal  involving  another  harsh 
application  of  apartheid;  the  treatment  of 
African  mental  patients.  When  over- 
crowding led  the  state  to  transfer  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  population  of  state 
run  mental  institutions  to  privately  owned 
institutions,  more  than  90  percent  trans- 
ferred were  Africans.  The  private 
asylums,  formerly  mining  compounds,  are 
used  as  sources  of  cheap  labor  by  local 
industries. 

The  hospital  staffs  ~ hired  and  paid  by 
the  white  supremacist  regime  - include  no 
full  time  psychiatrists.  White  supervisors 
and  five  to  ten  aides  care  for  up  to  1,000 
patients  in  some  institutions.  The  com- 
pounds are  similar  to  concentration  camps, 
featuring  high  walls,  mesh  wire  windows 
and  cold,  overcrowded  dormitories. 


Patients  sleep  on  thin  straw  mats  on 
concrete  floors.  Little  or  no  psychiatirc  of 
medical  care  is  available.  Most  hospitals 
are  visited  once  a week  by  a private 
psychiatrist. 

In  reaction  to  newspaper  reports  of 
these  conditions,  the  regime  passed 
legislation  providing  for  stiff  penalties  for 
unauthorized  publication  of  photos  or 
‘false’  information  about  the  institutions  or 
the  patients. 


Black  Uprising 
Spread  in 
South  Africa 


(LNS)  The  white  minority  regime  of  John 
Vorster  is  reportedly  worried  that  the 
militant  protests  taking  place  in  Soweto 
will  spread  to  Cape  Town  - 800  miles 
distant  - and  to  numerous  other  townships 
and  bantustans. 

Cape  Town  is  the  center  of  South 
Africa’s  mullato  or  ‘colored’  population,  as 
the  whites  call  it,  and  the  government  fears 
that  the  mullato  population  will  join  forces 
with  the  black  majority. 

Mullato  students  at  Cape  Town’s  ’colored’ 
University  have  gone  on  strike  to  support 
the  black  protests,  while  University  of- 
ficials have  banned  student  meetings  and 
have  suspended  the  student  council  in  an 
attempt  to  control  the  situation. 

The  government  is  trying  the  same 
tactics  to  prevent  the  spread  of  white 
student  support  for  the  black  uprisings.  On 
August  12,  800  students  were  arrested  in 
the  white  University  of  Cape  Town  when 
they  tried  to  march  to  the  black  sections 
outside  the  city  in  a demonstration  of 
support  for  the  black  students. 

Other  demonstrations  of  support  are 
occurrring  throughout  South  Africa,  in- 
volving not  only  high  school  and  college 
students  of  all  races,  but  workers  as  well. 
In  Johannesburg,  blockades  by  factory 
workers  have  resulted  in  a 75-80  percent 
absentee  rate. 

In  the  United  States  very  little  pressure 
has  been  put  on  the  many  corporations 
whose  vast  investments  in  racist  South 
Africa  help  to  provide  the  strong  economic 
base  which  keeps  the  minority  regime  in 
power. 


Graft  in  the 
Daycare  Business 

Information  has  come  to  light  in  the 
daycare  business  that  a small  number  of 
individuals  own,  operate  and  make 
outrageous  profits  on  New  York  City’s 
Daycare  Centers. 

Research  has  uncovered  evidence  of 
highly  concentrated  ownership  in  the 
names  of  some  seven  persons,  many  with 
strong  politcal  connections.  Discrepencies 
abound  in  the  operation  and  contractual 
arrangements  with  the  owners  of  these 
centers,  which  are  funded  with  millions  of 
federal  dollars.  Researchers  have  found 
that  rents  had  been  increased  at  some, 
although  firm  leases  had  traded  hands  20 
times  in  seven  months,  apparently  to  take 
advantage  of  an  income-tax  loophole. 

In  one  instance,  a daycare  operator  has 
been  charging  the  city  $98,000  in  rent  on  a 
building  that  had  originally  been  bought 
for  $25,000.  Investigators  from  the  city’s 
Comptroller’s  Office  found  that,  ironically, 
the  city  had  originally  owned  most  of  the 
sites  of  the  centers,  which  were  sold  for  a 
song”  they  said.  Of  course,  the  victims  of 
this  graft  are  the  families  who  use  these 
services  - the  present  fiscal  crisis  has 
caused  many  daycare  centers  to  close  and 
another  49  are  currently  slated  to  go  under. 

City  Comptroller  Harrison  Goldin  has 
called  the  caycare  business  “a  developer’s 
dream"  and  possibly  “the  largest  give-away 
program  in  the  city’s  history.” 


POLICE  DOGS  ATTACK  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  DEMONSTRATORS 


Get  Gov’t  Aid 


(CPF)  Apparently  taking  very  seriously 
the  expression  “he  drinks  like  a fish,”  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  has  been  “spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  determine  the 
aggressive  behavioural  differences  be- 
tween ‘drunk’  and  ‘sober’  fish.” 

According  to  Senator  William  Proxmire, 
$102,000  were  spent  on  the  fish  studies, 
which  included  one  experiment  to  com- 
pare, in  sunfish,  the  difference  in 
aggressiveness  produced  by  gin  and 
tequila. 

As  these  studies  were  being  done,  the 
NIAAA  was  also  spending  $90,000  to 
produce  alcoholic  rats  - neurotic  ones  at 
that.  The  rats  were  placed  in  no-win,  no- 
exit situations,  driven  thoroughly  neurotic, 
and  then  offered  alcohol  to  relieve  their 
anxieity. 

These  two  pork  barrel,  boon-doggle 
experiments  were  sufficient  to  win  the 
NIAAA  Senator  Proxmire’s  less-than- 
coveted  “Fleece  of  the  Month”  award.  This 
was  no  small  achievement,  because  the 
NIAAA  was  not  without  competition  from 
her  sister  ship  in  silliness,  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  “A  recent  NIDA 
grant  $121,000,”  says  Proxmire  went  “to 
study  the  “effects  of  marijuana  on  male 
sexual  arousal  while  viewing  pornographic 
films.”  Still  another  $174,000  was  spent  to 
study  the  “sociocultural  aspects  of 
marijuana  use  by  the  Zulu  people  of  South 
Africa.”  And  more  than  $270,000  was  spent 
to  study  the  use  of  Qat  by  the  people  of 
North  Y emen.  Qat  is  similar  to  benzidrine 
and  is  obtained  by  “chewing  the  leaves  of  a 
bush.” 


Women  Hold 

Night  March 


The  freedom  of  women  to  go  out  at  night 
— visiting,  to  the  store,  for  a walk  — is 
severely  curtailed  by  fear  of  sexual  assault. 
But  women  are  fighting  back. 

Demonstrating  their  anger  at  this  forced 
curfew,  a militant  march  of  nearly  1000 
women  and  some  male  supporters, 
chanting  “Stop  rape,  fight  back,”  marched 
through  New  York  City’s  Central  Park  the 
night  of  Aug.  4 in  a Women’s  Walk  Against 
Rape. 

“We  have  the  right  to  use  the  world  at 
night,”  said  Yolanda  Bako,  a speaker  at  the 
program  which  preceded  the  march. 

The  program  at  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  included  speakers,  music,  skits  and 
a demonstration  of  self-defense 
techniques. 

Messages  of  support,  sent  by  Reps.  Bella 
S.  Abzug  of  Manhattan  and  Elizabeth 
Holtzman  of  Brooklyn,  noted  that  less  than 
2 percent  of  rapists  are  ever  convicted. 
Abzug,  quoting  feminist  author  Susan 
BrownmiUer,  wrote:  “One  of  the  reasons 
that  men  continue  to  rape  is  that  they 
continue  to  get  away  with  it.” 

Speakers  repeatedly  stressed  the  need 
for  stronger  rape  laws.  Despite  significant 
reforms  over  the  last  year  (the  New  York 
Senate  passed  a bill  last  June  barring 
defend  attorneys  from  questioning  rape 
victims  about  their  sex  lives)  the  rape 
remains  the  least  reported  major  crime. 

Women  are  reluctant  to  disclose  rape 
because  of  the  insensitivity  of  police  of- 
ricers  and  the  courts.  Rape  victims  have 
often  remarked  that  “the  rape  was  bad  but- 
the  trial  was  worse.”  Only  30  percent  of 
rapes  are  reported,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

(The  number  of  rapes  increases  in 
August.  The  women’s  anti-Rape  Coalition 
— one  of  the  organizers  of  the  march  — 
has  declared  August  Rape  Prevention 
Month. 
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THE  CASE  OF  PUERTO  RICO  BEFORE  THE  U.N. 


August  20, 1976 

The  People  of  Puerto  Rico  have  a long 
and  heroic  history  of  struggle  for  its 
national  liberation.  On  September  23,  1868 
Puerto  Ricans  launched  their  War  of 
Independence  against  Spain,  the  then 
colonial  ruler.  As  a result  of  the  “Grito  de 
Lares,”  Spain  was  forced  to  give  Puerto 
Ricans  a large  degree  of  autonomy;  much 
greater  than  that  which  exists  under  the 
present  colonial  rule  of  the  United  States. 

On  July  25,  1898  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  invaded  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  placed  under 
military  rule.  On  December  10,  1898  as  a 
result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Spain  “ceded” 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  despite 
the  fact  that  under  the  “Letter  of 
Autonomy”  of  1897,  Spain  could  not  alter 
tfie  status  of  Puerto  Rico  without  the 
consent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Parliament. 
Therefore,  Spain  could  not  "cede”  Puerto 
Rico,  nor  could  the  United  States  accept 
such  transference,  as  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  had  not  been  consulted  on  the 
matter. 

Under  United  States  imperialist 
domination,  Puerto  Ricans  have 
repeatedly  voiced,  through  peaceful  and 
armed  struggle,  their  wish  that  the  colony 
be  granted  its  independence.  Not  only  did 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ignore  the  demands  for  independence,  but, 
it  had  the  audacity  to  impose,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Puerto  Rican  legislature, 
North-American  citizenship  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  people,  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Jones  Act  of  1917. 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  Article  73 
(c),  approved  by  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  in  1945,  which  constitutes  an 
international  treaty  of  which  the  United 
States  is  part,  states  that  the  members  of 
the  UN  which  have  th*^  . e^onsibiHty  of 
administering  non-self-governing 
territories  recognize  that  the  interests 
of  the  (people)  of  these  territories  are 
second  to  none.”  Further,  the  member 
nations  agree  to  “develop  self-governance 
taking  into  consideration  the  political 
aspirations  of  the  respective  (colonized) 
peoples.” 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  keeping  with 
its  long  history  of  not  fulfilling  its  treaties, 
fraudently  told  the  UN  members  that  a 
plebiscite  was  held  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1948 
in  which  Puerto  Ricans  expressed  their 
desire  to  continue  under  United  States 
rule. 


In  1952,  the  United  States  Government 
by  virtue  of  Public  Law  600,  imposed  the 
status  of  Free  Associated  State  (Com- 
monwealth) on  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 
The  Free  Associated  State  is  a deceitful 
form  of  hiding  the  colonial  nature  of  the 
United  States  political,  social  and 
economic  control  over  Puerto  Rico. 

In  1953,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
adopted  resolution  748  (VIII)  relieving  the 
United  States  of  the  obligation  of  sub- 
mitting reports  as  required  by  Article  74  of 
the  UN  Charter  on  the  basis  that  the 
Territory  had  achieved  commonwealth 
status. 

But,  20  years  later,  in  August  1973,  the 
United  Nations  Decolonization  Committee 
adopted  a resolution  ratified  in  December 
of  the  same  year  by  the  General  Assembly 
which  “recognized  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  to  self- 
determination  and  independence  by  virtue 
of  Resolution  1514  (XV)  of  December  14, 
1960.” 


The  United  Nations  decision  represents 
an  important  victory  for  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  in  their  just  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, and  reflects  the  growing 
solidarity  with  this  cause  on  the  part  of  the 
international  community. 

The  colonial  situation  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  unmasked.  The  U.S.  Government, 
with  the  willing  collaboration  of  the 
colonial  administrators,  intend  once  again 
to  deceive  the  Puerto  Rican  people  and  the 
world,  pretending  that  they  are  going  to 
reformulate  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  through  the 
“Compact  of  Permanent  Union,”  which  is 
now  being  discussed  in  Washington. 

An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  this  purpose 
was  set  up  in  1973  composed  of  seven 
North-American  members  and  seven 
Puerto  Rican  functionaries  and 
collaborators.  The  draft  of  a “Pact  of 
Permanent  Union  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the 
United  States”  submitted  by  this  com- 
mittee to  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  not  only  maintains  intact  U.S. 
colonial  domination,  but  also  opens  the 
way  to  annexation  of  the  island  as  an 
“incorporated  territory  of  the  United 
States.”  Thus,  converting  Puerto  Rico, 
through  legalistic  cosmetics,  into  an  in- 
ternal matter  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  support  these  aims,  US 
imperialists  maneuvered  until  it  succeeded 
in  postponing  the  discussion  and  vote  on 
the  colonial  situation  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
United  Nations  Decolonization  Com- 
mittee, passing  off  their  relations  of 
domination  and  control  with  Puerto  Rico 
as  relations  between  “freely  associated” 
countries. 

No  country  can  “freely  associate”  itself 
while  it  is  under  the  occupation  of  the 
power  it  is  supposed  to  be  associating  with. 
Seventeen  North-American  military  bases 
in  Puerto  Rico  (including  one  of  the  largest 
navel  bases  in  the  world).  United  States 
control  of  the  media  in  Puerto  Rico, 
control  of  schools,  the  judiciary,  com- 
merce, and  most  importantly,  the  very 
food  Puerto  Ricans  eat  (as  a result  of  the 
planned  destruction  of  Puerto  Rican 
agriculture),  ensure  that  Puerto  Ricans 
“freely  associate”  with  the  colonizing 
power. 


THREE  NEW  HCAC  DIRECTORS  SEATED 


The  lengthy  dispute  over  membership  on 
the  Board  of  the  Hampshire  Community 
Action  Commission,  Inc.  (HCAC)  was 
partially  settled  on  the  18th  of  August. 

After  months  of  intense  conflict  between 
directors  and  groups  demanding  seats  on 
the  board  a tentative  truce  has  been 
reached.  Included  in  the  dispute  were  two 
lawsuits  on  whether  HCAC  is  required  to 
hold  open  sessions  according  to  state  and 
federal  open  meeting  laws. 

By  adopting  a compromise  proposed  by 
the  membership  subcommittee  the  board 
added  three  new  members  and  made  other 
changes  in  the  areas  represented  by  three 
other  directors. 

The  directors  term  of  office  was  set  at  a 
maximum  of  two  years.  Directors  had  been 
serving  for  varying  terms,  generally  limited 
to  three  consecutive  years.  John  Lawlor, 
who  represents  County  Commissioners, 
presented  a plan  which  also  reduces  the 
board  from  a maximum  of  51  members  to 
33. 

Most  of  the  four-hour  session  was  open 
to  the  public,  despite  a Superior  Court 
judges  ruling  on  the  same  day  which  would 
have  allowed  a closed  meeting. 
Representatives  of  the  HCAC  board  and 
groups  served  by  the  agency  said  that 
adoption  of  the  membership  compromise 
would  relieve  tensions  that  have  disrupted 
board  meetings  during  the  last  three 
months. 

Adoption  of  the  compromise  gives 
HCAC  time  to  “review  aU  aspects”  it’s 
bylaws  during  the  next  few  months. 
Members  of  the  board  have  admitted  that 
their  bylaws  are  inconsistent  and  that  they 
have  recently  been  violated.  A committee 
to  review  the  bylaws  proposed  major 
changes  including  the  lowering  of  the 
number  of  directors  to  15  and  establishing 
a complex  system  of  rotating  member- 


ships. 

The  plan  adopted  is  viewed  as  a com- 
promise because  It  established  the 
maximum  number  of  directors  midway 
between  15  and  51,  and  seated  some,  but 
not  all  of  those  groups  which  recently 
asked  to  be  included  on  the  board.  The 
changes  which  Lawlor  presented  were 
more  moderate  than  those  submitted  by 
the  bylaw  review  committee. 

Groups  and  their  representatives  who 
were  seated  are  the  Amherst  Housing 
Authority,  Emily  Simpson,  it’s  chair 
person;  Every  womans  Center  of  Amherst, 
Geo  Gorman  of  Northampton;  and  Bonnie 
Powers  of  Northampton,  representing  the 
Valley  Women’s  Union.  Ms.  Powers  filed 
suit  on  the  16th  against  the  HCAC 
directors  asking  for  a ruling  that  federal 
regulations  require  the  directors  to  have 
meetings  opened  to  the  public. 

On  the  18th,  Hampshire  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  John  J.  Moriarity 
refused  to  grant  an  injunction  which  would 
have  prevented  the  HCAC  from  holding  a 
closed  meeting.  Ms.  Powers  said  that  she 
would  consult  with  her  lawyer  after  the 
meeting  as  to  whether  the  suit  would  be 
dropped. 

The  HCAC  sent  a notice  to  directors 
stating  that  only  they  and  staff  members 
would  be  allowed  to  attend  that  nights 
meeting.  The  board  closed  the  meeting  for 
the  first  hour  to  everyone,  including  the 
press.  According  to  the  members  topics 
discussed  during  that  time  were  the  lawsuit 
and  labor  negotiations. 

With  the  warning  that  there  would  be 
“no  vocal  participation,  including  laughter, 
catcalls,  and  insults”  from  the  audience, 
the  meeting  was  then  opened.  It  was  also 
requested  that  persons  who  had  questions 
and-or  comments  to  submit  them  to  the 


board  in  writing. 

Included  along  with  other  portions  of 
the  adopted  compromise  was  the  changing 
of  the  designation  from  private  to  public  of 
Patricia  Sacks.,  representative  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Extension  Service  and 
representative  Chris  Schmidt,'  from  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA).  Robert  Bosworth,  from  the 
Hope  Congregational  Church  in  Amherst, 
was  changed  from  a low-income  to  a 
private  member. 

It  is  required  by  the  HCAC  regulations 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  board  must  be 
low-income  representatives,  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  directors  be  from  the  public 
sector  representing  a government  agency, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  board  to  be  com- 
prized of  people  from  private  groups. 

The  changes  made  at  the  meeting  meant 
that  two  slots  were  opened,  and  then  filled 
by  two  groups  which  had  requested 
membership  in  May;  the  Everywoman’s 
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Center,  and  the  Valley  Woman’s  Union. 

In  September  the  membership  com- 
mittee will  recommend  an  additional  low- 
income  director  to  bring  that  sector  to 
the  required  one-third  membership.  The 
board  now  has  31  members  with  two 
vacant  seats.  Two  members  were  replaced 
by  the  board  who  had  resigned  with  Barry 
Higgins  from  N.  Hampton  Labor  Council 
and  Francis  Gougeon  from  the  N.  Hamp- 
ton Teachers  Association.  In  addition  an 
advisory  board  of  non-voting  members 
from  the  Hampton  Gardens  Tenants 
Assoc.,  the  Smith  Child  care  Center,  and 
the  Florence  Health  Project  was  formed  by 
the  directors. 

All  three  groups  had  petitioned  for 
membership  as  directors,  and  as  such 
representatives  will  advise  the  board  on 
problems  of  public  housing,  daycare,  and 
public  health. 


ItLL  BE  A e^^EAT  DAY  WHEN  CENTERS  HAVE  AUU  ITIE  /AANEY  THEY  NEED 
AND  1RE  NAW  HA5  HAU>  A BAKE  ^ALE  1Z5  BOY  A BAnLE6HlR 
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BEAVER  LIVED  WITH  HER  FAMILY  IN  THE 
COUNTRY,  NEAR  BELWOOD,  IN  ONTARIO.  YET 

BEAVER  WAS  NOT  HAPPY  WITH  THE  QUIET. 
OR  THE  LAKE.  OR  THE  HUGE  OPEN  SKY 
OVERHEAD.  SHE  HAD  A WANDERING  IN  HER. 
THAT  IS,  SHE  WANTED  TO  TRAVEL.  ‘I  SHALL 


THE  STREAM  THAT  HER  MAP  SAID  SPUN 
THROUGH  THE  GORGE  IN  THE  PARK.  YET 
WHEN  SHE  GOT  THERE  WHAT  A 
DISAPPOINTMENT.  SUCH  A SMALL  STREAM. 

‘TM  GOING  TO  HAVE  TO  DO  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  THIS.  MAKE  A LAKE  OR  SOMETHING.  ’’ 


GO  TO  TORONTO  AND  SEE  THE  CITY.  MAYBE 
I SHALL  SET  UP  A DAM  IN  A IN  A STREAM' 
SOMEWHERE.”  SO,  SAYING  GOODBYE  TO  HER 
FAMILY,  HER  FRIENDS  AND  THE  LAKE  AND 
QUIET,  SHE  SET  OFF  TO  SEE  TORONTO,  THE 
CITY  SHE  HAD  ONLY  HEARD  ABOUT.  BEAVER 
STOOD  ON  THE  BRIDGE  AND  WAVED  GOODBYE. 

SHE  STUCK  OUT  HER  THUMB  IN  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  TORONTO  AND  WAITED  FOR  A 
RIDE.  THE  MUSHROOM  MAN  STOPPED  TO  GIVE 
BEAVER  A LIFT.  HE  HAD  OFTEN  BEEN  TO  THE 
BEAVER  DAM  FOR  COFFEE  AND  CAKE.  IN 
RETURN  HE  HAD  GIVEN  MUSHROOMS  TO  ALL 
THE  BEAVERS  AS  A TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
WHENEVER  HE  HAD  SEEN  THEM.  MUSHROOM 


MAN  WAS  SAD  TO  SEE  S BEA  VER  SO  SET  ON 
GOING  TO  THE  CITY.  “YOUR  FAMILY  WILL 
MISS  YOU.”  HE  SAID.  BUT  BEAVER  ANSWERED 
“ITS  NOW  TIME  I WAS  ON  MY  OWN.  FM  OFF 
TO  SEE  THE  CITY  AND  MAYBE  ...  NEXT,  THE 
WORLD”.  “GOODBYE”  SAID  THE  MUSHROOM 
MAN.  HE  LEFT  HER  AT  THE  CORNER  OF 
BROADVIEW  AND  DANFORTH.  WITH  HER 
BRIGHT  RED  HANDKERCHIEF  SHE  WAVED 
HIM  GOODBYE.  BEAVER  STRODF  OFF  TOWARD 


SHE  ATE  THE  LAST  OF  HER  MUSHROOMS  AND 
STARTED  OUT  TO  LOOK  AT  THE  CITY.  BEAVER 
WANDERED  ONTO  THE  SUBWAY.  THOUGH  AT 
FIRST  A LITTLE  SCARED  OF  THE  SCREECHING 
AND  BANGINGS  SHE  SOON  BEGAN  TO  ENJOY 
THE  STATIONS  RUSHING  PAST.  THE  PEOPLE, 
BEING  CITY  PEOPLE,  SEEMED  NOT  TO  NOTICE 
ANYTHING  UNUSUAL  ABOUT  A BEAVER  ON 
THE  TRAIN.  BEAVER  WENT  THROUGH  THE 
STORES,  THE  BIG  STORES  AND  THE  LITTLE 
SHOPS.  SHE  WENT  TO  VISIT  CITY  HALL,  THE 
OLD  AND  THE  NEW,  THE  ROYAL  ONTARIO 
MUSEUM  AND  THE  PLANETARIUM.  SHE 
BECAME  VERY  HUNGRY.  HAVING  NO  MONEY 
SHE  OFFERED  THE  MANAGER  OF  THE 
RESTAURANT  HER  RED  HANDKERCHIEF.  “ID 
LIKE  SOME  BEAN  SHOOTS  AND  CABBAGE 
LEAVES,  AND  YOU  CAN  HAVE  MY  RED  SCARF.” 
SHE  SAID.  THE  MANAGER  FROWNED.  “NO, 
THANK  YOU.”  HE  SAID.  BUT  THE  MANAGER, 
BEING  A KIND  MAN,  THEN  SMILED  AND  SAID, 
“BUT  YOU  COULD  DO  A LITTLE  WASHING  UP 
TO  PAY  FOR  WHAT  YOU  EAT.”  BEAVER  WAS 
VERY  HUNGRY.  SHE  ATE  MORE  THAN  SHE 
INTENDED  AND  ENDED  UP  WITH  A LOT  OF 
DISHES  TO  WASH.  BEAVERS  ARE  QUICK  AT 
WASHING  DISHES.  THEY  CAN  POLISH  THEM 
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DRY  WITH  THEIR  TAILS.  BEAVER  RETURNED 
TO  A RIVERDALE  PARK  AND  FOUND  A HOLE 
WHERE  SHE  MADE  A TEMPORARY  HOME. 
"TOMORROW”  SHE  SAID,  "I  SHALL  BEGIN  MY 
PLAN  ON  THE  STREAM.  ” THE  NEXT  DA  Y SHE 
BEGAN  TO  BUILD  A DAM  ACROSS  THE  STREAM. 
RIGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  RIVERDALE  PARK. 
SHE  WORKED  ALL  DAY  AND  ALL  NIGHT,  UNTIL 
SHE  FELL  ASLEEP  WITH  EXHAUSTION 
FINISHED  WITH  HER  TASK.  IN  THE  MORNING, 
THE  EARLY  DOG  WALKING  PEOPLE,  THE 
CHILDREN  FROM  THE  HOUSES  AND  THE 
POLICE  MAN  ON  DUTY  FOUND  A LAKE  RISING 
IN  THE  PARK.  "POLICE"  SHOUTED  SOME, 
"CALL  THE  WATER  BRIGADE!”  "PHONE  THE 
COAST  GUARD!” SHOUTED  OTHERS.  BUT  THE 
CHILDREN  THOUGHT ...  "WHAT  A HOT  DAY  IT 
IS  TODAY.”  AND  THEY  RAN  FOR  THEIR  BOATS 
N AND  BATHING  SUITS.  SOON  THERE  WERE 
I MANY  CHILDREN  SWIMMING  IN  THE  NEW 
LAKE.  BEAVER  WAS  HAPPY  AND  WENT  TO 
MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH  THEM.  SUDDENLY  A 
HUGE  NET  WAS  PLACED  OVER  BEA  VER  S 
HEAD.  "HAVE  YOU  A LICENSE  ? DO  YOU  HAVE 
A PERMIT?  HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU?  AND  WHAT 


OF  ONE  MS.  BEAVER.  IT  WAS  CLOSE  TO 
ELECTION  TIME,  AND  THE  MAYOR  DECIDED 
IT  MIGHT  BE  NICE  TO  GIVE  THE  LAKE  A TR  Y. 
NOT  FOR  LONG,  OF  COURSE,  BUT  JUST  TO  SEE 
WHAT  THE  GENERAL  INTEREST  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  WOULD  DO.  BEAVER  WAS  FREED, 
GIVEN  A LICENSE,  AND  A PERMIT  TO  ALLOW 
HER  LAKE  TO  EXIST.  ALSO  A LIFE  SAVING 
EXAM  TO  PROVE  SHE  COULD  LIFESAVE. 
THEN  SHE  WAS  RE-INSTATED  AT  HER  LAKE 
IN  RIVERDALE.  THE  LAKE  WAS  PRONOUNCED 
FIRST ...  safe,  then  ...  LEGAL.  IN  SUMMER 
PEOPLE  SWAM  AND  SAILED  ON  THE  LAKE.  IN 
WATER  THEY  SKATED.  ONE  DAY  BEAVER 


DO  YOU  THINK  YOU’RE  DOING?”  ASKED  THE 
LADY  WITH  THE  NET,  AND  DRAGGED  HER 
OFF  TO  THE  DOG  POUND.  THE  CHILDREN 
WERE  VERY  ANGRY.  THEY  RAN  TO  THEIR 


HOMES  TO  CALL  ON  THEIR  PARENTS  FOR  HELP. 
"WE  HAVE  A NEW  FRIEND,  WHO  MADE  US  A 
I^E,  AND  NOW  SHE’S  IN  THE  DOG  POUND 
BECA  USE  SHE  HAS  NO  LICENSE  AND  NO 
PERMIT.  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO?”  SO...PARENTS, 
GRANDPARENTS,  UNCLES,  AUNTS,  BROTHERS, 
SISTERS,  ALL  GATHERED  AND  MARCHED  TO 
CITY  HALL  TO  PROTEST  THE  SUDDEN  ARREST 


BECAME  RESTLESS  AGAIN.  SHE  SAID  GOODBYE 
TO  ALL  HER  FRIENDS  IN  RIVERDALE. 

“WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING?”  THEY  ALL  ASKED. 
“THIS  TIME”  SHE  ANSWERED, 


“I’M  OFF  TO  SEE  THE  WORLD.” 
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OUTFRONT 

WHO  WE  ARE 


Outfront  b produced  each  month  by  a 
fluctuating  group  of  people  known  as  the 
Outfront  Collective.  This  issue  the 
fdlowing  persons  worked  together  to  put 
out  the  paper:  Mike  Quinlan,  Alane 
Brodrick,  Steve  Shulman,  Ellen  Bruno, 
David  Levinson,  Laura  Henze,  Norberto 
Berrios,  Bob  Gardner,  Gail  Jarvi,  Mark 
Uretsky,  Paul  Amato,  Lucia  Bruno,  Ed 
Cohen,  and  Lionel  Delevinge.  What  keeps 
us  going  - and  struggling  together  - is 
some  common  politics  and  princyles  ... 
generally  a desire  to  create  a non- 
oppressive  society.  We  are  presently 
funded  through  student  grants  (UMass 
Amherst)  & some  subscriptions,  con- 
tributions, and  ads. 

To  date  we  have  reached  basic 
agreement  within  the  Collective  on  the 
following  points: 

1)  Workers  should  have  control  over 
their  lives  through  ownership  and  control 
of  the  workplace. 

2)  We  must  build  an  egalitaritm  society  - 
with  full  economic,  social  and  political 
equality. 

3)  We  stand  opposed  to  the  U.S.  policy 
of  imperiidbm  whereby  business  interests 
exploit  the  natural  resources  and  labor  of 
people  of  other  nations  for  profit.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  genocide  that  accompanies 
thb  exploitation  such  as  in  the  case  of 
Native  American  nations  and  Puerto  Rico. 
We  support  the  struggle  of  peoples  around 
the  world  for  their  self-determination. 

4)  All  patriarchal  and  hierarchical  in- 
stitutions have  to  be  dbmantled  and 
replaced  with  collective  bodies  with  mass 
participation. 

Jl 

OUTFRONT  CAN  BE  PICKED 

All  Five  College  Campuses 
Grad.  Student  Senate 
Greenfield  Community  College 
Greenfield  Welfare  Office 

AMHERST: 

Yellow  Sun 
Augie’s  Newsstand 
Amherst  Food  Co-op 
Jones  Library 
Bell’s  Pizza 
Equinox 
Survival  Center 
Pete's  Package  Store 
Madeleine 

Paul’s  Old  Time  Furniture 
Paul’s  Shoe  Service 
Baggins  End  (So.  Hadley) 

Just  Desserts 

NORTHAMPTON : 


5)  An  end  to  race,  sex  and  gay  op- 
pression, along  with  that  of  national 
minorities  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.,  is 
a necessity. 

6)  The  U.S.  economic  system,  which 
demands  a profit  for  “owners”  in  the 
provbion  of  peoples’  basic  necessities, 
must  be  thrown  out. 

7)  The  free  voice  of  the  people  must  be 
maintained  as  the  only  method  of  fur- 
thering revolutionary  progress.  The 
revolution  is  an  on-going  process  in  need  of 
critical  self-examination. 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for 
OUTFRONT,  but  we  emphasize  that,  as  a 
tool  for  social  change,  articles  should  be 
productive,  and  conducive  to  change  and 
progress.  We  also  ask  that  people  contact 
us  prior  to  submitting  material,  and  that 
articles  follow  these  general  guidelines: 
-I- + -(-Writing  must  be  clear,  logical,  and 
factual. 

* * * Writing  must  be  non-rhetorical  and 
non-dogma  tic. 

4r  * Material  must  never  be  racbt, 
sexist,  anti-gay  in  tone,  style,  intent,  or 
terminology. 

* * ♦Writing  must  not  be  unnecessarily 
divbive  or  sectarian,  although  constructive 
self-criticism  within  the  movement  is. 
essential  and  encouraged  by  the  OUT- 
FRONT Collective. 

« ♦ ♦ The  politics  of  an  article  must  not 
seriously  violate  the  principles  outlined 
above  (Outfront  Collective  has  to  be  the 
judge  of  this) 

-also  sixty  spaces  - tine  and  double-spaced. 

UP  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES: 

Spark  Bookstore 

Globe  Theatre 

Threshold 

Goodwill 

.Sojourn 

New  Horizon’s 

Jane’s  Place 

Alcohol  Drop-in  Center 

PES  Storefront 

Handworks 

Praktikly  Worne 

Borducci 

Sorcerer’s  Apprentice 
Forbes  Library 
Broadside  Bookstore 
Pierce’s  Art  Store 
Landing  Zone 
Lizotte’s  Newsstand 
Peoples’  Free  Dinner 
Wally’s  Newsstand 
Country  Comfort 
Welfare  Office 


Budgar  Drug 
Neighborhood  Center 

...and  at  various  laundromats  in  Hampshire  County. 


LETTERS 

Dear  Friends:  , 

I ^nt  to  respond  to  the  letter,  signed  “just  a man”  in  the  August  OUTFRONT,  and  in 
particular,  to  your  editorial  response  to  that  letter. 

The  letter,  itself,  is  filled  with  pain  and  confusion,  very  similar  to  the  emotional  agony  I 
also  experienced,  and  sometimes  still  do,  when  encountering  angry  feminist  writings.  I 
realize  now  that  those  writing  tapped  into  deep  feelings  of  self-destructive  anger  and 
pathetic  loneliness  I have  carried  around  for  most  of  my  life.  The  class  queer  ("see  you 
later,  men  ...  you  too,  Jim”)  in  high  school,  I had  received  as  much  violent  sexist  op- 
pression of  the  woman  in  myself,  at  the  hands  of  male  peers  as  I was  now,  as  a man,  being 
made  responsible  for  inflicting  on  women.  The  men  around  me  constantly  punished  me 
for  not  being  man  enough,  and  now  women  were  attacking  me  for  being  a man  at  all. 

I realize  now,  after  several  years  of  struggle,  that  rather  than  indulge  in  self-hatred  or 
self-pity,  whatever  the  source,  I need  to  come  together  with  other  men  to  create  men- 
spaces  for  ourselves  where  we  don’t  have  to  oppress  each  other  by  being  Men,  where  we 
can  be  loving,  gentle,  supportive,  and  strong  together,  and  from  which  we  can  give 
collective  support  to  and  with  women  in  the  struggle  against  masculinist  amerika. 

From  this  position,  for  example,  I can  see  Sharon  lieberman’s  attack  on  “ex- 
tensionism”  - the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women’s  stress  on  extending  job  protection 
to  men  - not  as  an  attack  on  myself  as  a working  man,  but  rather  as  an  attack  on  Labor. 
Women  wasting  their  energy  doing  something  men  should  be  doing  for  themselves. 

But  I didn’t,  couldn’t,  arrive  at  this  perspective  in  isolation,  nor  from  books  or  in- 
tellectual study.  It  took  several  years  and  much  emotional  support  from  both  women  and 
men  for  me  to  begin  to  accept  feminist  criticism  of  men  without  being  catapulted  into  a 
deep  depression.  The  support  given  me  came  from  a recognition,  just  as  women  are 
oppressed  by  their  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  outside  instrumental  world, 
so  men  grow  up  ignorant  and  terrified  of  their  own  inner  emotional  worlds.  For  good 
reason.  When  I fmally  discovered  it  was  safe  to  feel  at  all,  I was  totally  overwhelmed  by 
the  repressed  terror  and  agony  of  my  male  childhood  and  adolescence.  I didn’t  begin  to 
accept  and  work  out  those  feelings  until  I discovered  other  people,  particularly  other 
men,  who  accepted  them  as  being  legitimate  and  supported  me  for  articulating  and 
releasing  them. 

I (Continued  on  Page  26) 


POLITICAL 

PERSPECTIVES 

Are  You  Proud  to 
Be  an  American 

Reflections  on  PBC,  The  United  front  for  the  independence  of  Thailand,  and 
Nationalism  in  the  United  States.  On  reading  the  Thai  united  front’s  Declaration  of  In- 
tent, the  contrast  between  their  salutation  of  the  American  people,  and  that  of  numerous 
American  (U.S.)  groups,  has  been  remarkable. 

Despite  repeated  condemnations  of  imperalism,  and  the  role  it  plays  for  U.S. 
capitalists,  never  once  does  the  Thai  statement  condemn  the  U.S.  for  it  or  “America”  (or! 
for  that  matter,  Amerika  ),  or  U.S.  interests.”  Rather,  the  Thai  statement  several  times 
draws  a sharp  distinction  between  this  country  and  its  ruling  class.  I don’t  need  to  dwell 
on  the  difference  between  that,  and  the  statements,  posters,  etc.,  put  out  by  any  number 
of  American  groups  on  the  same  theme. 

The  response  on  the  Left,  to  any  American  who  waves  the  flag,  is  almost  a gut  reaction: 

That  person  is  nuts  and-or  a pig.  Pictures  of  the  black  in  Boston  who  was  beaten  with  an 
American  flag  have  been  impressed  heavily  on  our  consciousness. 

But  do  we  really  agree  with  this?  Do  we  really  mean  that  every  time  U.S.  corporations 
instigate  another  coup,  that  it  really  is  in  the  interests  of  “Americans”,  undistinguished  by 
class,  power,  race,  sex,  or  ideology? 

It  is  true  that  the  Weather  Underground  (and  Prairie  Fire,  its  above-ground  group), 
despite  recent  claims  to  the  contrary,  still  designs  slogans,  organizes  rallies,  etc.,  as  if  this 
were  the  case.  But  given  the  lack  of  overwhelming  success  they  have  produced  by  this 
tactic  in  reaching  anyone  but  other  leftists  and  guilt-tripping  liberals,  it  is  perhaps  time  to 
question  it. 

Out  Front  itself  in  this  area,  and  various  groups  around  the  country,  have  been  printing 
a series  of  “peoples’  histories.”  These  important  efforts  have  shown  time  and  again  that 
indeed  most  Americans  have  thought  that  their  interests  were  not  the  same  as  the  cor- 
porations’ interests. 

To  be  sure,  the  struggle  against  our  ruling  classes  has  not  always  proceeded  in  a 
progressive  manner.  Part  of  what  mobilized  people  for  the  American  Revolution  was  the 
prospect  of  land  that  the  British  government  had  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

But  there  have  been  distinctively  progressive  movements  thru  the  years.  The  Populist 
movement  in  the  South  in  the  post -Civil  War  years  seriously  attempted  to  unite  Southern 
>»4iites  and  blacks  in  common  struggle.  The  Anti-Imperialist  League  of  the  turn  of  the 
century  counted  even  an  American  ex-President  in  its  ranks,  and  broadened  ite  scope 
beyond  a simple  ‘let’s  not  get  involved”  formula.  While  the  international  anti-slavery 
movement,  itself  supported  by  what  there  was  of  labor  unions  in  that  day,  split  over 
feminist  issues,  a considerable  number  of  the  men  (especially  in  America!)  in  that 
movement  supported  the  women!  Some  of  the  women  were  attacking  the  feminists  (for 
divisiveness!!) 

In  short,  the  American  history  is  as  full  of  progressive  movements  as  it  is  of  reactionary 
ones  - probably  fuller. 

There  are  today,  only  two  groups  on  the  Left  who  have  unequivocally  adopted  this 
rulers  vs.  people  viewpoint,  and  have  gone  on  to  support  it  in  all  their  documents.  The  \ 
People’s  Bicentennial  Commission,  from  its  inception,  operated  on  this  premise.  And, 
much  less  strongly,  the  CPUSA  (Communist  Party  of  U.S. A.)  has  also  refused  to  attack  j 
“America”  as  the  root  of  all  om  troubles.  Given  that  I usually  have  disagreed  so  funda- 
mentally with  both  groups,  I can’t  help  feel  a little  odd  about  this,  but  here  they  are 
correct. 

One  problem  (of  many)  of  the  July  4th  Coalition  (in  which  Prairie  Fire  was  very.active) 
was  that  it  never  came  to  grips  with  the  American  Nationalism  issue.  People  at  the  rally 
marched  demanding  “USA  out  of  Puerto  Rico”  and  carried  upside-down  Revolutionary 
War  flags  (!!!)  (from  Out  Front’s  photo  coverage  of  the  Philly  demonstration). 

This  all  is  okay  if  you  are  willing  to  write  off  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
as  even  potentially  being  a revolutionary  force.  Of  course,  this  also  means  objectively 
working  to  unite  Americans  against  revolutionary  movements  elsewhere  in  the  world 
(and  white  Americans  against  black  revolutionary  movements  here),  making  the  struggle 
much  longer,  bloodier,  and  much  less  certain  of  eventual  success. 

Most  nonwhite  radical  groups  understand  the  foolhardiness  of  ignoring  white-working 
people.  The  Black  Panther  Party,  for  instance,  has  never  gone  in  for  anti-white  activities. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  has  a very  similar  official  position. 

However,  as  mentioned  above,  most  white  American  groups  don’t  understand  this. 

Tliis  has  overtones  of  racism  itself:  It  means  that  these  groups  expect  the  world  revolution 
to  be  fought  with  black,  brown,  yellow,  and  red  bodies,  while  the  whites  will  be  on  the 
sidelines,  cheering  for  their  victory  (assuming  our  government  would  let  them  cheer). 

It  is  hard,  while  watching  Ronald  Reagan  with  his  lapel  pin  flag  and  another  flag  behind 
him,  to  be  “pro-American.”  Yet  most  non-radical  Americans  understand  attacks  on  the 
USA  to  also  be  attacks  on  them  (which  they  often  are  - more’s  the  pity). 

By  and  large  most  Americans  would  agree  with  the  theme  of  a recent  letter  to  Out 
Front: 

“Unfortunately,  I am  a white  man;  however,  I was  not  a slave  trader  of  the  1700’s  nor  did  I 
have  a hand  in  building  a patriarchal,  capitalist  society  ...  nor  was  I with  the  U.S.  Army 
calvary  (sic)  in  wiping  out  the  American  Indian,  nor  a thousand  other  places  and  times  in 
history  ...  and  beUeve  it  or  not  (and  this  is  really  incredible)  I had  no  say  in  my  mother’s 
womb  as  to  what  color  my  skin  is  nor  how  many  genes  would  combine  to  produce  a boy.” 

(And  he’s  right.  Given  that  most  people  are  powerless  in  this  society,  what  sense  is 
there  in  blaming  them  for  ills  produced  by  that  society?  Anyway,  pointing  ringers 
generally  makes  the  recipients  only  more  defensive  and  self-righteous,  and  makes 
changing  their  outlook  harder.) 

'This  does  not  mean  that  this  person  or  others  like  him  should  be  written  off  as 
unreachable;  it  means  that  we  are  not  reaching  them.  Much  of  the  passive  support  the 
Left  at  UMass  has  received  outside  of  the  hardcore  activists  would  agree  with  his  remark: 
remark: 

“Fm  more  or  less  ap>olitical,  not  involved  in  any  active  pursuits  but  sympathetic  to  the 
idea  that  our  society  needs  changes,  and  also  sympathetic  to  the  cause  for  (sic)  women...” 

Writing  off  this  person  would  mean  writing  off  our  major  protection  on  campus. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  wrong  in  our  condemnations  of  the  result  of  centuries  of  U.S. 
capitalism.  But  rather,  we  come  across  as  regarding  most  Americans  as  not  purified 
enough  to  join  us  against  our  ruling  class  (NOTE:  given  that  I will  be  misunderstood 
anyway,  let  me  at  least  say  that  I do  not  mean  that  anyone  on  the  Left  really  believes  this, 
only  that  this  is  how  we  often  sound  to  the  rest  of  the  country).  And,  too,  we  do  not  ar- 
ticulate a choice  for  Americans  not  privileged  enough  to  avoid  9-to-5  jobs  (or  worse) 
except  either  to  go  along  with  the  system  as  it  stands,  or  to  try  to  escape  it  at  any  cost, 

(e.g.,  the  military,  or  Welfare). 

'The  past  couple  of  years  on  the  Left  has  shown  a (very)  slow  realization  of  this  idea  on 
the  part  of  activists  (as  the  People’s  History  projects  mentioned  above  demonstrate).  But 
most  of  the  Left  is  simply  not  too  sure  about  all  this  yet.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
surely  does  the  ruling  class  identify  itself  with  all  of  America  - it  can  point  to  us  for 
verification!  ^ 


September,  1976 


FREE  GARY 

TYLER  NOW 


THE  FACTS  BEHIND  THE  FRAME-UP  OF  GARY  TYLER 

Eighteen-year-old  Gary  Tyler  has  been  on  death  row  at  the  state  penitentiary  in 
Angola,  Louisiana  since  December,  1975.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  electrocuted  on  May  5, 
1976,  but  was  granted  a stay  of  execution.  Here  are  the  facts  behind  Gary  Tyler’s  frame- 

HOW  THE  SHOOTING  OCCURRED 

Tyler  is  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a 13-year-old  white  youth.  The  shooting  occurred 
on  October  7,  1974,  in  E)estrahan,  Louisiana,  40  miles  north  of  New  Orleans.  Black 
students  on  a bus  were  attacked  by  a mob  of  white  students  and  parents.  The  mob  was 
protesting  the  desegregation  of  racially  separate  schools  systems.  Accordmg  to  students 
witnessing  the  incident,  police  did  not  interfere  with  the  mob,  attempt  to  stop  their  at- 
tack, or  offer  any  protection  to  black  students.  A shot  rang  out  during  the  riot  and  the 
white  youth  fell  dead.  The  bus  driver,  an  Army  combat  veteran,  testified  during  the  trial 
that  he  was  certain  the  shot  couldn’t  have  come  from  inside  the  bus. 

Police  have  not,  and  will  not,  investigate  the  possibility  that  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  by 
someone  among  or  behind  the  crowd  of  rioters  — most  likely  at  the  bus  itself. 


IMMEDIA’TE  AFTERMATH  OF  SHOOTING 

The  60-70  black  students  were  puU«l  from  the  bus  immediately.  They  and  the  bus  were 
searched  for  two  hours  with  no  evidence  of  any  gun  or  weapon  appearing.  When  Tyler 
protested,  a police  officer  holding  a loaded  gun  at  the  heads  of  black  students  during  the 
search,  he  was  singled  out.  First  arrested  for  obstructing  justice,  Tyler  was  charged  that 
night  with  first  degree  murder.  Under  a new  Louisiana  law,  conviction  on  this  charge 
carried  a mandatory  death  sentence. 

BUILDING  THE  FRAME-UP 

The  weapon:  After  the  bus  had  been  in  police  custody  for  many  hours,  the  gun  was 
produced.  Police  claim  it  was  hidden  under  an  8-inch  slip  in  one  of  the  seats  — a slit  they 
somehow  managed  to  miss  during  their  two-hour  search  earlier.  The  gun  was  later 
reported  stolen  — from  a nearby  police  firing  range.  Its  theft  was  not  reported  until  after 
it  was  discovered  as  “evidence.” 

This  weapon  had  no  fingerprints  on  it.  The  lead  slug  that  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  this  gun  showed  no  trace  of  having  passed  through  a human  body.  The  autopsy 
report  provides  no  evidence  of  the  caliber  of  the  bullet  or  the  angle  of  its  passage  through 
the  body  — important  information  about  whether  the  youth  was  killed  by  someone  in  the 
rioting  crowd  or  by  someone  on  the  bus. 

The  witnesses:  In  order  to  obtain  witnesses  against  Gary  Tyler,  the  police  tortured  and 
brutally  harassed  some  black  students  until  they  agreed  to  testify. 

Natalie  Blanks,  the  key  witness,  has  declared  that  her  testimony  was  prepared  by  the 
police.  In  a 31-page  affidavit.  Blanks  maintains  that  state  officials  began  by  threatening  to 
charge  her  with  accessory  to  murder.  Blanks  said  the  prosecutors  “asked  me,  ‘How  old  is 
your  baby?’  and  ‘Do  you  want  to  be  in  jail?  Don’t  you  want  to  be  here  to  raise  your  baby?” 
At  police  headquarters,  she  was  strip-searched  by  policewomen.  While  naked,  two  male 
deputies  grabbed  her  and  shouted,  “You  know  that  Gary  shot  him.”  During  that  night  of 
terror  Blanks  was  given  a prepared  statement  identifying  Tyler  and  told  to  sign  it.  She  did. 
She  was  told  by  prosecutors  that  she  would  be  charged  with  perjury  if  she  later  recanted 
her  testimony. 

THE  TRIAL 

Gary  Tyler  was  tried  by  an  all-white  jury  in  an  area  that  is  25  percent  black.  First  the 
“evidence”  of  the  gun  was  presented.  Then  the  testimony  of  Natalie  Blanks.  Blanks  had 
been  kept  in  seclusion  the  week  before  the  trial  and  was  given  a paper  before  testifying. 
In  her  affidavit  filed  after  the  trial.  Blanks  says,  “every  time  the  man  asked  me  a question, 
I had  to  look  down  on  the  paper  to  answer,  because  I didn’t  know  what  to  answer.  But 
what  they  had  on  the  paper  wasn’t  the  truth.”  The  all-white  jury  convicted  Gary  Tyler. 

WHAT  THE  SUPREME  COURT  RULING  MEANS  TO  GARY’S  CASE 

Walter  Collins,  the  National  Coordinator  of  the  Free  Gary  Tyler  Defense  Committee, 
explained,  “They  sent  everything  back  for  the  (state)  courts  to  decide,  and  now 
everything’s  up  in  the  air.” 

In  Collins’  opinion,  there  is  no  basis  in  Louisiana  iaw  for  Tyler  to  be  re-sentenced  on  a 
lesser  charge  without  being  re-indicted  and  tried  again. 

Particularly  in  Tyler’s  case,  this  would  be  nearly  impossible.  Tyler  was  a juvenile  when 
charged  with  first  degree  murder  — a capital  offense  requiring  the  death  penalty  upon 
conviction. 

“If  a juvenile  is  charged  with  a capital  offense  he  can  be  tried  as  an  adult  if  he’s  at  least 
15  and  under  18,”  Cdlins  told  us.  Tyler  was  16  when  a white  student  died  in  a racist  riot 
against  school  integration. 

“If  there’s  no  longer  a capital  offense  involved,”  Collins  went  on,  “then  the  adult  courts 
don’t  have  jurisdiction.  So  the  courts  just  have  no  way  of  holding  him.” 

Tyler  can  be  indicted  and  tried  as  a juvenile  — perhaps.  Then,  according  to  Collins, 
“double  jeopardy”  provisions  would  apply.  Double  jeopardy  is  a Constitutional 
protection  against  being  tried  more  than  once  for  the  ^ame  crime.  Collins  believes  the 
courts  would  prefer  to  let  Tyler  go  free  on  a technicality  if  possible.  The  Defense 
Committee  has  uncovered  tremendous  government  interference  and  illegality  in  the  case. 

NOTAUTOMA'nC 

But,  Collins  warns,  “I’m  not  saying  the  state  will  just  automatically  set  him  free  and 
forget  it.”  Tyler’s  lawyers  are  petitioning  the  courts  on  numerous  points.  Many  of  them 
could  be  precedent  setting.  In  the  meantime  Gary  Tyler  sits  in  jail  — subject  to  con- 
tinuing harassment  and  physical  abuse. 

Unless  the  movement  for  Gary  Tyler  continues  until  he  is  set  free,  his  life  and  liberty 
are  still  in  danger.  The  court  system  that  has  declared  his  sentence  unconstitutional,  also 
found  trim  guilty  when  he  was  innocent,  because  of  racism.  Without  the  movement,  he 
could  meet  the  fate  of  many  black  prisoners:  an  unexplained  suicide  or  an  escape  frame- 
up  from  those  who  want  Gary  Tyler  dead.  Continue  the  movement  to  set  Gary  Tyler  free. 


For  more  information  contact: 

National  Gary  Tyler  Defense  Committee 

Walter  Collins 
1610  Basin  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70116 
Phone:  504-522-2244 

Committees  are  Forming  in  Springfield. 

In  Boston,  call  661-0762. 
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TOWARD  A UNITED  STRUGGLE 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


petition  among  workers  for  the  few  jobs 
that  are  still  available. 

In  such  a crisis  it  is  clearly  the  workers 
who  do  the  suffering,  and  this  is  why 
prisons  are  necessary.  Because  if  you  can’t 
get  what  you  need  by  working,  you  get  it 
any  way  you  can.  The  capitalist  can’t 
escape  this  dilemma,  so  they  build  prisons 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  workers 
who  resort  to  crime  to  get  what  they  need. 

The  ruling  class  also  glorifies  crime:  in 
the  movies,  on  television,  and  in  books,  so 
that  workers  will  use  crime  instead  of 
revolution  to  change  their  lot. 

If  it  wasn’t  you  and  I who  are  prisoners  it 
would  be  someone  else,  because  under 
capitalism  crime  must  exist  and  prisons  are 
therefore  necesszry.  This  is  why 
rehabilitation  is  a sham.  The  capitalist 
knows  he  can’t  cure  crime,  so  he  goes 
through  the  motions  of  trying  to.  And  in 
doing  this  he  is  telling  people  that  it  is  the 
prisoner  who  is  sick  and  that  the  system  - 
which  is  really  what  is  sick  - is  all  right.  But 
this  doesn’t  mean  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
rehabilitation.  There  is  real  rehabilitation, 
which  is  returning  to  the  working  class  we 
came  from  as  a staunch  fighter  in  the 
struggle  against  this  sick  system. 

This  brings  us  to  the  importance  of 
answering  the  two  questions  who  am  I and 
why  am  I in  prison?  Once  you  have 
correctly  answered  these  questions  you 
will  see  that  you  are  part  of  the  great 
revolutionary  working  class,  and  that  your 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  working 
class  are  the  same  - the  overthrow  of 
capitalism  and  the  introduction  of  socialist 
society.  For  as  long  as  capitalism  exists 
there  will  be  prisons  and  prisoners.  And 
one  of  the  things  socialist  revolution  will 
bring  about  is  the  abolition  of  prisons  and 
the  reuniting  of  prisoners  with  the  working 
class. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  how  have  we 
been  struggling  in  the  past  and  what  form 
should  the  struggle  take  in  the  future?  In 
the  past  prisoners  all  over  have  waged  an 
heroic  struggle  against  oppressive  con- 
ditions in  prison.  And  this  struggle  has 
taken  the  form  of  strikes,  lock-ins,  and 
even  open  rebellion  such  as  the  Attica 
uprising  in  1971.  These  actipns  usually 
centered  around  demands  for  better  living 
conditions,  higher  wages^  etc.,  in  short, 
immediate  needs.  But  this  isn’t  where  the 
struggle  ends,  for  surely,  our  goal  isn’t  to 
reform  prisons  into  a paradise.  Our  goal 
and  the  form  the  struggle  should  take 
should  be  centrally  concerned  with 
destroying  this  whole  rotten  system  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  prisons.  This 
system  is  capitalism.  The  only  way  we  can 
fight  to  eliminate  this  system  is  by  uniting 
with  the  great  masses  of  people  who  are 
exploited  daily  by  that  system  - capitalism. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  unite  physically  with 
the  working  class  while  we  are  yet  in 
prison,  but  we  can  show  our  unity  by 
supporting  that  struggle  and  letting  people 
know  that  we  support  their  struggle,  and 
the  pec^le  in  the  street  will  support  our 
struBfile  against  the  oppressive  conditions 


in  prison.  In  the  final  analysis  it  Is  the  same 
enemy  and  the  same  fight  which  confronts 
both  prisoners  and  workers,  so  we  must 
unite  to  fight  the  common  enemy. 

Since  we  are  in  prison  we  must  use  the 
means  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  bring  the 
struggle  forward.  And  one  of  the  ways  we 
can  do  this  Ls  by  studying  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  the  best  way  to  advance  the 
struggle.  We  should  gain  an  understanding 
of  what  capitalism  is,  how  exploitation 
takes  place,  and  what  are  the  best  weapons 
to  combat  that  exploitation.  If  we  can  do 
this  we  will  be  arming  ourselves  for  the 
battles  that  will  take  place  in  the  future. 

We  can  also  arm  ourselves  by  building 
unity  among  ourselves  here  in  prison.  If 
you  look  around  the  yard  you  will  see  that 
this  unity  is  not  at  a very  high  level  at  this 
time,  people  isolate  themselves  into  little 
groups  and  guard  against  infringements  by 
other  groups.  This  is  playmg  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  administration,  who  want  us 
divided  so  that  we  will  have  no  strength 
and  never  realize  our  common  interests, 
which  is  getting  rid  of  their  rotten  system. 
This  unity  will  be  built  only  through 
struggle,  primarily  by  fighting  against  the 
oppressive  conditions  we  deal  with  every 
day. 

Another  thing  we  must  deal  with  is  the 
fact  that  some  day  most  of  us  will  be  going 
back  to  the  mainstream  of  society,  and  we 
have  to  decide,  now,  what  we  are  going  to 
do  when  we  get  out.  Will  we  go  back  to 
crime  or  will  we  once  again  become  part  of 
the  working  class?  If  we  go  back  to  crime 
we  are  only  perpetuating  the  system  which 
put  us  in  prison  in  the  first  place,  and  we 
are  taking  the  chance  of  going  back  to 
prison  if  we  get  caught  - every  one  of  us 
knows  that  if  you  are  into  a hustle  sooner 
or  later  you  will  get  busted,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  saying  “if  you  want  to  play, 
you  got  to  pay.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
return  to  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary 
working  class  you  will  be  struggling  toward 
the  inevitable  over-throw  of  the  whole 
system  which  makes  prisons  necessary,  and 
therefore  you  will  be  taking  a course  which 
advances  your  own  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  class  you  belong  to  - the  great 
multi-national  working  class. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  then;  the 
majority  of  prisoners  are  definitely  from 
the  working  class,  and  therefore  have  great 
revolutionary  potential.  Once  we  realize 
this,  the  road  ahead  is  much  clearer  - we 
must  take  our  place  beside  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  street,  who  are  struggling 
to  get  this  oppressive  system  off  our  backs 
and  write  a new  page  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  If  we  do  this,  if  we  all  unite  to  fight 
the  common  enemy,  no  oppressive  system, 
no  matter  how  strong,  will  be  able  to  resist 
the  will  of  the  people  in  their  revolutionary 
struggle. 

- Auburn  State  Prison 
New  York,  NY  13022 
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Revolt  of  the  Farmer:  1782 
Shays  Rebellion  - Part  II 


The  first  part  of  this  historical  account 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  OUTFRONT. 
Briefly,  that  section  portraited  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  colonial  fanner  in 
Massachusetts  and  across  the  nation. 

Shortly  after  the  revolutionary  war,  vast 
power  and  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  a small  number  of  landowners  and 
merchants.  With  little  interference  from 
Britain  after  independence,  the  new 
"business  aristocracy”  was  firmly  in 
control  When  recession  hit  in  the  1780’s, 
the  small  farmer  bore  the  brunt  of  high 
taxes,  declining  farm  prices,  and  lack  of 
currency.  Thousands  lost  their  homes  and 
farmlands,  and  furthermore  found 
themselves  in  debtors  prison,  not  so  long 
after  these  same  rebel  farmers  of  America 
had  fought  against  the  British  for  freedom 
here  at  home.  Land  speculators  were  quick 
to  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  of  bankrupt 
farm  families,  rapidly  building  large  land 
holdings,  by  buying  farms  at  rock-bottom 
prices.  These  circumstances  and  abuses  by 
precipitated  a grassroot  rebellion  that 
shook  the  nation.  Masses  of  people  began  a 
campaign  to  block  the  seating  of  the  civil 
courts  that  were  the  instruments  in  ex- 
propriating farmlands  and  heaving  the 
destitute  into  the  crowded  jails.  The  poor 
had  no  voice  at  all  in  matters  of  state;  only 
the  propertied  could  represent  a town,  and 
only  the  propertied  could  vote.  The  natural 
reaction  of  the  majority  of  people  was  to 
reject  the  Legislature  and  the  Courts  as 
legitimate  bodies.  Instead,  mass  con- 
ventions were  convened  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  order  of  affairs  and 
to  forge  plans  to  remedy  their  condition. 

The  call  went  out  for  a number  of  these 
conventions  to  stop  the  sitting  of  the 
“Court  j of  Common  Pleas”  which  im- 
pbmented  the  land-takings.  On  August  29, 
1786,  1500  people  marched  on  North- 
amptoni  seized  the  Courthouse,  and 
prevented  the  sitting  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court.  A wave  of  occupations  and  blocking 
swept  the  state.  The  Rebellion  had  begun. 

The  power  of  the  ‘landed  gentry”  rested 
with  the  courts  and  the  militia  to  enforce 
its  rulings.  The  farmers'  rebellion  was  a 
serious  challenge  to  that  power;  the  courts 
were  unable  to  function  and  the  militia 
tended,  to  sympathize  with  the  rebels. 
When  1,000  militia  mustered  in  Great 
Barrington  Mass,  to  defend  the  court 
against  several  hundred  insurgents,  the 
ranks  divided  eight  to  two  to  support  the 
rebels.  The  aristocracy  suddenly  found 


themselves  with  little  support,  and  the  fire 
of  resistance  growing.  News  of  revolt  in 
Western  Massachusetts  was  taken  very 
seriously  in  Boston.  Court  closings  were 
promptly  condemned  by  Governor 
Bowdoin  and  advisor  Sam  Adams  as 
“treasonous.”  The  Boston  wealthy  were  in 
an  uproar  over  what  they  rightly  saw  as  a 
threat  to  their  property  interests.  In  fact, 
economic  historian  William  Weeden  saw 
the  Massachusetts  rebellion  as  the  crest  of 
a national  wave  which  threatened  “the 
whole  institution  of  property.” 

At  one  point  in  December,  1786,  Boston 
was  barricaded  against  attack.  But  that 
threat  ended  when  a huge  Northester 
snowed  out  the  Rebels’  plans  to  assemble 
5,000  men  in  Rutland,  near  Worcester. 
And  not  long  after  that,  the  “aristocratic 
people”  finally  organized  their  response. 

The  Legislature,  which  had  totally  failed 
to  respond  to  the  economic  plight  of  most 
Massachusetts  people,  did  authorize  an 
expeditionary  force  to  put  down  the  revolt. 
But  the  state  was  nearly  bankrupt  - and 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  So 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln  went  im- 
mediately to  a club  of  the  “finest  gen- 
tlemen” in  Boston  to  suggest  to  them  the 
“importance  of  their  becoming  loaners  of 
part  of  their  property,  if  they  wished  to 
secure  the  remainder.”  In  little  time,  a 
small  fortune  was  raised  to  outfit  an  army 
of  4,400  soldiers  to  march  against  the 
impoverished  insurgents.  Basically  then, 
the  militia  raised  in  Boston  was  the  hired 
army  of  a “ruling  class”  intent  on  retaining 
its  power.  Yet  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  farmers’  resistance:  the  state 
militia  was  on  the  move,  was  well  funded, 
well  armed,  well  clothed  and  fed,  etc. 
against  the  rag-tag  forces  of  destitute 
farmers,  with  little  food  or  warm  clothing, 
and  less  arms.  Add  to  this  a harsh  and 
deadly  winter  and  a lack  of  a cohesive 
organization  or  plan  among  the  rebeb,  and 
then  we  can  sec  the  overwhelming  hurdles 
facing  the  insurgent  forces. 


In  the  third  and  final  section  in  next 
month’s  OUTFRONT,  there  will  be  a 
narration  of  the  clashes  between  the  pro- 
government and  rebel  forces,  the  fate  of 
rebel  leaders  after  the  revolt  is  crushed,  the 
meaning  of  this  movement  historically  and 
its  role  it  precipitating  the  fail  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  and  institution  of  a 
powerful  centralized  federal  government 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


- 1788 ; 


A new  organization  has  opened  its  doors 
in  Amherst,  with  the  aim  of  "bringing  alive 
the  history  of  this  state  in  an  innovative 
way.” 

The  Massachusetts  Peoples’  History 
Project  intends  to  publish  an  historical 
calendar  for  1977  that  will  emphasize  the 
work  and  hardships  of  workers  and  farm- 
ers, women  and  oppressed  minorities,  i.e. 
the  people  who  built  the  factories,  raised 
the  children,  washed  the  dishes,  tilled  the 

earth those  who  provided  everything 

and  received  httle  recognition  for  their 
labors. 

According  to  Bonnie  Acker,  a member 
of  the  group,  “People  have  lost  a sense  of 
their  hbtory.  We  tend  to  forget  about  our 
great  grandparents  or  grandparents  who 
came  over  on  immigrant  ships  and  worked 
in  dangerous  shops  fw  near-slave  wages. 
Or  that  our  ancestors  were  slaves  or  in- 
dentured servants  who  were  worked  to  the 
bone  and  were  treated  like  property.  We 
have  also  lost  touch  of  our  heritage  of 
resistance-begun  long  before  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  and  continuing  right 
down  through  our  nation’s  history.  From 


early  taxpayers  revolts  and  slave  rebellion, 
to  suffrage  marches  and  workers’  strikes 
and  sitdowns,  Americans  have  ^en 
fighting  for  their  rights.  The  Peoples 
History  Project  would  like  to  make  people 
aware  of  these  things.” 

The  project  plans  to  issue  pamphlets  on 
crucial  historical  occurrences,  such  as 
Shays’  Rebellion,  give  workshops  on 
peoples’  history,  publish  articles  in 
Massachusetts  newspapers  and  journals,  as 
well  as  putting  out  the  Peoples’  History 
Calendar. 

The  Project,  which  began  meeting 
earlier  this  summer,  now  has  a permanent 
(rffice  at  47  So.  Prospect  St.,  Amherst. 

Members  of  the  organization  are 
requesting  that  individuals  with  in- 
formation, old  photos,  clippings  or  letters 
contact  the  group  at  the  above  address  for 
use  in  historical  research.  The  Project  is 
also  looking  for  persons  to  interview  for 
oral  histories  that  will  be  compiled  for 
possible  publication  and-or  video-taping. 
In  addition,  the  group  is  asking  for 
volunteers  to  accomplish  the  large  number 
cJ  tasks  it  has  set  out  to  do,  and  encourages 
all  those  interested  to  call  Moe  Chabuz  at 
545-0059. 


Native  Americans  Meet  the  American  Dream 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Jnlhis,  a 
novel  by  Horatio  Alger.  Alger  was  born  in 
1834  in  Revere.  Massachusetts.  He  gained 
fame  through  a series  of  novels  with 
essentially  the  same  plot:  a decent,  hard- 
working youth  from  a modest  background 
diligently  worked  his  way  to  the  fame  and 
fortune.  They  served  as  a sort  of  economic 
pornography  which  reinforced  the 
"tradition^"  belief  that  virtue  would 
succeed.  As  such  they  served  as  a means  of 
pacification.  The  passage  below  is  not  as 
directly  illustrative  of  this  as  it  is  of  the 
racism  and  hate  of  native  Americans  that  is 
still  present  in  our  culture,  however  more 
subtly. 

Having  written  so  much  to  let  my 
readers  know  how  Julius  was  advancing,  1 
pass  to  describe  a character  who  has 
something  to  do  with  my  story.  Though  no 
tribe  of  Indians  was  settled  near  Brook- 
rille,  single  representatives  of  the  race, 
from  time  to  time,  visited  the  village  — 
(Kcasionally  with  baskets  or  bead-work  to 
sell,  occasionally  in  the  less  honorable 
character  of  mendicant.  Most  were  subject 
ot  the  curse  which  civilization  brought  with 
it  to  these  children  of  the  forest,  namely, 
the  love  of  strong  drink;  and  a large 
portion  of  whatever  money  they  received 
was  spent  for  what  the  Indian  ap- 
propriately calls  fire-water. 

It  was  on  a day  in  the  following  summer 
that  a tall  Indian,  wrapped  in  a dirty 
blanket,  presented  himself  at  the  back 
door  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  house.  His  features 
were  bloated,  and  clearly  indicated  his 
habits.  His  expression  otherwise  was  far 


from  prepossessing,  and  the  servant,  who 
answered  his  call,  looked  at  him  rather 
uneasily,  knowing  that  her  mistress, 
herself,  and  little  Carrie,  were  alone  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Taylor  had  gone  to  a neigh- 
boring town,  and  taken  Julius  with  him, 
while  Abner  was  in  the  fields. 

“What  do  you  want?”  she  asked. 

"Money,”  said  the  Indian,  laconically. 

“I  have  no  money,”  she  answered.  “I  will 
give  you  something  to  eat.” 

“Want  money,”  repeated  the  Indian. 

"ril  go  and  ask  my  mistress,”  said  Jane. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  on  being  informed  of  the 
matter,  went  herself  to  the  door.  Little 
Carrie’s  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and 
she  asked  if  she  might  go  too.  As  there 
seemed  to  be  no  objection,  Mrs.  Taylor 
took  the  little  girl  by  the  hand,  and 
presented  herself  at  the  door. 

“Are  you  hungry?”  she  asked,  of  her 
dusky  visitor. 

“No:  want  money.”  was  the  reply. 

“I  am  not  in  the  habit.of  giving  money  at 
the  door.  My  husband  does  not  approve  of 
it.”  she  answered. 

“Go  ask  him,"  said  the  Indian. 

"He  is  not  at  home,”  she  answered, 
incautiously,  “but  I am  sure  he  would  not 
be  willing  to  have  me  give  you  any  money.” 

As  soon  as  she  had  admitted  the  absence 
of  her  husband  she  realized  her  im- 
prudence. There  was  a scarcely  per- 
ceptible gleam  of  exultation  in  the  eye  of 
the  Indian  as  he  heard  what  was  so 
favorable  to  his  purpose.  A man  would  be 
in  his  way,  but  a woman  he  could  frighten. 

“Must  have  money;  must  have  two 
dollar,”  he  reiterated. 


“What  do  you  want  money  for?”  asked 
Mrs.  Taylor. 

“Buy  rum  - good!” 

“Then  I am  sure  I shall  give  you  none. 
Rum  is  bad,”  said  Mrs.  Taylor. 

“It  makes  Indian  feel  good.”  ' 

“It  may  for  the  time,  but  it  will  hurt  you 
afterwards.  I will  give  you  some  meat  and 
some  coffee.  That  is  better  than  rum.” 

“Don’t  want  it,”  said  the  Indian,  ob- 
stinately. “Want  money.” 

“You’d  better  give  it  to  him,  ma’am,  and 
let  him  go,”  said  J ane , in  a low  voice. 

“No,"  said  Mrs.  Tajlor;  “Mr.  Taylor  is 
very  much  opposed  to  it.  The  last  time  I 
gave  money  he  blamed  me  very  much.  If 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  coffee  and  meat  I 
shall  give  him  nothing.” 

“Ugh!  Ugh!”  grunted  the  Indian, 
evidently  angry. 

"I’m  afraid  of  him,  mamma.  He’s  so 
ugly,”  said  Carrie,  timidly,  clinging  to  her 
mother’s  hand. 

“He  won’t  hurt  you,  my  darling,”  said 
Mrs.  Taylor. 

But  the  Indian  had  caught  the  little  girl’s 
words,  and  probably  understood  them.  He 
scowled  at  her,  and  this  terrified  the  child 
still  more. 

“Will  you  have  some  coffee?”  Mrs. 
Taylor  asked  once  more. 

“No;  rum.” 

“I  have  no  rum  to  give  you.” 

“Money.” 

“Neither  shall  I give  you  money.” 

The  Indian  emitted  a guttural  sound, 
probably  indicating  dissatisfaction,  and 
turned  slowly  away. 


“I  am  glad  he  is  gone,”  said  Mrs.  Taylor. 
“I  don’t  like  his  looks.” 

“Is  he  a bad  man?”  asked  Carrie. 

“I  don’t  know,  my  dear,  but  he  likes  to 
drink  rum.” 

“Then  he  must  be  bad.” 

“He’s  the  worst-lookin’  Indian  I ever 
see,”  said  Jane.  “I  don’t  want  to  set  my  eyes 
upon  him  again.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
goin’  round  askin’  for  mcmey,  a great, 
strong  man  like  him.  Why  don’t  he  work?” 
“Indians  are  not  very  fond  of  working,  I 
believe,  Jane.” 

“If  he  wants  money,  he  might  make 
baskets.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  think  to  tell  him  so?” 
"I  was  afraid  to.  He  looked  so  wicked.” 
So  the  suDject  was  dismissed.  They 
supposed  that  the  Indian  was  gone,  and 
that  they  would  not  hear  from  him  again. 
But  they  had  forgotten  that  the  red  man  is 
quick  to  take  offence,  and  is  revengeful  by 
nature. 


September,  1976 

The  Presidential  Depression  of  1976 


To  the  dismay  of  many,  the  post-Watergate  mood  of  this  country  has  enabled  Jimmy 
■ Carter  to  be  successful  in  his  quest  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  If  recent 
; opinion  polls  prove  to  be  correct,  he  will  become  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  nature  of  Carter’s  appeal  is  immensely  disturbing.  At  a time  when  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  its  highest  unemployment  since  the  depression  of  the  late  1920's  - 
early  1930’s,  and  corruption  from  the  Presidency  down  to  the  FBI  and  CIA  has  been 
exposed,  Americans  will  vote  for  a man  that  sells  his  personality  and  Kennedy  - like  smile 
rather  thjm  his  politics. 

Unemployment  is  now  "officially"  7.8  percent  with  a truer  estimate  being  about  double 
that  figure.  (The  “officiaT  figure  omits  people  who  are  not  registered  with  the  govern- 
ment as  being  out  of  work.  In  addition,  the  “officiar  figure  does  not  reflect  the  number  of 
people  whose  unemployment  benefits  have  expired.) 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  1970’s  has  far  exceeded  token  cost 
of  living  increases  granted  to  American  workers.  In  addition,  government  economists 
have  predicted  spiraling  inflation  in  the  upcoming  year. 

Not  since  the  depression  of  the  late  1920’s  - early  1930’s  has  the  United  States  been  in 
such  a state  of  economic  turmoil.  And  by  constantly  comparing  himself  and  his  proposed 
policies  to  that  of  FDR  and  the  New  Deal,  Jimmy  Carter  continually  reminds  us  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  depression  of  the  late  1920’s  - early  1 930’s. 

When  FDR  assumed  the  Presidency  in  1933,  many  banks  were  closed  and  over  15 
million  Americans  were  unemployed.  Although  there  was  a great  deal  of  left-wing 
organizing  prior  to  and  during  FDR’s  Presidency,  Robert  and  Helen  Lynd,  studying  the 
impact  of  the  depression  in  1933,  found  that  workers  experienced  “fear,  resentment, 
insecurity  and  disillusionment  as  an  individual  experience”.  Workers  did  not  generalize 
their  experiences  as  a “class”  experience.  (See  Radical  America,  Vol.  10,  No.  4.) 

At  the  time  of  the  depression,  people  were  desperate  and  looking  for  a savior.  Because 
the  depression  had  not  produced  a sense  of  “class  consciousness”  amongst  the  American 
people,  Americans  were  far  from  ready  for  a radical  change  in  the  economic  system. 
Instead,  FDR  and  the  New  Deal  -provided  a satisfactory  solution  as  an  end  to  the 
depression. 

Along  with  the  implementation  of  the  New  Deal  came  the  creation  of  many  million 
Public  Work  jobs,  a Social  Security  system,  etc.  While  this  may  have  temporarily  eased 
the  suffering  of  the  American  people,  it  also  insured  the  survival  of  American  capitalism. 

A continued  depression  almost  surely  would  have  caused  greater  and  greater 
discontent  with  the  American  capitalistic  system.  This  would  possibly  create  a situation 
ripe  for  the  emergence  of  a socialist  revolution.  The  Neew  Deal  was  about  all  that  could 
be  done  to  save  the  status  quo  and  it  worked! 

Carter’s  proposed  economic  remedies  and  ways  in  which  he  plans  to  deal  with 
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In  early  August,  while  addressing  a group  of  leading  corporate  executives  in  New  York, 
Carter  promised  that  he  will  utilize  “great  caution”  and  study  the  situation  “for  at  least  a 
year”  before  modifying  the  present  corporation  tax  structure.  While  Carter  is  busy 
studying,  multinational  corporations  will  go  virtually  tax-free. 

While  Carter  has  continuously  stated  that  he  is  for  minority  groups  and  women,  his  past 
record  indicates  quite  the  opposite. 

During  his  1970  campaign  for  governor  of  George,  Carter  referred  to  himself  as  a 
“redneck”  and  spoke  well  of  George  Wallace  saying  that  they  both  share  similar  views. 
(See  the  March  1976  issue  of  Harper’s.) 

Regarding  his  supposed  support  for  women’s  rights.  Carter  proudly  states  that  he  is 
opposed  to  abortion  and  as  Governor  of  Georgia,  he  legislated  abortion  laws  that  were  as 
restrictive  as  possible  under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  While  Carter  claims  he  is  willing 


to  give  women  influential  positions  in  his  administration,  he  refuses  to  give  women  power 
over  their  own  bodies. 

Under  the  guise  of  being  a “people’s  candidate,  Jimmy  Carter  will  increasingly  bring  the 
rule  of  big  business  upon  our  everyday  lives.  Carter  must  be  exposed  for  who  he  really  is. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED 

Not  only  is  the  rise  of  Jimmy  Carter  a sad  commentary  on  the  American  political 
system  and  its  people,  it  is  also  a sad  commentary  on  the  Left.  The  Left,  lacking  effective 
grass  root  support,  has  again  failed  to  organize  viable  alternatives  to  the  present  two  party 
system.  If  an  alternative  political  party  was  presented  to  people  in  1976,  then  the 
American  people  would  be  given  a real  choice.  At  the  present  time,  alternative  political 
parties  are  weak  and  fragmented.  As  a result,  most  Americans  and  the  media  will 
comment  and  consider  solely  the  superficial  differences  between  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Gerald  Ford  for  President.  A cohesive  alternative  political  party  still  does  not  exist. 
Instead,  what  ever  remains  of  the  Left  exists  only  in  small,  fragmented  parts. 

The  Left  must  stop  debating  infinitesimal  points  of  Marxist  Theory  and  begin  directing 
its  energies  towards  finding  new  ways  to  inform  people  of  real  political  alternatives. 
Unfortunately,  most  Left  publications  seem  to  be  written  solely  for  fellow  Leftists.  While 
this  may  advance  the  political  minds  of  a select  few,  it  does  little  good  for  most  people. 


Li- 


American  disgust  and  disenchantment  in  the  1970’s  is  strikingly  similar  to  those  used  by 
FDR  in  the  early  1930’s. 

A short  time  ago,  an  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  informing  us  that  if 
elected,  Jimmy  Carter  will  conduct  periodic  “fireside  chats”  as  did  FDR  during  the 
depression.  In  addition.  Carter  has  promised  the  creation  of  a tremendous  number  of 
public  work  jobs  to  tilleviate  present  unemployment. 

Carter’s  appeal  is  one  that  tries  to  give  people  faith  in  the  supposed  high  degree  of 
upward  mobility  permitted  by  the  American  economic  system.  He  has  portrayed  himself, 
through  effective  use  of  establishment  media,  as  a “peanut  farmer”  who  was  poor  as  a 
child  and  walked  many  miles  to  school.  Carter  states  that  he  worked  his  way  up  from 
“rags  to  riches”  which  fortifies  the  myth  that  “anyone  can  become  President”.  Jimmy 
Carter  and  the  mass  media  tells  us  that  he  is  the  American  Dream. 

However,  while  he  portrays  himself  as  the  FDR  of  the  1970’s,  Carter  has  shown  great 
empathy  for  multinational  corporations.  Carter  is  a founding  member  of  the  Trilateral 
Commission,  which,  according  to  the  July  26  issue  of  Seven  Days  is  comprised  of  180 
members,  60  each  from  3 main  sectors  of  the  advanced  capitalist  world  (North  America, 
Western  Europe  and  Japan).  The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  coordinate  the 
capitalist  response  to  the  demands  of  developing  nations  for  a greater  share  of  economic 
power.  The  Commission  seeks  to  compromise  conflict  and  to  sustain  the  multinational’s 
status  quo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Commission  advocates  a foreign  policy  similar 
to  that  inherent  in  the  Henry  Kissinger  approach.  Amusingly,  Carter  has  continually 
attacked  Kissinger  for  his  methods  of  foreign  policy. 

The  real  danger  of  the  Trilateral  Commission  is  that  it  demonstrates  the  new,  in- 
novative methods  used  by  the  ruling  class  to  prevent  serious  threats  to  its  power,  from 
occurring.  Rather  than  killing  and  beating  dissenters  in  public,  as  the  United  States  did 
during  the  student  demonstrations  of  the  1960’s,  the  ruling  class  has  shifted  to  a more 
behind  the  scenes  approach.  So  has  Jimmy  Carter. 

Carter  says  he’s  for  the  “little  man-woman”.  Carter  talks  about  taxing  the  rich  instead  of 
the  poor,  about  a National  Health  Insurance  Program  and  of  reducing  the  Defense 
Budget.  However,  he  also  talks  about  how  important  the  well-being  of  big  business  is  for 
economic  recovery. 


The  selling  of  Jimmy  Carter  is  another  indicator  that  the  American  people  are  not 
ready  to  easily  digest  alternative  ideas  that  may  represent  a threat  to  their  present  way  of 
life.  For  instance,  upon  hearing  the  word  socialism,  many  people  will  react  like  it  is  a 
disease  and  throw  it  out  of  their  mind,  body,  and  spirit  and  eventually  out  the  door. 

Another  lesson  can  be  learned  by  the  Left  through  an  examination  of  the  way 
established  media  relays  its  message  to  the  American  peonle.  Usually,  simple  attention- 
getting  headlines  are  used  and  articles  are  written  so  that  they  are  easy  to  read.  After 
coming  home  from  a typical  day  of  alienating  labor,  most  Americans  are  not  in  the 
framework  to  grapple  with  something  like  a critique  of  Marx’s  Economic  and  Phflosophic 
Manuscripts  of  1844! 

Jimmy  Carter  has  appealed  to  people’s  emotions  by  presenting  an  image  rather  than  a 
substantive  political  program  designed  to  remedy  the  fundamental  ills  of  the  American 
economic  structure.  What  the  Left  can  do,  is  present  America  with  the  truth,  which  in 
and  of  itself  is  the  most  radical  thing  that  can  be  done. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  NOVEMBER 

One  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  encourage  people  to  vote  for  progressive  or  socialist 
presidential  candidates  in  November.  The  more  people  voting  for  third  party  progressive 
or  socialist  candidates,  the  clearer  it  becomes  to  the  ruling  class  that  Americans  are 
becoming  disgusted  with  the  pi  ,ent  two-party  political  process.  Even  a vote  for  Eugene 
McCarthy  would  make  the  point!  The  more  people  that  vote  for  socialist  candidates,  the 
more  concerned  the  ruling  class  will  become.  More  importantly,  the  more  people  that 
vote  for  alternative  presidential  candidates,  a greater  feeling  of  solidarity  can  develop 
between  those  Americans.  This  can  greatly  aid  the  development  of  a class-consciousness. 

T.l. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  advocating  not  voting  at  aU.  The  rationale  for  this  is 
that  the  fewer  people  that  vote  for  an  elected  president,  the  less  legitimate  the  election  of 
the  president  will  seem.  Consequently,  people  will  begin  to  question  that  person’s  right  to 
the  presidency  since  far  less  than  a majority  of  the  country  would  have  voted  for  that 
candidate.  Thus,  this  would  serve  as  a method  of  radicalizing  the  American  people. 

Unfortunately,  American  history  has  proven  that  this  does  not  work.  For  instance, 
when  Gerald  Ford  became  president,  he  did  so  without  ever  being  elected  by  the 
American  people.  As  a result,  the  Americn  people  became  radicalized  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  will  most  likely  elect  Jimmy  Carter  as  their  next  president  in  the  upcoming 
Presidential  election. 
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PEOPLES  POETRY 


ME  AND  MS.  JUSTICE,  RAPPING 


ISLA  NUESTA 


I aomeiimes  ihougiR  I Wdufdn’i 
You  Ituow  it  luii 

Yes,  I was  here  test  mottdi,  ano 
Sft  ybu  see  me  agtdii  - at  yoari 
Fof' white  roi 
freechw 

s«  s>  Ye*a1i  **P 

You  blind  bftch!” 


jjBl^orvenir  todo  ha  tropezado 
coftjina  pared  de  hueso  indiferent( 
^^ue^^pva,  que  duerme,  que  no  | 
^Naestra  usica  voz  ^ 

emitida,  derram^ 

sobre 


wheo  lget.#trt)Ui^  figlttte 


> iee  tna, 

> * 5?  , < f 


la  alejada  blanc^te. 


Sl;^Von  the  ifi 


T^y  stood 


imatnai 


(C|Pck)d,  she  sa^, 

He  has  blood  all  over,  sj^^cribd,  . : {> 
Look  at  that  woman’s  I^^Ood, 

She  knows  she’s  ns, 


Going  to.g^ 


I knovi^  what  the  blind  eye  of  justice  is  saying  upon  seeing  me. 

"Here  comes  that  arrogant,  insolant,  fighting  black  bitch  again. 

My  courts  of  law  have  dealt  with  her  before.  , ' 

I thnr.ght  I would  be  through  with  her.  My  courts  of  tew  gave  herso  much  timeisl^sK 
T tl'.ought  it  would  be  the  last  time  seakig  her.  ' , „ 

No-.'^  hEre  she  is  again,  ^ill  trying  to  defy  me  for  her  freedom. 

WerenT  you  here  last  month,  and  the  month  before? 

Didn’t  it  take  well  over  a year  or  more  for  you  to  be  available  to  see  me? 

Haver.Y  you  went  insane  yet?*  . 

“Yes,  here  J am  a^m;  d^Wrogant,  aisol^t,  agatest  your  justice, 

YsA,  your  courts  of  teWJ^ht  a yeai^j^^e  ago  gave  me  a terrible  blow'. 

^beavaU^^ie  to  you  again. 

;ad. 


w beautiful  day  by  the  sun  n 
l&t  in  our  grove  of  trees  of  sn? 
ming  eggs  and  toast  and  jam 
ng  talks,  and  baby  babble 
sitting  in  her  chair 
ing  goo  in  her  hair. 


God,  she  said,  look  at  the  baby) 


saying  “hi”  “ho"  “ha  hi  hi,  gogydoggymamadjtfite 
and  the  light  was  coming  through  the  wiodop  ,, 
through  the  handprints  on  the  glass  ■#' 

making  shadow  patterns,  and  the  cold  da^’' 
was  orange  outside  and  they  were  muddling 
in  their  underwear,  getting  dressed, 
putting  diapers  on  the  baby, 
slipping  sandals  on  her  feet. 


e said,  look  at  the  baby 
O^lBhOVOr.  she  cried,) 


sk^ 


Todo  es  confuso  en  esta  isla 
donde  el  sol  no  se  coseeha. 

Todo  quietud  apenas  deshecha. 

Ni  un  nido  desatado 

u^a j^et«tedstCft  ins^^  de, 

f*^;ypz^duiera  ...  „ ' 

No  ap,sH0febm 

para  el  rescate^e^'ii^'scars  !!x' 
destinada  a un  horizonte  dte  parede 

* 

Hay  muchas  voces  enterradas 
~ „,en  seco. 

' \ “Todos  los  gritos  fueron  detenidos 
color  azul  hiriente. 
iifmto  Semivuelo! 


Luz  negra  revienta  desdi 
Luz  negra  verifica  el  p 

Y aqui  esta  oscuridad 
ha  de  conjugarla  fue 

Brazos!  I 

Muchos  brazos 
estan  preparando  la  luz  no 
Aun  nos  queda  sangre 
a los  que  tenemos  mil  herid; 

Aun  nos  queda  vida 
para  golpear  y trabajar  con  Itliestros  br; 

'V<v 

Ni  una  voz  aun  ^ 

capaz  de  pronunciar  el  horizoo^te.^  „ 

Mil  voces  crecen  en  la  sombrai  ^^ 
para  la  gran  pronunciacion! 

Y los  hombres  cuyas  voces  les  febron  enterradas 
las  veran  repronunciadas 

por  una.nueva  sangre  amanemda... 


Nt  un  ala  todavia 
que  exija  mas  del  cielo! 


Seran  muchas  las  alas  sorprendidas 
cuando  el  cielo  por  tantos  rocios  contenido 
se  haga  mas  inmenso  de  repente... 


WENCESLAO  SERRA 


ASBESTOS 


dte  day  b^gan  in  fields^ 
with  tbe>$olden  grmn  aga^tsj  the  blue 
the  bib^s  ringing  as  if  there^prt  not 
ratMdis^  in  the/tuiy 

'■  ‘ '■  SUSAN  GRIFFIN 


not  the  best  kind  of  material  to  work  with 


Leonard  Harriman  discovered. 

Every  year  the  company  doctor  at 

Would  check  out  his  lungs  they  were 

But  one  day  Harriman  injured  his  back 
And  went  to  see  a private  physician 
Incidentally  it  was  discovered  that 

UNTO  LEONARD  HARRIMAN  THERE  REMAINED  ONLY 
ONE-THIRD  OF  HIS  LUNG  BREATHING  CAPACITY 

William  Ford,  the  company  manager 
is  quite  concerned  about  his  workers 
Of  course  he  instructed  the  company  doctor 
to  check  them  out  carefully. 


Johns  Manville 
perfectly  okay 


' 4lJlews  item  reported  8-5-76  on 
“Afl  nHiiBgs  Considered” 
-Stetion  WAMC,  Albany,  NY) 


'“'1  ^ 
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j September,  1976 

Movies:  A Local 


There  are  several  radical  political  films 
[ivailable  free  of  charge  to  members  (staff, 
itudents,  faculty)  of  the  five  college 
(immunity  and  Jones  and  Forbes  Library 
ihrough  the  Hampshire  College  film 
ibrary.  This  library  lends  films  in  much 
he  same  way  that  books  are  borrowed, 
lowever  a few  differences  exist  due  to  the 
-Jifferences  in  the  medium.  For  example, 
'ilms  should  be  shown  to  groups  rather 
>than  individuals,  no  admission  may  be 
charged,  and  if  a film  is  broken  or  badly 
scratched,  the  borrower  must  pay  for 
replacement  footage. 

The  people  involved  in  producing  these 
radical  films  had  to  use  alternative 
methods  of  raising  funds,  getting  free  film, 
obtaining  access  or  press  passes  issued  only 
to  the  straight  media  and  other  means  of 
working  outside  the  mainstream  of  the  film 
industry.  After  the  films  were  completed, 
difficulties  in  distribution  arose.  Since  film 
distribution  is  a complete  business  in  itself, 
major  distributors  who  are  outlets  to  the 
greatest  audiences,  are  hesitant  to  accept 
an  unprofitable  or  controversial  film.  Some 
distributors  of  third  world  films  have 
initiated  packages  within  the  last  nine  year, 
but  a great  deal  more  public  access  needs 
to  be  associated  with  these  movies.  Here  in 
the  valley,  we  have  virtually  unlimited 
access  to  these  films  for  ourselves,  our 
classes,  and  our  community  groups. 

There  are  two  especially  good  films 
about  Vietnam:  Hanoi  1966  shows  the 
residents  of  Hanoi  fighting  American 
bombers  while  struggling  to  maintain  life 
as  usual  between  the  bombings.  One 
sequence  shows  people  shooting  down  a 
U.S.  plane,  salvaging  the  metal  and 
recycling  it  into  art  objects  which  are,  in 
the  words  of  the  Vietnamese,  “...more 
appealing  than  bombers”.  Made  in  what 
was  then  North  Vietnam  and  narrated  in 
Vietnamese,  the  film  assures  the  people 
that  the  spirit  of  those  in  Hanoi  could  not 
be  broken  by  American  air  power.  The 
other  film  is  Winter  Soldier  + which  is  a 
stark  documentary  of  young  Vietnam  vets 
who  participated  in  the  winter  soldier 
investigations.  It  is  not  only  a discussion  of 
the  military  service,  the  war  and  the 
atrocities  they  witnessed  or  committed  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  also  a clear  portrayal  of  the 
socialization  process  involved  in  making 
these  men  into  soldiers.  Winter  Soldier  had 
been  used  within  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  groups  to  work  out  ways 
of  overcoming  similar  memories  and 
problems  among  vets. 

Bkck  Hbtory:  Lost,  Stolen  or  Strayed  is 
a chronicle  of  attitudes  and  their 
manifestations  in  film  television,  radio  and 
written  history.  Its  strongest,  most  cruel 
point  is  the  demonstrated  effect  on  blacks 
of  the  “step  'n  fetch  it”  films,  Amos  and 
Andy  and  European  plagarism  of  African 
art.  Narrated  by  Bill  Cosby,  this  film  lacks 
an  in-depth  analysis  yet  contains  excellent 
examples  in  the  form  of  movie  clips. 
Another  film  dealing  with  black  history  is 
Malcolm  X:  Struggle  for  Freedom. 
Although  it  is  not  a good  overview  of 
Malcolm  X,  it  does  present  his  views  at  a 
time  shortly  before  his  assassination,  when 
he  expanded  his  philosophy  to  include  the 
international  black  struggle  and  the  part 
that  white  people  play  in  that  struggle. 
There  is  jJso  inspirational  footage  of 
different  African  rebellions. 

I'wo  of  Hampshire  College’s  best  films 
are  The  Murder  of  Fred  Hampton-F  and 
Attica.  The  Murder  of  Fred  Hampton 
began  as  a film  about  the  Black  Panther 
Party  but  on  Dec.  4,  1969,  the  Chicago 
police  raided  the  Panther  apartment  and 
j this  film  became  the  document  of  a 
murder.  The  first  part  of  the  film  presents 
Fred  Hampton  as  an  orator  and  party 
' strategist  and  looks  at  the  number  of 
community  programs  begun  by  the 
Chicago  Panthers.  The  second  part  ex- 
poses the  real  motives  for  his  murder  and 
stands  in  direct  conflict  to  the  media 
reports  and  chief  prosecutor  Hanrahan’s 
investigation.  Attica  is  a powerful  study  of 
the  September  1971  prison  rebelEon. 
Along  with  interviews  with  inmates  who 
participated  in  the  uprising,  the  film 
contains  the  original  color  footage  from 
the  yard  during  the  rebellion,  footage  of 
the  assault  itself  (through  the  telescopic 
rifles  in  police  helicopters),  and  the  McKay 
Commission  investigation  in  which  state 
prison  officials  try  to  cover  up  the  scandal 
of  the  prison  system  while  Nelson 
Rockefeller  makes  excuses  for  his  refusal 
to  speak  with  negotiating  prisoners. 

Among  feminist  films,  a recent  historical 
product  by  the  Washington  Women’s  Film 
Odlective  is  entitled  'Tbe  EuMiglag 


Resource 

by  Pam  Yates 

Woman.  The  film  highlights  the  social, 
political  and  economic  roles  of  women  in, 
the  United  States.  Although  the  con- 
ception, graphics  and  early  history  are 
quite  good,  there  is  a sense  that  only  token 
recognition  is  given  to  black  women.  The 
present  feminist  movement  is  presented 
positively  and  yet  the  connection  between 
feminism  and  a larger  socialist  movement 
is  only  hinted  at.  Another  film.  It  Happens 
to  Us,  made  in  1972  when  abortion  was 
legal  in  only  a few  states,  points  out  the 
contradiction  between  legal,  safe  abortion 
and  unsafe  illegal  ones.  Since  the  1973 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  abortion  is  legal 
in  all  states,  the  importance  of  the  film 
shifts  more  to  the  personal  stories  of 
women  of  different  ages,  marital  status  and 
cultures  speaking  candidly  about  their 
abortion  experience. 

To  the  People  of  the  World  is  a com- 
pilation of  photographs,  clips  from  feature 
films,  and  other  sources  reporting  on  Chile 
since  the  1973  coup.  The  film  features 
personal  interviews  with  Laura  AUende, 
Socialist  Deputy,  and  Carmen  Castillo,  a 
member  of  the  Revolutionary  Left 
Movement  (MIR),  both  political  prisoners 
until  international  pressure  exerted  on 
their  behalf  freed  them.  To  the  People  of 
the  Worid  not  only  points  out  the  in- 
fringement of  human  rights  but  explains 
how  Chile  resistance  work  will  be  long  but 
extremely  vital.  This  is  an  especially  good 
movie  considering  the  dearth  of  women  in 
leftist  films. 

Emile  de  Antonio’s  first  film.  Point  of 
Order,  is  another  compilation  film  taken 
from  188  hours  of  televised  material  that 
highlights  the  1954  Army-McCarthy 
hearings.  Senator  McCarthy,  the  chief 
purger  of  Communism  during  the  paranoid 
fifties,  takes  center  stage  in  a documentary 
that  is  as  equally  concerned  with  foolish 
accusations  of  infiltration  into  the  Army  as 
with  being  an  incisive  critique  of  the  so- 
called  “objectivity”  of  the  video  medium. 

Another  category  of  films,  of  which 
some  are  very  useful,  are  those  com- 
missioned by  Ae  networks  to  investigate 
“social  wrongs”.  Most  of  these  films  are 
more  about  the  way  the  power  structure 
handles  its  own  guilt  through  superficial 
mvestigations  of  say,  Vietnam,  or  Native 
Americans,  yet  tame  enough  to  show  on 
network  TV.  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  the  BBC’s  production  of  The  Chicago 
Conspiracy  Triid  which  is,  in  and  of  itself, 
not  well-produced  dramatically,  but  is 
accurate  in  terms  of  spoken  dialogue. 
Bobby  Seale’s  speeches  and  subsequent 
punishment  of  being  bound  and  gagged  in 
court  proves  the  extent  of  racism  within 
the  judicial  system.  Also,  Edward  R. 
Murrow’s  (CBS)  Harvest  of  Shame  is  a 
truthful  portrayal  of  the  degradation  and 
exploitation  of  migrant  workers.  Peter 
Davis’  (also  director  of  Hearts  and  Minds) 
CBS  production  The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon is  a worthwhile  film  as  well  since  it 
accurately  investigates  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  the  Pentagon  uses  for  public 
relations.  This  film  caused  such  an  uproar 
that  the  Pentagon  hastily  put  together  a 22 
minute  film  - Rebuttal  of  the  SeOing  of  the 
Pentagon.  It  is  a must  that  these  two  be 
seen  together. 

The  other  liberal  network  films  - 
Harlem  Crusader,  about  a Harlem  social 
worker.  The  Pride  and  the  Shame,  a bad 
attempt  at  exposing  the  plight  of  the 
Dakota  Sioux,  Sad  Song  of  Yellow  SIdn,  an 
American’s  failure  to  understand  the 
Vietnamese  and  But  What  if  the  Dream 
Comes  Tme  which  explores  the  dreams  of 
the  upper  mid^e  class,  are  almost  useless 
except  if  you  use  them  juxtaposed  with  a 
radical  film  of  similar  subject  matter  or  to 
study  the  obvious  manipulation  of  the 
material  and  the  layers  of  prejudice. 

On  a more  hiunorous  note,  you  can 
borrow  Nixon’s  Checkers  Speech  which  is 
the  1952  disclaimer  by  Nixon  on  national 
television  concerning  illegal  campaign 
funds.  It’s  amazing  to  know  a document 
like  this  existed  and  that  just  16  years  later 
Nixon  was  elected  Presdent.  But  the  most 
tmbelievable  of  all  is  Red  Nightmare, 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
According  to  the  National  Audiovisual 
Center’s  catalogue  Red  Nightmare, 
“Depicts  the  nightmare  of  an  American 
citizen  who,  finding  himself  in  a com- 
munist mock-up  village,  awakens  to  his 
obligations  to  his  family  and  his  country.” 
Jack  Webb  of  Dragnet  fame  narrates. 

Hampshire  also  owns  several  war  films 
ranging  from  documentary  to  dramatic 
{X'opaganda.  From  the  second  World  War 
is  Baflding  of  the  Bomb,  which  is  newsreel 
footage  describing  the  race  between 


Germany  and  the  Allies  to  develop  the 
atom  bomb.  It  includes  statements  from 
Oppenheimer,  von  Heisenberg  and  others. 
Hiroahfana-NagMakl  1945  is  the  effect  of 
the  atom  bomb  filmed  by  Japanese 
camerapeople,  confiscated  by  the  U.S., 
labeled  TOP  SECRET  and  finely  released 
three  decades  later.  Two  dramatic 
naratives.  Battle  of  San  Pietro,  a close  up 
of  modern  warfare  from  a “brave”  soldier’s 
{x>int  of  view,  is  chilling  in  its  propagan- 
distic  effect  while  The  Nazis  Striked  from 
the  “Why  We  Fight”  series,  trys  to  explain 
our  role  in  preserving  the  free  world.  The 
Air  Force  Story:  Air  War  Against  Japan 
1944-1945  is  the  most  blatant  militaristic 
propaganda  film  which  concentrates  on 
the  use  of  the  B-29  bomber  against  Japan 
along  with  the  resulting  destruction  to  the 
homeland  and  their  eventual  surrender. 

Many  of  these  films  may  be  used  in 
effective  combinations  to  prove  a par- 
ticular point  or,  as  alternatives  to  a par- 
ticularly racist  or  sexist  film  playing  in  the 
area.  For  example,  show  Winter  Soldier, 
the  film  about  the  experiences  of  Vietnam 
vets,  along  with  John  Wayne’s  The  Green 
Bo’ets.  Not  only  does  it  present  the  two 


Review:  The 
Dispossessed 

This  is  the  first  in  a proposed  series  of 
book  reviews  by  members  of  the  Spark 
Bookstore  collective  in  Northampton.  The 
main  emphases  of  the  bookstore  are 
femmist  writings,  children’s  books  and 
anarchist  literature. 


Ursula  Leguin’s  The  Dispossessed  offers 
science  fiction  that  is  feminist  and  political 
Although  she  can  be  criticized  along  with 
many  other  science  fiction  writers  who 
don’t  have  female  protagonists  in  their 
stories,  she  does  offer  ideas  that  few 
writers  have  tackled.  She  does  not  offer  the 
easy  answer  of  individual  survival,  one 
person’s  victory  over  interplanetary 
dynasties,  that  sci-fi  writers  glorify.  Her 
book  is  also  not  an  allegory  for  a perfect 
social  order.  Instead  there  is  a stress  on  the 
process  by  which  her  characters  survive 
and  change,  a focus  on  the  tension  be- 
tween individual  and  community. 

The  Dispossessed  are  the  anarchists  who 
staged  a successful  enough  uprising  on 
their  planet  to  be  offered  pacification  in 
the  form  of  a convenient  moon,  large 
enough  to  populate.  It  turns  out  to  be 
virtually  a wasteland,  where  survival  is  a 
matter  of  harboring  scarce  resources. 
Trade  is  maintained  with  the  mother 
planet,  plant  stock  and  manufactured 
goods  are  obtained  in  exchange  for 
minerals.  On  Anarres,  there  are  no  trees 
except  those  which  have  been  planted  and 
carefully  tended  by  the  colonists.  The 
colony  is  organized  ccdlectively-all  tasks 
are  shared,  along  with  housing,  food,  and 
childrearing.  With  an  exciting  philosophy 
guiding  the  experiment  and  ingenuity 
developed  to  match  the  hostile  en- 
vironment, it  is  upsettjng  that  by  the  third 
generation  Anarres  has  sprouted  a 
breeping  authoritarianism. 

Throughout  the  book,  Leguin  studies 
cultural  values  through  the  eyes  of  what 
would  be  assumed  to  be  opponents. 
Shevak,  the  central  character,  is  an  in- 
dividualist. Anarresti  society  officially 
champions  individuals,  but  in  fact,  it  often 
exercises  peer  pressure  to  keep  people  “in 
line.”  Shevek  is  buffeted  by  both  his  love 
for  his  home  planet  and  his  passion  for 
freedom.  As  a theoretical  scientist  he  is 
invited  to  visit  the  mother  planet,  Urras. 
There  he  finds  a lush  world,  with 
everything  to  offer  (enough  to  waste),  with 
great  richness  of  cuttnm  and  race. 


real  sides  of  an  issue  (the  right  one  and  the 
wrong  one),  but  it  says  a lot  about  how  we 
arc  controlled  through  film. 

Hampshire  College  also  owns  a good 
collection  of  experimental,  scientific, 
sociological,  psychological,  historical  films 
and  many  others  are  listed  in  their  film 
catalogue  available  at  Hampshire  College, 
Jones  and  Forbes  Libraries,  the  AV  Center 
(Goodcll)  at  UMass,  and  Amherst 
Regional  High  School.  Films  may  be 
reserved  for  use  by  calling  the  Film  In- 
formation Center  at  542-4831.  The  Center  s 
hours  are  Mon-Fri  8 ;30-l  2:30  and  1 -.30-4.30 
PM.  If  you  want  to  preview  a film  before 
showing  it  to  a group,  that  may  be  done  by 
scheduling  the  screening  room  at  Hamp- 
shire (same  number)  and  then  previewing 
the  film. 

If  you  check  around,  16mm  projectors 
shouldn’t  be  a problem.  The  five  colleges 
have  fairly  accessible  ones  although  as  a 
student  or  staff  member  you  may  have  to 
find  a sympathetic  faculty  member  to  help 
you  sign  one  out.  Within  the  rest  of 
community,  Forbes  and  Jones  Library  both 
own  projectors  fen-  screening  purposes. 

-l-denotes  films  that  may  only  be  seen  at 
Hampshire  College. 


Overwhelmed  by  the  bombardment  of  new 
experiences,  it  is  a while  before  Shevek 
encounters  the  “propetarian”  nature  of 
Urras  society.  Through  hints  in  con- 
versation and  difficulty  understanding  why 


he  has  a personal  servant,  Shevek  is  led  to 
the  realization  that  he  fantastic  wealth  he  is 
viewing  is  grounded  in  the  oppression  of 
large  segments  of  the  population,  and  that 
a cold-war-like  impasse  separates  the  two 
nations  which  dominate  the  planet. 

Shevek  is  an  Odonian:  he  follows  the 
philosophy  of  the  woman  whose  ideas 
sparked  the  rebellion  which  led  to  the 
settlement  of  Anarres.  As  a man,  who 
eissumes  the  basic  physical,  mental,  and 
social  equality  of  women  and  the  valuable 
contribution  of  children,  Shevek  is  an 
indicater  of  how  much  feminist  principles 
have  been  incorporated  into  his  society. 
This  is  an  important  reason  for  a man  to  be 
the  focus  of  the  book.  A woman 
protagonist  would  be  expected  to  view 
othCT  women  as  equals,  and  to  fight  a 
society  that  refused  that  recognition.  For 
Shevek  to  do  so  means  a society  with  the 
presupposition  of  womens’  strengths  and 
importance. 

■THE  DISPOSSESSED  is  not  outstanding 
solely  for  its  portrayal  of  anarchy  as  a 
glob^  way  of  life.  Leguin’s  genius  as  a 
writer  comes  from  her  treatment  of  the 
subtle  problems  of  living  under  what  we 
might  at  first  glance  take  for  Utopia. 
Leguin  writes  about  individual  lives  and 
choices.  Her  characters  do  not  merely  face 
insurmountable  obstacles  and  fight  wilfully 
until  they  win.  Instead,  they  face  them- 
selves. There  is  the  anguish  of  seeing 
friends  die  because  they  are  politically 
dangerous.  Shevek  is  confronted  with  his 
mother’s  confused  feelings  for  him;  his 
daughter  is  troubled  by  schoolmates  and 
neighbors  because  her  father  does  not  fit 
the  Anarres  norm.  Leguin’s  characters 
work  as  we  all  do  to  be  accepted  into  the 
culture  they  live  in.  But,  like  her  readers, 
they  have  to  be  honest  with  themselves  in 
the  end.  Sometimes  they  live  up  to  their 
own  values,  sometimes  they  indulge  their 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings. 
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PEOPLE’S  HISTORY:  ! 

THE  HIDDEN  HISTORY  OF  THE  FEMALE 

■MARTHA  ATKINS 


This  is  Part  3 of  a history  of  the  early  feminist  movement  in  the  United  Slates.  Part  I,  in 
the  July  OUTFRONT,  discussed  the  feminist  movement  in  general  terms  and  covered  the 
history  through  the  early  1800’s.  Part  2,  in  the  August  issue,  covered  the  struggle  for 
equality  from  the  abolitionist  movement  up  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  third,  and 
final,  part  covers  the  period  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  passage  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendement  in  1920,  and  concludes  with  a critique  and  a discussion  of  lessons  from  the 
early  women’s  movement  that  are  applicable  in  women’s  struggles  for  liberation  today. 


In  1890  the  two  women’s  organizations 
(NWS A and  AWSA)  merged  into  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  (NAWSA).  The  NAWSA  * 
concentrated  on  winning  the  suffrage  by 
amending  state  constitutions  and  used 
basically  educations  strategy,  trying 
through  propaganda  to  appeal  to  men’s 
sense  of  justice. 

The  turn  of  the  century  marked  a new 
state  in  the  women’s  movement,  for  most 
of  the  early  abolitionist  leaders  died  or 
retired  during  the  1890’sand  were  replaced 
by  younger  leaders,  increasingly  women  of 
wealth  and  professional  women  who  were 
more  conservative  politically,  and  who 
focused  exclusively  on  obtaining  the  vote. 
Woman  suffrage  had  become  a respectable 
cause  by  this  time,  and  women  could  join  a 
suffrage  organization  without  fear  of 
ostracism.  The  social  prestige  of  suffrage 
continued  to  rise  until,  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  of  the  first  World  War,  it  was 
socially  fashionable  in  the  large  cities  to  be 
a suffragist.  The  feminist  movement  that 
had  begun  as  a Northern  outgrowth  of  the 
abolitionist  cause  had  by  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  become  a nation- 
wide movement. 

American  society  was  undergoing  many 
important  changes  which  influenced  the 
suffrage  movement.  The  massive  waves  of 
immigration  and  the  class  struggle  of  the 
1890’s  led  native,  middle-class,  white 
Americans  to  question  the  concept  of  the 
“consent  of  the  governed.”  Reflecting  this 
fear  of  the  growing  numbers  of  immigrants, 
suffragists  began  to  argue  that  their  votes 
would  counteract  the  votes  of  the  “un- 
desirable elements”  of  the  population-the 
immigrants  and  the  blacks.  This  was  a 
major  change  from  the  arguments  of  the 
early  women’s  rights  leaders  who  had 
demanded  the  vote  as  a natural  right  of 
all  citizens.  Besides  sharing  the  anti- 
foreignism  and  class  prejudices  (class 


cherished  way  of  life  which  Southerners 
considered  to  be  the  highest  of  American 
culture.  In  the  early  1890’s,  however, 
woman  suffrage  in  the  South  began  to  be 
advocated  as  a “solution  to  the  race 
problem”,  with  the  principle  argument 
being  that  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  would  insure  the  permanency  of 
white  supremacy,  and  suffrage  associations 
appeared  in  one  Southern  state  after 
another.  In  1903,  the  NAWSA  adopted  the 
principle  of  states’  rights  as  the  basis  of  the 
National  organization;  this  meant  that  state 
affiliates  could  use  whatever  arguments 
they  saw  fit  within  their  territories  and 
could  express  racist  views  from  NAWSA 
Convention  platforms.  White  supremacy 
persisted  as  an  ugly  issue  within  the  suf- 
frage movement  until  its  final  victory  (and 
subsequent  death)  in  1920. 

Suffrage  arguments,  reflecting  the 
economic  realities  of  an  industrial  age,  also 
began  to  stress  the  ways  in  which  women 
differed  from  men  and  the  reforms  that 
women  would  bring  about  when  they  were 
enfranchised,  in  contrast  to  earlier 
arguments  based  primarily  on  the  natural 
equality  of  all  people  and  woman's 
woman’s  inalienable  right  to  political 
citizenship.  Waves  of  reform  movements 
swept  the  country  in  the  two  decades 
before  World  War  I,  and  the  male 
reformers  were  a different  group  of  men  in 
or  near  power  to  whom  the  appeal  for 
suffrage  could  be  directed.  Much  of  the 
energy  of  middle-class  women  had  been 
channeled  into  various  reform  and 
philanthropic  activities,  and  during  the 
Progressive  Era  when  those  reform  ac- 
tivities acquired  political  significance, 
many  male  reformers  saw  woemn  as  likely 
allies  in  the  reform  movement  and  en- 
dorsed woman  suffrage. 

Twentieth-century  suffragists  frequently 
called  government  “enlarged  house- 


chauvinism)  and  racism  of  the  men,  the 
suffragists  turned  to  other  arguments  also 
because  the  appeals  to  natural  right  and 
justice  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  they  sought 
others  which  would  gain  more  support 
from  the  men  who  had  the  power  to  give 
them  the  vote.  One  suffragist  argument 
used  statistics  to  show  that  there  were 
more  native-born  women  than  foreign- 
bom  men  and  women  combined,  and  the 
corollary  in  the  South  was  to  show  that 
there  were  more  white  women  than  black 
men  and  women  combined;  therefore, 
giving  women  the  vote  would  mean  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  native-born  to 
foreign-bora  voters  and  white  voters  to 
black. 

The  number  of  Southern  women  in  the 
early  woman’s  rights  movement  was  very 
small  because  of  the  connection  with 
abolition,  and  because  the  South  idealized 
the  patriarchal  family,  with  both  women 
and  slaves  as  parts  of  the  ideological 
complex,  and  interference  with  the 
position  of  either  the  women  or  the  blacks 
was  considered  an  unspeakable  blow  at  a 


keeping,”  for  more  Americans  were  living 
in  cities  and  the  functions  which  individual 
women  had  performed  in  isolation  at  home 

- growing  and  processing  food,  baking 
bread,  making  clothes,  educating  children 

— became  social  functions  and  subjects 
for  government  legislation.  Suffragists 
argued  that  government  needed  the  special 
experience  of  women,  whose  training  as 
cooks,  seamstresses,  house  cleaners  and 
mothers  qualified  them  to  help  m 
legislation  concerned  with  food  inspection, 
sweatshop  sanitation,  streetcleaning,  and 
public  schools,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
that  women  have  increased  power  over 
many  things  outside  their  homes  in  order 
to  protect  their  homes.  By  justifying 
political  activities  for  women  on  the 
grounds  that  society  was  an  extension  of 
the  home,  the  suffragists  were  supporting 
the  domestic  status  quo  and  encouraging 
the  cult  of  motherhood.  However,  their 
arguments  were  also  pointing  out  the 
contradictions  in  the  belief  that  women 
was  morally  and  spiritually  superior  to  man 
and  yet  was  to  submit  completely  to 


masculine  authority  and  domination.  They 
were  asserting  that  women  could  no  longer 
accept  uncritically  those  role  definitions 
drawn  up  for  them  by  men,  but  must  take 
an  active,  responsible  part  in  public  life. 


The  need  of  government  for  women’s 
participation  and  woman’s  duty  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  legislative  process  became 
the  core  of  the  suffrage  rationale  of  a 
generation  of  middleclass  women  who 
wanted  the  vote  in  order  to  reform  the 
society  and  not  simply  because  they  sought 
freedom  for  themselves. 

In  1913  the  suffrage  movement  split 
again,  this  time  over  the  question  of 
tactics.  A group  of  younger  women, 
headed  by  Alice  Paul,  broke  with  the 
NAWSA  to  form  a separate  organization, 
the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman 
Suffrage,  which  was  influenced  by  the 
example  of  the  English  suffragists,  who 
were  organized  and  powerful.  Despairing 


banners  from  the  hands  of  the  women  and 
destroyed  them  and  frequently  physically 
mistreated  the  women.  A History  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  describes  some  of 
the  treatment  the  women  received  in 
prison: 

The  guards  from  the  male  prison  fell 
upon  us.  I saw  Miss  Lincoln,  a slight  young 
girl,  thrown  to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Nolan,  a 
delicate  old  lady  of  seventy-three  was 
mastered  by  two  men  Whittaker  (the 
superintendent)  in  the  center  of  the  room 
directed  the  whole  attack,  inciting  the 
guards  to  every  brutality.  Two  men 
brought  in  Dorothy  Day,  twisting  her  arms 
above  her  head.  Suddenly  they  lifted  her 
and  brought  her  body  down  twice  over  the 
back  of  an  iron  bench  ...  The  bed  broke 
Mrs.  Nolan’s  fall,  but  Mrs.  Cosu  hit  the 
wall.  They  had  been  there  a few  minutes 
when  Mrs.  Lewis,  all  doubled  over  like  a 
sack  of  flour,  was  thrown  in.  Her  head 
struck  the  iron  bed  and  she  fell  to  the  floor 


of  ever  getting  men  to  listen  to  reason, 
English  suffragists,  led  by  Emmeline 
Pankhunt  and  her  daughters,  resorted  to 
militant  tactics  — they  hounded  public 
officials  and  battled  cops,  chained 
themselves  to  public  buildings  and  went  on 
talking  while  ^e  police  sawed  them  loose, 
smashed  store  fronts  on  Bond  Street,  set 
fire  to  empty  buildings,  threw  acid  in  mail 
boxes,  broke  porcelains  and  slashed 
pictures  in  museums,  climbed  on  rafters 
above  Parliament  and  lay  there  for  hours 
so  that  they  could  speak  out  at  any  <^- 
portune  moment,  disguised  themselves  as 
telegraph  boys  so  that  they  could  get  into 
meetings.  Hundreds  were  arrested  and 
continued  to  battle  prison  officials  in  jail, 
went  on  hunger  strikes  and  were  subjected 
to  forced  feeding.  Alice  Paul  and  another 
American  woman,  Lucy  Burns,  took  part 
in  militant  English  suffragist  demon- 
strations, were  imprisoned  and  went  on 
hunger  strikes.  When  they  returned  to  the 
U.S.,  they  were  determined  to  introduce 
new  tactics  into  the  somewhat  stagnant 
woman’s  movement. 

Adopting  a tactic  of  the  British  suf- 
fragists, the  Congressional  Union  decided 
to  hold  the  party  in  power  responsible  for 
the  delay  in  granting  woman  suffrage  and 
to  campaign  against  all  candidates  of  that 
party,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
supported  suffrage  as  mdividuals.  By  this 
time,  women  had  won  the  vote  in  nine 
states.  The  CLTs  campaign  to  politically 
punish  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  in 
power,  must  have  rudely  jolted  the  belief 
that  most  women  were  content  with  their 
disenfranchisement,  for  ‘‘during  the 
congressional  elections  of  1914,  only  20  of 
43  Democratic  candidates  in  those  states 
won,  and  the  fury  of  women  scorned  was 
fully  demonstrate. 

In  1916  the  leaders  of  the  CU  founded 
the  Woman’s  Party,  an  organization  of 
women  voters  in  the  full  suffra^  states  in 
the  West.  In  1917  the  WP  and  the  CU 
merged  to  form  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  which  also  followed  the  British 
policy  of  putting  a lot  of  pressure  on  top 
officials.  To  get  favorable  action  from 
President  Wibon,  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  formed  a picket  line  around  the 
White  House  in  January,  1917.  When  they 
continued  to  picket  after  war  was  declared, 
patriotic  mobs  began  to  maul  the  pickets 
and  tear  down  their  banners.  Police  started 
arresting  the  women  on  contrived  charges, 
for  they  were  violating  no  law,  and  hun- 
dreds were  sent  to  prison  when  they 
refused  to  pay  fines.  The  arrests  never 
included  the  men  who  snatched  the 


senseless.  As  for  Lucy  Burns,  they  hand- 
cuffed her  wrists  and  fastened  the  hand- 
cuffs over  her  head  to  the  cell  door. 

Alice  Paul  started  a “watch  fire”  in  an 
urn  in  front  of  the  White  House  and  every 
time  President  Wibon  made  a speech 
referring  to  freedom,  a copy  of  the  speech 
was  burned.  Police  would  arrest  the 
women  who  burned  the  speech. 

When  the  Senate  finally  voted  on  the 
suffrage  amendment,  it  lost  by  two  votes, 
and  the  women  transferred  their  pickeb  to 
the  Senate.  The  senate  voted  again  in 
February,  1919,  and  the  amendment  lost  by 
one  vote.  It  took  the  election  of  a new 
Congress  before  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment was  finally  passed  on  June  4,  1919. 
And  then  it  took  a state-by-state  struggle 
lasting  another  fourteen  months  to  get  it 
ratified.  After  thirty-six  states  had  ratified, 
the  amendment  became  law  on  August  26, 
1920.  Subsequently  five  other  states 
ratified,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Missbsippi,  Delaware,  and 
Louisiana.  (Governor  Lester  Maddox  of 
Georgia  signed  a resolution  on  March  27, 
1970,  which  ratified  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  bringing  that  state  up  to  date 
a mere  half  a century  late.) 

By  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment,  nearly  18  million 
women  had  already  been  enfranchbed 
through  amendments  to  state  con- 
stitutions; the  amendment  actually  gave 
the  vote  to  an  additional  9'A  million 
women.  The  NAWSA  had  continued  with 
its  painstaking  educational  work  during  the 
final  years  before  passage  of  the  federal 
amendment,  but  it  was  the  militant 
minority  who  gave  the  necessary  final  push 
to  the  suffrage  movement. 

Who  opposed  the  woman’s  movement 
and  why?  What  were  the  major  arguments 
used  by  the  “anti”?  “Opposition  to 
feminism  antedated  the  feminist 
movement  and  represented  that  concern 
for  social  stability  which  motivated  much 
conservatbm  on  the  wcmian  question.”  The 
antifeminist  ideology  was  based  on  the  link 
of  the  woman  to  the  home. 

Close  to  the  heart  of  all  antbuffragist 
orators,  particularly  congressmen,  was  a 
sentimental  vbion  of  Home  and  Mother, 
equal  in  sanctity  to  God  and  the  Con- 
stitution ...  The  anti’s  regarded  each 
woman’s  vocation  as  determined  not  by 
her  individual  capacities  or  wbhes  but  by 
her  sex.  Men  were  expected  to  have  a 
variety  of  ambitions  and  capabilities,  but 
all  women  were  destined  from  birth  to  be 
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full-time  wives  & mothers.  To  dispute  this 
eternal  truth  was  to  challenge  theology, 
biology,  or  sociology, 
j Woman's  place  was  in  the  home,  and 
!'  politics  was  man’s  business.  The  cult  of  the 
' home  was  the  national  religion,  and 
i women  were  considered  the  moral 
I custodians  of  society.  Anti’s  declared  that 
I social  stability  and  human  welfare 
depended  upon  woman  staying  in  her 
proper  sphere  — if  women  participated  in 
politics,  juvenile  delinquency  would  in- 
' crease  because  children  would  be 
I neglected,  homes  would  be  broked  up 
! because  spouses  would  argue  politics,  sex 
' would  be  injected  into  politics,  and  society 
in  general  would  collapse.  Those  who 
defined  woman’s  place  as  the  home  also 
expressed  a desire  that  woman  should  be 
kept  out  from  where  the  action  is  for  man’s 
sake,  because  somehow  a woman  was 
supposed  to  be  a more  inspiring  influence 
on  a man  if  she  was  deprived  of  the  means 
to  achieve  her  own  independence  and 
identify  and  kept  in  passive  submission. 

Fiction  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
abounds  in  criticism  of  the  "emancipated 
woman.”  Antifemmist  writers  argued  that 
the  women’s  struggle  for  a larger  role  was 
j itself  the  cause  of  the  whole  problem  of 
I social  disorder.  Robert  Herrick,  one  of  the 
I so-called  problem  novelists  of  that  time, 
j wrote  a typical  indictment  of  feminism  in  a 
! book  called  ‘Together”  in  which  he 
portrays-  a group  of  restless,  striving 
I women  who  leave  destruction  everywhere. 

1 It  was  frequently  asserted  that  most 
women  were  perfectly  contented  with  their 
position,  and  that  only  a minority  of 
unhappy,  neurotic  spinsters  and  misfits 
were  behind  the  agitation  for  women’s 
rights  and  the  ballot. 

Another  argument  tried  to  show  that 
I women  were  physically  and  mentally 
incapable  of  undertaking  the  duties  of 
voting  and  taking  an  active  role  in  the 
world.  Femininity  was  identified  with 
emotionalism  and  illogicality,  while 
masculinity  was  linked  with  rationality  and 
practicality. 

The  feminists  had  to  constantly  fight  the 
belief  that  they  were  violating  that  God- 
given  nature  of  women.  Most  clergymen 
j opposed  the  feminists,  and  argued  that 
I God  had  ordained  woman  for  the  home 
and  man  for  the  world,  that  the  existing 
division  of  labor  between  man  and  woman 
happened  to  correspond  exactly  with  that 
J decreed  by  the  Creator,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  changed  in  any  way.  Many  feminists 
opposed  most  clergymen  and  considered 
religion  and  the  Bible  an  implacable 
enemy.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  primary 
concern  bectune  the  responsibility  of 
established  religion  for  woman’s  inferior 
position.  In  1895  she  published  'The 
Woman’s  Bible,  a series  of  commentaries 
on  male  supremacist  passages  in  the  Bible. 


She  believed  that  woman  could  achieve 
equality  only  when  the  influence  of 
organized  religion  had  been  destroyed.  In 
the  introduction  to  "The  Woman’s  Bible,” 
she  writes; 

Another  crucial  lesson  is  about  racism 
and  class  prejudice.  Racism  was  used  to 
get  white  suffragists  to  identify  with  white 
men  rather  than  with  black  women,  and 
class  prejudice  placed  barriers  between 
women  working  in  industries  and  women 
married  to  middle-class  men.  A society 
based  on  caste  and  class  depends  upon 
people  of  the  lower  castes  and  classes 
identifying  with  those  of  the  higher  rather 
than  with  other  oppressed  people.  Women 
have  always  been  divided  by  racism  and 
class  chauvinism,  and  this  serves  to  help 
perpetuate  white  men  as  a ruling  group. 
Women  today  must  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  interdependence  of 
their  oppression  with  racism  and  class  ex- 
ploitation. The  reaction  of  white  male 
Southerners  to  the  suffragists  points  out 
the  connection  of  racism  to  sexism;  the 
racism  of  the  Southern  suffragists 
prevented  them  from  seeing  this  con- 
nection. The  woman’s  movement  today  has 
to  analyze  how  the  fact  that  aU  white  men 
can  consider  themselves  as  superior  to  all 
blacks  and  all  women  serves  as  a useful 
function  for  those  white  men  who 
economically  exploit  others  — how  racbm 
and  sexism  are  economically  beneficial  to 
the  group  of  white  men  who  control  the 
major  wealth  and  resources  of  this 
country.  Black  and  brown  women  and 
poor  white  women  are  the  most  severely 
oppressed  groups  of  females;  instead  of 
being  divided  from  them  by  racism  and 
class  prejudice,  other  women  must  try  to 
learn  from  them  and  to  understand  that 
their  needs  and  consciousness  must  be  in 
the  forefront  of  any  woman’s  movement. 

Another  lesson  learned  is  about  male 
supremacy  and  how  it  exploits  women 
through  their  socialization  to  be  self- 
denying  and  supportive  of  others.  Women 
are  conditioned  from  birth  to  the  virtue  of 
female  self-sacrifice  and,  therefore,  are 
easily  persuaded  to  put  the  interests  of 
everyone  else  above  their  own  and  to  put 
aside  their  struggle  for  liberation  for  “more 
important  issues.”  Most  of  the  early 
feminists  dropped  their  own  cause  during 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I in  order  to 
work  for  what  they  thought  was  the  good 
of  their  country;  most  feminists  were 
persuaded  to  accept  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  completely  excluded 
them  from  the  suffrage.  From  the 
abolitionists  to  the  labor  struggles,  women 
have  been  used  to  fight  men’s  battles.  After 
the  struggle  over  women  being  excluded 
from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony  concluded  that  men  could  not  be 
trusted  and  wrote:  "We  repudiated  man’s 


counsels  forevermore;  and  solemnly 
vowed  that  there  should  never  be  another 
season  of  silence  until  woman  had  the 
same  rights  everywhere  on  this  green  earth 
as  man.”  Man  could  be  of  little  help 
because  as  long  as  he  regarded  woman  as 
"subject,  his  inferior,  his  slave,  their  in- 
terests must  be  antagonistic.”  Women 
today  have  learned  both  from  their  own 
experiences  and  from  those  of  the  early 
feminists  that  men  will  welcome  them  to 
the  fight  when  their  help  is  needed  and  will 
sell  them  out  again  and  again  and  send 
them  back  to  the  home  when  it  is  no  longer 
required,  unless  women  themselves  insist 


on  dealing  with  their  own  oppression.  This 
lesson  has  been  amply  demonstrated  again 
today  in  the  history  of  the  male-dominated 
New  Left’s  relation  to  the  female  liberation 
movement.  The  early  feminist  movement 
points  out  clearly  the  necessity  for  an 
autonomous  woman’s  movement. 

Even  though  men  still  clearly  occupy  the 
commanding  positions  in  American  society 
and  women  are  still  discriminated  against 
and  exploited  in  a ntultitude  of  ways, 
nevertheless  the  early  feminist  movement 
accomplished  a great  deal  and  prepared 
the  way  for  today’s  female  liberation 
movement.  In  the  course  of  their  long  and 
courageous  struggle,  they  not  on^  won  the 
vote,  but  changed  traditional  attitudes 
toward  early  marriage  and  divorce;  won 
many  legal  rights,  including  custodial 
rights  to  their  children;  fought  against  the 
prejudice  that  women  were  too  emotional 
to  be  educated,  won  the  right  to  equal 
education,  and  established  a system  of 
women’s  schools  and  colleges  which  still 
flourishes;  won  the  right  to  speak  out  in 
public  and  to  own  property,  and  the  right 
to  work  at  a job  or  profession  and  control 
their  own  earnings;  brought  about  dress 
reform  and  did  away  with  the  corset  as  a 
symbol  of  woman’s  bodily  bondage;  helped 
to  destroy  women’s  ignorance  about  their 
own  situation  and  showed  that  women  did 
have  rights  for  which  they  must  fight; 
shattered  many  myths  and  rigid  rules 
dominating  woman’s  life,  and  proved  that 
the  female  was  not  a passive,  mindless, 
decorative  thing  to  be  disposed  of  by 
others  and  incapable  of  a voice  in  her  own 
existence.  In  their  struggle,  the  women 
gained  self-confidence ; they  emerged  from 
the  isolation  of  their  private  lives  to  work 
and  fight  collectively  and  politically.  And 
the  rewards  and  excitement  of  doing  so 
were  many.  Ida  Alex  Ross  Wylie,  an 
English  feminist,  wrote: 

To  my  astonishment,  I found  that 
women,  in  spite  of  knockknees,  and  the 
'fact  that  for  centuries  a respectable 
woman’s  leg  had  liot  even  been  men- 
tionable,  could  at  a pinch  outrun  the 
average  London  bobby.  Their  aim  with  a 
little  practice  became  good  enough  to  land 
ripe  vegetables  in  ministerial  eyes,  their 
wits  sharp  enough  to  keep  Scotland  Yard 
running  in  circles  and  looking  very  silly. 
Their  capacity  for  impromptu 
organization,  for  secrecy  and  loyalty,  their 
iconoclastic  disregard  for  class  and 
established  order  were  a revelation  to  all 
concerned,  but  especially  themselves  ... 
The  day  that,  with  a straight  left  to  the  jaw, 
I sent  a fair-sized  CID  officer  into  the 
orchestra  pit  of  the  theater  where  we  were 
holding  onp  of  our  belligerent  meetings, 
was  the  day  of  my  own  coming  of  age  ,.. 
For  two  years  of  wild  and  sometimes 
dangerous  adventure,  I worked  and  fought 
alongside  vigorous,  happy,  well-adjusted 
women  who  laughed  instead  of  tittering, 
who  walked  freely  instead  of  teetering, 
who  could  outfast  Ghandi  and  come  out 
with  a grin  and  a jest.  I slept  on  hard  floors 
between  elderly  duchesses,  stout  cooks, 
and  young  shopgirls.  We  were  often  tired, 
hurt  and  frightened.  But  we  were  content 
as  we  had  never  been.  We  shared  a joy  of 
life  that  we  had  never  known.  Most  of  my 


fellow  fighters  were  wives  and  mothers. 
And  strange  things  happened  to  their 
domestic  life.  Hasbands  came  home  at 
night  with  a new  eagerness  ...  As  for 
children,  their  attitude  changed  rapidly 
from  one  of  affectionate  toleration  for 
poor,  darling  mother  to  one  of  wide-eyed 
wonder.  Released  from  the  smother  of 
mother  love,  for  she  was  too  busy  to  be 
more  than  casually  concerned  with  them 
they  discovered  that  they  liked  her  ...  She 
had  guts.  Those  women  who  stood  outside 
the  fight  ...  and  who  were  being  more  than 
usually  Little  Women,  hated  the  fighters 
with  the  venomous  rage  of  envy. 


In  their  rebellion  against  woman’s  place, 
the  early  feminists  opened  up  many 
alternatives  for  women  today,  as  well  as 
winning  important  basic  rights.  Because  of 
the  passionate  struggle  of  these  female 
pioneers,  today’s  feminists  have  many  new 
possibilities  and  a foundation  of  rights,  as 
well  as  greater  knowledge  and  power  to 
work  for  female  liberation. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  movement 
for  woman’s  emancipation  the  Bible  has 
been  used  to  hold  her  in  the  “divinely 
ordained  sphere,”  prescribed  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  ...  The  canon  and 
, civil  law;  church  and  state;  priests  and 
legislators;  all  political  parties  and 
religious  denominations  have  alike  taught 
that  woman  was  made  after  man,  of  man, 
and  for  man,  an  inferior  being,  subject  to 
man  ...  The  Bible  teaches  that  woman 
brought  sin  and  death  into  the  world,  that 
she  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  race,  that 
she  was  arraigned  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Heaven,  tried,  condemned,  and  sen- 
tenced. Marriage  for  her  was  to  be  a 
condition  of  bondage,  maternity  a period 
of  suffering  and  anguish,  and  in  silence  and 
subjugation,  she  was  to  play  the  role  of  a 
dependent  on  man’s  bounty  for  all  her 
material  wants,  and  for  all  the  information 
she  might  desire  on  the  vital  questions  of 
the  hour,  she  was  commanded  to  ask  her 
husband  at  home.  Here  is  the  Bible 
pKJsition  of  woman  briefly  summed  up. 

Many  suffragists  opposed  ‘The  Woman’s 
Bible”  for  fear  that  it  would  alienate 
religious  believers,  and  the  suffrage 
convention  of  1896  passed  a resolution 
disavowing  any  responsibility  for  the  work. 
Also,  many  of  the  women  were  deeply 
religious  and  preferred  to  identify  the 
enemy  as  the  perversion  of  true 
Christianity  and  misinterpretations  of  the 
Bible;  they  argued  that  the  Bible  really 
supports  female  equality  and  that  male 
supremist  sections  can  be  explained  away 
historically  or  metaphorically. 

The  feminists  faced,  however,  more  than 
mere  conservative  ideas  and  feeling  about 
the  sanctity  of  home  and  motherhood; 
behind  the  cries  of  “save  the  home”  and 
“save  femininity”  were  vested  economic 
and  political  interests.  The  women  fought 
against  highly  organized  opposition  which 
became  increasingly  hostile  as  woman 
suffrage  was  slowly  won  in  one  state  after 
another.  Conservative  ideology  and 
religious  beliefs  about  the  place  of  women 
had  an  economic  basis;  they  would  not 
have  stopped  the  men  in  power  from 
equalizing  the  situation  of  women  if  it  had 
been  in  their  interest  to  do  so.  But  the  vote 
and  more  freedom  for  women  threatened 
to  cut  into  profit-making  and  to  upset 
established  litical  and  social  patterns 
which  were  advantageous  for  white  men. 

Industrial  and  business  interests  fought 
suffrage  vehemently,  although  usually  with 
the  greatest  of  care  to  hide  their  activities. 
Suffrage  organizers  reported  the  activity  of 
railroad,  oil,  and  general  manufacturing 
lobbies,  whenever  suffrage  was  up  for 
legislative  a^'^^on  or  referendum.  Cor- 
porate interests  opposed  woman  suffrage 
as  a threat  to  their  profits,  for  they  feared 
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MORE  POWER 
THAN  WE  WANT 
MASCULINE 
SEXUALITY  AND 
VIOLENCE 

Bruce  Kokopeli  and  George  Lakey 

Masculine  sexuality  involves  the  oppression  of  women,  competition  among  men,  and 
homophobia  (fear  of  homosexuality).  Patriarchy,  the  systematic  domination  of  women  by 
men  through  unequal  opportunities,  rewards,  punishments,  and  the  internalization  of 
unequal  expectations  through  sex  role  differentiation,  is  the  institution  which  organizes 
these  behaviors.  Patriarchy  is  men  having  more  power,  both  personally,  and  politically, 
than  women  of  the  same  rank.  This  imbalance  of  power  is  the  core  of  patriarchy,  but 
definitely  not  the  extent  of  it. 

Sex  inequality  cannot  be  routinely  enforced  through  open  violence  or  even  blatant 
discriminatory  agreements  — patriarchy  also  needs  its  values  accepted  in  the  minds  of 
people.  If  as  many  young  women  wanted  to  be  physicians  as  men,  and  eis  many  young 
men  wanted  to  be  nurses  as  women,  the  medical  schools  and  the  hospitals  would  be  hard 
put  to  maintain  the  masculine  domination  of  health  care;  open  struggle  and  the  naked 
exercise  of  power  would  be  necessary.  Little  girls,  therefore,  are  encouraged  to  think 
“nurse”  and  boys  to  think  “doctor.” 

Patriarchy  assigns  a list  of  human  characteristics  according  to  gender:  women  should 
be  nurturant,  gentle,  in  touch  with  their  feelings,  etc.;  men  should  be  productive,  com- 
petitive, super-rational,  etc.  Occupations  are  valued  according  to  these  gender-linked 
characteristics,  so  social  work,  teaching,  housework,  and  nursing  are  of  lower  status  than 
business  executive,  judge,  or  professional  football  player. 

When  men  do  enter  “feminine”  professions  they  disproportionately  rise  to  the  top  and 
become  chefs,  principals  of  schools,  directors  of  ballet,  and  teachers  of  social  work.  A 
man  is  somewhat  excused  from  his  sex  role  deviation  if  he  at  least  dominates  within  the 
deviation.  Domination,  after  all,  is  what  patriarchy  is  all  about. 

Access  to  powerful  positions  by  women  (i.e.  those  positions  formerly  limited  to  men)  is 
contigent  on  the  women  adopting  some  masculine  characteristics,  such  as  com- 
petitiveness. They  feel  pressure  to  give  up  qualities  assigned  to  females  (such  as  gen- 
tleness) because  those  qualities  are  considered  inherently  weak  by  patriarchal  culture. 
The  existence,  therefore,  of  a woman  like  Indira  Gandhi  in  the  position  of  a dictator  in  no 
way  undermines  the  basic  sexist  structure  which  allocates  power  to  those  with  masculine 
characteristics. 

Patriarchy  also  shapes  men’s  sexuality  so  it  expresses  the  theme  of  domination.  Notice 
the  masculine  preoccupation  with  size.  The  size  of  a man's  body  has  a lot  to  say  about  his 
clout  or  his  vulnerability,  as  any  junior  high  boy  can  tell  you.  Many  of  these  schoolyard 
fights  are  settled  by  who  is  bigger  than  whom,  and  we  experience  in  our  adult  lives  the 
echoes  of  intimidation  and  deference  produced  by  our  habitual  "sizing  up”  of  the 
situation. 

Penis  size  is  part  of  the  masculine  pre-occupation,  this  time  directed  toward  women. 
Men  want  to  have  large  penises  because  sizerpower,  the  ability  to  make  a woman  “really 
feel  it.”  The  imagery  of  violence  is  close  to  the  surface  here,  since  women  find  penis  size 

irrelevant  to  sexual  genital  pleasure.  “F ” is  a highly  ambiguous  word,  meaning  both 

intercourse  and  exploitation-assault. 

It  is  this  confusion  that  we  need  to  untangle  and  understand.  Patriarchy  tells  men  that 
their  need  for  love  and  respect  can  only  be  met  by  being  masculine,  powerful,  and 
ultimately  violent.  As  men  come  to  accept  this  their  sexuality  begins  to  reflect  it. 
Violence  and  sexuality  combine  to  support  masculinity  as  a character  ideal.  To  love  a 
woman  is  to  have  power  over  her  and  to  treat  her  violently  if  need  be.  The  Beatles’  song 
“Happiness  Is  a Warm  Gun”  is  but  one  example  of  how  sexuality  gets  confused  with 
violence  and  power.  We  know  one  man  who  was  discussing  another  man  who  seemed  to 
be  highly  fertile  — he  had  made  several  women  pregnant.  “That  guy,”  he  said,  “doesn’t 
shoot  any  blanks.” 

Rape  is  the  end  logic  of  masculine  sexuality.  Rape  is  not  so  much  a sexual  act  as  an  act 
of  violence  expressed  in  a sexual  way.  The  rapist’s  mind-set  — that  violence  and  sexuality 
can  go  together  — is  actually  a product  of  patriarchal  conditioning,  for  most  of  us  men 
understand  the  same,  however  abhorrent  rape  may  be  to  us  personally. 

In  war,  rape  is  astonishingly  prevalent  even  among  men  who  “back  home”  would  not 
do  it.  In  the  following  description  by  a Marine  sergeant  who  witnessed  a gang  rape  in 
Vietnam,  notice  that  nearly  all  of  the  nine-men  squad  participated; 


They  were  supposed  to  go  after  what  they  called  a Viet  Cong  whore.  They  went  into  her 
village  and  instead  of  capturing  her,  they  raped  her  — every  man  raped  her.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  one  man  said  to  me  later  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  made  love  to  a 
woman  with  his  boots  on.  The  man  who  led  the  platoon,  or  the  squad,  was  actually  a 
private.  The  squad  leader  was  a sergeant  but  he  was  a useless  person  and  he  let  the  private 
take  over  his  squad.  Later  he  said  he  took  no  part  in  the  raid.  It  was  against  his  morals.  So 
instead  of  telling  his  squad  not  to  do  it,  because  they  wouldn’t  listen  to  him  anyway,  the 
sergeant  went  into  another  side  of  the  village  and  just  sat  and  stared  bleakly  at  the 
ground,  feeling  sorry  for  himself.  But  at  any  rate,  they  raped  the  girl,  and  then,  the  last 
man  to  make  love  to  her,  shot  her  in  the  head.  (Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War, 
statement  by  Michael  McClusker  in  The  Winter  Soldier  Investigation]  An  Inquiry  hito 
American  War  Crimes.) 

Psychologist  James  Prescott  adds  to  this  account: 

What  is  it  in  the  American  psyche  that  permits  the  use  of  the  word  ‘love’  to  describe  rape? 
And  where  the  act  of  love  is  completed  with  a bullet  in  the  head!  (BuUetin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  November,  1975,  p.  17) 

MascuHnhy  against  men:  the  miUtarization  of  everyday  Hfe 

Patriarchy  benefits  men  by  giving  us  a class  of  people  (women)  to  dominate  and  ex- 
ploit. Patriarchy  also  oppresses  men,  by  setting  us  at  odds  with  each  other  and  shrinking 
our  life  space. 

The  pressure  to  win  starts  early  and  never  stops.  Working  class  gangs  fight  over  turf; 
rich  people’s  sons  are  pushed  to  compete  on  the  sports  field.  British  military  officers,  it  is 
said,  learned  to  win  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton. 

Competition  is  conflict  held  within  a framework  of  rules.  When  the  stakes  are  really 
high  the  rules  may  not  be  obeyed;  fighting  breaks  out.  We  men  mostly  relate  through 
competition,  but  we  know  what  is  waiting  in  the  wings.  John  Wayne  is  not  a culture  hero 
by  accident. 

Men  compete  with  each  other  for  status  as  masculine  males.  Because  masculinity 
equals  power,  this  means  we  are  competing  for  power.  The  ultimate  proof  of  power- 
masculinity  is  violence.  A man  may  fail  to  “measure  up”  to  the  macho  stereotype  in 
important  ways,  but  if  he  can  fi^t  successfully  with  the  person  who  chaUenges  him  on  his 
deviance,  he  is  still  all  risht.  The  television  policeman  Baretu  is  strange  in  some  wavs:  he 
is  gentle  with  women  and  he  cried  when  a man  he  loved  was  killed.  However,  he  has  what 


are  probably  the  largest  biceps  in  television  and  he  proves  weekly  that  he  can  beat  up  the 
toughs  which  come  his  way. 


The  close  relationship  between  violence  and  masculinity  does  not  need  much 
demonstration.  War  used  to  be  justified  partly  because  it  promoted  “manly  virtue”  in  a 
nation.  Even  today  we  are  told  that  the  Marines  are  looking  for  “a  few  good  men.”  Those 
millions  of  people  in  the  woods  hunting  deer,  in  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and 

The  world  situation  is  so  much  defined  by  patriarchy  that  what  we  see  in  the  wars  of 
today  is  competition  between  various  patriarchal  ruling  classes  and  governments 
breaking  into  open  conflict.  Violence  is  the  accepted  masculine  form  of  conflict 
resolution.  Women  at  this  time  are  not  powerful  enough  in  the  world  situation  for  us  to 
see  mass  overt  violence  being  waged  on  them.  But  the  violence  is  in  fact  there;  it  is  hidden 
through  its  legitimization  by  the  state  and  by  culture. 

In  everyday  middle  class  life,  open  violence  between  men  is  of  course  rare.  The 
defining  characteristics  of  masculinity,  however,  are  only  a few  steps  removed  from 
violence.  Wealth,  productivity,  or  rank  in  the  firm  or  institution  translate  into  power  — 
the  capacity  (whether  or  not  exercised)  to  dominate.  The  holders  of  jjower  in  even  polite 
institutions  seem  to  know  that  violence  is  at  their  fingertips,  judging  from  reactions  of 
college  presidents  to  student  protest  in  the  1960s.  We  know  of  one  urbane  pacifist  man, 
the  head  of  a theological  seminary,  who  was  barely  talked  out  of  calling  the  police  to  deal 
with  a nonviolent  student  sit-in  at  “his”  seminary! 

Patriarchy  teaches  us  at  very  deep  levels  that  we  can  never  be  safe  with  other  men  (or 
perhaps  with  anyone!),  for  the  guard  must  be  kept  up  lest  our  vulnerability  be  exposed 
and  we  be  taken  advantage  of.  At  a recent  Quaker  conference  in  Philadelphia  a 
discussion  group  considered  the  value  of  personal  sharing  and  openness  in  the  Quaker 
Meeting.  In  almost  every  case  the  women  adyocated  more  sharing  and  the  men  ormosed 
it.  Dividing  by  gender  on  what  issue  was  predictable;  men  are  conditioned  by  our  life 
experience  of  masculinity  to  distrust  settings  where  personal  exposure  will  happen, 
especially  if  men  are  present.  Most  men  find  emotional  intimacy  possible  only  with 
women;  many  with  only  one  woman;  some  men  cannot  be  emotionally  intimate  with 
anyone. 

Patriarchy  creates  a character  ideal  — we  call  it  masculinity  — and  measures  everyone 
against  it.  Many  men  fail  the  test  as  well  as  women,  and  even  men  who  are.passing  the  test 
today  are  carrying  a heavy  load  of  anxiety  about  tomorrow.  Because  masculinity  is  a form 
of  domination,  no  one  can  really  rest  secure.  The  striving  goes  on  forever  unless  you  are 
actually  willing  to  give  up  and  find  a more  secure  basis  for  identity. 


V 


IVlascuBnity  against  gay  men:  patriarchy  fights  a rear  gnard  action 


Homophobia  is  the  measure  of  masculinity.  The  degree  to  which  a man  is  thought  to  have 
gay  feelings  is  the  degree  of  his  unmanhness.  Because  patriarchy  presents  sexuality  as 
men  over  women  (part  of  the  general  dominance  theme),  men  are  conditioned  to  have 
only  that  in  mind  as  a model  of  sexual  expression.  Sex  with  another  man  must  mean  being 
dominated,  which  is  very  scary.  A non-patriarchal  model  of  sexual  expression  as  the 
mutuality  of  equals  doesn’t  seem  possible;  the  transfer  of  the  heterosexual  model  to  same- 
sex  relations  can  at  best  be  “queer;”  at  worst,  “perverted.” 

In  the  recent  book  Bhie  Colar  Arbtocrats,  by  E.E.  LeMasters,  a working  class  tavern  is 
described  in  which  the  topic  of  homosexuality  sometimes  comes  up.  Gayness  is  never 
defended.  In  fact,  the  worst  thing  you  can  call  a man  is  homosexuaL  A man  so  attacked 
must  either  fight  or  leave  the  bar. 

Notice  the  importance  of  violence  in  defending  yourself  against  the  charge  of  being  a 
“pansy.”  Referring  to  your  income,  or  academic  degrees,  or  size  of  your  car  is  no  defense 
against  such  a charge.  Only  fighting  will  re-establish  respect  as  a masculine  male.  Because 
gay  appears  to  mean  powerless,  one  needs  to  go  to  the  masculine  source  of  jiowcr  — 
violence  — for  adequate  defense. 

Last  year,  the  Argentinian  government  decided  to  persecute  gays  on  a systematic  basis. 
The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  offered  the  rationale  for  this  policy  in  an  artkle  in  its 
journal,  which  also  attacked  lesbians,  concluding  that  they  should  be  put  in  jail  or  kiBed: 
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As  children  they  played  wjth  dolls.  As  they  grew  up,  violent  sports  horrified  them.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  custom  of  listening  to  foreign  mulattos 
on  the  radio,  they  became  conscientious  objectors  (El  Caudillo,  February  1 975,  excerpted 
in  Peace  News,  July  11,  1975,  p.  5). 

The  Danish  government,  by  contrast  with  Argentina,  has  liberal  policies  on  gay  people. 
There  is  no  government  persecution  and  all  government  jobs  are  open  to  gays  — except 
in  the  military  and  the  diplomatic  service!  Two  places  where  the  nation-state  is  most  keen 
to  assert  power,  are  places  where  gays  are  excluded  as  a matter  of  policy. 

We  need  not  go  abroad  to  see  the  connections  between  violence  and  homophobia.  In 
the  documentary  film  Men’s  Lives  a high  school  boy  is  interviewed  on  what  it  is  like  to  be 
a dancer.  While  the  interview  is  conducted  we  see  him  working  out,  with  a very 
denvanding  set  of  acrobatic  exercises.  The  boy  mentions  that  other  boys  think  he  must  be 
gay.  Why  is  that?  the  interviewer  asks.  Dancers  are  free  and  loose,  he  replies;  they  are  not 
big  like  football  players;  and  “you’re  not  trying  to  kill  anybody.” 

Different  kinds  of  homosexual  behavior  bring  out  different  amounts  of  hostility, 
curiously  enough.  That  fact  gives  us  further  clues  to  violence  and  female  oppression.  In 
prisons,  for  example,  men  can  be  respected  if  they  f — other  men,  but  not  if  they  are 
themselves  f— (We  use  the  word  “f — ” intentionally  for  its  ambiguity.)  Often  prison 
rapes  are  done  by  men  who  identify  as  heterosexual;  one  hole  substitutes  for  another  in 
this  scene,  for  sex  is  in  either  case  an  expression  of  domination  for  the  masculine 
mystique. 

But  for  a man  to  be  entered  sexually,  or  to  use  effeminate  gestures  and  actions,  is  to 
invite  attack  in  prison  and  hostility  outside.  Effeminate  gay  men  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole  because  they  are  most  like  women,  which  is  nothing  less  than  treachery  to  the 
Masculine  Cause.  Even  many  gay  men  shudder  at  drag  queens  and  vigilantly  guard 
against  certain  mannerisms  because  they,  too,  have  internalized  the  masculinist  dread  of 
effeminacy. 

John  Braxton’s  report  of  prison  life  as  a draft  resister  is  revealing  on  this  score.  The 
other  inmates  knew  immediately  that  John  was  a conscientious  objector  because  he  did 
not  act  tough.  They  also  assumed  he  was  gay,  for  the  same  reason.  (If  you  are  not 
masculine,  you  must  be  a pacifist  and  gay,  for  masculinity  is  a package  which  includes 
both  violence  and  heterosexuality.) 

A ticket  of  admission  to  Masculinity,  then,  is  sex  with  women,  and  bisexuals  can  at  least 
get  that  ticket  even  if  they  deviate  through  having  gay  feelings  as  well.  This  may  be  why 
bisexuality  is  not  feared  as  much  as  exclusive  gayness  among  men.  Exclusively  gay  men 
let  down  the  Masculine  Cause  in  a very  important  way  --  those  gays  do  not  participate  in 
the  control  of  women  through  sexuality.  Control  through  sexuality  matters  because  it  is 
flexible;  it  usually  is  mixed  with  love  and  dependency  so  that  it  becomes  quite  subtle. 
(Women  often  testify  to  years  of  confusion  and  only  the  faintest  uneasiness  at  their 
submissive  role  in  traditional  heterosexual  relationships  and  the  role  sex  plays  in  that.) 

- Now  we  better  understand  why  women  are  in  general  so  much  more  supportive  of  gay 
men  than  non-gay  men  are.  Part  of  it  of  course  is  that  heterosexual  men  are  often 
paralyzed  by  fear.  Never  very  trusting,  such  men  find  gayness  one  more  reason  to  keep  up 
the  defenses.  But  heterosexual  men  are  drawn  to  active  support  for  the  struggles  of  gay 
men  because  there  is  a common  enemy  — patriarchy  and  its  definition  of  sexuality  as 
domination.  Both  heterosexual  women  and  gay  men  have  experienced  first  hand  the 
violence  of  sexism;  we  all  have  experienced  its  less  open  forms  such  as  put-downs  and 
discrimination  and  we  all  fear  its  open  forms  such  as  rape  and  assault. 

Patriarchy,  which  links  characteristics  (gentleness,  aggressiveness,  etc.)  to  gender, 
shapes  sexuality  as  well,  in  such  a way  as  to  maintain  male  power.  The  Masculine  Cause 
draws  strength  from  homophobia  and  re^rts  habitually  to  violence  in  its  battles  on  the 
field  of  sexual  politics.  It  provides  psychological  support  for  the  military  state  and  is  in 
turn  stimulated  by  it. 

Patriarchy  and  the  military  state 

The  parallels  between  these  two  powerful  institutions  are  striking.  Both  prefer  more 
subtle  means  of  domination  but  insist  on  violence  as  a last  resort.  Both  institutions 
provide  role  models  for  socialization;  the  masculine  man,  the  feminine  woman;  the 
patriotic  citizen.  Both  are  aided  by  other  institutions  in  maintaining  their  legitimacy  — 
religion,  education,  business,  sport. 

The  sexual  politics  of  the  family  provides  the  psychological  model  for  the  power 
politics  of  the  state.  The  oft-deplored  breakdown  of  the  family  may,  from  this  point  of 
view,  have  positive  effects.  Future  Vietnams  may  be  ruled  out  by  the  growing  un- 
masculinity of  soldiers  and  unfeminine  impatience  of  women. 

The  business  allies  of  the  military  are  no  doubt  appalled.  The  patriarchal  family  gets 
constant  bolstering  from  that  camp:  family  services  are  traditionally  the  best  funded  of 
the  private  social  work  agencies;  business  promoted  the  Feminine  Mystique  quite 
consciously. 

The  interplay  at  the  top  levels  of  the  state  between  violence  and  masculinity  is 
becoming  clearer.  Political  scientist  Richard  Barnet  refers  to  the  “hairy  chest  syndrome” 
among  National  Security  Managers  in  government  agencies. 

The  man  who  is  ready  to  recommend  using  violence  against  foreigners,  even  where  he  is 
overruled,  does  not  damage  his  reputation  for  prudence,  soundness,  or  imagination,  but 
the  man  who  recommends  putting  an  issue  to  the  UN,  seeking  negotiations,  or  — horror 
or  horrors  — “doing  nothing’  quickly  becomes  known  as  “soft.”  To  be  “soft”  — that  is, 
unbelligerent,  compassionate,  willing  to  settle  for  less  — or  simply  to  be  repelled  by 
homicide,  is  to  be  '‘irresponsible.”  It  means  walking  out  of  the  club.  (Men  and 
Masculinity,  by  Joseph  Pleck  and  Jack  Sawyer  p.  136) 


Last  year’s  Mayaguez  incident,  in  which  the  US  bombed  Cambodia  with  no  real  effort 
at  negotiations  or  other  steps,  was  a clear  example.  In  fact,  it  was  so  clear  that  Henry 
Kissinger  felt  impelled  to  deny  that  the  US  response  was  to  “prove  our  manhood.” 

An  Angolan  leader  recently  tried  to  touch  the  masculinity  nerve  in  an  appeal  for  US 
help  for  the  anti-Soviet  FNLA.  Holden  Roberto  told  Newsweek  (12-29-75): 

Most  of  the  world  is  sniggering  up  its  sleeve  at  America’s  detente  efforts  and  the  way  the 
Soviets  pay  lip  service  to  it  while  consolidating  their  position.  Maybe,  like  the  cuckolded 
partner  in  a betrayed  marriage,  the  United  States  will  be  the  last  to  learn  the  truth. 

From  all  this  it  seems  obvious  to  us  that  the  struggle  for  a world  without  war  must  also 
be  a struggle  against  patriarchy  with  its  masculine  character  ideal  and  its  oppression  of 
women  and  gays.  Pacifist  men,  by  rejecting  violence,  have  taken  a healthy  first  step  in 
dropping  out  of  masculinity.  Some  have  sought  to  compensate  for  that  by  being  more 
rigorously  “tough”  in  other  ways  and  by  participating  in  the  oppression  of  women  and 
gays.  This  must  stop.  The  feminist  and  gay  struggles  cU'e  other  dimensions  of  the  same 
cause;  an  end  to  violence. 

It  seems  equally  obvious  that  feminists  and  gays  must  include,  in  our  list  of  patriarchal 
enemies,  the  military  state.  The  sexual  politics  of  domination-submission  is  so  reinforced 
by  militarism  that  one  cannot  be  eliminated  without  the  other.  Masculinity  and  violence 
are  so  intimately  related  that  one  cannot  be  defeated  by  itself. 


Androgyny:  new  people  for  the  new  society 

If  the  masculine  character  ideal  supports  militarism,  what  can  support  peace? 
Femininity?  No,  for  that  character  ideal  also  has  been  shaped  by  patriarchy,  and  includes 
along  with  virtues  such  as  gentleness  and  nurturance,  a kind  of  dependency  which  breeds 
the  passiye-aggressive  syndrome  of  curdled  violence. 


We  are  encouraged  by  the  vision  of  androgyny,  which  includes  a blend  of  the  best 
characteristics  now  allocated  to  the  two  genders;  Gentleness.  Intelligence.  Nurturance. 
Courage.  Awareness  of  feelings.  Cooperativeness.  Rooting  one’s  sense  of  identity  in  being 
as  well  as  doing,  and  not  tying  it  to  ownershio  of  oeoole  or  things.  Initiative.  Befriending 
persons  rather  than  physical  characteristics.  Sensuality,  with  appreciation  for  the  erotic 
dimension  of  everyday  life. 

Many  of  these  characteristics  are  now  allocated  to  the  feminine  role,  which  has  led 
some  men  to  conclude  that  the  essential  liberating  task  is  to  become  effeminate.  We  don’t 
agree,  since  to  us  some  desirable  characteristics  are  now  allocated  to  the  masculine  role 
(for  example,  initiative,  intelligence).  Further,  some  characteristics  are  not  assigned  to 
either  gender  in  this  culture:  having  an  identity  independent  of  ownership  of  people  and 
things,  for  example.  Women  are  expected  to  be  as  jealous  as  men,  and  as  absorbed  in 
material  accumulation  or  consumerism. 

We  invite  people  to  continue  the  exploration  of  what  a peaceful  and  sexually  liberated 
society  will  be  like  and  what  kind  of  people  will  inhabit  it.  Let  us  allow  our  creativity  to 
flow  beyond  the  definitions  patriarchy  has  given  us. 

Also  needed  are  strategies  for  moving  toward  the  androgynous  vision,  which  will  show 
us  how  to  change  our  organizations,  campaigns,  and  life  styles.  The  authors  are  already 
clear  that  all  of  us  in  this  struggle  have  a lot  to  be  proud  of,  and  none  of  us  needs  to  be 
guilt-tripped  into  changing.  Let’s  all  find  the  support  we  need  to  keep  on  growing.  The 
future  is  ours  if  we  only  claim  it. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  A PRO 

BRUSH  WORKER  (Continued  on  Page  27) 


job.  But  I do  think  that  there  is  an  awful  lot 
of  people  in  my  department  who  would 
vote  for  a imion.  But  now  everybody  is 
happy,  happy,  happy.  They’re  hiring  and 
that  makes  our  job  more  secure. 

And  also,  you  hear  them  say,  “Com- 
munist”. People  don’t  understand.  They 
think  you  are  way  out  and  will  get  them 
into  something  wrong.  Some  are  very 
narrow  minded  in  some  ways  and  throw 
away  your  newspaper,  (referring  to  “New 
Unity”)  a labor  oriented  newspaper  from 
Springfield. 

But  I’d  vote  for  a union  that  promised 
sick  leave,  and  job  security  and  a raise. 

When  the  peasants  get  too  restless,  the 
company  does  all  kinds  of  things  to  ap- 
pease us. 

Like  a standing  joke  in  the  shop  is,  if  a 
worker  complains,  the  boss  says  “Yes,  yes, 
we  think,  yes,  John  put  that  on  my  list  to 
think  over.”  They  don’t  want  a union  in 
there  and  they’ll  fight  very  hard  not  to  have 
one  because  I think  that  a union  would 
give  us  a lot  more,  if  it  was  a good  union. 

I:  You  called  the  workers  peasants? 
Why? 


W:  Because  I don’t  think  there  is  no 
lower  job. 

I often  said  that  some  of  the  jobs  in  there 
a baboon  could  do  and  the  company  would 
get  away  with  it  a lot  cheaper.  Really! 
There’s  no  thinking  involved.  Now, 
another  thing  I don’t  like  is  that  you  could 
read  on  some  of  these  slow  jobs  and  put 
out  production.  But  “No,  no  books 
allowed!”  But  what  I’d  do  is  bring  in  work 
Juggles  and  I’d  hide  them.  Just  to  get  my 
mind  going.  Instead  of  writing  down  the 
work,  just  think  them  in  my  mind.  They 
can’t  make  me  do  this  ridiculous  boring  job 
without  something  to  think  about. 

I;  Do  you  have  any  further  goals  for 
yourself? 

W;  Yes.  My  goal  is  is  that  my  sons  do  not 
go  into  the  factory.  I would  like  them  to  do 
whatever  they  wanted  to  do  but  I’m  sure  it 
wouldn’t  be  factory  work.  I hope  to  stay 
healthy  to  see  my  kids  grown  up  and 
educated. 

I;  And  you’d  stay  in  the  factory  to  see 
that? 

W;  Of  course  I would. 
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Valley  Gay  Guide 

Tjay  Organizations-Supporl  Groups 

People's  Gav  Alliance 

413  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-0154 

Valley  VVomen’s  Union 

200  Main  St..  Northampton,  586-2011 

Every  woman’s  Center,  Goodell  Hall,  UMass. 

Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  Box  752,  Springfield. 

UMass  Le.sbian  Union,  413C,  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-3438. 

(moving  to  923  Campus  Center  - Sept.  15) 

Radio 

■'Gaybreak,"  with  Demian.  first  and  third  Wed.  each  month  at  10:15  on  WMUA,  91.1 
FM.  News  music  and  commentary. 

Workshops 

Nancy  Shroeder,  SW  Resource  Ctr.,  MacKimmie  House,  U.M.,  545-0626. 

Legal  Services 

Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  72  Pleasant  St.,  Northampton  584-4034. 

.f  Osgood  St..  Greenfield  774-3447 

96  Cabot  St..  Holyoke  536-2420.  '' 

''91  State  St..  Springfield  781-7814. 

33  Pearl  St..  Pittsfield  499-1950. 

Students'  Legal  Services  Ofc.,  922  Campus  Center,  U.M.,  545-1995  (students  only)  ask 
for  Atty.  Brockway. 

Counseling 

Carol  Drexler  (lesbians  only) 

Evervwonien's  Center 
Goodell  Hall.  UMass,  545-0883 
Nancv  Shroeder  (lesbians  only) 

Southwest  Resource  Center.  MacKimmie  House.  U.M.,  545-0626 
Room  to  Move  S.U.  Lower  Level  545-0400 

Co-counseling,  Support  Groups 

Lesbian  rap  group  meets  every  other  Friday  at  8 pm  at  the  top  floor  of  the  Valley 
Women's  Union.  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 

(iavline  is  open  for  calls  every  Mon.  & Thurs.  evenings  from  7 pm-10  pm.  545-0154. 
CALL!!!  Gay  Teens,  a support  group  for  high  school  aged  gays  meets  every  two  weeks. 
For  more  details  call  545-01 54  and  ask  for  Renee. 

Health  Services 

University  Health  Services  549-2671  (residents  only)  Community  Health  Care  Project, 
48  Maple  Street,  Florence,  584-2507,  Tuesday  evenings  7:00-9:00.  walk-in  basis.  VD 
Clinic.  VD  tests,  pap  smears,  etc.  in  the  Co-operative  Clinic  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
Calling  hours  9 am-4  pm;  you  must  phone  and  make  appointment  first.  787-3245,  or  787- 
3232.  Ask  for  Lucille  Coderre,  R.N. 

Bars 

Ihe  Pub  382  Dwight  St.,  Springfield. 

I he  Stanthion  (younger-disco)  Taylor  St.,  Springfield. 

Rachid's  (disco),  Rt.  9,  Hadley,  Wednesday  nights. 

Poets  (disco),  Agawam. 

Notices 

The  People’s  Gay  Alliance  meets  every  Thursday  night  at  8:00  (beginning  Sept.  9th)  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  Campus  Center,  U.M.  Everyone  welcome.  Bring  a friend. 

Meetings  of  UMass  Lesbian  Union  to  be  announced  in  Collegian.  Programs  will  include 
social  evenings  and  events. 

VALLEY  GAY  YOUTH,  a social-support  group  for  young  lesbians  and  gay  men  meets 
every  two  weeks.  We  offer  referral  for  counselling  and  legal  aid.  Reorganizing  after  a year 
of  disintegration,  we  need  your  ideas  and  support.  We  hope  to  lay  a base  through  which 
gay  youth  can  operate;  therefore  we  need-have  a relaxed  supportive  atmosphere. 
Protection  from  our  school,  family  and  acquaintances  is  assured  • discretion  is  a group  as 
well  as  a personal  responsibility. 

Call  Renee,  253-3624,  Emmaline  at  584-3706  for  more  info. 

Renee  can  also  be  reached  at  Lesbian  Union  Office  tel.  545-3438. 


The  Lesbian  Union  and  the  People’s  Gay  Alliance  wish  to  encourage  invitations  from 
classes,  workshops,  groups,  and  dorms  within  the  Five  College  Area  Community  to 
present  discussions  relevant  to  Lesbianism  and  Homosexuality. 

We  feel  that  certain  myths  and  misconceptions  could  be  dispelled  by  creating  an  open 
dialoeue  between  ourselves  and  the  community. 

Members  of  the  Lesbian  Union  and  the  People’s  Gay  Alliance  speak  together  and 
individually.  Please  contact  Barbara  Scanlon  of  the  Lesbian  Union  or  Paul  Amato  of  the 
People’s  Gay  Alliance. 
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Project  Self  Fall  Workshops 


This  fall  Everywoman’s  Center  will  once  again  sponsor  a series  of  Project  Self 
workshops  by,  for  and  about  women.  Most  of  the  workshops  meet  for  8 weeks,  from 
-October  4th  through  November  22nd,  and  most  have  one  credit  available,  either  through 
the  regular  University  or  through  Continuing  Education.  Registration  for  all  workshops 
will  get  underway  August  30th  and  continue  through  September  24th.  Workshops  are 
open  to  all  University  and  community  women  alike. 

MONDAY  WORKSHOPS: 

Tennis ! - Mon  & Thurs  10-noon  (4  wks) 

Tennis  II  - Mon  & Thurs  noon-2  pm  (4  wks) 

Run  for  Fun  (Jogging)-Mon,  Wed,  Fri.  7;45-^:30  am  (8  wks) 

Thinking  About  Open  Relationsh^s  - Mon.  9-noon  (8  wks) 

Project  Adventure  - Mon  & Thurs  3-5  pm  (4  wks) 

Beginning  Guitar  - Mon.  3-5  pm  (8  wks) 

Women  in  Literature  - Mon  5-7  pm  (8  wks) 

Feminist  Dancers  Workshop  - Mon  6:30  - 8:30  pm  (8  wks) 

Homestead  Sewing  --  Mon  7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Personal  Growth  - Mon  7-10  pm  (8  wks) 

TUESDAY  WORKSHOPS: 

Carpentry  --1-3  pm  (8  wks) 

Weight  Control  --  5-7  pm  (8  wks) 

Hatha  Yoga  - 4-6  pm  (8  wks) 

Womanspirit  Rituals  - 6-8  pm  (8  wks) 

Astrology  --  6:30-8:30  pm  (8  wks) 

Self  Defense  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks)  ^ 

Doris  Lessing  - 7:30-9:30  pm  (8  wks) 

Becoming  Assertive  - 7:30  -9:30  pm  (8  wks) 

Creative  Writing  - 7-10  pm  (8  wks) 

Beginners  Photography  - 7-10  pm  (8  wks) 

WEDNESDAY  WORKSHOPS: 

Personal  Growth  - 9-noon  (8  wks) 

Car  Repair-sec  1:5-7  pm;  sec  2:  7:15-9:15  pm  (8  wks) 

Homesteading  - 1-4  pm  (6  wks) 

Personal  Growth  (for  women  40  & older)  - 6-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Herbal  Medicine  - 6:30-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Interpersonal  Communication  Skllb  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Sylvia  Plath  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Belly  Dancing  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Learning  to  Draw  Women  - 7:30-9:30  pm  (8  wks) 

Intermediate  Photography  - 7-10  pm  (8  wks) 

Exploring  Theatre  --  7:30-10  pm  (8  wks) 

THURSDAY  WORKSHOPS: 

Choral  Conducting  - 2-4  pm  (8  wks) 

issues  for  Older  Women -7-9  pm  (8  wks)  — 

Carpentry  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Modem  Dance  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Batik  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Art  of  Relaxation  thru  Yoga  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Creative  Divorce  Adjustment  - 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

Woodblock  Printing  — 7-9  pm  (8  wks) 

SATURDAY  WORKSHOP: 

Single  Mothers  Workshop  - 10-noon  (8  wks) 

Registrations  for  all  workshops  will  be  accepted  August  30th  through  September  24th. 
Cost  is  $25  per  workshop,  wi^  some  scholarships  available.  For  complete  brochure 
descriptions  or  more  information,  call  545-0883,  or  drop  by  Everywoman’s  Center,  506 
Goodell  Hall,  UMass,  Amherst.  EWC  hours  are  Mon,  Tues,  Thurs.  10-2  pm;  Wednesday 
4-8  pm. 


Letter  (Contfamed  frons  Page  16) 

It’s  in  this  context  that  I criticize  your  letters  editor  for  his-her  sexist  response  to  the 
author  of  that  confused  emotional  letter.  First,  the  right  of  women  to  write  and  say  what 
they  need  to  in  their  struggle  to  be  free  is  not  even  a question  for  debate:  h requires  no 
defense.  But  to  say  you  are  “anti  male-stereotypes",  rather  than  “anti  women’s  oppression 
by  men,  pro  male  growth  and  becoming  whole”  betrays  your  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
struggles  men  need  to  go  through,  struggles  that  involve  the  emotional  confusion  and 
helplessness  at  the  root  of  “stereotypical"  male  behavior. 

Furthermore,  to  suggest  a reading  list,  as  a way  of  responding  to  this  man’s  feelings  is 
totally  callous,  defensive,  and  uncalled-for.  Had  the  writer  been  a women.  I’m  sure  none 
would  have  dared  respond  to  'her  that  way.  I would  have  much  rather  seen  OU'TFRONT 
respond  by  first  recognizing  and  legitimizing  the  pain  and  confusion  evident  in  the  letter, 
and  then  suggesting  that  the  writer  find  other  men  to  share  and  work  through  his  feelings 
with.  Again,  had  the  writer  been  a woman.  I’m  sure  you  would  have  mentioned  the  Valley 
Women’s  Union  and-or  Everywoman’s  Center,  but  why  didn’t  you  mention  the  Southwest 
Men’s  Center?  By  responding  the  way  you  did,  you  further  the  oppressive  attitude  that 
men  have  no  right  to  feel  or  express  their  emotion,  and  that  these  emotions,  when  they  do 
leak  out,  are  to  be  met  by  a cold,  intellectual  response. 

Jim  Tippett 


Information  for  Lesbians 


Everywoman’s  Center  is  pleased  lO 
announce  the  formation  of  several  new 
Lesbian  groups: 

SUPPORT  GROUPS 
General  Lesbian  Gronp 

Organizing  meeting  on:  Wednesday, 
September  8th  at  EWC  at  7:00  p.m. 

For  Lesbians  30 -f  (for  those  who  prefer 
a group  whh  older  women) 

Organizing  meeting  on:  Wednesday, 
September  22nd  at  EWC  at  7 p.m. 

For  Lesbian  Mothers  and  Co4Vlothcts 

Organizing  meeting  on:  Wednesday, 
September  29th  at  EWC  at  7.<X)  p.m. 


PERSONAL  GROWTH  GROUPS 

Through  Project  Self,  we  are  offering  a 
lesbian  self-growth  group  on 
Mondays  frewn  7-10  p.m.,  running  for  eight 
weeks  (beginning  October  4th),  to  be 
facilitated  by  Carol  Drexler.  The  fee  is 
$25.00  and  some  scholarships  may  be 
available,  depending  on  Project  Seif 
registrations  and  finances. 

The  Monday  night  group  is  limited  to 
eight  members.  If  the  group  is  over- 
registered there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
second  section,  to  run  on  Thursday 
evenings  from  7-10  pm. 

For  further  information  on  all  the  groups 
described  above,  call  Carol  Drexler  at 
Everywoman’s  Center,  545-0883.  (Center 
hours  are  Moo.-Tues.-Thurs.  10-2  and 
,Wed.  4-8  until  September  6,  then  Mon.- 
Tues.-Fri.  10-4,  Wed.  10-4  and  6-8  ana 
Thurs.  1-4.) 
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DAYS  & WEEKENDS  FOR 
WOMEN 


INTRODUCTION  TO  ASSER- 
TIVENESS is  the  topic  of  a two-day 
workshop  to  be  held  on  October  2nd  10-4 
p.m.  and  October  3rd  l-5p.m.  The 
workshop  is  basic,  skill-oriented,  and 
designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
concept  of  assertiveness  and  its  ap- 
, plications.  Through  a semi-structured 
experience  participants  will  be  provided 
with  working  definitions  of  non- 
assertiveness, assertiveness,  and 
aggression ; behaviorial  characteristics, 
opportunity  for  situational  role-plays,  large 
and  small  group  participation,  resource 
sharing,  and  the  implications  of  adapting 
an  assertive  framework.  Cost  is  $15. 

RAKU  will  be  held  over  two  consecutive 
weekends:  October  9 & 10th,  and  October 
16  & 17th,  10-5  p.m.  each  day.  The 
workshop  will  focus  on  traditional 
Japanese  Raku  techniques,  using  a student- 
built  gas  fired  kiln.  Various  hand  building 
and  glazing  techniques  will  be  presented. 
Personal  exploration  within  the  limitation 
of  these  tectmiques  wall  provide  an  exciting 
and  fulfilling  experience,  hopefully 
resulting  in  self-development  for  anyone 
who  is  seeking  it,  whether  they  be 
established  potters,  students,  or  have  no 
previous  training  in  ceramics.  Cost  is  $25. 

BASIC  CANOEING  will  be  held  on 
October  22nd  1-5  p.m.  for  a briefing 
session,  and  then  an  overnight  canoe  trip  is 
featured  on  October  23  & 24th.  Par- 
ticipants will  learn  the  basic  skills  of  canoe 
paddling,  safety,  transportation,  solo  and 
tandem  naddlinK,  and  how  to  tread  water. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
and  by  thejend  of  the  sessions  the  canoeist 
should  be  able  to  handle  the  boat  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively.  For  those  who 
desire  and  qualify,  a National  Red  Cross 
Basic  Canoeing  certificate  will  be  issued. 
Participants  must  be  able  to  swim!!  Cost  is 
$25. 


THE  MANY  ME'S:  PUTTING  IT  ALL 
TOGETHER  will  be  held  on  October  16th 
10-8  p.m.,  and  October  17th  10-4  p.m. 
Focus  will  be  on  doing  individual  work 
looking  at  the  various  aspects  of  per- 
sonalities, exploring  our  goals  and  desires, 
and  discovering  the  blocks  we  have  to 
achieving  these.  Using  psycho-synthesis, 
T.A.  and  Gestalt  techniques,  participants 
will  explore  their  beings  as  women  on  a 
personal,  interpersonal,  social  and  spiritual 
level.  Through  sharing  and  ^oup  in- 
teraction, participants  will  attempt  to 
become  more  in  touch  with  who  they  really 
are.  Cost  is  $25. 

A DAY  FOR  OLDER  WOMEN  is  the 
topic  of  a workshop  to  be  held  on 
Saturday,  October  23rd  9-5  p.m.  The 
workshop  is  for  women  40  and  over  to  get 
together  and  talk  about  their  lives,  their 
feelings  and  their  needs.  Participants  will 
share  both  fears  about,  and  changes  in  the 
“second  half  of  their  lives”  and  explore 
ways  of  making  that  half  a time  of  ex- 
citement and  fulfillment.  Cost  is  $10. 

COMING  OUT  is  a day  for  women  who 
have  recently  begun  thinking  about 
themselves  as  lesbians  and  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  November  13th  9-5  p.m.  Par- 
ticipants will  explore  their  feelings  about 
sexuality,  life  choices,  needs  and  fears. 
This  will  be  a day  of  “coming  out”  to 
OURSELVES  to  build  confidence  for 
coming  out  to  others.  Cost  is  $10. 


PROGRESSIVE 
FILM  SERIES 
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Sept.  14  - Blcxxl  of  The  Condor 
Sept.  16  - State  of  Seige 
Sept.  21  - Bum 
Sept.  23  - Salt  of  the  Earth 


ALL  SHOWINGS  AT 

HERTER  231  UMASS  CAMPUS 
*1.00  DONATION 

8:00  & 10:00  PM  SHOWINGS 

SPONSORED  BY 
THE  COMMUTER  COLLECTIVE 


FEMINIST 
HISTORY  . 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

that  women  would  use  the  vote  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  working  women  and 
children  and  men,  to  regulate  wage  scales 
and  the  industries  in  general,  to  reduce 
tariff  schedules,  and  to  harm  the  enormous 
advantages  businesses  received  in  various 
grants  and  tax  loopholes. 

Since  many  suffragists  had  also  worked 
in  the  temperance  movement  to  bring 
about  Prohibition,  the  liquor  and  brewing 
interest  bitterly  opposed  woman  suffrage 
from  the  beginning.  The  liquor  groups 
were  extremely  well-oiganized;  besides 
buying  editorial  support  for  educational 
campaigns,  they  would  allocate  quotas  to 
saloon  keepers  and  bartenders  of  the 
number  of  customers  for  whole  “no”  vote 
at  the  polls  they  would  be  held  ac- 
countable, and  would,  of  course,  openly 
influence  legislators  through  their  lob- 
bying. 

The  weight  of  the  political  machines  was 
inveriably  thrown  against  votes  for  women. 

Machine  men  were  plainly  uncertain  of 
their  ability  to  control  an  addition  to  the 
electorate  which  seemed  to  them  relatively 
unsusceptible  to  bribery,  more  militant, 
and  bent  on  disturbing  reforms  ranging 
from  better  sewage  control  to  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  and,  worst  of  all,  “cleaning 
up  politics.” 

In  the  South  racism  was  the  major 
source  of  opposition.  White  Southerners 
feared  the  black  vote  and  always  pointed 
out  that  votes  for  women  also  meant  black 
women.  They  feared  that  women  suffrage 
might  weaken  the  Jim  Crow  restrictions 
which  had  disenfranchised  black  males  and 
bring  about  an  enforcement  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  One  leaflet 
warned: 
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Men  of  the  South,  heed  not  the  song  of 
the  suffragist  siren!  Seal  your  ears  against 
her  vocal  wiles!  For  no  matter  how  sweetly 
she  may  proclaim  the  advantages  of  female 
franchise,  remember  that  woman  suffrage 
means  a reopening  of  the  entire  Negro 
suffrage  question,  loss  of  States  Rights,  and 
another  period  of  Reconstruction  horrors, 
which  will  introduce  a set  of  female  car- 
petbaggers as  bad  as  their  male  prototypes 
of  the  Sixties. 

Most  suffragists  overestimated  the 
power  of  the  vote.  Some  believed  that  the 
female  vote  would  end  graft  and 
corruption,  do  away  with  war,  and  bring  a 
peaceful  millenium  on  earth.  As  the 
women  invested  greater  emotional  energy 
in  the  sole  issue  of  the  ballot,  their  need  to 
exaggerate  its  value  become  more  urgent. 
However,  there  were  always  a small 
minority  of  feminists,  such  as  Elizabeth 
Cady  S Unton  and  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  who  criticized  the  woman’s 
movement  for  attributing  too  much 
significance  to  suffrage  and  focusing  too 
exclusively  on  it.  In  “Women  and 
Economics”  Charlotte  Gilman  argued  that 
woman’s  economic  dependence  was  a basis 
of  her  oppression. 

Today’s  feminists  have  learned  some 
extremely  important  lessons  from  the  early 
woman’s  movement.  And  one  of  the  most 
basic  is  an  understanding  of  the  danger  of 
focusing  exclusively  on  a single  issue  rather 
than  developing  the  most  complete 
analysis  possible  of  female  oppression. 
Most  of  the  early  feminists  did  not  examine 
closely  enough  the  limits  that  the 
organization  of  society  placed  on  their 
emtuicipation.  Their  analysis  of  woman’s 
position,  especially  after  the  movement 
began  to  focus  narrowly  on  the  vote,  was 
inadequate  and  too  superficial.  Their 
experiences  show  the  importance  of 
developing  a perspective  which  reveals  the 
roots  of  oppression  so  that  women  will  not 
be  co-opted  by  various  reforms,  but  will 
know  how  far  they  will  have  to  go  in 
transforming  society. 
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...to  beat  each  other  to 
death  with  pugil  sticks  ^ 


Before  You  Enlist... 

Get  the  facts ! ! 

See  a Pre-Enlistment  Counselor 


Northampton  Veterans’ 
Coalition,  21  Market  St. 

Northampton 

5864237 


Veterans’  Coalition 
for  Community  Affairs 
R.S.O.  356  S.U.  Big. 
Univ.  of  Mass. 
Amherst  .545-0712 


(The  following  is  a short  list  of  the 
services  and  organizations  that  exist  on- 
camous  and  in  the  Pione^’’  Valley). 

co-qre 

Union  Stereo  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.,  545-2415. 

Mudent  Automotive  Workshop,  C.C. 
Garaee  Level  1,  U^M. 

Unive^ty  Federal  Student  Credit  Union, 
166  C.C,  UJ^.  545-1994. 

Motorcycle  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
ftoject,  U.M.  545-2415  (moving  to  413 
S.U.  on  Sept.  15th) 

People’s  Market,  Student  Union,  U.M., 
545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-Op,  24  ChurcUn  St., 
Amherst  256-0333.  * 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-Op,  23  N.  Pleasant  St. 
in  rear,  Amherst. 

Beldiertown  Food  Co-Op,  c-o  Joanne 
Qad,  323-4513,  454  Federal  St. 

Spark  Bookstore,  King  St.,  Northampton 
(above  Calvin  Theater.)  Open  11-5  daily.. 
Auto  Repair  Co-op,  30  Maple  St., 
Florence,  (c-o  Sonja,  253-7876) 

Bicycle  Repair  Co-Op,  51  So.  Prospect  St., 
Amherst,  256-6852.  _ 

Amherst  FOm  Co-Op,  Box  77o,  Amherst 
Womens  Fum  Co-Op,  Valley  women's 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
Fra^lin-Hampshire  Community  Land 
Trust,  586  West  St.,  Amherst,  253-5385  (in- 
formation). 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION 
Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ),  306  Student  Union  Building, 
UMass.  Amhefst  545-0618. 

Ahenatlve  Energy  Coaldon,  31  Federal 
St.,  Greenfield,  773-5580. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Womens  Union,  200  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-2011. 

THIRD  WORLD 
Dance  Theater,  545-0945. 

Black  Repelroy  Theater,  545-1304. 

Bbck  Cultural  Center,  New  Africa  House, 
545-0794. 

Afro-American  Studies  Dept.,  New  Africa 

House.  545-2751, 

Hispanic  Center,  80  Main'  St.,  North- 
ampton, 586-1597  or  586-1697. 

Center  lor  Racial  Undrtstandlng,  K.  Hale, 
Moore  House,  545-0472. 

Malcolm  X Center,  Berkshire  Commons, 

Southwest  Coll.  _ . 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House,  Black 
News  Service,  Ccllegtan  545-0100. 
U.S.-Chlna  People’s  Friencbhlp  Assoc., 
Frances  Crowe,  584-8975. 

New  World  Day  School  (daycare) 
MacKimmie  House.  ^ 

Ahora,  428  Student  Union,  545-2479, 
UMass. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

Nadve  Amer.  Solidarity  Comm.  Rm.  216, 
Student  Union,  U-M,  545-2145. 

Asian- American  Student  Associadon,  219 
• New  Africa  House,  546-8750. 

W.  Mass.  ^Native  American  Group, 
21  Market  St.,  Northampton,  586-4237. 


WOMEN 

Everywomen’s  Center  Goodell  Hall,  545- 
0883.  UMass,  Amherst. 

Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton  586-2011,  586-2025. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Women’s  Union  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force,  Goodell,  586- 
0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 
Student  Union  253-5108. 

MEN 

Southwest  Men’s  Center,  Office  No.  4, 
J.F.K.,  Southwest,  U.Mms.  546-4579. 

GAY  PEOPLE 

People’s  Gay  Alfance,  413  B Student 
Union,  545-01 54. 

U.  Mass.  Lesbian  Union,  413C  Student 
Union  (moving  to  923  Campus  Center  on 
Sept.  15th),  545-3438. 

Every  women’s  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 
Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main,  North- 
ampton, 586-2011. 

Gay  Teem,  c-o  P.G.A.  (Renee)  545-0145. 
Springfield  Gay  Allance,  P.O.  Box  752, 
Springfield. 

“Gaybreak”,  c-o  WMUA  (Demian),  545- 
2876. 

VETERANS 

Room  to  Move,  Vets  Team,  Lower  Level 
Student  Union,  545-0400.  ' 

Veterans’  Coaltlon  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, 411  Student  Union.  545-0712.  545- > 
3655.  UMass,  Amherst. 

Veteram’  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore,  545- 
1346. 

TENANTS 

University  of  Massachnsetts  Tenants 
Assoc.  (UMTA)  545-1  %9, 

SmaD  Claims  Court,  District  Courthouse, 
Northampton  586-74(X). 

Legal  Services  Offfee,  922  C.C,  545-1995. 
Off-Campus  Housing  Ofc.,  Munson  Hall,*' 
545-0865. 

People  United  for  Rent  Control,  216  S.U. 
U.M..  545-2145. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Student  Senate  IVansit  Service,  545-0056. 
Rideboard,  Student  Union  Bid.  (behind 
Candycounter) 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  The  People’s  Listener, 
(617)  536-8000. 

MEDIA 

Grassroots,  Campus  Center,  Lower  Level, 

U.Mass.  

County  Voice,  Neighborhood  Center,  21  • 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton. 

Collegian,  Campus  Center,  Lower  Level, 
U.  Mass. 

Black  News  Service,  545-3500. 

Progressive  News  ^rvice,  411  Student 
Union  545-0712. 

WMUA,  42  Marston  Hall,  545-2876. 

Black  Mass  Comnmnlcadom,  415  Student 
Union,  545-0105. 

Gaybreak,  c-o  WMUA,  545-2876. 

Sunday  News  Collective,  Jose  Tolson, 
WMUA.  545-2876. 

Women’s  Media  Profect,  Robin  Jacobson, 
WMUA  545-2876. 

DRUM  New  Africa  House,  545-0794. 
Spectrum,  407  Student  Union,  545-2023. 
Chomo-Uri,  Everywomen’s  Center, 

GoodeU,  545-0883. 

Out  Front,  Commuter  Lounge,  Student 
Union.  545-2145. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Womens  Union,  200  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-'>01  < 

THIRD  WORLD 
Dance  Theater,  5460945. 

Bbck  Repetroy  Theater,  545-1304. 

Bbck  Qtlmral  Center,  New  Africa  House, 
545-0794. 

Afro-American  Smdies  Dept.,  New  Africa 
House.  545-2751, 

Red  Balloon  CoDective  c-o  Polity,  SUNY- 
Stony  Brook,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 

COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
Poor  Women’s  Task  Force  (counseling  and 
advocacy)  Goodell,  545-0884. 

Amherst  Community  Resource  Center,* 

Wednesday  10-4:00,  253-2591  (counseling.) 

People  for  Economic  Survival,  21  Market 
St.,  Northampton.  586-4237. 


Smdent  Organlzhig  Project,  426  Student 
Union,  5462415. 

Employed-Unem'j^oyed  Council, . Hamp- 
shire Neighborhood  Center,  21  Pleasant 
St.,  Northampton.  _ 

Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
,'Centerj  N.  Amherst.  549-3%8. 

Peace  Education  Center,  AFSC,  3 
Langworthy  Rd.,  Northampton,  584-8975, 
info,  on  military  spending,  non-violent 
social  change,  etc. 

Childcare  in  Crbb  Committee  (CCC),  584- 
47%. 

Cnhnral  Worken,  P.O.  Box  302,  N. 
Amherst,  256-6019. 

Cornmnnhy  Union  Party,  31  Federal  St., 
Greenfield,  773-5580. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 
Community  Health  Project,  pap  smears, 

VD  and  pregnancy  tests,  walk-in  basis, 
Tues.  7-9  P.M.  48  Maple  St.,  Florence  584- 
2507. 

Women  and  Alcohol,  AJ*J*,,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620.  Rap  group  - 
Women  only.  Call  or  walk  in. 

UMass  Kape  Ckbis  liiK  KCOPS  (5-2677) 
on  campus  (UMass  PD) 

Family  Planning  Council  Of  Western 
Mass.,  birth  control  info,  pap  smears, 
problem  pregnancy  counceling,  and  more 
at  sites  throughout  the  area.  Fees:  sliding 
scale.  586-2539. 

LABOR  ORGANIZING 
Union  of  Student  Employees,  UMass,  586- 
3924. 

Graduate  Smdent  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335,  N.  Amherst. 

West.  Mass.  Strike  Support  Committee, 

584-3862. 

United  Farm  Workers,  545-0712. 

SOa  AL  SERVICES 

Food  Stamp  Offfee,  Munson  Hall,  545- 
0865. 

Public  Welfare  Offfee,  Bridge  St.,  North- 
ampton 586-3600. 

Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  80  Main 
St.,  NOTthampton,  584-6863. 

Alcoholic  Prevention  Program,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620  or  586-1569. 

Amherst  Snrvlvai  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst. ' 

Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  Pleasant  St., 
Northampton  584-4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance)  _ 

CHILD  CARE 

Amherst  Day  School,  Amnerst  College, 
253-5259  or  542-2000.  Mon.-Thurs.  8:45 
a.m.  - 11:15  a.m.  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees: 
$530  school  year. 

Amherst  Montcasori  Si:hool,  740  Main  St., 
253-5916.  Mon.-Fri.  9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  p.m. 
Ages:  2‘/i-6.  Fees:  $800  yr.-$4  a day. 

Amherst  Nursery  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten, Henry  Street,  549-1126,  Mon- 
Fri,  7:30  AM-5:30  PM.  Ages:  2 years  8 
months  - 6 years.  Fees:  Day  care  $75-$150- 
mo;  Pre-School  & Kindergarten  $40-75- 
mo. 

Chfld  Study  Nursery  School,  Amherst 
Regional  High  School,  549-3710,  Tu-Fri. 
8:4611  AM  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees:  $100- 
school  year. 

The  Common  SchooL  521  S.  Pleasant 
Street.  253-7913.  Mon-Fri.  8:30-11:30.  Also 
has  elem.  school.  Ages:  65,  Fees:  Approx  . 
$580-sch.  yr. 

First  Congregational  Church  Pre-School, 
165  Main  Street,  2568442,  Mon-Fri.  9- 
11:45  A,  Ages:  2Vt-5,  Fees:  $440-sch  yr. 
daily;  $330-3  day-wk. 

Grass  Roots  Cooperative  School,  434  No. 
Pleasant  Street,  549-0793,  Mon-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30,  Ages:  2^4-5,  Fees:  $120-sem.  coop, 
$150-sem.  non-coop.  Priority  to  UMass 
people. 

Human  Development  Laboratory  School 
Skinner  Hall,  UMass.  5462403,  9-11:30;  1- 
3:30;  2.  3,  or  4 day-wk.  Ages:  2,  3,  & 4, 
Fees:  $250-sch  yr. 

Infant  Care  Experientbl  Center,  J-15  North 
Village.  UMass.,  545-0564  Mon-Fri.  8-4,, 
Ages:  3-30  mos.  Fees:  $180^m.  coop. 
$200-sem.  non-coop.  Open  to  Five  College 
people. 

Infant-Toddler  Playgroup,  Skinner  HaU. 
UMass.  545-2403,  6662885.  9:30  - 11  Days 
vary  by  developmental  level.  Age;:  Up  to  2, 
years.  Fees:  $10-sem.  Priority  to  UMass. 
studentfamilies.  - 

Living  and  Learning  School,  611 
Belchertown  Road,  253-2517  Mon-Fri.; 
2563251  Sat.-Sun.  Mon-Fri.  7:30-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:  2-6.  Fees:  wide  range. 

New  World  Day  School,  J-13  and  14  North 
Vilbge,  549-1513.  Mon.^’ri.  8:30-4:00. 
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college  people;  third  world. 

North  VOIage  ChUdren’s  Center,  J-16  No. 
Village,  UMass.  549-6958.  Mon-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30  and  2-5.  Ages:  2‘/j-5.  Fees:  $130-sem. 
AM.  $120  - sem.  PM.  Priority  to  Five 
College  TCople. 

Saturday  Drop-In  Center,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  545-2466,  774-5180.  Saturdays, 
8:30-4:30.  Ages:  2V*-6.  Fees:  $.70-hr-one 
child,  $1.25  two  children,  $1.50  three 
children  from  same  home. 

University  Day  School,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  5462466.  Mon-Fri.  8:30-12:30,  1-5. 
Ages:  2’/i-6.  Fees:  $150-'/i  day-sem.  ^ 

Priority  to  UMass  peonje.  ' 

Wonderhaven,  433  S.  Pleasant  Street,  256- 
8156,  Mon-Fri.  9-12.  Ages:  65.  Fees:  $850- 
sch.  yr.  prorated  pt.  time.  [ 

NORTHAMPTON:  ; 

Cloverdale  Parent  Cooperative  Nursery 

School,  130  Pine  Street,  5862224,  268- 
3292,  584-1672.  Mon-Fri,  8:45-11:45.  Ages: 
65.  Fees:  $425-sem,  pro-rated  pt.  time. 
College  Church  Preschool  and  Kin- 
dergarten, 58  Pomeroy  Terrace,  586-4446, 
Mon-Fri,  9-3.  Also  AM  and  PM  sessions. 
Ages:  2‘/2-6.  Fees:  $28.80-$126  mo. 
Hampshire  Community  Action  Com- 
mission Day  Care  Centers,  45  Gothic 
Street,  584-4434,  Mon-pri.  7-5:30  yeai 
round.  Ages:  2’/4-5.  Fees:  $24.25-36.50-wk. 
Head  Start,  45  Gothic  Street,  5861399, 
Tues-Fri.  8-12:30.  Ages:  4 yr.  olds.  Fees: 
Free 

Hfll  Insthute  Kindergarten,  83  Pine  Street, 
584-1725,  Mon-Fri,  8:30  - 11:30.  Ages:  5^ 
yrs.  old  by  Jan.  1.  Fees:  Free.  , 

Smith  College  Campus  School,  Gill  Hall, 
Fort  HUl,  Smith  CoUege,  584-2700,  ext.  266. 
Mon-Fri  8:30  - 11:15.  Also  has  elem. 
school. 

Ages:  3-5. 

Fees:  $550-sch.  yr. 

Meadowbrk,  .283  Prospect  Street,  586-  * 
1497.  Mon-Fri,  7:30  - 5:30.  Ages:  3-6.  Fees: 
$60-126mo. 

Munroe  Hal  Child  Development  Center, 

40  Monroe  Street,  584-7828.  Mon-Fri,  7:30-  j 
5:30  year  round.  Ages:  2‘/i-8.  Fees:  $4.50-7 
day. 

Smith  Child  Care  Center,  St.  John’s 
Church,  Elm  Street,  584-2487,  584-6020, 
527-5795..  Mon-Fri.  65.  Ages:  l'/i-5.  Fees:  ’« 
Approx.  $l-hr. 

Tiny  Tot  Nwsery  School,  337  Elm  Street, 
584-2228,  Contact  Mrs.  Whalen. 

Smith  Vocational  Laboratory  Preschool, 

80 Locust  Street,  584-6182.  M,  Tu,  Th.  F.  9- 
1-2:30;  W,  9-11. 

Ages:  3 vrs.  7 mos  - 4.  Fees:  $100-sch.  yr 


WE  NEED  SUPPORT 

OUTFRONT  is  our  new^aper,  all  of  us  (except  the  “bosses”).  That  means  that  it  is 
everybody’s  responsibility  that  the  paper  comes  out  every  month,  that  it  is  productive  and 
meaningful,  etc.  Volunteers  are  needed  in  all  phases  of  the  operation:  research,  writing, 
editing,  proofing,  graphics,  photogr^hy,  layout,  and  distribution.  You  are  invited  to  join 
us  in  making  this  a progressive  force  and  “voice  of  the  communitv.”  OUTFRONT 
Collective  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  the  month  at  the  North- 
ampton Community  Storefront.  21  Market  St.  N’Hamp.  and  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  at  the  Campus  Ct.  (check  listing)  in  Amherst.  Or  just  give  us  a call  at  545-0059. 


'Amherst,  Mass.  (413)  545-2145 


A Free  Community  Newspaper 
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Florence 

Health-Care  Project 

In  order  that  we  may  spend  more  time 
and  energy  in  our  training,  the  Community 
Health  Ceire  Program  will  be  open  only 
every  other  Tuesday  until  January  1,  1977. 
The  Community  Health  Clinic  Ceire  clinic 
will  provide  de-screening  for  both  men  and 
women,  pregnancy  tests,  vaginitis 
screening,  and  pap  smears  from  7-10  p.m. 
on  the  following  days: 

October  12  and  26 
November  9 and  23 
December  7 and  21 

For  specific  information  and  referrals 
call  (for  VD  and  vaginitis); 

Greyson  or  Jaquie  at  268-3344,  (for 
pregnancy  and  abortion)  cal  Debbie  at  549- 
6756  or  Dara  at  586-1015. 


Las  oficimas  del  Community  Health 
Care  Program  estaran  abiertas  al  publico  a 
pactir  de  Outubre  12  hasta  Diciembra  21. 
Solamente  si  brindara  servicio  los 
siguientes  dias  (Martes)  de  7:00  pm.  a 10:00 
pm: 

Oct.  12  y 26 
Nov.  9 y 23 
Dec.  7 y 21 


The  Community  He£dth  Clinic  Care 
provieia  clinicas  para  hombres  y mujeres 
con  relacion  a;  examenes  de  embarayo, 
examines  vaginales,  examenes  sobre  la 
matrix. 

Para  mayor  informacion  sobre  in- 
fermedades  vaginales  y infermedades 
venercas  favor  de  llamar  al  telefone  268- 
3344  (Greyson  o Jaquie) 

Para  informacion  sobre  embaryo  y 
abortos  favor  de  llamar  al  549-6756 
(Debbie)  o 586-1015  (Dara) 

Murray  Defense 
Committee  Formed 

A group  of  local  people  have  formed 
together  to  raise  funds  for  the  defense  of 
Marie  and  Noel  Murray,  two  Irish  anar- 
chists sentenced  to  hang  under  the  new 
repressive  martial  laws  petssed  in  Southern 
Ireland.  The  Murrys  were  tried  without 
benefit  of  a jury,  with  much  of  the 
evidence  in  their  favor  being  ruled 
inadmissable.  Evidence  that  extreme 
torture  had  been  used  to  extract  con- 
fessions from  the  couple,  charged  with  the 
killing  of  a policeman,  was  not  heard  by  a 
court  of  three. 

One  analysis  of  the  case  is  that  the  Irish 
Government  was  forced  to  pass  its 
repressive  legislation  under  pressure  from 
England,  but  is  both  unable  and  unwilling 
to  prosecute  members  of  any  organized 
political  group  operating  in  the  South  for 
fear  of  reprisals.  The  two  anarchists  were 
picked  as  examples  because  their 
movement  lacks  a broad  base  with  the 
general  populations  and  they  are  politically 
insignificant.  A third  anarchist,  Ronan 
Stenson,  has  yet  to  be  tried  due  to  his 
inability  to  recover  sufficiently  from  police 
torture.  The  committee  hopes  to  be  able  to 
solicit  donations  to  help  pay  the  costs  of 
the  Murray’s  final  appeal  .before  the  Irish 
Supreme  Court  on  November  1.  For 
further  information  or  contributions  write; 

Murry  Defense  Committee 
C-o  SPARK 
P.  O.  Box  195 
Florence,  Mass. 


Board  of 

Health"^  Challenged 

Monday,  August  29,  members  of  the 
Northamptan  Tenant  Union  met  with 
Assisstant  City  Solicitor  of  Northampton, 
Tom  Nagle,  Cornelius  O’Neil,  director  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  Cecil  Clark,  City 
Building  Inspector,  Attomy  Tim  Bisceglia 
from  Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  and 
Jean  Weston  from  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

The  meeting  was  prompted  by  com- 
plaints that  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Building  Inspector’s  office  were  not 
complying  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Mass.  State  Sanitary  Codes  that  require 
there  to  be  inspection  reports  made  out  by 
the  inspecting  agency.  The  Code  requires 
that  inspectors  fill  out  the  inspection 
report  and  send  them  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned within  seven  days  of  the  inspection. 
Inspection  reports  are  the  tenants  cer- 
tification that  violations  of  the  Code  exist. 
With  thjs  certification  the  tenant  can 
withhold  rent  if  necessary  until  repairs  are 
completed,  without  threat  of  eviction. 
Tenants  can  also  use  the  report  to  make  a 
case  for  a rent  abatement  from  the  time  the 
violation  began. 


Tom  Nagle  saw  the  problem  as  con- 
cerning proper  routing  of  complaint  letters 
from  tenants.  The  various  agencies  for 
inspection  of  property  enforce  different 
regulations  and  some  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  different  regulations  and  some  result  of 
this  has  been  sloppy  and  negligent  in- 
spection reporting,  and  delays  in  needed 
repairs. 

Other  inspection  policies  were 
questioned.  One  tenant  reported  to  the 
Northampton  Tenant  Union  that  after 
requesting  an  inspection  the  inspector 
came  and  inspected  her  apartment  with  the 
landlord  while  she  was  not  at  home. 

The  meeting  ended  with  three  concrete 
victories  for  tenants.  In  the  future  tenants 
will  be  notified  in  advance  when  an  in- 
spection will  be  held.  Two,  the  inspection 
reports  will  be  prepared  in  complete  form 
and  available  to  the  tenant  on 
request(either  in  person  or  over  the 
phone),  within  the  required  seven  days. 
Three,  a form  for  filing  a complaint  will  be 
available  to  tenants. 


In  addition,  Tom  Nagle  said  he  would 
find  someone  in  City  Hall  who  could  serve 
as  a central  office  for  routing  tenants 
complaints  to  the  correct  inspectors.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  have  a complaint  about 
the  condition  of  your  apartment  or  house, 
file  your  complaint  in  writing  to  the  Board 
of  Health  in  Northampton  City  Hall. 


Making  complaints  against  your  lan- 
dlord is  a difficult  thing  to  do.  Nearly  every 
tenant  would  rather  not  hassle  with  them. 
And  beginning  to  complain  means  running 
up  against  the  bureaucracy  of  Town 
government,  which  in  Northampton  is  less 
than  responsive.  But  all  around  the  valley 
tenants  are  seeing  the  value  of  uniting. 
People  who  don’t  own  their  own  home 
have  a right  to  decent  housing,  and  this 
right  precedes  any  claim  imbued  in  the 
legal  system  and  in  the  minds  of  most 
everyone,  including  tenants.  Landlords 
must  be  made  to  respond  to  the  cry, 
PEOPLE  BEFORE  PROFIT!! 


Gordon  Pavy 
Northampton  Tenants  Union 


Southwest 
Men’s  Center 

The  Southwest  Men’s  Center  has 
reopened  for  the  1976-77  academic  year. 
The  center  is  located  in  Kennedy  Tower 
lobby  office  No.  3,  Southwest.  It  functions 
as  a resource  and  information  center  for 
men  who  wish  to  raise  their  consciousness 
and  question  the  sex  role  society  has  cast 
for  them. 

Open  Daily  1 p.m.-5  p.m.  Mon.-Fri. 

Evenings  7 p.m.-9  p.m.  Mon.-Thurs. 

Center  Coordinator  Dick  Barrell  said 
“The  Center  has  book's  and  articles  for  sale 
and  loan,  and  staff  members  are  available 
to  discuss  such  topics  as  masculinity,  mens 
roles,  and  personal  problems.’’  “We  also 
have  a film  entitled  men’s  Lives  which  will 
be  shown  periodically  throughout  the 
semester  by  ourselves  and  other  groups.” 
"The  film  is  an  excellent  documentary 
covering  mens  lives  from  childhoold  to  old 
age.’’ 

Barrell  also  said  on  Tuesday  nights  7 
pjn.-9  p.m.  the  Center  will  be  offering  an 
open  group  discussion  of  mens  issues.  All 
area  men  and  women  are  welcome.  Coffee 
2md  tea  will  be  available.  For  more  in- 
formation call  545-0263. 

States  1st 

Canning  Ct.  Operating 
In  North^pton 

The  Community  Canning  center  opened 
its  doors  for  business  here  on  August  30. 
Initiated  by  a group  of  women  called 
Women  in  Agriculture,  the  center  received 
a grant  from  the  CETA  program  to  buy 
bulk  canning  equipment  and  pay  salaries 
and  has^secured  the  use  of  space  in  the 
town’s  new  Hall  of  Records  building.  A 
small  fee  of  25c  per  quart  is  charged  to 
community  people  for  the  use  of  the 
facilities. 

At  the  moment,  area  people  with  gar- 
dens and  fruit  trees  are  utilizing  the 
facilities  to  can  this  years  abundant  tomato 
crop  into  sauces,  canning  pickles,  carrots, 
corn,  making  jams  and  apple  sauce  and 
butters  as  well.  The  center  is  open 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  from  9 to 
9;  Wednesday  from  1 to  9;  Friday, 

‘ Saturday  from  9 to  5,  and  on  Sunday  from 
9 to  4.  The  phone  number  is  586-0543. 
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Puerto  Rican 
Community  Leader 
to  Tour  Area 

As  the  economic  crisis  worsens  in  the 
U.S.,  the  banks  and  corporations  who 
control  the  finances  of  the  major  cities 
have  forced  city  administrations  to  cut- 
back on  essential  services  that  aid  poor, 
working  class,  and  third  world  com- 
munities. reading  the  newspapers  over  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  has  turned  up  stories 
that  talk  about  large  numbers  of  inner  city 
youngsters  dying  in  apartment  house  fires 
because  fire  service  to  their  community 
has  been  cut  back.  City  adminstrators  have 
moved  to  close  libraries,  hospitals,  and 
other  service  facilities  in  a mad  rush  to  pass 
the  currect  economic  depression  onto  the 
backs  of  the  poor.  The  majority  of  the 
services  now  being  shut  down  were 
originally  opend  due  to  community 
protests  in  the  med  and  lat  1960’s.  Many  of  ' 
these  service  programs  were  part  of  ruling 
class  strategy  to  pacify  the  militant  urban 
struggles  for  soci^  change.  As  the  present 
economicVrisis  shows  the  bankruptcy  of 
those  programs,  a new  movement  towards 
community  control  has  been  strengthened. 

One  prominent  example  of  this  struggle 
has  been  Hostos  College  in  New  York  City. 
Hostos  College  is  located  in  the  South 
Bronx,  serves  a 98  percent  black  and  Latin 
American  student  body,  55  percent  which 
are  taking  English  as  their  second 
language.  Adults  over  25  years  of  age 
comprise  51  percent  of  the  student  body. 
Hostos  is  the  only  bilingual  college  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  developed  in 
1968  in  re^onse  to  demonstrations, 
hearings,  and  direct  pressure  on  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  in  New  York  City. 

The  City  University  of  New  York  an- 
nounced plans  to  close  down  Hostos  en- 
tirely in  the  Fall  of  1975.  Students,  faculty, 
staff  and  community  immediately 
mobilized  to  resbt  the  closing  of  the 
school.  By  February  of  1976  the  Coalition 
called  for  a community  congress  to  draw 
up  a plan  to  save  the  school.  Church,  civic, 
and  political  leaders  in  the  South  Bronx 
joined  the  coalition.  And  in  late  March, 
students,  workers,  and  community  sup- 
porters took  over  the  school  to  keep  it 
open.  TTie  school  was  held  by  the  people 
for  19  days  until  the  police  moved  in  and 
arrested  40  of  the  protestors.  , 


(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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HCAC  Dispute  Continues 


Labor  Leader  Framed 
In  Holyoke 


At  the  Aug.  meeting  of  the  Hampshire 
Community  Action  Commission,  Inc. 
(HCAC)  board,  the  directors  voted  to  seat 
representatives  of  several  community 
groups.  These  reps  included  people  who 
see  the  need  for  more  input  from  low 
income,  women’s  & tenant  groups  on  the 
board.  At  the  Sept,  meeting,  however,  the 
board's  “membership  committee”proposed 
the  unseating  of  3 progressive  board 
members-3  women  who  had  been  out- 
spoken about  the  need  for  more  com- 
munity, input  in  HCAC-including  2 of  the 
new  members.  The  "membership  com- 
mittee” (hatchet  squad)  is  composed  of 
the  board’s  2 past  ex-chairpeople.  They’ve 
consistently  voted  against  more  com- 
munity & worker'’  control  in  HCAC.  This 
“committee’  speaks  for  the  executive 
leadership  of  HCAC  who  see  their  interests 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
they’re  supposed  to  serve : the  low  income 
community. 

The  exec,  committee  of  the  board  has 
also  been  stalling  on  negotiations  with  the 
staff  union  1199  for  a year  without  a 
contract.  Right  now,  there  is  much  im- 
portant work  for  the  board,  including  the 
continuing  funding  problem  in  day  care. 
But  HCAC  execs  continue  to  put  most  of 
their  time  & energy  into  maintaining  their 
positions.  As  we’ve  said  before  in  TAKE 
IT,  pressure  from  community  & labor 
groups  started  anti-poverty  agencies  like 
HCAC.  It’s  fitting  that  labor  & community 
groups  are  now  demanding  that  the  agency 
be  more  responsible.  Yet,  the  executive 
leadership  continues  to  resist  change.  By 
overlooking  the  agency’s  needs  & refusing 
to  accept  community  input,  their  stub- 
bomess  could  sink  HCAC  & take  away 
services  from  hundreds  of  Hampshire 
County  residents. 


But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it,  see  for 
yourself.  The  next  board  meeting  is  Oct. 
20-place  to  be  announced.  They  usually 
announce  it  only  2 or  3 day  in  advance,  so 
fewer  folks  will  show  pp. 

HCAC  & most  other  anti-poverty 
directors  are  not  paid  to  serve  on  agency 
boards.'  They’re  usually  volunteers,  so 
they’re  doing  it  for  a reason  - to  “help  poor 
jjeople.”  We  believe  that  all  of  the  HCAC 
board  of  directors  are  interested  in 
“helping  people.”  The  conflict  right  now  - 
and  the  board  is  about  evenly  split  bet- 
ween progressives  1 & conservatives  2.  - is 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  word  “help” 
Typically,  anti-poverty  agencies  “help,’ 
people  to  accept  their  powerlessness  by 
doleing  out  needed  services  & low-level 
decision  making  powers.  Rarely  do  truely 


poor  people  make  high-level  decisions. 

The  HCAC  board  consists  of  about  even 
representation  from  3 sectors  - private 
(reps,  of  business,  religious  groups  & other 
private  agencies),  public  (reps,  of  towns, 
cities  & other  public  agencies).  And  low 
income  (reps,  of  low  income  groups). The 
catch  is  you  don’t  have  to  be  low  income  to 
be  in  the  low  income  sector  of  the  board. 
Few  low-income  sector  board  members 
who  serve  on  anti-poverty  boards  are 
actually  poor.  The  result  is  people  of  one 
class  of  people  - usually  petty  bourgeoise  - 
are  making  decisions  that  affect  the  lives  of 
working  class  people. 

The  progressive  members  of  the  HCAC 
board  seem  to  be  saying  that  all  people 
have  a right  not  only  to  services,  but  to 
have  some  say  in  those  services.  Ironically 
this  reflects  the  stated  purpose  of  HCAC  & 
the  Community  Service  Administration 
(CSA)  by-laws  which  stress  that  low  in- 
come people  participate  in  the  decision 
making  process  of  the  agency’s  programs. 

While  there  are  progressive  features  of 
anti-poverty  agencies,  they  were 
designed,  under  pressure,  by  people  who 
wanted  to  pacify  the  growing  social  unrest 
of  the  ’60’s.  “Keep  the  lid  on.”^  That  was 
easier  when  there  was  more  money 
around.  Now,  with  the  cutbacks  in  social 
services,  agencies  can  “help”  less,  & have 
to  “keep  the  lid  on”  more.  At  HCAC, 
things  have  reached  the  point  where 
HCAC  ex6cs  are  being  paid  to  spend  a lot 
of  their  time  stalling  the  just  demands  of 
staff  & community  groups  - instead  of 
working  with  & for  staff  & community 
organizations. 

This  situation  must  change.  CSA,  the 
Federal  agency  that  controls  federal  anti- 
poverty funds  knows  that  HCAC  is  in  a 
mess.  CSA  has  already  warned  HCAC 
officials  that  if  they  don’t  get  things 
straightened  out  & return  to  anti-poverty 
work,  CSA  will  probably  withold  funds-- 
and  federal  funds  comprise  a large  portion 
of  HCAC’s  isudget. 


The  exec,  leadership  of  HCAC,  who 
have  in  the  past  accused  low  income, 
women’s  & tenants’  groups  of  trying  to 
“destroy  the  agency”  are  themselves  in 
jeopardy.  One  is  reminded  of  the  famous 
statement  of  a U.S.  Army  Col.  in  Vietnam. 
After  a large  town  had  been  completely 
levelled  by  U.S.  bombs,  the  officer  said 
“We  had  to  destroy  the  town  in  order  to 
save  it.”  We  believe  that  the  current  HCAC 
leadership  would  rather  see  the  agracy 
destroyed  in  order  to  “save  it”  from  more 
community  and  worker  control. 


United  Electrical  Workers  of  America 
local  field  organizer  Alex  Markley  was 
arraigned  in  Federal  District  Court  in 
Boston  August  2,  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  blow  up  trucks,  and  possession  of  ex- 
plosives. The  charges  come  almost  one 
year  after  U.E.  Local  259  in  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts  waged  a successful  strike 
against  the  Worthington  Compressor 
Corporation.  Antonio  Suares,  friend  of 
Markley’s  and  member  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  was 
also  arraigned  on  the  same  charges. 


All  of  the  charges  arise  out  of  incidents 
that  allegedly  occurred  during  the  1 1 week 
strike  in  Holyoke,  Agents  of  the  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Department  of  the 
Treasury  Bureau  brought  the  charges 
against  Markley.  UE  officials  claim  that 
Markley  was4n  fact  entrapped  by  these 
Treasury  Agents.  According  to  Don 
Tormey  former  field  organizer  for  the 
union  and  now  a member  of  the  defense 
committee  formed  to  handle  Alex’s  case. 
The  story  goes  something  like  this.  An 
acquaintance  of  Alex’s,  Lesley  Moore, 
known  as  “Lee”,  introduced  him  to  a man 
named  Jerry  who  was  described  as  a union 
sympathizer.  In  fact  Jerry  was  an  agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Over  the  next 
few  weeks  ’Jerry’  made  several  calls  and 
visits  to  Alex  offering  his  help  in  blowing 
up  trucks  that  were  crossing  union  picket 
lines.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Antonio 
Soares  was  with  Alex  - thus  his  connection 
with  the  case. 


After  some  investigation  UE 
representatives  have  learned  that  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  Lesley  Moore,  who  in- 
troduced Alex  to  the  Treasury  agent,  was 
under  indictment  for  illegal  possession  of 
firearms.  In  February  of  1976  Moore 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  and  was  given 
a suspended  sentence  and  probation.  This 
is  an  extremely  light  sentence  in 
Massachusetts,  where  illegal  possession  of 
a firearm  carries  a mandatory  one  year 
prison  sentence. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Sunday  News 
Collective  Alex  talked  about  what  hap- 
pened after  he  was  arrested  on  August  2. 
He  was  interrogated  for  several  hours  and 
during  this  period  he  was  asked  to 
cooperate  with  the  government  by  giving 
them  information  about  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  and  other  unions  active 
in  the  area.  In  effect,  they  wanted  him  to 
be  a labor- spy  for  the  government.  Alex 
stated  that  he  was  not  offered  a promise 
that  his  charges  would  be  reduced  or 
dropped,  but  that  he  was  told  that  certain 
influential  people  could  be  talked  to  about 
the  case. 

The  federal  government  and  state  and 
local  agencies  have  a long  history  of  using 
frame-ups,  detective  agencies  such  as  the 


Sunday  News  Collective 

Pinkertons,  and  grand  juries  to  break  the 
labor  movement.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  in  Holyoke,  it  makes 
sense  that  the  government  would  want  to 
disrupt  its  activities.  It  had  just  waged  a 
successful  strike  against  a giant  multi- 
national corporation.  Throughout  the 
strike  union  members  sought  out  and 
received  the  active  support  of  other  local 
unions  and  community  people.  The  union 
is  also  one  of  the  few  in  the  area  actively 
organizing  new  shops.  What  better  way  to 
slow  down  an  organizing  drive  than  to 


indict  the  field  organizer  for  conspiracy  to 
blow  up  something? 

An  earlier  look  at  US  labor  history 
should  alert  all  of  us  to  this  common 
government  practice.  In  June  of  1916 
during  a Preparedness  Day  Parade  to 
support  World  War  I,  a bomb  was  thrown 
into  the  pmade,  killing  nine  people  and 
wounding  forty.  San  Franciso,  the  scene  of 
the  parade,  had  been  recently  rocked  by  an 
unsuccessful  and  violent  struggle  to 
unionize  street  car  workers.  Tom  Mooney, 
leader  of  the  strike,  and  Warren  Billings, 
another  young  and  militant  labor  leader, 
^e^e  immediately  arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  incident. 


The  case  was  scarcely  over  when  several 
key  prosecution  witnesses  came  forward 
and  admitted  they  lied  or  were  paid  for 
their  testimony.  Subsequent  government 
investigations  proved  that  Mooney  had 
been  framed  because  he  was  a labor 
leader.  A commission  appointed  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  headed  by 
Felix  Frankfurter  (soon  to  be  a Supreme 
Court.Justice)  said  in  part:  “In  the  spring  of 
1916  Mooney  and  his  wife  were  the  leaders 
in  the  bitter  and  unsuccessful  fight  to 
organize  the  carmen  of  the  United 
Railways  in  San  Francisco.  The  utilities 
sought  to  ‘get’  Mooney.  Their  activities 
against  him  were  directed  by  Martin 
Swanson,- private  detective.”  The  report’s 
chief  finding,  as  were  the  findings  of  other 
independent  investigations,  was  that  a 
conspiracy  to  discredit  and  jail  Tom 
Mooney  and  Warren  Billings  existed. 
Despite  mass  protest  meeting  throughout 
the  US  and  Europe  Mooney  ended  up 
serving  22  years  in  prison. 


The  United  Electrical  Workers  at  a 
recent  press  conference  called  for  a 
congressional  investigation  into  the  case. 
The  union  is  also  organizing  a local  defense 
committee  to  educate  the  community  and 
build  public  support  for  Alex.  The  Western 
Massachusetts  Strike  Support  Committee, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Worthington  Strike 
is  actively  involved  in  the  defense  work. 
For  more  information  you  can  all  the  union 
office  in  Holyoke,  532-5643-  or  the  strike 
committee  at  253-2060. 
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REPRESSION  EN 
NORTHAMPTON 


For  Vicky  Hernandez  Y Juan  Rosario 


August  30,  1976 

The  police,  in  a time  frame  of  two 
weeks,  have  dealt  with  the  Northampton 
Puerto  Rican  community  in  an  unjust, 
brutal,  and  calloused  manner.  It  appears 
that  some  members  of  the  police  depart- 
ments of  Northampton  and  the  Com- 
monwealth have  manifested  the  same 
racist  and  classist  attitudes  which  permeate 
the  police  departments  of  Springfield  and 
Holyoke. 

Puerto  Rican  women  and  their  children 
have  been  threatened  by  a white  youth 
with  a loaded  rifle  and  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  police  because  the  youth  "did  not 
kill  anyone.”  A Puerto  Rican  youth  was 
brutally  beaten  by  two  state  troopers  while 
arresting  him.  Three  Puerto  Rican  men 
having  coffee  and  engaging  in  conversation 
in  Spanish  at  the  local  Dunkin  Donut  were 
forced  to  leave  the  coffee  shop  without  any 
justification.  Three  Puerto  Rican  youths, 
who  were  sitting  in  their  parked  car  were 
searched  and  arrested  without  a warrant 
for  allegedly  siphoning  gasoline  from  a 
truck.  The  owner  of  the  truck  reports  that 
he  has  7no  proof  that  gasoline  was  NOT 
taken  from  the  truck.”  Guilty  until  proven 
innocent. .One  of  the  young  men  who  was 
arrested  for  siphoning  gasoline  told  one  of 
the  policemen,  who  had  come  to  testify 
against  the  youth  in  court,  that  he  (the 
policeman)  was  not  the  arresting  officer  at 
the  time  they  were  arrested  and  that  he 
should  tell  the  truth.  The  officer,  feeling 
threatened  and  offended  by  the  youth's 
statement,  arrested  him  on  the  spot.  Bail 
was  set  at  $1 ,000  and  the  youth  remained  in 
jail  for  a week.  In  the  meantime  an  arson 
burned  his  car. 

Let  us  look  at  the  chain  of  events  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  come  to 
our  attention: 

On  the  warm  summer  afternoon  of 
August  11th,  in  the  Florence  Heights 
housing  project,  many  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
and  Northamerican  women  residents  were 
outside  of  their  home  watching  their 
children  play  and  making  conversation 
with  their  neighbors.  With  no  apparent 
provocation,  a white  Northamerican  youth 
ran  toward  some  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
women  and  threatened  to  kill  them  and 
their  children.  Continuing  with  the  verbal 
threats  and  intimidation,  he  entered  one 
of  the  apartments  in  the  complex  and 
returned  with  a rifle.  He  continued  with  his 
threats  and  charged  aggressively  toward 
some  of  the  children.  His  attention  was 
drawn  by  a nearly  dog  at  which  he  shot 
and  missed.  The  frightened  Puerto  Rican 
women  and  children,  (the  only  ones  he 
chased),  ran  to  their  apartments.  The 
youth  continued  yelling  threats  to  kill  all 
Puerto  Ricans  and  started  roving  the 
apartment  complex.  Meanwhile,  someone 
had  called  the  police  who  arrived  about 
fifteen  minutes  later.  The  police  asked  the 
youth  some  questions,  took  his  loaded  rifle 
and  allowed  the  youth  to  walk  away.  The 
women,  in  shock  and  disbelief  of  the  polite 
police  treatment  of  an  assailant,  came  out 
of  their  apartments  to  explain  to  the  officer 
the  full  extent  of  the  threat  to  their  lives. 
They  asked  the  officer  why  he  had  not 
arrested  the  assailant,  and  he  responded 
with  the  question,  “He  hasn’t  killed  anyone 
yet.  has  he?"  The  policeman  reiterated  that 
the  youth  "Only  threatened  to  kill  all 
Puerto  Rican.” 

Two  nights  later,  on  August  13th,  a 
Puerto  Rican  youth  who  had  borrowed  a 
van  from  his  place  of  employment  without 
permission,  was  pursued  by  state  troopers 
in  Hadley.  The  Puerto  Rican  youth,  who  is 
about  5 ft.  4 was  arrested  and  beaten  by 
two  state  troopers  each  close  to  six  feet 
tall.  The  trooper  did  not  read  him  his 
rights,  but  continued  to  abuse  him  by  racist 
statements  as:  “Why  don't  you  go  back  to 
where  you  belong  you  fuckin  spic?” 

The  following  night,  Saturday  the  14th, 
several  Puerto  Rican  men  were  at  the 


Dunkin  Donuts,  drinking  coffee  and 
conversing  in  their  native  language. 
Feeling  unnecessarily  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  the 
manager  called  the  police.  The  police 
promptly  arrived  and  ordered  the  men  to 
leave  the  shop.  The  men  responded  that 
they  had  paid  for  service  and  that  they 
were  not  going  to  leave  until  they  had 
finished  their  coffee.  The  policemen  then 
told  the  waitress  to  pour  the  coffee  into 
:ome  hot  cups  because  they  wanted  the 
Puerto  Rican  men  out  of  there.  The  men 
refused  to  accept  this  treatment,  and 
proceeded  to  finish  their  coffee  under  the 
menacing  presence  of  the  “servants  of 
justice.”  Angered  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
men’s  refusal  to  obey  their  unlawful  and 
arbitrary  orders,  the  ptolicemen  followed 
one  of  the  men  who  left  in  his  car  and 
charged  him  with  speeding. 

On  August  15th,  in  the  parking  lot 
ourtside  Phase  Two  discoteque,  three 
Puerto  Rican  youths  were  sitting  in  their 
old  car,  waiting  for  the  rain  to  stop  to  enter 
the  discoteque.  The  windows  became 
fogged  and  one  of  the  youths  went  to  the 
trunk  of  the  car  to  get  a cloth  to  clear  the 
windows.  Upon  re-entering  the  car,  the 
police  pulled  up  alongside  them  and 
preceeded  to  interrogate  them.  The  police 
ordered  the  owner  of  the  car  to  open  the 
trunk  of  the  car  and  found  among  other 
junk,  and  EMPTY  milk  container  and  a 
rubber  hose.  They  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  larceny  under  $100  for 
siphoning  gasoline  from  a truck  whose 
owner  orginally  stated  that  no  gasoline  was 
missing,  and  later  changed  his  statement 
and  said  that  he  has  “no  proof  that  gasoline 
was  NOT  taken  from  the  truck.” 

The  pattern  of  harassment,  provocation 
and  intimidation  of  the  Northampton 
Puerto  Rican  community  by  some 
members  of  the  police  department  is  quite 
clear  to  that  community  which  is  subjected 
to  police  unlawfulness  and  arbitrariness.  It 
is  also  quite  obvious  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  that  the  police  has  adopted  the 
double  standard  system  used  in  Springfield 
and  Holyoke  to  convince  Puerto  Ricans 
that  they  don’t  belong  in  Northampton 
after  the  area’s  crops  have  been  harvested. 
The  repression  is  intended  to  convince  the 
growing  Puerto  Rican  community  that  all 
that  is  wanted  of  them  is  their  back 
breaking  labor  in  the  field  and  that  they 
have  no  business  staying  in  this  community 
to  earn  a decent  livelihood  and  raise  their 
children.  The  Puerto  Rican  community  is 
aware  that  their  labor  is  being  exploited  by 
those  seeking  profit.  They  are  determined 
to  stay  for  the  most  part  in  Northampton, 
even  in  the  face  of  repression.  The 
economic  exploitation  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
the  same  multinational  companies  that 
exploit  them  here  gives  them  no  other 
alternative  but  to  remain  here  at  least  until 
Puerto  Rico  is  free,  free  of  all  the 
socioeconomic  conditions  that  forced 
them  to  come  to  Northampton. 

In  response  to  all  these  incidents  of 
police  harrassment  and  the  growing 
consciousness  that  something  must  be 
done,  the  Puerto  Rican  community  held  an 
unprecedented  meeting  on  September  10. 
Approximately  thirty  men  and  women 
discussed  their  mutually  experienced 
attacks  of  discrimination  and  harassment 
by  police  and  landlords.  They  emphatically 
agreed  that  they  would  support  the  par- 
ticular Puerto  Rican  individuals  within  the 
community  who  have  presently  pending 
court  cases.  It  was  also  unanimously 
decided  that  there  existed  a need  for  an  ad 
hoc  steering  committee  within  the  com- 
munity to  take  on  the  task  of  organizing 
the  various  activities.  These  planned 
activities  will  be  the  focal  point  for  sup- 
portive action  from  the  working  class  and 
progressive  people  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  We  urge  you  to  join  our  Puerto 
Rican  community  in  its  struggle  against 
harassment  and  provocation. 


Recientemente,  algunos  miembros  del 
departamento  do  policia  de  Northampton 
y areas  de  Massachusetts,  han 
manipostado  la  misma  atitud,  racista  y 
clasista,  igual  a las  de  Springfield  y 
Holyoke.  La  policia,  en  la  espacio  de  dos 
semanos, 

han  tratado  la  comunidad  Puerto  Riquena 
de  Northampton,  injustamente, 
brutalmente  y en  mucbas  formas 
abusadoras.  Aqui  tienen  ciertos  ejemplos: 

Un  grupo  do  mujeres  Puerto  Riquenas 
con  sus  hijos  fueron  amenazadas  por  un 
joven  bianco  (no  hispano)  armado  de  un 
rifle  cargado,  y varias  vecos-- 
repetidamente  apunto  el  rifle  contra  estas 
damas.  y sus  hijos,  se  llamo  la  policia,  y 
cuando  la  policia  vino,  le  guitaron  al 
joven  el  rifle  y lo  dejaron  ir--cuando  una  de 
las  senoras  le  pregunto  al  policia  “porque 
solto  al  joven  y no  lo  arresto?”  El  ploicia 
le  dijo  simplemente  “que  el  todnuia  no  a 
mafado  a nadie.”  Este  incidente  ocurrio  en 
Florence  Heights,  Florence.  En  otro  caso 
un  joven  Puerto  Riqueno  fue  bratalmente 
agolpeado  por  dos  “state  troopers,” 
(policias  del  estado),  mientras  lo  tienian  a 
el  bajo  arresto. 

De  nuevo,  otro  caso,  en  el  cual  tres 
hombres  Puerto  Riquenos  que  estaban 
tomando  cafe,  y hablando  en  espanol  en  un 
lugar  que  se  llama  “Dunkin  Donut”  en 
Northampton,  fueron  forzados  a que  se 
fueran  de  tal  lugar,  sin  razones  e in- 
justificadamente  por  la  policia. 

Otra  vez,  ocurre  el  abuso  contra  el 
“Boricua”  cuando  tres  jovenes  estaban 
sentados  a dentro  de  un  carro  cual  uno  de 
los  jovenes  era  su  dueno,  mientras  estaban 
sentados,  la  policia  vino  a donde  ellos  y 
fueron  somatidos  a que  los  rebuscaran  y 
puesto  bajo  arresto  sin  "warrant,”  sin 
nada,  solamente  porque  los  policias 
dijeron  que  ellos  estaban  robMdo  o 


sacandole  gasolina  a un  truck.  Mas  tarde, 
se  averiguo  que  el  dueno  de  tal  truck 
declaro  ”que  no,  que  el  truck  no  le  faltaba 
gasoline.” 

Cuando  este  caso  vino  a corte,  uno  de 
los  jovenos  se  enfrento  con  un  policia  en  la 
corte  del  distrito  y el  le  dijo  al  policia  “Vd. 
no  es  uno  de  los  guardias  que  me 
arrestaron,  como  demas?”  Aparentemente, 
el  joven  obtuvo  informacion,  que  ese 
policia  venia  al  “rescate”  de  los  otros 
policias  que  hizieron  el  arresto,  este  mismo 
policia  arresto  al  joven  imediatamente  en 
la  misma  corte,  su  razon?  Se  sintio 
amenazado  y ofendido  por  el  joven,  unas 
horas  despues,  el  juez  lepuso  una  fianza  de 
SI(X)0,  y el  pobro  joven  paso  una  semano 
en  la  carcel.  Mientras  el  estaba  en  la 
carcel,  alguien  legueme  su  carro! 

En  responsa  a todos  estoes  incidentes  de 
abusos  en  parte  de  la  policia  y a la  con- 
cienzia  que  esta  creziendo  cada  dia  mas  y 
mas  que  algo  debe  de  hacerse.  La 
comunidad  Puerto  Riquena  mantuvo  en 
meeting  la  semana  pasada  - en  cual 
aproximadamente  30  hombres  y mujeres, 
hablaron  sobre  sus  propias  esperiencias  de 
atagues  y discrim  inizacion  a contra  de  ellos 
por  la  policia  y los  jefes  de  casa  (lan- 
dlords). 

Este  grupo  a Uegado  a un  acuerdo  de 
respaldar  a todo  Puerto  Riqueno  que 
tengan  problemas  con  las  policia  o un  caso 
“landlord”  contra  “tenant.”  Este  comite 
esta  planeando  de  organizarse  para 
desaroUar  varias  actividades.  Estas  ac- 
tividades  seran  el  punto  focal,  para  obtener 
accion  soportiva  del  Puerto  Riqueno  que 
trabaja  y de  ese  que  quiere  progresar,  de 
Mass,  y del  Connecticut  Valley.  Les 
urgimos  que  se  unan  a nuestra  comunidad 
Puerto  pQquena,  en  su  lucha  contra  el 
abuso  y provocasiones  de  la  policia  de  esta 
area. 

-por  Vicky  Hemandes  e Juan  Rosario 
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Professor  Clydsedale 
Wins  An  Award 


AHICA  BROTHER 
TO  SPEAK 

- By  The  Sunday  News  Collective 


Professor  Fergus  Clydesdale  of  the 
Nutrition  and  Food  Science  Department  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
is  a frequent  public  defender  of  the  food 
industry.  At  a convention  of  vending  in- 
dustry executives,  Clydesdale  declared  that 
“There  are  no  such  things  as  junk  foods, 
scientifically  they  don’t  exist....  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  any  product  you 
people  sell,  nothing.”  In  an  article  entitled 
“Nutrition  Experts  Cite  Information  Foul,” 
Qydesdale  wrote:  “In  order  to  supply 
wholesome,  high  quality  food  in  today’s 
over-populated,  urbanized  world,  nearly  all 
foods  must  be  processed  and  preserved.” 
Clydesdale  has  defended  the  use  of  sodium 
nitrite  as  a preservative  in  baby  food  - a 
practice  which  not  even  baby-food 
producers  defend  * Sadly,  food  science 
professors  are  sometimes  stauncher  and 
less  responsible  defenders  of  the  food 
industry  than  industrial  representatives 
themselves. 

Clydesdale  consults  for  the  Carnation 
Co.  and  the  National  Automatic  Mer- 
chandising Association,  the  vending  in- 
dustry trade  association.  The  vending 
machines  which  are  overpopulating  the 
world  preclude  nutritious  choices,  since 
coffee  and  soda  pop  comprise  60  per  cent 
of  all  vended  food,  with  candy,  gum^  and 
other  non-nutritious  items  comprising 
another  20  per  cent.  Qydesdale’s  resume 
also  notes:  “Informal  couselling  to  several 
major  food  industries,  as  well  as  major 
(artificial)  color  equipment  manufacturers. 
Work  in  close  cooperation  with  several 
food  industries  who  are  currently  funding 
research  in  the  color  and-chemical  area.” 


Clydesdale,  has  been  awarded  the  1976 
Cruess  Award  from  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists.  The  award,  a bronze  medal 
and  a $1()00  check,  honors  a person  who 
has  achieved  excellence  in  teaching  food 
science  and  technology. 

Clydesdale’s  teaching  innovations  in- 
clude,“The  Struggle  for  Food”,  which  is 
shared  with  Dr.  FJ.  Francis  and  Dr.  W.W. 
Nawar.  This  course,  with  1300  students  per 
semester,  is  one  of  the  largest  courses  on 
campus.  It  has  been  a model  and  an  in- 
spiration for  similar  courses  in  other  Food 
Science  Departments  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Dr.  Clydesdale  also  teaches  an 
advanced  course  in  food  colorimetry  and 
appearance,  and  also  conducts  several 
seminar  courses. 

Clydesdale  has  carried  teaching  outside 
the  classroom  in  appearances  on  many 
radio  and  television  shows  on  food  safety 
and  nutrition.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Committee  within  IFT’s 
Public  Information  Program.  He  has 
written  two  books,  both  with  F.J.  Francis 
(Food  Colorimetry:  Theory  and  Ap- 

plications. AVI  Publ.  Co.,  1975;  Food, 
Nutrition  and  You,  Prentice  Hall  Publ.  Co., 
1976).  ■ 

Clydesdale  is  probably  - best  known 
internationally  for  his  efforts  to  present  a 
scientifically  accurate  public  view  on  food 
safety,  food  supply,  and  human  nutirition. 

* Sodium  nitrate  is  a problem  because 
it  can  react  with  other  food  ingredients  to 
form  nitrosamines.  Tiny  amounts  of 
nitrosamines  have  caused  cancer  in 
laboratory  animals.  A moderate  number  of 
baby  foods  used  to  contain  added  nitrite. 


The  Sunday  News  CoUectice  is  a group 
of  men  and  women  who  are  actively 
engaged  on  people's  struggles  for  self- 
determination.  They  produce  the  radio 
show  called  Sunday  News  Collective  heard 
every  Sunday  at  6 PM  on  WMUA  in 
Amherst,  91.1  FM. 


Attica  Brother  Big  Black,  a participant 
and  leader  of  the  September  1971  Attica 
Prison  Rebellion  and  John  Bracey  of  the 
Earl  Brown-Craeman  Gethers  Defence 
Committee  will  speak  on  Wednesday, 
October  6,  at  7:30  p.m.,  at  Mahar 
Auditorium,  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Amherst.  Big  Black  will 
talk  about  what  the  Attica  Rebellion 
means  in  1976  and  about  the  prisoner 
organizing  going  on  presently  in  the  New 
York  state  prison  system.  John  Bracey  will 
talk  about  the  struggle  to  free  Earl  Brown 
and  Craeman  Gethers,  two  brothers  from 
the  Amherst  area  framed  on  an  armed 
robbery  charge. 


More  than  a prison  uprising,  the  Attica 
Rebellion  was  a clear  action  by  the  1500 
Black,  Brown,  Red,  and  white  prisoners 
against  all  the  power  and  force  of  the  state 
itself-an  action  by  the  victims  of  American 
society.  The  Brothers  of  Attica  were  born 
and  raised  in  Attica  - either  in  the  concrete 
and  metal  cells  of  the  prison  itself,  or  the 
less  visible  cells  of  poverty,  racism,  slave- 
like working  and  living  conditions,  and  the 
ruined  lives  outside  of  prison. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  spontaneous- 
its  roots  of  rage  were  deep.  The  year 
proceeding  the  rebellion  was  marked  by 
prisoners’  strikes  in  the  metal  shops, 
condition  changes  demanded  by  the  newly 
formed  Attica  Liberation  Front,  and  a day 
of  solidarity  following  the  execution  of 
prison  activist  George  Jackson.  When  the 
demands  for  change  went  continually 
ignored,  the  prisoners  rose  up  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1971,  as  any  self-respecting 
person  would  have  done  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

The  men  who  lived  in  D yard  of  the 
prison  those  four  days  created  a society 
and  order  which  was  organized  and 
disciplined-destroying  the  repeated'  at- 
tempts by  those  in  authority  to  depicfthem 
as  “criminals”.  The  Brothers  would  not  do 
to  the  hostages  what  was  regularly  done  to 
them.  Outside  observers  emphasized  the 
unity  in  the  yard.  As  Brother  L.D.  Barkely 
said,  “We  are  men.  We  are  not  beasts  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  be  beaten  or  driven  as 
such.  What  has  happened  here  is  but  the 
sound  before  the  fury  of  those  who  are 
oppressed.” 


Then  governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  could 
not  tolerate  the  challenge  to  the  prison 
system  and  state  authority  as  a whole,  and 
ordered  the  prisoners  assaulted.  Using 
weapons  outlawed  for  use  in  international 
warfare,  the  state  police  murdered  43  and 
wounded  hundreds  others  in  the  assault. 
Law  and  order  - which  the  prisoners  had 
shown  to  be  the  institutionalized  violence 
of  prison  life  - was  restored. 


To  cover  up  the  state  crimes,  prison 
authorities  first  said  that  hostages  had  their 
throats  slit  by  prisoners.  A state  autopsy 
report  showed  the  next  day  that  all  the 
dead  hostages  were  shot  by  police.  The 
state  then  tried  to  justify  the  massacre  by 
coming  down  with  a massive  set  of  in- 
dictments against  61  prisoners-designed  to 


portray  the  prisoners  as  barbarians  and 
savages,  and  the  state  as  the  savior.  Despite 
a state  expenditure  of  $10  million,  most  of 
the  indictments  were  dropped  or  defen- 
dants acquitted. 


The  only  person  returned  to  prison  for 
participating  in  the  Attica  Rebellion  is 
Brother  Dacajeweiah,  whose  anglo  name  is 
John  Hill.  In  an  attempt  to  shift  the  burden 
of  the  death  of  a guard  from  the  state  to  the 
prisoners,  Dacajeweiah  was  framed  on  a 
murder  charge.  There  is  now  a clemency 
campaign  to  free  him,  and  supporters  are 
urged  to  write  New  Ycrk  (3over  Hugh 
Carey,  at  the  Governor’s  Mansion  in 
Albany,  New  York  urging  freedom  for 
Dacajeweiah. 


Big  Black  will  speak  on  the  struggle  for 
Dacajaeweiah’s  freedom.  A federal  civil 
rights  damage  suit  that  the  Attica  Brothers 
are  carrying  out  for  damages  suffered  on 
the  assault  of  September  13,  1971,  and  the 
efforts  to  bring  the  issue  of  international 
amnesty  for  all  prisoners  who  rebel  against 
intolerable  conditions  before  the  United 
Nations. 


John  Bracy  will  talk  about  the  efforts 
being  made  to  free  Earl  Brown  and 
Craeman  Gethers,  two  brothers  framed  in 
Northampton  for  the  MacDonald  robbery 
of  the  summer  of  1974.  Their  convictions 
came  because  of  the  racism  in  the  Valley  - 
shown  in  the  way  the  Brothers  were  picked 
out  for  trial,  how  the  prosecution  prepared 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  a white 
jury,  and  the  complicity  of  the  UMass 
police  in  the  frame-up. 


The  spirit  of  Attica  is  alive  everywhere 
people  rebel  against  intolerable  conditions. 
It  is  alive  in  the  New  York  State  prison 
system,  where  strikes  in  the  last  months 
occurred  at  Attica,  Greenhaven,  and 
Comstock  prisons,  raising  the  issues  of 
1971  all  over  again  - because  time  dosen’t 
change  anything.  The  anger,  rage,  and  the 
struggle  to  be  free  are  just  five  years 
stronger. 


Attica  means  fight  back! 


Living  quarters  at  Amherst  Selectman  Bill  Atkins’  migrant 
labor  camp.  Each  Fall  a number  of  Jamaican  men  are  hired 
at  low, piece- work  wages  as  apple  pickers  in  the  Atkins 


Farm  orchard. 

Facing  high  unemplpyment  at  home,  these  workers  are 

forced  to  find  jobs  under  contracts  set  up  by  Agri-business 
interests  such  as  the  U.S.  Farm  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor  and  independent  growers.  This  is  a local  example  of 
the  exploitation  of  agricultural  workers  that  goes  on  nation-' 
wide.  The  labor  camp  pictured  above  is  deliberately 
isolated  (off  South  East  St.  in  Amherst)  to  prevent  contact 
between  the  workers  and  the  community. 

We  urge  a full-scale  boycott  of  Atkins’  products,  at  the 
store  on  Rt.  116  and  Bay  Road  as  well  as  those  Atkins 
products  found  in  other  stores,  restaurants  and  schools, 
until  that  business  puts  fair  labor  practices  into  effect. 


Letter  From  Earl  Brown  Update  On  Craemen  Gethers 


Dear  OUTFRONT, 

The  case  of  Earl  Brown  and  Craemen 
Gethers  has  set  a strong  precedent  that  can 
not  be  overlooked.  It  emphasizes  an  in- 
crease of  racism  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  It  has  kept  alive  the  old 
cliche  that,  “all  Blacks  look  alike”. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  a need  to  clarify 
points  in  this  case.  On  August  7,  1974, 
MacDonalds  of  Hadley  (located  on  route  9 
approximately  1 mile  from  the  Amherst 
line)  was  robbed  of  $1200.00  by  three 
Black  males.  The  store  was  immediately 
closed  and  the  state  police  were  called  to 
the  scene.  On  arrival  the  police  in- 
terviewed eleven  witnesses;  the  manager, 
dishwasher,  grill-man,  counterwoman  and 
seven  customers.  Of  these,  three  came 
forward  with  the  clearest  description. 

On  August  8,  1974,  a groundskeeper 
employed  by  the  University  of  Mass, 
discovered  on  Rocky  Hill  Road,  Hadley 
one  and  one  half  miles  west  of  the 
University,  the  stolen  car  used  in  the 
robbery.  In  it  the  police  found  a sawed-off 
shotgun,  shells,  a dark  green  coat,  brown 
turtleneck  sweater,  red  headband  and 
money  bags  around  the  car.  The  police  did 
not  find  any  fingerprints  at  MacDonald’s  or 
inside  the  stolen  car.  On  August  9,  1974, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  Debra  Cooke,  was 
brought  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
police  station.  The  reason-because  the 
University  has  the  highest  number  of 
Blacks  in  the  area  and  would  be  the  first 
place  for  the  police  to  find  suspects. 
During  the  identification  process,  a picture 
of  a Roy  Eddington  was  deleted  and 
replaced  by  one  of  Robert  Brown  from 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (Note:  the  picture  was 
not  one  of  Robert  Earl  Brown  who  was 
convicted).  Debra  Cooke  picked  an  early 
picture  of  Robert  Brown  (from  Cambridge, 
Mass.),  as  one  of  the  suspects  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  crime.  At  this  time  Robert 
Brown  of  Cambridge  was  the  only  in- 
dividual chosen.  State  trooper  Thomas 
Ford  asked  for  confirmation  from  the 
witnesses.  He  stated  that  a later  picture 
would  be  received  and  that  Cooke  would 
be  asked  to  come  back. 

August  12,  1974  resulted  in  a search  of  a 
UMass  dormitory  room,  that  of  Robert 
Earl  Brown  of  Elmira,  N.Y.  The  search  was 
conducted  without  probable  cause,  a 
warrant  or  authorization  by  the  Head  of 
Residence  who  controlled  the  area.  The 


reason  for  the  search  was  in  reference  to 
Robert  Brown  from  Cambridge.  On  August 
14,  a picture  from  Hartford  (From  a lar- 
ceny in  February.  1974)  produced  an  up  to 
date  photo  of  Robert  Earl  Brown  and  not 
the  suspect  Robert  Brown  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  witnesses  were  called  in  to 
make  another  identification.  The  new 
picture  was  inserted  next  to  the  first  photo, 
the  one  of  Robert  Brown.  Ultimately,  the 
witnesses  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  first  and  second  pictures  were  the 
same.  This  mistake  led  to  a search  warrant 
being  issued  on  August  16. 

Trooper  Thomas  Ford  and  Philip 
Cavanaugh  of  the  UMass  Security  Police 
conducted  the  second  search  of  Rotvert 
Earl  Brown’s  dorm  room  (the  first  being 
conducted  on  August  12  without  a 
warrant)  The  object  of  the  second  search 
was  to  find  a gold  buckle  belt,  brown  pants, 
green  coat,  brown  turtleneck  sweater  and  a 
gun  (please  note:  that  a green  coat,  brown 
sweater  (turtleneck)  were  found  in  the 
stolen  car).  The  results  of  this  search 
produced  another  green  coat,  a pair  of 
brown  pants,  and  an  eggnog  color  tur- 
tleneck sweater.  Ultimately  this  led  to  the 
arrest  of  Robert  Earl  Brown  on  August  23. 
1974  at  3:00  p.m. 

Craemen  Gethers  was  never  a suspect 
until  he  was  identified  on  August  26,  1974 
at  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  (located  a mile 


east  of  MacDonalds,  where  the  two  wit- 
nesses were  employed).  The  two  white 
women  identified  Craemen  as  the  suspect 
wearing  a red  rope  belt  on  his  head, 
sunglasses,  and  holding  the  shotgun  during 
the  crime.  They  stated  they  could 
remember  him  because  of  his  features, 
face,  goatee  and  sunglasses.  Craemen 
Gethers  was  on  crutches  when  he  walked 
into  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  he  was 
wearing  a hat  that  was  on  backwards  which 
did  not  expose  the  top  part  of  his  face,  and 
he  was  wearing  sunglasses. 

Based  on  Witness  Debra  Cooke’s 
testimony  at  the  Probable  Cause  hearing 
on  September  26,  1974,  both  Robert  Earl 
Brown  and  Craemen  Gethers  were 
bound  over  to  the  Superior  Court,  In 
February  Robert  Earl  Brown  took  a 
polygraph  test  that  produced  deceptive 
results.  On  March  17th  the  first  Superior 
Court  trial  began.  The  trial  lasted  four  days 
and  was  deliberated  by  a jury  of  one  black 
male  and  eleven  whites.  Prior  to  that, 
Debra  Cooke  had  made  a racial  slur  in 
Probable  Court,  descirbing  Craemen 
Gethers  as  ugly,  “He’s  ugly,  just  like  the 
guy  with  the  shotgun.” 

The  main  witnesses  proved  that  they 
could  not  identify  the  three  black  males. 

^ First,  two  of  the  three  main  witnesses 
claimed  to  have  seen  Robert  Earl  Brown  in 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  the  last  week  in 
August  1974  after  the  arrest  of  Robert  Earl 
Brown.  It  was  proven  in  court  that 
the  defendant  was  staying  with  his  mother 
in  Springfield.  Secondly,  Craemen  Gethers 
had  stated  that  he  was  in  a Southwest  dorm 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  crime.  Finally, 
the  third  black  male  has  never  been 
identified  by  the  witnesses  or  found  by  the 
police.  The  jury  deliberated  fifteen  hours 
before  Judge  Cross  decided  it  was  a hung 
jury. 

Craemen  Gethers  was  tried  again  in  mid- 
July  1975  by  an  all  white  jury.  With  a new 
lawyer  (Scrota)  who  took  the  case  lightly, 
Craemen  was  convicted  of  participating  in 
the  armed  robbery  at  McDonald’s  on  July 
24,  1975  despite  the  racial  remarks  and 
contradictions  presented  by  the  witnesses. 
Also  the  state  had  no  picture  of  Craemen 
until  he  was  booked  for  the  alleged  crime. 
This  was  the  only  picture  shown  to  the 
witnesses  instead  of  the  normal  spread 
system.  Craemen  Gethers  has  served  one 
year  of  his  eight  to  ten  year  sentence. 
Presently,  he  has  been  denied  furlough  by 
the  Classification  Board  at  Norfolk  State 
Prision.  Craemen’s  last  appearance  in 
court  was  July  2,  1976  before  trial  Judge 
Hayer  for  a new  trial  based  on  two 
polygraph  test  that  turned  out  positive  for 
Craemen.  A retrial  was  denied. 

Robert  Earl  Brown  was  also  tried  again 
on  October  16,  1975  by  an  all  white  jury. 
Prior  to  the  trail  an  individual  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Brown  who  was  white  was 
sentenced  for  rape.  The  same  lawyer 
(Jerome  Farrell)  was  unable  to  delay  the 
trial  because  of  the  conflict  or  the  fact  that 
the  jury  was  not  a jury  of  his  peers.  Mr. 
Farrell,  whose  performance  is  being 
questioned,  stated  that  the  judge  did  not 
want  the  case  to  be  in  the  papers  like  the 
previous  trail.  Farrell  was  not  prepared 
when  the  original  picture  chosen  by  Debra 
Cooke  was  of  a Robert  Brown  of  Cam- 
bridge and  not  of  the  defendant  who  is 
from  Elmira,  New  York.  The  fact  that  the 
picture  was  a mistake,  the  false  probable 
cause  that  led  to  a search  of  Robert  Earl 
Brown’s  dorm  room,  the  two  sets  of 
clothing  (the  items  found  in  the  stolen  car, 
compared  to  the  items  found  in  Robert 
Earl  Brown's  room),  the  contradictions  of 
where  Robert  Earl  allegedly  was  standing 
at  McDonald’s  on  August  7,  1974  by  the 
three  witnesses  never  the  less  led  to  the 
convietjon  of  Earl  Brown  on  October  22, 
1975  for  armed  robbery. 

On  October  29, 1 975  betore  two  hundred 
supporters  trial  Judge  Paul  Tamburello 
sentenced  Robert  Earl  Brown  to  a three  to 
five  year  sentence  at  Walpole.  On 
February  5.  1976,  Brown  returned  for 
sentence  reduction  and  a newt  trial  ntotion. 
The  motion  was  overlooked  by  trial  Judge 
Paul  Tamburello  and  he  remanded  Robert 
Earl  Brown  to  the  Northampton  House  of 
Correction  to  allow  him  to  resume 
schooling.  But  the  decision  produced 
conflicts  with  the  paper  transfer  from 
Walpole  to  Northampton,  eligibility  for 
work  release,  and  placed  Robert  Earl 
Brown  in  a Limbo  situation.  Robert  Earl 
Brown  did  not  qualify  for  the  work  release 
program  until  June  1 when  a letter  from  the 
Commissioners  Office  in  Boston  confirmed 
the  program.  Secondly,  transcripts  from 
the  trial  were  delayed  from  mid-April  to 


William  J.  LaParl  was  good  enough  for 
the  New  York  State  Police,  good  enough 
for  Superior  Courts  in  Middlesex  and 
Suffolk  Counties,  good  enough  for  federal 
court  in  Baltimore.  But  William  J.  LaParl 
wasn’t  good  enough  for  Judge  George 
Hayer,  sitting  in  Hampshire  Superior 
Court.  And  as  a result,  former  UMass 
student  Craeman  Gethers  will  remain 
behind  bars  at  Norfolk  prison. 

LaParl  is  a polygraph  (“lie-detector”) 
examiner  for  the  Scientific  Security  Co.  in 
Boston.  On  April  21 , LaParl  conducted  an 
examination  of  Gethers  in  a private  office 
at  Norfolk.  On  the  first  of  July,  in  front  of 
George  Hayer  and  a courtroom  packed 
with  Craeman’s  supporters,  LaParl  testified 
that  the  examination  convinced  him 
Gethers  was  telling  the  truth.  Gethers 
denied  taking  part  in  the  armed  robbery  at 
McDonald’s  in  Hadley  back  in  August 
1974.  LaParl’s  instruments  said  Gethers 
wasn’t  lying. 

LaParl’s  testimony  was  the  key  to  a 
series  of  motions  entered  on  Gethers’ 


behalf  by  attorney  Matthew  Feinberg  of 
Boston.  Along  with  several  witnesses 
Craeman’s  alibi,  LaParl  provided  the 
“newly  discovered  evidence”  Feinberg 
hoped  would  justify  a new  trial. 

It  took  Hayer  two  full  months  to  rule  on 
the  motion.  But  when  he  did  issue  his 
findings  on  August  31,  it  took  him  only  six 
pages  to  concur  with  the  prosecution  brief 
on  almost  every  point  raised  during 
courtroom  arguments. 

Echoing  Asst.  District  Attorney  Stephen 
Kaplan,  Hayer  wrote,  “The  court  was  not 
impressed  with  the  experience  or  expertise 
of  the  examiner  (LaParl).” 

LaParl  had  testihed  that  he  had  con- 
ducted “in  the  area  of  100”  examinations 
for  the  New  York  State  Police  during  his  14 
years  as  a trooper.  He  had  testified  that 
since  starting  to  work  for  Scientific 
Security  in  1%7  he  has  administered  "in 


the  beginning  of  July.  Since  the  com- 
plications on  February  5,  1975,  Bown  has 
gone  for  post  bail  in  April,  which  was 
denied  by  Judge  Tisdale  who  replaced 
Tamburello  because  of  retirement  (but  was 
reinstated  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  April  29, 
1976).  Currently.  Robert  Earl  Brown  is  still 
on  the  work-school  release  program.  A 
trial  date  is  being  set  for  some  time  in  early 
September.  Because  of  the  original  sen- 
tence, on  October  16,  1976,  Robert  Earl 
Brown  will  be  eligible  for  a one  third 
parole  consideration. 

In  summation,  the  case  of  Earl  Brown 
and  Craemen  Gethers  strongly  rambles 


— Andy  Marx 

♦ 

excess  of  10,000”  more  tests.  He  had 
testified  that  he  handled  Craeman’s  test 
exactly  the  same  way  anyone  else  at 
Scientific  Security  would  handle  such  a 
test  ...  and  that  the  head  of  Scientific 
Security  had  administered  the  test  which 
helped  convict  Gethers’  original  co- 
defendant, Robert  Earl  Brown. 

But  Hayer  wasn’t  satisfied.  “The  Court  is 
unable  to  accept  the  qualifications  and 
experience  of  the  examiner  as  one  duly 
qualified  to  administer  a polygraph  test,” 
the  judge  ruled,  “and  the  Court  is  also 
unable  to  accept  the  manner  and  type  of 
examination  given  the  defendant  as 
thorough  and  accurate.”- 

Anticipating  possible  rejection  of  a 
privately  administered  test,  Feinberg  and 
Gethers  had  also  filed  a motion  for  a court- 
ordered  polygraph.  Hayer  rejected  that 
motion  too. 

Judge  Hayer’s  ruling  came  as  no  great 
surprise  to  either  Gethers  or  his  attorney. 
At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  Feinberg  was 


already  thinking  ahead  to  lay  groundwork 
for  an  appeal  to  a higher  court.  And 
Gethers  showed  how  little  he  was  ex- 
pecting from  Hayer  in  a letter  written  a day 
before  the  judge  issued  his  ruling. 

“Because  I know  Hayer  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  act,  I don’t  feel  any  positive 
vibes  developing,”  Craeman  wrote. 
Referring  to  the  fact  that  Hayer  presided 
over  the  trial  at  which  he  was  convicted, 
Craeman  continued,  “Needless  to  say.  I’ve 
never  had  any  great  confidence  in  him 
considering  my  innocence.  Mainly  I 
wanted  to  put  my  innocence  to  him  so  I 
can  move  over  his  head  in  a higher  court.” 

It  will  most  likely  be  several  months 
before  Feinberg  can  prepare  any  motion  to 
a higher  court.  Meanwhile  Craeman  will 
remain  in  Norfolk,  “down  but  still 
swinging"  as  he  signed  a recent  letter, 
waiting  out  the  second  year  of  an  8 to  12 
year  sentence. 


■the  Scottsboro  case  of  the  1930’s.  Ap- 
parently, the  racism  being  perpetuated  in 
Boston  and  the  rest  of  Massisappi  has  not 
changed  since  this  time.  The  case  of 
Robert  Earl  Brown  and  Craemen  Gethers 
must  be  seen  in  ,the  same  light  as  the 
Charlotte  3.  Wilmington  10,  Gary  Tyler  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  countless  innocent 
people  who  are  policitical  prisoners.  These 
are  the  reasons  we  ask  for  your  support  in 
the  Robert  Earl  Brown-Craemen  Gethers 
case. 

Thank  you  for  your  few  minutes. 

Sneerely, 
R.  Earl  Brown 
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NUKE  TEACH-IN 
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"Our  generation  has  brought  into  the 
world  the  most  revolutionary  force  since 
prehistoric  man’s  discovery  of  fire.”  Albert 
Einstein.  Father  of  Atomic  Physics,  made 
that  observation  on  July  lb,  1945  as  the 
mist  lifted  to  reveal  the  utter  devestation 
resulting  from  the  first  atomic  detonation. 
Since  that  day,  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
monitored  carefully  and  regulated  strictly 
in  recognition  of  their  relative  power  and 
dancer.  Today,  31  years  later,  nuclear 
power  generation  is  in  many  ways  an 
equally  dangerous  endeavor;  and  yet,  too 
many  citizens  do  not  now  appreciate  the 
dangers  created  by  our  civilian  nuclear 
power  program. 

This  is  understandable.  The  safety 
implications  of  nuclear  jx)wer  plants, 
generating  vast  amounts  of  radioactive., 
waste  for  which  no  permanent  disposal  or 
storage  technology  presently  exists,  have 
not  been  widely  discussed;  the  economics 
of  nuclear  power,  which  daily  become 
more  gloomy  as  capital  construction  costs 
rise  and  capacity  figures  fall,  has  not  been 
fully  reviewed;  the  need  for  evacuation 
plans  to  be  developed,  so  that  people  can 
be  moved  from  their  contaminated  homes 
and  land  in  case  of  a major  nuclear  ac- 
cident, has  not  been  fulfilled;  and  the 
worldwide  impact  which  developing  and 
merchandising  American  nuclear  power 
plants  to  third  world  nations  will  have  for 
generations  to  come  has  been  kept  from 
public  scrutiny. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  of  any  existing 
information  has  been  provided  by  an 
electricity  industry  already  overcommitted 
to  nuclear  power,  and  federal  government 
agencies,  who  in  many  cases,  have  chosen 
to  focus  discussion  on  nuclear  advantages. 


But  The  Times  They  Are  A’Changing, 
particularly  here  in  New  England,  where  a 
broad  based  citizen  movement  is  asking 
friends  and  neighbors  to  consider  carefully 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  power.  Increased 
interest,  .sparked  by  recent  actions  taken 
by  concerned  citizens  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  has  generated  great 
interest  in  a host  of  nuclear  related 
questions.  But  still,  unfortunately,  the 
industry  and  our  government  grind  out 
their  stale  press  releases,  while  citizens  cry 
out  for  the  facts  and  the  truth. 

To  correct  this  imbalance,  an  Anti- 
Nuclear  Teach-In  is  being  planned  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts-Amherst,  to 
be  held  this  October  5 and  6 (Tuesday  and 
Wednesday).  We  want  to  bring  a variety  of 
speakers  to  the  campus.to  talk,  share  their 
ideas,  and  help  us  come  to  grips  with  our 
emerging  nuclear  legacy.  We  want  to  meet 
scientists,  politicians,  bureaucrats,  and 
activists  who  can  provide  ideas  on  what  we 
can  do  about  nuclear  power. 

Teach-In  events  will  include  workshops, 
films,  speakers,  and  much  more.  The  final 
program  is  due  for  release  after  the 
publication  date  of  this  OUT  FRONT 
issue,  but  the  organizing  committee  has 
confirmed  that  Ralph  Nader  and  Sam 
Lovejoy  will  be  among  the  speakers.  An 
outside  musical  event  is  also  being  planned 
to  preceed  the  evening  speaker  ap- 
pearances. All  those  interested  in  assisting 
with  final  preparations  as  the  work  to  be 
done  increases,  while  the  time  to  do  it 
decreases,  are  urged  to  call  Diane  at  MASS 
PIRG  256-6434,  and  to  attend  the  weekly 
meetings  on  Wednesday  at  7:30,  U.Mass. 
Campus  Center,  room  805. 


Deadly  Nuke  Dangers 


Clam  Shell  News 


by  Dave  Potvin 


STATEMENT  OF  “SEABROOK  TEN” 


The  dangers  of  nuclear  power  plants  are 
a nightmare,  but  unlike  a nightmare  they 
are  real. 

Plutonium  239,  the  most  deadly  sub- 
stance in  the  world,  is  a radioactive  waster 
produced  by  nuke  plants.  A single  pound 
of  it  could  cause  9 billion  cases  of  lung 
cancer.  This  poison  must  be  stored  in 
perfect  safety  for  250,000  years  by  im- 
perfect people  in  an  imperfect  world.  Who 
knows  what’ll  happen  10  years  from  now, 
never  mind  a quarter-million? 

"Small”  accidents  at  nukes  have  caused 
leaks  of  dangerous  chemicals  that’ll  be 
with  us  for  ages.  A recent  example  hap- 
pened at  the  Vermont  Yankee  plant  in 
Vernon  when  83,000  gallons  of  water 
contaminated  with  radioactive  Tritium 
were  dumped  into  the  Connecticut  River. 
Tritium  has  a half-life  of  12  years,  meaning 
itll  still  be  in  the  water  more  than  a 
century  from  now. 

A large  accident  would  be  a disaster.  A 
1964  Atomic  Energy  Commission  study  on 
a major  mishap  was  kept  secret  until  1973 
when  the  threat  of  legal  action  forced  its 
disclosure.  It  showed  that  45,000  people 
would  be  killed,  many  more  permanently 
injured,  and  an  area  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  unlivable  for  centuries. 

There  have  been  several  close  calls.  One 
at  the  Browns  Ferry  Plant  in  Alabama,  a 
1V%  hour  SlOO-million  fire,  was  reported  in 
frightening  detail  in  the  April  1976 
Reader’s  Digest. 

Because  nukes  are  so  unsafe,  insurance 
companies  refuse  to  cover  them.  The 
Price-Anderson  Act  makes  tax-payers 
responsible  for  paying  any  damages  that 
may  occur. 

Without  accidents,  normally  functioning 
plants  are  still  unhealthy.  Studies  show  that 
low-level  radiation  coming  out  of  nukes 
causes  increased  rates  of  birth  defects, 
leukemia,  and  cancer.  There  isn’t  any 
‘‘safe,’  level  of  radiation. 

Nukes  aren’t  efficient.  The  tiny  “model" 
plant  in  Rowe,  Mass,  only  generated  at  51 
percent  capacity  in  1974.  Vermont 


Yankee  shuts  down  on  the  average  of  once 
a month  because  of  radiation  leaks  or 
mechanical  trouble.  Repairs  often  cost 
millions  of  dollars  and  some  utility 
companies  shell  out  $200,000  a day  for 
replacement  electricity  for  customers.  Of 
course  the  consumers  are  the  ones  who 
really  pay. 

So  nuclear  power  sure  isn’t  economical 
for  people.  Utility  companies  have  to  soak 
us  with  repeated  rate  hikes  because  of  the 
outrageous  construction  costs  and 
skyrocketing  fuel  prices.  And  the  fuel 
nukes  use.  Uranium,  is  a problem.  The 
U.S.  supply  is  only  good  for  about  1 5 years; 
after  that  we’ll  have  to  <leal  with  racist 
South  Africa  which  has  the  largest 
deposits. 

Because  monpoUstic  power  companies, 
working  with  the  government,  want  to 
control  energy  and  sell  it  to  us  at  the 
highest  profits,  natural  energy  sources 

ive  been  pushed  igto  the  background.  If 
all  the  money  spent  on  nukes  had  been 
used  to  develop  solar,  wind,  tidal, 
hydroelectric,  and  geothermal  power,  we’d 
all  have  these  by  now.  Despite  the  false 
propaganda  against  them,  they  are 
realistically  workable. 

The  opposite  of  nukes,  they’re  safe, 
clean,  cheap,  and  would  create  many  more 
jobs  making  the  software  (solar  panels, 
windmills,  etc).  Nuclear  proponents  say 
they’ll  provide  employment,  but  they  only 
furnish  short-term  construction  work. 
Afterwards,  just  a small  number  of  highly 
skilled  people,  some  doing  extremely 
hazardous  jobs,  are  needed. 

Natural  sources  are  limitless  and  vir- 
tually free  since  you  can’t  be  charged  for 
using  the  sun  or  wind.  That  must  be  why 
they  aren’t  in  large  scale  use  yet. 

But  they’re  our  only  hope.  Nukes  have  at 
least  3 serious  strikes  against  them.  They 
are  uneconomical,  inefficient,  and  most  of 
all,  deadly  dangerous.  Nuclear  power  has 
to  be  abandoned  before  it’s  too  late  and 
we’re  sorry  we  ever  heard  of  it. 


Manchester,  NJI.  - The  Clamshell 
Alliance  will  continue  its  fight  to  stop 
consjruction  of  the  nuclear  power  plant  in 
Seabrook,  a spokesman  for  the 
organization  said  Wednsday. 

Earlier  Wednesday  Rockingham  County 
Superior  Court  judge,  Maurice  Bois,  found 
ten  Clamshell  members  guilty  of  violating  a 
no  trespassing  injunction  he  had  issued 
August  20,  two  days  before  a mass  oc- 
cupation of  the  site  of  the  proposed  $2.5 
billion  nuclear  power  plant.  The  ten  were 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison  with 
three  months  suspended.  Bois  refused  to 
set  bail. 


Rockingham  County  Superior  Court, 
Exeter,  N.H.  - We  are  not  criminals,  but 
political  prisoners.  We  have  acted  on  our 
consciences,  under  guarantees  of  the 
Constitutions  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
United  States. 

The  only  contempt  in  this  case  is  the 
contempt  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  to  the 
people  of  Seabrook,  N.H.,  and  the  world, 
and  the  contempt  of  nuclear  power  for  the 
well  being  of  humanity. 

Our  only  contempt  is  for  the  insanity  of 
atomic  energy.  You  can  jail  human  bodies, 
but  you  can’t  jail  radiation. 


“We  will  miss  the  ten  Clamshell 
members  who  are  going  to  jail  because 
they  had  the  courage  to  follow  their 
convictions,”  said  Jeff  Brummer  of  Man- 
chester. “If  Bois  and  the  legal  system  of 
this  state  think  that  the  Clamshell  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  absence  of  these  people 
they  are  wrong. 


We  forgive  Judge  Bois  in  the  tradition  of 
all  non-violent  movements.  We  hope  he 
takes  this  opportunity  for  education  on 
nuclear  power  and  human  rights  under 
advisement. 

We  are  only  the  first  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  will  be  arrested  in  the 
necessary  struggle  to  stop  nuclear  power. 

We  are  proud  of  the  opportunity. 


“Our  work  will  continue  with  renewed 
energy.  Increasing  numbers  of  people 
throughout  New  England  are  becoming 
involved  with  the  Clamshell  as  they  realize 
that  nuclear  power  is  a suicidal,  expensive 
and  foolish  way  to  solve  our  energy  needs. 
Many  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
only  way  the  increasing  numbers  of 
nuclear  power  plants  will  be  stopped  is 
thru  public  outcry.” 

Brummer  also  criticised  Bois’  decision 
not  to,  set  bail  for  the  ten  pending  their 
appeal.  “We  believe  that  decision  was  a 
calculated  move  to  limit  their  involvement 
in  the  Clamshell  and  intimidate  others 
from  joining  the  anti-nuke  fight.” 

“We  also  strongly  object  to  the  practice 
of  allowing  the  judge  who  issued  the  no 
trespassing  injunction  to  be  the  one  to  hear 
the  cases  on  alleged  violation  of  that  in- 
junction.” 

Brummer  said  that  in  court  proceedings 
prior  to  the  trial  Bois  repeatedly  accused 
the  ten  of  being  guilty. 


Susan  Saxe  on  Trial 

Shoshana  on  Susan  Saxe  - Women  Prisoners  Support  Project 


SHOSHANA  RIHN 

A year  ago  I found  myself  in  a very  hard 
spot.  After  being  a fugitive  for  over  five 
years,  I was  arrested  in  Brattleboro, 
Vermont  where  I live  and  brought  to  trial 
for  alleged  acts  of  conspiracy  against  the 
government.  In  the  newspapers  and  on  TV 
I was  protrayed  as  a terrorist,  a criminal,  a 
mad  bomber.  That  I was  finally  allowed 
out  on  bail  and  could  speak  to  people,  both 
through  the  news  media  and  in  public 
gatherings,  made  a big  difference  in  terms 
of  dispelling  the  image  of  myself  as  a 
violent,  dangerous  person,  and  also  in 
building  support  for  my  case.  I was  finally 
acquitted  by  a jury  on  all  charges. 

Susan  Saxe  is  a woman  in  a similarly 
hard  spot.  Harder  - because  she  faces  a 
heavier  charge,  a heavier  sentence.  In 
September  1970,  a bank  robbery  occured 
in  Boston  allegedly  to  procure  funds  for 
revolutionary  activities.  In  the  course  of 
the  robbery,  a policeman  was  killed.  The 
government  charged  five  people  with  the 
act,  three  of  whom  were  captured  almost 
immediately.  The  other  two,  Susan  Saxe 
and  Cathy  Powers,  young  anti-war  ac- 
tivists, remained  at  large.  Much  was  made 
of  them,  pictures  - and  articles  were 
everywhere,  a massive  search  was 
mounted,  and  they  appeared  on  the  FBI’s 
Ten  Most  Wanted  list.  (That  was  the  year 
seven  out  of  the  FBI’s  Top  Ten  were 
political  activists,  people  opposed  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  to  the  government  that 
carried  it  out,  and  to  the  system  that 
spawned  the  war.)  The  search  for  Susan 
Saxe  ended  in  March  of  1975  when  she  was 
captured  while  walking  down  a street  in 
Philadelphia. 

I do  not  know  whether  Susan  took  part 
in  that  bank  robbery.  However,  I have 
come  to  believe  that  whether  she  robbed 
the  bank  or  not  is  irrelevant  to  the  political 
and  moral  issues  that  her  case  has  raised. 
Keep  in  mind  that  she  has  never  been 
accused  of  shooting  the  policeman  who 
was  killed  during  this  hold-up.  The 
government  will  make  absolutely  no  at- 
tempt to  prove  that,  only  that  she  was  there 
and  took  part  in  the  robbery.  But  under 
Massachusetts  law,  she  is  charged  with  the 
murder.  If  Susan  is  convicted  she  will  face 
a mandatory  life  sentence,  and  unless  there 
is  a radical  change  in  government  and  an 
amnesty  for  all  war  resisters,  she  will  have 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  jail. 

I want  to  try  to  dispel  some  of  the  fear 
and  hostility  that  the  media  stereotypes  of 
Susan  have  generttted,  and  show  her  as  a 
person  who  believes  in,  and  acts  on, 
principle,  who  is  very  honest  and  open 
about  who  she  is  and  what  she  stands  for  - 
from  being  against  the  war  and  the 
capitalist  system  which  produced  the  war, 
to  being  an  outspoken  feminist  and  a 
fighter  for  the  rights  of  gay  people.  Most  of 
all  1 want  you  to  know  her  as  a person  who 
is,  after  all,  not  very  different  from  me  or 
you. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  obstacle  Susan 
faces  - a government  that  badly  wants  to 
convict  her  and  is  using  all  the  resources 
they  have  available  to  do  so  - Susan’s 
biggest  obstacle  to  freedom  is  the  news 
media.  As  servant  of  the  large  corporate 
advertisers,  the  news  media  looks  to  make 
headlines,  sell  papers  or  boost  ratings  more 
than  it  does  to  seek  out  the  truth  or 
describe  the  lives  of  real  people. 

The  press  distorts  the  news  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  government  propaganda: 
from  the  communist  menace,  to  the  yellow 
peril  of  Asia,  to  the  anti-war  movement 
which,  if  you  believed  the  press,  was  just  a 

Somebody  has  to  be  scapegoated  and 
labelled  criminal,  and  the  government  has 
the  power  to  determine  who. 


bunch  of  crazy  extremist  freaks  who  all 
had  VD  and  never  took  baths.  Propaganda 
in  the  guise  of  free  ^eech,  all  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print  - in  the  interests  of  the 
corporate  state.  This  is  no  revelation 
perhaps,  but  it’s  something  we  need  to 
remind  ourselves  of  because  it  is  easy  to 
forget  how  much  we  are  all  in  some  way  or 
another  influenced  by  it. 

Sometimes  a little  honesty  does  break 
through,  or  a little  muckraking  is  allowed 
to  see  the  light  of  day,  a scandal  here,  an 
expose  there.  It  is  not  yet  a totally  closed 


system  and  some  journalists  are  trying  hard 
to  tell  the  truth.  Sometimes  when 
corruption  in  government  becomes  too 
blatant  and  the  central  figure  in  the 
corruption  is  someone  the  press  doesn’t 
like  anyway,  and  the  establishment  realizes 
that  the  person  is  more  of  a liability  to 
them  than  an  asset,  then  the  media  can 
unearth  the  truth,  as  it  did  so  thoroughly 
about  Watergate.  But  even  this  is  a careful 
operation,  like  a surgery.  Nixon  the  cancer 
is  cut  out  but  the  system  is  allowed  to  go  on 
as  always,  with  no  basic  premises 
challenged,  none  of  the  symptoms  that  led 
to  the  cancer  examined  or  discussed.  Two 
years  after  Watergate-  has  anything  really 
changed  in  the  way  the  government 
functions,  or  the  system  operates? 
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Susan  Saxe,  the  public  Susan  that  we 
read  about  in  the  papers  and  perhaps  catch 
a glimpse  of  on  TV,  is  their  Susan,  an 
imaginary  Susan,  a crazy  bombthrowing 
terrorist  lesbian  feminist  freak,  which  they 
use  to  destroy  not  only  her  but  aU  radicals 
in  the  public  mind.  It  was  done  with  Assata 
Shakur,  a black  woman  member  of  the 
BLA,  who  is  accused  of  various  things 
ranging  from  bank  robbery  to  murder,  has 
already  stood  trisil  on  these  charges  four 
times  and  although  never  convicted, 
remains  in  prison  without  bail  because  the 
state  has  yet  to  run  through  all  of  its 
charges.  It  was  the  same  for  me,  it  is  for 
any  radical  caught  up  in  the  wheels  of 
government  “justice."  If  they  condemn 
Susan  Saxe  as  a radical  extremist  terrorist 
lesbian  bank  robber  communist  cop-killer  - 
and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  those  things 
they  view  as  the  worst  • they  are  con- 
demning many  more  of  us  as  well. 

Some  of  the  public,  manipulated  as  they 
are  by  the  media  and  the  system  it  speaks 
for,  has  also  condemned  Susan.  Having 
accepted  the  images  the  media  has  thrown 
out  about  her,  they  hate  and  fear  her  and 
what  they  think  she  represents,  and 
therefore  hate  and  fear  us  all.  They  are 
appalled  and  repulsed  by  her  upfront 
lesbianism,  by  her  outspokenness,  and 
criticism  of  some  of  the  basic  un- 
derpinnings of  our  society.  And,  taking 
their  cue  from  the  establishment  opinion- 
makers,  they  are  more  appalled  and 
repulsed  by  the  death  of  one  unfortunate 
cop  than  of  all  the  millions  murdered  in  the 
war. 

Even  people  on  the  left  have  trouble 
supporting  Susan;  partly  because  of  what 


she  is  accused  of  having  done,  and  partly 
because  of  the  image  of  her  that  we  also 
have  succumbed  to.  When  I first  began 
reading  about  Susan  in  the  papers  after  her 
arrest,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  support  her  on 
principle  and  to  not  want  her  in  the 
clutches  of  the  government.  But  I pictured 
the  person,  Susan  Saxe  , as  a rather  harsh, 
unapproachable,  fierce,  militant  amazon  - 
whatever  that  is.  I should  have  known 
better  than  to  fall  for  this  created  image  as 
I myself  was  once  stereotyped  for  the 
public  in  a similar  negative  fashion. 

If  they  condemn  Susan  Saxe  as  a radical 
extremist  terrorist  lesbian  bank  robber 
communist  cop-killer,  they  are  con- 
demning many  more  of  us  as  well. 

Then  I had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
both  some  of  Susan’s  friends  and  staunch 
supporters  - wonderful  spirited  women 
Miom  I liked  immensely  - and  Susan 
herself.  I spent  an  afternoon  visiting  her  in 
jail  and  discovered  I couldn’t  have  been 
more  wrong  about  what  kind  of  a person 
she  is.  She  was  a delight  to  talk  to,  to 
be  with.  She  strove  to  put  me  at  ease,  make 
me  comfortable,  me  - and  she  in  prison. 
She  is  warm  and  sensitive,  “very  together,” 
intelligent,  compassionate  and,  yes,  angry. 
When  she  talked  of  her  situation,  there  was 
no  trace  of  self-pity.  She  hsis  her  down 
times,  but  she’s  coping  with  a tremendous 
and  beautiful  strength.  She  told  me  about 
her  fellow  inmates  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  was  first  incarcerated,  who  were  at  first 
distrustful  of  her,  were  ready  to  pounce  on 
her  as  an  upper  class  white  woman  who 
would  have  no  sympathy  or  understanding 
of  them,  who  would  set  herself  off  from 
them.  But  slowly,  through  her  words  and 
actions,  she  gave  them  to  understand  that 
she  viewed  herself-as  one  of  them,  victims 
in  different  ways  of  society’s  harsh  in- 
justices. The  divisions  between  them  that 
made  them  distrust  her  to  begin  with  were 
some  of  the  very  things  she  was  fighting 
against,  and  it  was  only  in  the  interests  of 
those  in  power  that  they  stay  divided, 
distrustful,  hateful  of  each  other.  By  the 
time  she  was  transferred  to  Worcester,  she 
had  been  accepted. 

In  Worcester,  she  has  become 
something  of  the  in-house  lawyer,  writing 
letters  for  people,  studying  the  rights  of 
prisoners  and  sharing  this  knowledge  with 
some  other  inmates,  helping  them  to  fight 
the  daily  hassles  of  prison  life,  arbitrary 
and  unjust  rules,  the  vindictiveness  of  some 
of  the  officials,  etc.  As  we  sat  t'alking,  she 
became  suddenly  agitated  as  she  saw  an 
inmate  being  taken  out  of  the  building,  an 
inmate  who  had  apparently  become 
depressed  to  the  point  of  attempted 
suicide  a few  -days  earlier.  Susan  and 
some  of  the  other  inmates  had  spent  much 
time  with  this  woman,  trying  to  help  her 
through  her  rough  spot.  The  prison’s 
response  was  to  throw  the  woman  into 
solitary  confinement,  a fine  antidote  to 
depression.  Susan  gave  me  a very  careful 
message  to  take  out  of  the  prison  that 
afternoon,  to  call  certain  legal  people  who 
were  aware  of  the  situation  with  this 
woman  so  that  they  could  keep  tabs  on 
what  was  happening  to  her. 

I was  mightily  impressed  with  the 
character,  with  the  being  of  this  person, 
Susan  Saxe,  this  woman,  who  writes  such 
beautifql  poetry,  who  speaks  so  feelingly 
and  so  intelligently,  who  is  behaving  so 
strongly,  and  so  admirably  in  such  a tough 
position.  From  then  on  it  became  not  just  a 
political  principle  with  me  to  want  Susan 
out,  but  a strong  personal  feeling  as  weU. 

She  has  been  absolutely  principled  about 
not  cooperating  with  the  government,  not 
giving  them  any  information  which  xould 
possibly  lead  to  trouble  for  anyone  else.  In 
fact,  she  pleaded  guilty  to  the  bank  rob- 
bery charge  in  Philadelphia  in  order  to 
stave  off  the  grand  jury  harassment  of 
everyone  she’d  known  there.  (She  knew 
the  work  of  grand  juries  well  - having  seen 
eight  people  in  New  Haven,  Conn,  and 
Lexington.  Ky.  go  to  jail  for  suspicion  of 
having  known  her  and  refusing  to  talk 
about  it.) 

While  it  is  necessary  to  separate  Susan 
Saxe  from  her  media  created  image,  it  is 
just  as  necessary  not  to  allow  her  case  to  be 
separated  from  the  political  and  moral 
issues  involved.  Only  a year  has  gone  by 
since  the  US  was  finally  forced  to  admit 


defeat  in  Indochina,  but  how  long  ago  it 
now  seems  since  we  last  saw  burning 
villages  and  screaming  children  on  our 
television  sets  and  felt  the  sting  of  tear  gas 
and  our  adrenalin  rise  as  we  confronted 
police  and  soldiers  in  our  protests. 

1970  reached  a pinnacle  of  outrage 
because,  after  years  of  protest  letters, 
petitions,  vigils,  marches,  rallies, 
demonstrations,  civil  disobedience,  draft 
resistance,  soldiers  disobeying  orders, 
refusing  to  fight,  deserting  - protests  which 
had  forced  one  president  from  office,  to  be 
followed  by  one  elected  on  the  promise  he 
had  a “plan”  to  bring  it  to  an  end  - after  till 
this  the  war  was  not  ended,  but  expanded 
into  Laos  and  Cambodia,  with  intensified 
bombing  in  the  North,  defoliation  and 
saturation  bombing  in  the  South.  None  of 
this  openly  at  first,  no  declaration  of  war, 
just  sneaky  privately-decreed  maneuvers, 
covered  up  until  they  could  be  covered  up” 
no  more.  And  when  the  movement 
charged  the  government  with  these 
despicable  acts,  the  same  press  that  now 
brands  Susan  as  a criminal  ignored  our 
accusations,  or  faithfully  collaborated  with 
the  government  in  publicizing-its  denials.  I 
quote,  for  instance;  two  news  stories  that 
appeared  the  same  day  as  the  Boston  bank 
robbery  - “The  biggest  government 
operation  of  the  Cambodia  war  moved 
forward  again...”  and  “US  Command 
repeated  a prepared  statement  saying 
‘There  are  no  US  ground  troops  in 
Laos’...” 

We  saw,  by  1970,  that  we  had  no  power 
to  make  this  government  - our  so-called 
servant  - do  our  bidding.  And  in  outrage 


Sisterhood  Is  Not  Magic 

Whatever  did  the  witches  do 

They  must  have  quarrelled  beneath  the 

stars 

about  how  to  ease  the  pain  of  wounds 
With  ergot, 
belladonna  or 
nasturtium. 

And  argued 

taking  long  moonlight  walks  arm  in  arm. 
About  how  to  save  the  ’’devils’s  party”, 
where  to  meet  most  safely 
and  best  serve  the  peasants’  needs. 
And  when  a sister  went  on  trial,  Jacoba,  for 
example. 

Even  lovers  among  witches 
must  have  disagreed  over  what 
her  best  defense  would  be. 

Disturbing  a quiet  constellation 
in  a July  sky. 

To  some 
their  magic 
seemed  easy 
But  We 

who  often  walk 
in  their  footsteps 
know  better. 

-Women  Weather  Underground  - ’73 


pteople  took  to  the  streets  once  again,  with 
chilling  results:  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
State.  That  was  the  context  of  Susan’s  anti- 
war activism,  as  it  was  for  yours  and  mine. 

It  is  a commonplace  now  to  say  that  the 
war  was  wrong.  But  we  have  witnessed 
before,  and  we  are  witnessing  still  - that 
when  the  government  is  harassed,  under 
attack,  suffering  heavy  criticism,  losing  a 
war,  displaying  its  moral  bankruptcy,  and 
becoming  increasingly  isolated  in  the 
world  - someone  has  to  pay.  Somebody  has 
to  be  scapegoated  and  labelled  criminal, 
and  the  government  has  the  power  to 
determine  who.  The  Vietnamese  at  first 
paid  and  paid  and  paid.  We  pay,  the 
resisters,  those  of  us  who  thought  the  war 
wrong  and  acted  on  our  opinions.  (In  a 
way,  we  can  consider  ourselves  lucky.  We 
are  harassed,  exiled,  some  of  us  go  to 
prison.  But  leaders  of  the  black  and  Native 
American  movements  more  often  pay  with 
their  lives.) 

The  po-petrators  have  not  had  to  pay 
any  penalties;  they  suffer  no  punishments, 
offer  no  apologies.  They,  the  war 
criminals,  are  hailed  as  statesmen,  and 
move  on  to  bigger  and  better  positions  of 
power.  McGeorge  Bundy  is  now  President 

Continued  on  Page  17 
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THE  WAR  IS  NOT  OVER 
SUPPORT  SUSAN  SAXE 


“Susan  is  fighting  for  her  life”,  stated  a 
member  of  her  defense  committee  and 
legal  team,.  During  the  week  of  September 
13,  Susan  Saxe,  a lesbian  feminist  political 
activist,  went  on  trial  in  Boston  for 
alledgedly  participating  in  a bank  robbery 
in  1970  in  which  a Boston  policeman  was 
killed.  Despite  the  fact  that  William  Gilday 
is  now  serving  a life  sentence  for  that 
murder,  Susan  is  being  tried  under  “felony- 
murder”, an  archaic  and  unjust  law  which 
lightens  the  burdens  of  proof  for  the  state. 
(In  felony-murder,  a person  is  charged  with 
the  murder  if  the  state  believes  they 
knowingly  participated  in  a felony,  in  this 
case  an  armed  robbery,  in  which  a death 
resulted.  It  holds  no  weight  that  the  person 
did  not  participate  in  the  murder,  or  even 
tried  to  prevent  it.) 

As  OUTFRONT  went  to  print,  Susan 
Saxe’s  Defense  Committee  expected  that 
the  actual  trial  would  begin  on  Thursday, 
September  24.  The  selection  of  16  jurors, 
which  includes  four  alternates,  had  been 
accomplished  within  8 court  days,  falling 
short  of  the  two  weeks  that  the  defense  had 
estimated. 

The  total  jury  pool  of  800  was 
significantly  exhausted  by  the  number  who 
actually  came  before  the  court  for 
examination  during  the  “voir  dire”  (jury 
selection)  process.  At  this  time  the 
potential  juror  was  subject  to  dismissal  for 
cause  by  Walter  H.  Judge  McLaughlin  for 
either  personal  inconvenience  or  obvious 
prejudice.  After  the  questioning,  the 
prosecution  had  the  right  to  exercise  one 
of  its  allotted  16  challenges,  the  defense 
had  been  allocated  a total  of  32. 


While  the  prosecution  and  defense  were' 
allowed  to  ask  questions  that  would  clarify 
a potential  jurors  response,  it  was  only  in 
the  purview  of  the  judge  to  present 
questions  to  ascertain  prejudice  in  each 
case.  The  series  of  over  thirty  questions 
included  the  following:  “Are  you  aware  of 
any  bias  you  may  have?”  “Have  you,  or  any 
member  of  your  family  ever  had  a bad 
experience  with  a police  officer?”  “Would 
you  believe  a police  officer  over  an 
average  citizen  just  because  he  was  a 
police  officer?”  Other  more  probing 
questions  included:  “have  you  ever  been  a 
member  of  a women’s  liberation  group?” 
or  “If  there  was  testimony  of  the  defendant 
being  a member  of  a revolutionary  group, 
would  you  be  prejudiced  against  the 
defendant?” 

When  the  judge  was  asked  at  one  point 
to  clarify  the  term  “revolutionary”  he 
answered  with  a rather  jumbled  response 
about  “one  who  believes  in  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government.”  “They  go  to 
demonstrations,  and  don’t  respect 
legitimate  athority,  they  want  to  change 
everything,”  he  said.  “We  were  astoun- 
ded,” said  a member  of  the  defense  teams, 
“his  definition  could  apply  to  ROAR  or  any 
other  reactionary  group.” 

The  defense  committee,  while  subject  to 
repeated  retorts  from  the  judge  during  the 
voir  dire  process,  was  allowed  however,  to 
sqbmit  a few  questions.  Two  questions, 
designed  to  uncover  a bias  which  the 
defense  committee  felt  would  impair  the 
juror’s  impartiality  were  the  following:  “Do 
you  feel  you  would  be  more  prejudiced 
against  a woman  who  was  accused  of  a 


sisting  of  all  women?” 

violent  crime?”  “How  do  you  feel  about 

Susan  Saxe’s  Defense  Committee  con- 

For  the  first  three  days  of  jury  selection, 
the  defense  committee  was  allowed  to 
'caucus  with  Susan  (whose  request  to  act  as 
co-counsel  was  denied)  after  each 
prospective  juror  had  been  questioned  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  juror  was  ac- 
ceptable. At  Saturday’s  court  session  the 
procedure  was  altered,  and  a new  system, 
the  Struck  system,  was  employed.  This 
allowed  for  a series  of  successive  in- 
terrogations, with  the  deliberation  of  up  to 
six  jurors  taking  place  at  one  time.  While 
this  did  present  an  advantage  in  terms  of 
allowing  the  defense  to  compare  potential 
jurors  and  select  on'  that  basis,  the  total 
caucusing  time  was  limited  to  one  half  an 
hour.  The  defense  committee  found  this 
limitation  to  be  frustrating  and  restrictive. 

The  defense  committee  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  Judge  McLaughlin. often  “was  a 
running  interference  for  the  prosecution”, 
by  dismissing  for  cause  many  of  the  jurors, 
freeing  up  the  challenges  that  the 
prosecutor  Attorney  John  Gaffney  would 
have  been  forced  to  use.  It  was  also  clear 
to  supporters  in  the  courtroom  that  the 
judge’s  often  bitter  remarks  revealed  an 
impatience  and  obvious  prejudice  towards 
the  defendant  and  her  defense  committee. 

With  the  jury  selection  almost  behind 
them,  the  defense  committee  expressed 
little  surprise  over  the  number  of  potential 
jurors  who  were  relieved  because  of 
prejudice,  the  unmistakable  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  judge,  and  the 


repressiveness  which  permeated  the 
courtroom  atmosphere.  In  a telephone  poll 
conducted  by  the  defense  committee,  with 
questions  designed  to  ascertain  public 
sentiment  around  Susan’s  case,  the  results 
were  that  75-78  percent  of  the  citizens 
polled  in  Suffolk  County  believed  that 
Susan  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  that  she  has 
been  alleged  to  have  committed.  Many 
supporters  feel  Susan  has  already  been 
convicted  by  the  press  and  the  public.  As  a 
Defense  Committee  member  said,"Susan 
could  not  possibly  get  a fair  trial  in  this 
town,  maybe  nowhere.  The  judge  and  the 
prosecutor  have  a personal  vendetta 
against  Suseui.” 

Susan  is  now  being  held  in  solitary 
confinement  under  strict  security.  A series 
of  metal  doors  have  been  installed,  and 
stationed  outside  the  first  one  is  a male 
guard  with  a shotgun.  Sitting  by  the  open 
door  of  her  room  is  a female  matron  24 
hours  a day.  Just  recently  the  judge  has 
vindictively  ordered  Susan’s  telephone 
rights  curtailed  (because  of  a telephone 
interview  she  gave  with  Karen  Lindsay 
which  was  printed  in  the  Herald 
American),  and  visiting  rights  for  her 
Defense  Committee  have  now  been  cut 
down  to  2 or  3 visits  per  week. 

The  Defense  Committee  is  composed  of 
sensitive,  feminist,  anti-imperialist  women 
who  “totally  respect  Susan  and  her 
politics”.  More  visible  support  is  needed, 
urgently.  As  Cookie  Ridolfi  of  her  legal 
team  has  said,  “It  is  really  crucial  that  we 
show  the  government  that  Susan  Saxe  is 
not  alone”. 


“As  far  as  political  violence  is  con- 
cerned, an  economic  system  that  ignores 
the  health  and  well-being  of  its  people 
while  it  squanders  its  natural  and  human 
resources  on  doomsday  weaponry  is  a form 
of  political  violence.  Every  child  which 
goes  hungry  while  enormous  “welfare” 
payments  are  made  to  floundering  cor- 
porations is  a victim  of  political  violence. 
It’s  the  victims  of  violence,  and  the  few 
whp  fight  back- that  get  blamed  for  the 
climate  of  fear  and  repression  which 
pervades  our  lives.” 

“The  other  important  thing  is  that  none 
of  the  government’s  statistics  on  violence 
include  or  approach  the  massive  violence 
committed  by  the  government  in  any  one 
of  its  illegal  clandestine  wars.” 

“The  National  Guard  is  the  closest  thing 
this  country  has  to  a military  police  force. 
What  was  taken  (at  the  Newburyport 
Armory)  were  contingency  plans  for 
Guard  actions  in  the  event  that  the 
president  declared  marital  law  and  the 
people  in  the  Boston  area  resisted.  It  was  a 
very  terifying  feeling  to  sit  and  read 
military  plans  for  maneuvers  against 
civilian  populations  in  your  own  country.” 
“As  Assata  Shakursaid,  “I’m  more  afraid 
of  what  will  happen  if  I don’t  fight  back 
than  of  what  will  happen  if  I do.”  I can’t 


imagine  not  resisting  the  most  vicious,  out- 
front,  overt  forms  of  oppression  when  they 
confront  me  in  my  daily  life.” 

“My  feminist  consciousness  was  always 
part  of  my  political  commitment.  The 
connection  between  feminism  and  other 
social  protest  movements  is  that  of  people 
asserting  their  humanity.  What  feminism  is 
about  is  women  asserting  their  humanity.” 

“Women  prisoners  are  treated  horribly- 
all  prisoners  are.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about,  Jhe  prison  system  knows  it 
should  be  abolished.. .the  vast  majority  of 
women  are  their  for  crimes  of  which 
they’re  victims.  The  average  woman  is  a 
second  class  citizen  in  prison-her  second 
class  status  is  accentuated  there.” 

“At  first  I think  a lot  of  feminists  were 
frightened  by  the  F.B.I.  harrasment  of  on 
the  gay  and  feminist  communities.  People 
who’d  been  in  the  anti-war  movement  felt 
their  past  was  coming  back  on  them  and 
they  kind  of  backed  off  ...I  think  my  case 
has  reminded  them  of  their  commitments, 
though,  and  challenged  them. ..And  slowly 
but  surely  support’s  built  up-they’ve  started 
to  realize  that  any  of  them  could  be  in  my 
place,  that  the  government’s  done  this  to 
other  people.” 

Susan  Saxe 


. . About  75  people  gathered  lu  a chanting  circle  outside  Suffolk  County  Court  on  the  first 
day  of  Susan  Saxe’s  trial.  The  personal  searches  of  ail  observers,  the  electronic  weapon 
detector,  the  numbers  of  armed  male  security  guards,  and  the  specially  constructed 
passageway  for  Susan’s  entrance  into  die  courtoom  created  an  atmosphere  of  repression 
and  paranoia. 


Assata  Shakur  will  (s-n  Joanne  Chesimard)  will  again  be  fighting  for  her  life  when  she 
faces  a murder  charge  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  at  the  end  of  September.  The  charge 
stems  from  an  incident  that  occurred  on  the  Jersey  Turnpike  on  May  2,  1973  when  a state 
trooper  and  a member  of  the  Black  Liberation  Army  were  killed  in  a shoot-out.  'This  will 
be  Assata’s  4th  trial  having  won  three  acquittals  and  one  dismissal  in  New  Y ork. 

An  contributions  can  be  sent  to  National  Coalition  to  Defend  Assata  Shakur,  P.O.  Box 
1352  Harlem,  N.Y.  01127. 


A LOOK  AT  IRELAND  1700-1916 

- The  First  In  A Series  ■ Jordan 


Irelands  Mineral  Resources 


A map  of  Ireland's  natural  resources.  Future  OUTFRONTS  will  report  on  how  they 
are  and  are  not  being  used  for  the  full  benefit  of  the  Irish  people. 


This  article,  first  in  a series,  looks  at  a 
brief  history  of  Ireland  from  1700-1916.  By 
examining  some  of  the  background  of  the 
country's  fight  for  freedom,  it  hopes  to 
make  clearer  some  of  the  complexity  of  the 
contemporary  situation  in  Ireland.  In 
subsequent  issues,  the  series  examine  the 
political  and  economic  struggle  in  Ireland 
from  1916  to  the  present;  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Six  Counties;  an  analysis  of 
the  Provisional  and  Official  Republican 
Movements  today  and  a look  at  the  future. 
The  writer  invites  criticism  and  feedback 
on  this  series.  Write  “Feedback",  c-o 
OUTFRONT,  RSO  383,  UMass,  Amherst- 
01002. 

“Ireland”.  What  sorts  of  association  do 
you  make  with  that  name?  Chances  are 
that  no  matter  what  particular  things  yoi: 
think  of,  the  lens  through  which  you  view 
them  is  colored  with  romanticism.  It’s 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  especially. 
Given  the  type  of  information  you  and  I 
receive  from  our  educations  and  the 
newspapers,  how  could  our  perspectives 
not  be  tinged  with  at  least  a bit  of  mystery 
and  misunderstanding.  Perhaps 
associations  with  the  word  “Ireland” 
produce  a vision  of  the  “bold  Provos” 
stepping  out  gallantly  to  take  on  the  much- 
despised  “Brits”.  Or  maybe  a scene  of 
heartful,  headless  Catholic  and  Protestant 
workers  shedding  blood  for  religious 
principles  and  traditions.  Or  maybe  still  it’s 
an  image  of  small  farmers,  seeking  out  a 
living  on  the  beautiful  but  barren  and 
mineral-less  Irish  earth. 

All  of  the  above  do  occupy  some  niche 
in  Ireland’s  reality.  However,  all  of  them 
are  also  idealistic  representations  of  a 
nation  that  has  been  the  stage  for  a 
dramatic  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Irish  people.  A struggle 
that  has  lasted  900  years.  Ireland  today,  as 
100  years  ago,  as  2,000  years  ago,  is  a 
complex  and,  to  our  outside  eye,  often 
incomprehensible,  transition  of  political, 
cultural  and  economic  forces.  To  begin  a 
look  at  how  these  forces  interact,  it  is 
useful  trace  the  history  of  Ireland’s  fight 
for  national  and  social  liberation. 


The  most  intriguing  and  enigmatic 
aspect  of  the  country's  present  and  historic 
situation  is  the  existence  of  two  artificially- 
defined  states,  the  “North”  and  "South”. 
Artificial  in  that  the  two  did  not  evolve  out 
of  an  organic  process  of  economic  and 
social  development.  Ireland  was  divided  so 
that  its  land  and  later  its  labor  and 
resources  could  be  mbre  easily  exploited 
and  extracted  by  invaders  such  as  the 
British,  and  now,  American  Empires. 

Before  British  penetration  in  1066, 
Ireland  was  a flourishing  nation,  culturally 
& economically,  organized  on  a non- 
hierarchical,  clan  base.  Art,  especially 
poetry  and  music,  was  an  essential  element 
in  society  and,  as  one  historian  put  it  was, 
“the  only  place  where  culture  lived”  during 
Europe’s  Dark  Ages. 

Prior  to  the  17th  century  Munster, 
Connacht  and  Leinster  provinces  were  to 
varying  degree  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
British  Empire.  Only  Ulster  maintained  a 
firm  grasp  on  traditional  structures  such  as 
the  clans  with  their  Gaelic  (native)  law, 
spirituality  and  economy. 

As  a means  of  loosening  this  grasp  and  of 
securing  British  plantation  rule,  James,  the 
Stuart  king  of  England,  initiated  a policy 
that  had  been  tried  and  defeated  in  past 
attempts  at  breaking  Ulster.  By  parceling 
out  land  to  Presbyterian  Scottish  planters 
he  hoped  to  create  an  ascendancy  class, 
oasea  on  na  mality  and  religion,  that 
could  control  Ulster  as  landlords.  At  this 
time,  most  of  the  native  Irish  population 
had  been  converted  to  Catholicism,  so  that 
at  first  class  differences  and  religious 
differences  were  synonymous.  As  the 
planters  accomplished  their  given  task  and 
took  control  of  the  land,  Protestant  meant 
landowner  and  Catholic  meant  lan- 
dlessness and  poverty.  This  historical  fact 
has  been  carefully  exploited  by  those  who 
would  profit  by  an  Ireland  divided  upon 
itself.  Even  as  a Protestant  working  class 
developed,  with  as  wretched  a state  as  its 
Catholic  counterpart,  this  religious  division 
was  maintained  by  selective  employment 
practices,  gerrymandering  and,  until  1829, 
the  disenfranchisement  of  Catholics 
throughout  Ireland  by  the  Penal  Laws.  In 
the  South,  an  emerging  Catholic  middle 


class  was  able  to  establish  a parliament  for 
itself  in  the  late  17(X)’s.  It  also  kept  its 
working  and  small  farmer  classes  in  a state 
of  political  and  economic  servitude.  So 
while  the  label  “religious”  could  be  used  as 
camouflage  for  class-based  op>pression  in 
Ulster,  in  the  Southern  provinces  the 
economic  nature  of  Ireland's  hierarchy 
could  not  be  masked. 

Seizing  on  this  economic  fact.  Wolfe 
Tone,  an  Ulster  intellectual  and 
revolutionary  organized  the  United  Irish- 
men. Their  goal:  a social  and  national 
revolution  in  Ireland.  Inspired  by  the 
French  Revolution  of  1787-1791,  Tone  set 
out  to  organize  and  lead,  as  he  put  it,  “that 
large  body  of  respectable  citizens  - the  men 
(sic)  of  no  property”.  Prior  to  1798,  the 
year  of  the  United  Irishman’s  revolt,  there 
had  been  a series  of  armed  actions  by 
landless  tenants  against  their  British 
landlords  throughout  the  country.  Until 
1798,nonehad  the  depth  of  analysis  of  the 
political  and  social  enemy  faced  by  the 
people  themselves.  Although  the  United 
Irishmen  failed  their  ultimate  goal,  their 
action  sparked  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  for  national  and  social  liberation 
in  Ireland. 

Immediately  after  the  Rising  of  1798,  the 
English  ruling  class  saw  that  it  must  solidify 
its  control  if  it  was  to  keep  its  control  of 
Irish  agriculture  and  industry.  In  1801,  the 
Act  of  Union  was  passed  at  Westminster, 
dissolving  the  Irish  parliament  and 
bringing  the  country  under  direct  political 
dominion  of  the  British  Empire. 

For  the  previous  six  centuries  England 
had  been  gradually  increasing  its  economic 
grip  on  the  resources  and  the  productive 
capabilities  of  Ireland.  With  the  .Act  of 
Union,  ^a  final  link  was  secured  on  the 
chain  that  stretched  across  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  Act  also  cemented  the  resistance  to 
English  domination.  Throughout  the  19th 
century  a series  of  organizations  and 
actions  challenged  the  foreign.  Cries  were 
raised  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union 
from  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century 
onward.  As  often  as  not,  however,'  the 
people  were  betrayed  by  leaders  who  acted 
with  their  own  vested  interests  in  mind. 
Daniel  O’Connell,  hailed  as  the  “Liberator” 
for  his  role  in  bringing  the  vote  to  catholic 
males  in  1829,  took  up  the  tong  of  Repeal 
only  when  suited  his  supporters  in  the 
catholic  propertied  classes.  His  sectarian 


and  narrow  view  of  nationalism  returned 
him  many  times  to  his  seat  at  Westminster, 
but  also  ignored  the  basic  cause  of  Irish 
suffering  - the  enslavement  of  the  mass  of 
Irish  workers  and  tenants  (protestant  and 
catholic  by  the  capitalist  economy  of 
colonial  Ireland. 

The  “Potato  Famine”  of  1840-50  was 
perhaps  the  supreme  example  of  how  the 
greatest  contradiction  in  Irish  society- 
capitalism-went  unaddressed.  Three  times 
during  the  decade,  the  potato,  the  primary 
source  of  food  for  the  Irish  tenant  farmer, 
did  in  fact  fail.  During  this  same  period, 
immense  volumes  of  beef,  grain  and 
vegetables  were  stolen  from  Ireland  by 
British  absentee  landlords,  reaping  huge 
profits  on  the  English  market.  1,000,000 
people  starved  on  the  land,  another  million 
and  a half  or  more  emigrated  to  England, 
the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  one  decade  the  population  of 
the  country  was  halved  while  enough  food 
to  feed  its  people  for  two  decades  was 
extracted  from  it. 

The  tragic  question  embodied  in  this 
genocide  waged  on  the  Irish  people  was 
not  to  be  seriously  challenged  until  1916. 
Although  a number  of  actions  and  groups 
were  organizing  and  confronting  the  day- 
to-day  atrocities  of  imperial  domination 
from  the  1860’s  to  1916  (most  notably  the 
Fenians  and  the  Land  League  of  Michael 
Davitt),  all  the  revolutionary  activity  of  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  culminated 
in  the  Easter  Rising  of  1916. 

1900  to  1916  was  a tumultuous  period  of 
land  and  labour  agitations  in  all  of  Ireland. 
In  Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork  and  Limerick,  the 
major  cities,  the  Irish  Transport  - and 
General  Worker  Union  was  organized.  In 
1913  the  I.T.G.W.U.  led  the  massive  strike 
and  lockout  that  paralyzed  Dublin  for  eight 
months.  Out  of  this  strike  came  the  Irish 
Ctizen  Army,  initailly  organized  by  the 
Dublin  workers  as  a means  of  defense 
against  brutal  police  repression  during  the 
strike.  Along  with  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  and  the  Irish  Volunteers,  the 
ICA,  led  by  James  Connolly  was  one  of  the 
popular  armies  that  participated  in  the 
Rising  on  Easter  Monday,  1916. 

Conlinued  on  Page  20 


The  women’s  peace  march  In  Dublin,  August  30.  Next  month’s  OUTFRONT  will  report 
on  the  Peace  Movement  as  a response  to  the  violence  by  the  British  Army  and  sectarian 
groups  in  the  Six  Counties  of  Northern  Ireland. 
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ROOTS  OF  RESISTANCE 

‘ ‘ WHERE  TOD  A Y ARE  THE  PEQUOT . . ? ” 


- By  a member, 
Western  Mass. 
Native  Americans 


In  a previous  article  entitled  Roots  of 
Resistance,  in  the  April  edition,  we  told  of 
how  Native  people  of  this  Valley  had  lived 
here  “from  time  immemorial”  growing 
corn,  beans,  and  squash  on  the  fertile  river 
banks  and  meadows  of  the  Quonnitegw 
River,  and  harvesting  the  gifts  of  fish, 
ducks  and  other  wild  creatures  in  the  as  yet 
unpolluted  countryside.  The  tribes  of  this 
valley  were  federated  together  under  the 
Pocumtuc  people,  whose  principal  village 
was  at  Pocomptucl,  what  is  now  called 
Deerfield.  The  “awanoch-ak”  (white  in- 
vaders) used  to  call  them  “River  Indians." 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  the  first  Americans  as  “uncivilized 
savages”  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Pocumtoc  people  were  so  skilled  in 
agriculture  that  their  prosperous  township 
was  able  to  “raise  such  quantities  of  com 
that  in  the  Spring  of  the  wear  1638  they 
furnished  50  canoe-loads  for  the  starving 
people  of  Connecticut,  impoverished  by 
the  Pequot  war  of  the  year  before”. 

West  of  the  Pocomtucs  were  the 
Mahicans  in  the  Berkshires.  East  of  them 
were  the  Nipmucks.  These  people  as  well 
as  the  River  Indians  were  alternately 
tributaries  to  the  Mohawks  in  what  is  now 
called  New  York  state,  and  to  the  powerful 
Confederations  of  the  Wampanogs  and 
Narragansetts. 

The  Pocumtuc  people  participated  in 
battles  with  Mahicans  under  Uncas  (in- 
famous Mahican  leader)  and  with  the 
Mohawks.  The  Mohawks  seriously 
defeated  the  Pocumtucs  and  left  them 
badly  weakened,  even  befdre  they 
eventually  united  with  “King”  Philip  in  his 
war  of  resistance  against  the  “awanoch- 
ak”.  But  this  important  tribe,  which  “ruled” 
over  the  Agawams  and  Nontucks  were  still 
a considerable  force  in  the  valley  until  the 
late  1670s. 

Ever  since  th^  people  of  Massasoit  first 
welcomed  the  Pilgrims  to  this  continent, 
the  newcomers  took  advantage  of  their 
benefactors.  The  very  first  thing  that  the, 
white  people  did  when  they  landed  on 
Cape  Cod  was  to  steal  the  buried  winter 
store  of  corn.  They,  at  first,  only  wanted 
“as  much  land  as  a bull’s  hide  would  cover 
...  a little  field  in  which  to  grow  greens  for 
their  soup,”  but  as  soon  as  they  became 
strong  on  Indian  corn  they  began  to  exhibit 
daring  and  arrogant  attitudes  and  turn 
these  into  practice.  They  occupied  lands 
already  occupied  by  Massachusett  people 
who  were,  almost  to  the  last  person,  wiped 
out  by  an  epidemic  of  a strange  diseasq,  to 
which  they  had  no  immunity. 

Little  by  little  these  Puritan 
refugees  from  religious  intolerance  began 
to  impose  with  force  their  beliefs  and  ways 
on  the  Native  people,  who  had  their  own 
primordial  instructions  from  the  Creator, 
and  were  not  about  to  impose  their  values, 
their  spirituality  on  the  European.  This 
cultural  imperialism,  compounded  with 
disputed  land  titles,  racist  attitudes,  and 
unpunished  murders  of  Indian  people 
undermined  any  possibility  of  fnutual 
tolerance  or  coexistence. 

Upon  Massasoit’s  death  the  English  lost 
their  friend  and  conciliator.  The  Wam- 
panoags  and  Narragansetts  could  suffer  no 
more  the  arrogance  of  these  strangers  who 
ate  their  bread,  slept  under  their 
protection,  in  their  own  houses,  pretended 
friendship  and  then  tried  to  control  their 
lands,  lives,  and  their  very  souls!  Not  only 
were  Indians  required  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  by  not  doing  any  work  (not  even 
scaling  fish  to  feed  their  children),  and 
(required)  to  believe  and  conduct  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  ways  of  the 
strange  refugees,  but  murdered  Indians 
and  stolen  crop  lands  ammounted  to 
genocide  for  their  people.  “In  June  of  1675, 
three  Indians  were  hanged  for  alleged 
murder  of  Sassamon,  a Christian  Indian, 
who  served  as  an  informer  for  the  Whites. 
Within  days,  the  Indians  struck  back  by 
setting  homes  afire  at  Swansea,  and  the 
greatest  Indian  outbreak  of  colonial 
history  was  on. 

There  are  many  volumes  in  local  Valley 
libraries  that  can  tell  (albeit  thru  "white 
eyes”)  the  detailed  and  chronological 
history  of  what  is  called  King  Philip’s  War, 
but  in  the  view  of  Red  people  should  be 
called  Metacom’s  War  of  Resistance. 
Among  the  best  of  these  are:  TUs  Country 
Was  Onis  by  Virgil  Vogel  and  The  Indian 


and  White  Man  in  Mass,  and  Rhode  Island 

by  Chandler  Whipple.  Also  useful  (if  one 
can  read  through  anti-Native  rhetoric)  is 
History  of  the  Connecticut  Vailey  (Vols.  I 
& II),  available  at  Forbes  Library  in 
Northampton.  The  book  King  Philip’s  War 
by  G.W.  Ellis  also  provides  some  in- 
teresting historical  information.  But  for  a 
glimpse  into  the  not-so-long-ago,  this  quote 
from  Miantunnomoh,  a Narragansett, 
provides  (for  the  imaginative)  a view  into 
the  lives  of  those  for  whom  this  struggle 
was  a living  reality:  “Brothers,  we  must  be 
one  as  the  English  are  or  we  shall  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  Fathers  had 
plenty  of  deer  and  skins  and  our  plains 
were  full  of  game  and  turkeys,  and  our 
coves  and  rivers  were  full  of  fish.  But 
Brothers,  since  the  Englishmen  have  seized 
our  country,  they  have  cut  down  the  grass 
with  their  scythes  and  the  trees  with  their 
axes.  Their  cows  and  horses  eat  up  the 
grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of 
clams;  and  finally,  we  shall  starve  to  death. 
Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I 
ask  you,  but  resolve  to  act  like  men.  All  the 
sachems  both  to  the  East  and  the  West 
have  joined  with  us,  we  are  resolved  to  fall 
upon  them,  at  a day  appointed.” 


allied  themselves  with  the  English,  and 
thus  thought  to  take  revenge  on  their  rivals 
by  the  river.  Philip’s  men  with  their 
Pocomtuck  allies  attacked  and  burned 
down  Deerfield  settlement  and  Springfield 
as  well.  Attacks  were  made  on  colonizers 
in  Easthampton  and  other  valley  towns.  In 
Deerfield  there  is  a museum  which  displays 
a hatcheted  door,  a relic  of  the  desperate 
attempt  to  wipe  out  the  ever-growing  white 
invaders.  The  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook 
which  took  place  not  far  from  the 
aforementioned  town  was  a well 
remembered  incident  in  the  history  of  this 
valley.  Tired  of  fighting  off  attacks  by  the 
enraged  Natives,  the  English  rein- 
forcements rested  alongside  of  Muddy 
Brook  and  slaked  their  thirsts  on  abundant 
wild  grapes  while  the  Indians  waited 
nearby.  The  careless  and  fatigued 
colonialists  were  no  match  for  the  local 
Natives  who  destroyed  them  so  thoroughly 
that  the  stream  flowed  red  with  foreign 
blood.  It  was  called  and  remains  to  this  day 
Bloody  Brook. 

However,  reinforcements  of  colonial 
men  and  arms,  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers  and  the  aid  of  the  Magican 
warriors  all  aided  the  colonial  position  and 


“divide  and  conquer”  tactics  of  the  enemy 
the  ruination  of  their  attempts,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  War  of  Resistance  in 
Massachusetts.  Native  People  to  this  day 
.see  unity  as  priority  number  one,  well 
understood  from  their  own  history. 

Many  of  our  readers  might  ask,  with 
Tecumseh,  “Where  today  are...  the  once 
powerful  tribes?”  Well,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Natives  in  Mass,  and  R.I.,  only  small 
remnants  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
Colonials.  Lodges  and  cornfields  were 
razed  arid  burnt,  fleeing  survivors  were 
often  shot  on  sight.  Most  Indian  people 
fled  to  the  North  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Abnaki  in  Quebec.  The  Mahicans,  one 
time  alies  of  the  English  fared  no  better 
than  the  “hostile”  tribes.  They  attempted 
to  band  together  in  Stockbridge,  Berkshire 
County,  but  the  relentless  white  expansion 
forced  them  to  move  to  Oneida  County, 
N.Y.,  in  the  early  1800s,  and  from  there  not 
long  afterwards  to  far  western  Wisconsin 
where  today  they  remain,  united  with 
refugee  Munsee  Indian  people  on  a 
reservation  of  their  own  not  far  from 
Green  Bay.  The  Pocomtucs  took  refuge  in 
Quebec  with  the  St.  Francis  Abnakis,  who 
still  live  in  that  province  in  a town  called 


The  Narragansett  people  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bay  in  Rhode  Island 
named  after  them,  and  the  statenpent  of 
Miantunnomoh  leads  us  into  the  in- 
volvement of  the  original  people  of  this 
valley  in  the  War  of  Resistance. 
Metacomet,  (King  Philip)  2nd  son  of 
Massasoit,  educated  in  the  White  man’s 
ways  but  fiercely  loyal  to  his  Wampanoag 
people,  was  not  only  a military  genius  and 
expert  strategist,  but  also  a most  eloquent 
spokesperson  and  organizer.  Due  prin- 
cipally to  his  leadership  and  the  necessity 
for  unity  to  make  a strong  defense  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  invaders,  some 
formerly  rivalrous  Indian  Nations  decided 
to  band  together  to  resist  colonial  im- 
perialism. 

By  the  early  1670s,  the  River  Indians  and 
the  Nipmucks  had  joined  the  Eastern 
Mass.  Nations  in  an  all-out  war  against  the 
invaders.  Philip  and  his  warriors  had  at- 
tacked 52  of  the  90  towns  of  the 
colonialists,  having  utterly  destroyed  13  of 
them.  While  recounting  the  campaigns  in 
this  war,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  would  take  a volume,  some 
mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  war  as  it 
affected  life  in  this  Valley. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Indian 
Nations  at  this  time  were  no  small  force 
and  that  without  the  superior  firepower 
and  quantity  of  arms  and  supplies  at  the 
hands  of  the  colonialists,  the  outcome  of 
this  war  could  have  been  quite  differnet 
indeed.  The  Pocumtucks  of  this  valley,  for 
example,  were  a confederacy  of  7 tribes 
and  comprised  of  at  least  5,000  warriors, 
perhaps  many  more  before  their  disastrous 
battle  with  the  powerful  Mohawk  Nation. 
Their  enemies  the  Mahicans,  however. 


made  the  victories  of  Metacom  last  but  a 
short  time.  Spreading  his  heroic  but 
depleting  manpower  over  wider  and  wider 
territories  made  it  easier  for  English  and 
' Mahican  forces  to  pinch  the  Resisters  in 
between  Plymouth  colony  and  the  hilly 
lands  of  the  enemy  tribesmen.  (Philip) 
Metacom  had  to  retreat  nearer  to  his 
homebase  in  the  East  and  was  soon  forced 
to  fight  his  last  stand  in  the  Great  Swamp 
in  Rhode  Island.  His  son  and  wife  were 
sold  into  slavery,  his  wjuriors  broke  up  into 
desperate  guerrila  bands,  his  arms 
depleting  fast,  the  truly  noble  warrior- 
sachem  (chief)  was  finally  murdered,  his 
body  drawn  and  quartered  and  his  head  cut 
off  by  the  enemy.  This  enemy,  the  Elect  of 
Jehova  (God),  displayed  the  severed  head 
(of  the  one  whose  personal  characteristics 
made  them  call  him  “king  Philip  of  the 
Wampanoags),  on  a pole  in  Plymouth  for 
“pious”  Reverend  Mather  and  the  “good 
Christians”  to  view  and  gloat  over  the 
years. 

“Where  today  are  the  Pequot?  where  today 
are  the  Narragansett,  the  Pokanoket,  the 
Mahican,  and  the  many  other  once- 
powerful  tribes  of  our  people?  They  have 
vanished  before  the  avarice  and  oppression 
of  the  White  man,  as  snow  before  a 
Summer  sun....” 

When  the  great  Shawnee  warrior 
Tekumseh  said  these  words  in  the  early 
18(X)s,  he  was  endeavoring  to  convince  the 
still  powerful  Southeastern  .tribes  to  unite 
claiming  equal  rights  to  the  land,  refusing 
to  sell  it  to  anyone,  and  putting  aside 
ancestral  enmities,  to  fight  as  one  against 
the  white  imperialists. 

It  should  be  as  easy  for  modern  day 
opponents  of  imperiahsm  to  see  in  the^ 


Odonak. 

The  renmant  Nipmucs  were  allowed  to 
retain  a few  acres,  which  were  never 
owned  by  the  whites,  at  Hassanamisco 
(Grafton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.).  The 
Wampanoags  and  Narragansetts  also  were 
not  altogether  wiped  out,  (which  con- 
sidering that  Metacom  was  of  the  Wam- 
panoag Nation  and  allied  with  the 
Narragansetts  is  truly  a marvel).  There  are 
numerous  communities  of  these  peoples  in 
Charleston,  R.I.  (Narragansett),  in  Mash- 
pee  and  Sandwich  town  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
Gay  Head  point  on  Martha’s  Vinyard 
(Wampanoag).  At  the  turn  of  the  last 
century,  many  of  the  descendants,  mixed 
blood  and  French  speaking  returned  to  the 
home  of  their  ancestors  with  the  caravans 
of  French-Canadians  from  whom  many 
were  indistinguishable,  to  work  in  the  mills 
and  fields  of  the  valley. 

In  recent  years  many  Native  Americans 
from  far  Western  states  came  to  this  valley 
in  search  of  employment  in  the  (by  now) 
industrialized  east.  They  settled  in  Boston, 
Brockton,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Worcester, 
Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Springfield, 
Easthampton,  etc.  As  the  Native 
population  grew,  so  did  the  need  for  Native 
Organizations,  two  of  which  are  serving 
their  people  right  here  in  the  valley.  These 
organizations  are  Western  Mass.  Native 
Americans,  21  Market  St.  Northampton 
(586-4237)  and  American  Indian  Society, 
Springfield  Technical  Community  College. 

Yes,  Native  people  never  really  vanished 
altogether,  but  instead,  their  numbers  are 
growing  and  they  are  rekindling  the  fires  of 
their  Nations  and  returning  to  the  Roots  of 
Resistance.  
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coons  and  crocodiles,  fireflies 
that  gave  a light  bright  enough 
to  read  by,  birds  that  vy/ere 
beautiful  but  dangerous,  with 
long  swirling  purple  and  blue 
tails  and  beaks  sharp  enough 
to  peck  your  eyes  out.  But 
Laura's  favorite  stories  were 
about  Fanshen,  the  magic  bear 
who  lived  in  a cave  deep  in  the 
farthest  and  most  secret  part  of 
the  forest.  Fanshen  was  as  old 
as  the  mountains  and 
rernembered  everything  that 
had  ever  happened.  She  could 
speak  in  human  or  animal 
voices  or  she  could  be  silent  for 
years  and  years.  People  hardly 


Fansneti 

Magic 


Bear 


kingdom  surrounded  on  'hree  ,,g^.-,here  was  no  one 

sides  by  mountains  and  on  the  kingdom  who 

fourth  by  on  ocean.  Throug  Fanshen  face  to 

the  middle  of  the  kingdom  ran  ^,.,1 

a river,  twistmg  and  turning  ,o|j , heir  children  stories  about 
and  zigging  and  zagging  down  ^ 


from  the  mountains  to  the 
ocean.  The  river  was  wide  and 
deep  and  slow  in  some  places, 
with  deep  pools  good  for 
fishing  and  swimming  and 
skipping  stones  and  in  other 
places  there  were  narrow 


time  when  there  was  trouble 
and  bad  times  among  people, 
Fanshen  would  come  down 
from  her  cave  to  help. 

This  story  begins -early  one 
morning  in  the  first  days  of  a 
was 


rough  parts  where  the  water  summer.  Laura  was  riding 
ran  fast  and  where  if  you  threw  along  on  her  pony.  Marigold, 
a stick  in,  the  current  would  Laura  s job  was  to  collect  rent 
carry  it  away  before  you  from  all  the  people  in  the 
blinked.  There  were  two  ways  kingdom,  for  the  king.  She  had 
to  cross  the  river.  Deep  in  the  a list  on  which  the  king  had 


^ark  and  ancient  forest  where 
the  water  ran  fast  and  furious 
down  froni  the  mountains,  was 
a bridge.  And  in  the  open  land, 
not  far  from  the  castle,  where 
the  river  vyas  deep  and  wide, 
Molly  the  ferrywoman  rari  her 


written  how  much  each  person 
must  give,  either  in  food,  or 
money,  or  animals,  or  wool 
frorn  their  sheep,  or  something 
they  made.  If  they  didn't  have 
what  was  on  the  list,  Laura  had 
to  take  whatever  she  saw  that 


ferry  back  and  forth  all  day  the  king  might  want.  She  felt 
carrying  people  and  animals  about  her  job.  She  didn  t 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  like  to  take  people  s food,  or 
the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  money,  or  tools,  or  animals,  but 


middle  of  the  country,  stood  the 
king's  castle.  It  was  a huge  and 
magnificent  castle,  because  the 
king  was  very  rich.  He  owned 
the  whole  country  and  Laura 
worked  for  him. 

When  Laura  was  a little  girl, 
her  grandfather  used  to  tell  her 
stories  about  the  strange  and 
wonderful  and  somefimes 
scary  animals  that  lived  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  woods  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
There  were  deer,  and  giant 
turtles,  chipmunks  and  rac- 
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end  to  the  other.  He  had  lots  of 
food,  and  things  to  play  with, 
and  a crown  made  of  gold  and 
diamonds  and  rubies,  gnd  he 
went  on  lots  of  trips  and 
vacations,  and  had  servants  to 
pick  up  after  him,  and  entertajn 
him,  and  tell  him  stories,  and 
play  music  for  him.  He  didn't 
even  have  to  make  his  own 
bed.  But  life  wasn't  very  nice 
for  anyone  else  in  the  kingdom. 
The  people  had  to  work  ALL  the 
time,  and  then  the  king  often 
took  the  things  they  made  or 
the  crops  they  grew.  They 
didn't  have  enough  food 
sometimes,  or  warm  clothes  in 
winter.  And  often  at  the  end  of 
the  day  they  were  too  tired  to 
tell  their  children  bedtime 
stories,  or  tell  jokes  and  play 
music  together  after  dinner. 

Laura  yisited  all  the  homes. 


to  collect  rent  for  the  king,  so 
she  knew  about  all  this  better 
than  anyone  else.  She  grew 
more  and  more  worried  and 
unhappy  about  how  unfair 
things  were.  On  the  day  when 
this  story  begins,  she  was  on 
her  way  to  the  house  of  Homer 
the  shoemaker,  to  collect  his 
rent  for  the  year.  Homer  hacf- 
three  little  children  who  were 
playing  in  front  of  the  house 
when  Laura  rode  up. 


the  king  made  her  do  it.  He 
wouldn't  even  let  her  quit  her 
job,  and  she  was  afraid  of  him. 

The  king  lived  in  a huge  high 
castle,  some  of  it  very  old  and 
some  of  it  new,  because  the 
king  had  to  keep  on  building  on 
new  parts  to  hold  all  his  money 
and  possessions.  The  king  was 
very  rich  and  very  lazy.  It  was 
all  extremely  nice  for  the  king. 
He  never  did  anything  he  didn't 
want  to  do,  he  just  lived  in  his 
castle  that  was  so  big  it  would 
take  all  day  to  walk  from  one 


"You  must  give  me  one  small 
bag  of  gold,"  she  told  Homer, 
checking  the  list  the  king  had 
made.  Homer  was  sitting  at  his 
workbench,  making  a pair  of 
boots  for  Molly,  who  ran  the 
ferry  back  and  forth  across  the 
river. 

"But  I don't  have  that  much," 
Homer  said. 

"I  can't  help  that,"  Laura  told 
him  firmly,  but  feeling  a little 
sad.  "That's  what  the  king 
wants." 

"Well,  ell  I have  Is  four  pieces 
of  gold  and  I need  that  to  buy 


food  for  me  and  my  children  to 
eat." 

Laura  felt  awful.  She  got 
down  frorn  Marigold  and  went 
over  to  Homer's  workbench  to 
talk.  "Don't  you  really  have  any 
more  than  that?"  she  asked. 

"No,  I don't." 

"Well,  don't  you  have 
anything  else  you  could  give 
the  king?" 

"I  guess,''  said  Homer 
unhappily,  "I  guess  I could  give 
him  my  goat.  But  I'd  rather 
not..." 

Even  though  she  didn't  want 
to  take  the  goat,  Laura  said 
determinedly,  "You  have  to 
give  something."  She  tied  a 
rope  around  the  goat's  neck 
and  led  him  away. 

The  next  house  Laura  came 
to  was  Blake's.  Blake  lived  by 
himself  in  a little  cottage  and 
kept  a flock  of  sheep.  He 
sheered  wool  from  the  sheep, 
spun  it  into  yarn,  and  wove  the 
yarn  into  cloth.  He  made  his 
own  clothes  from  some  of  the^ 
cloth  and  traded  the  rest  to  buy 
food  and  other  things  het 
needed.  Blake  had  no  gold  at- 
oll to  give  Laura.  But  his  sheepi 
used  a lot  of  land  for  grazing,, 
and  according  to  the  king's  list,, 
he  owed  a large  bag  of  gold. 

"Well,"  said  Laura  cheerfully, 
"you  can  give  me  wool  instead, 
then.  The  king  likes  to  have  lots 
of  new  clothes  all  the  time,  so 
he  will  gladly  take  wool  in- 
stead of  money."  Laura  was 
pleased  that  Blake  could  so 
easily  give  up  something  that 
the  king  would  like. 

"But  I need  all  the  wool," 
Blake  explained.  "I'm  going  to 
trade  some  to  the  farmer  over 
the  hill  for  corn  and  potatoes 
this  winter." 

"The  king  will  want  at  least 
enough  for  four  suits  of 
clothes,"  Loura  said,  as  she 
began  to  count  out  bolts  of 
colorful  cloth.  Blake  looked 
very  gloomy  as  he  helped  Laura 
tie  the  cloth  onto  Marigold's 
back. 


The  next  house  along  the 
road  belonged  to  the  old  man 
and  the  old  woman.  They  gave 
Laura  five  pieces  of  gold  and  a 
chicken.  Even  though  they  were 
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sorry  to  be  losing  their  gold  and 
their  chicken,  the  old  man  gave 
Marigold  a carrot  to  eat  and  the 
old  woman  said  to  Laura,  "i 
remember  when  you  were  a 
little  girl,  Laura.  And  now  you 
are  all  grown  up.  Well,  I bet  you 
still  like  oatmeal  cookies."  She 
gave  Laura  a handful  of  oat- 
meal cookies  to  take  with  her. 

Next,  the  road  took  Laura 
through  the  deepest  part  of  the 
forest,  where  the  trecfs  were  so 
tall  that  it  made  her  dizzy  to 
look  up  at  them,  and  the 
ground,  covered  with  pine 
needles  and  moss,  was  soft 
under  Marigold's  hooves.  When 
they  came  to  the  bridge  over 
the  river,  Laura  and  Marigold 
stopped  to  rest.  Laura  lay  down 
on  the  grass  and  let  Marigold 
wander  around  looking  for 


mouth  was  full. 

Fanshen  turned  to  Laura. 
"That's  a fine  looking  goat  you 
have  there,"  she  said. 

"Oh,"  said  Laura,  "It's  not  my 
goat."  She  was  not  surprised  to 
find  herself  talking  to  a bear, 
and  she  was  not  frightened 
anymore. 

"It's  not?  Whose  is  it?" 

"Homer  the  shoemaker's.  I 
mean,  it  used  to  be  his..." 

"Did  you  steal  the  goat  frorn 
him?" 

"Oh,  no,  Homer  gave  it  to  me 
for  the  king.  It's  the  king's  goat 
now." 

"That  chicken  looks  like  the 
one  that  the  old  man  and  the 
old  woman  used  to  have.  Is  that 
the  king's  now  too?" 

"Yes,"  said  Laura. 

"Well,  what  are  you  doing 


angry  way. 

No  one  spoke  for  a moment. 
It  was  quiet  except  for  the  little 
sounds  that  are  always  there  in 
a forest,  the  sound  of  the  river 
and  the  small  brushing  noises 


was  Fanshen. 

At  Homer  the  shoemaker's 
house,  she  yelled,  "Homer!" 
and  he  came  running  out. 

"Homer!  Your  goat  is  coming 
back.  In  fact.  I'm  giving 


something  to  eat.  Laura 
thought  about  the  king,  and 
about  her  job.  She  like;  riding 
around  the  country  on  her  pony 
oil  day,  but  she  knew  she  did 
not  want  to  collect  rent  for  the 
rich  king  anymore. 

After  q while,  Laura  dozed 
off  to  sleep,  but  she  was 
aroused  by  small  sounds  Ijke 
something  moving  in  the  grass. 
But  there  are  always  small 
sounds  in  a forest  and  the  noise 
of  the  river  was  close  by. 

She  looked  around  and' there 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
was  a huge  brown  bear,  taller 
than  a tall  man,  with  long  white 
sharp  teeth,  and  little  twinkly 
nice  eyes,  with  big  sharp 
curved  claws  and  a beautiful 
shiny  soft  fur  coat.  The  bear 
was  looking  straight  at  Laura 
and  her  heart  pounded  like  a 
drurn.  But  she  didn't  exactly 
feel  like  running  away  and  she 
noticed  that  Marigold  didn't 
seem  to  be  afraid;  he  was  just 
standing  quietly  chomping  the 
grass  and  watching  the  big 
brown  bear. 

Laura  remembered  the 
stories  her  grandfather  used  to 
tell  her  when  she  was  little 
about  Fanshen,  the  magic 
bear  who  was  as  old  as  the 
mountains  and  knew  almost 
everything  and  lived  in  a cave 
in  the  dark  and  secret  part  of 
the  forest. 

"Good  morning,  Laura,"  said 
the  bear,  smiling,  if  bears  can 
smile. 

"Good  morning,  Fanshen," 
said  Laura  hesitantly.  She  was 
not  yet  certain  that  this  was  the 
magic  bear. 

Fanshen  turned  to  Marigod. 
"Good  morning.  Marigold."  The 
pony  neighed  and  pawed  at  the 
grass  with  his  forefoot. 

"Good  morning,  chicken." 
The  chicken  cackled  In  reply. 
, "Good  morning,  goat."  The 
goat  nodded  to  Fanshen.  His 


of  leaves  moving  in  the  breeze. 

Fanshen  said  quietly,  "Why 
don't  you  stop  collecting  the 
rent,  Laura?" 

Laura  said,  "Huh?" 

Just  stop.  Gather  the  people 
together  and  go  to  the  king, 
everyone  together,  and  tell  him 
that  no  one  wants  to  give  up 
their  money  or  supplies  of  any 
kind  and  you  certainly  don't 
want  to  collect  them  any 
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will  all  the  king's  things?" 

"It's  my  job.  I go  around  and 
collect  rent  from  everybody  for 
the  king." 

"You  mean  people  give  him 
these  things  as  presents?" 

"Well,  no,"  said  Laura.  She 
was  getting  a little  confused 
about  it  all  herself.  "You  see, 
the  king  owns  all  the  land.  The 
people  have  to  pay  him  for 
using  it.  The  give  their  crops,  or 
money,  or  animals,  or 
whatever  they  have.  And  I take 
everything  to  f\is  palace. 
Marigold  helps  me  carry  it  all. 
Except,  I don't  like  to  do  it.  It 
makes  me  sad  to  take  things 
away  frorn  people  and  give 
them  to  the  king,  especially 
when  I have  to  take  from 
people  who  have  no  extrcfs  and 
give  to  the  king  who  is  so  rich 
already." 

Fanshen  turned  to  Marigold 
and  asked,  "Do  you  like  your 
job.  Marigold?"  The  pony  shook 
his  head  and  snorted  in  an 


longer." 

"We  couldn't  do  that!"  Laura 
cried.  But  in  the  back  of  her 
mind  she  was  already  excited 
by  the  idea.  ' 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  maybe  we  could..." 
Laura  looked  at  Marigold.  His 
excitement  was  clear.  His  tail 
swished  back  and  forth,  and  he 
tossed  his  head  and  snorted  at 
her.  Laura  looked  at  Fanshen 
and  saw  that  she  was  smiling,  if 
bears  can  smile.  The  goat  had 
already  started  off  down  the 
road  back  to  Homer's  place. 
Laura's  eyes  followed  the  goat 
as  he  trotted  down  the  road. 
Suddenly  she  was  sure. 
-"We'll  do  it!"  she  cried.  She 
jumped  on  Marigold  and  they 
galloped  back  the  way  they  had 
come.  Laura  looked  back  once 
to  wave  goodby  to  Fanshen,  but 
all  she  could  see  were  shadows 
and  dark  shapes  of  the  woods. 
She  couldn't  tell  if  one  of  them 


everyone's  payment  to  the  king 
back.  There's  not  going  to  be 
any  more  rent." 

Homer  listened  to  Laura  with 
a bewildered  look  on  his  face. 

Laura  said, "Get  ready  to  go. 
We're  all  going  to  the  palace 
together  to  tell  the  king  that  all 
the  land  in  the  kingdom  isn't  his 
anymore.  We'll  divide  it  up 
among  everyone  who  lives 
here." 

"We  can't  do  that!"  yelled 
Homer.  He  had  never  heard  of 
such  a plan. 

"Why  not?"  Laura  shouted 
back,  feeling  more  sure  of 
herself  every  minute. 

"Well..."  Homer  wrinkled  up 
his  forehead,  thinking.  "Well; 
maybe.. .it  sure  would  be  nice 
to  have  my  goat  back.  We'd  all 
go  together?" 

"Yes." 

"OK,"  said  Homer,  still  just  a 
bit  uncertain.  "You  go  ahead  on 
your  pony  and  tell  everyone.  I'll 
get  the  kids  together  and  come 
after  you." 

Marigold  seemed  to  be  as 
excited  at  Laura,  because  he 
ran  faster  than  he  ever  had 
before.  She  leaned  forward 
over  his  neck  and  the  tough 
hairs  of  his  mane  whipped  in 
the  wind,  stinging  her  cheek.  In 
just  a few  minutes,  they  were 
at  Blake's  house.  Marigold  had 
a drink  of  water  while  Laura 
told  Blake,  "Blake,  here's  your 
wool  back.  Things  are 
changing.  We're  all  going 
together  to  the  palace  to  tell 
the  king  we  won't  pay  him 
rent  anymore. 

"But. ..but. ..we've  always 
paid  rent..." 

"Well,  we  won't  anymore," 
said  Laura.  "Why  should  we  all 
work  and  give  him  things, 
while  he  grows  richer  and 
richer  and  lazier  and  lazier?" 

Blake  scratched  his  chin.  "I 
see  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  pen  up  my  sheep  so 
they  don't  wander  off  and  I'll  be 
right  along  behind  you." 

"Homer  and  his  kids  are 
coming  down  the  road, " Laura 
told  him.  "You  come  on  with 
them.  I'll  go  ahead  and  tell  the 
others." 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


WHO  WE  ARE  LETTERS 


Last  month  in  this  space  we  ran  an  article  titled,  ARE  YOU  PROUD  TO  BE  AN 
AMERICAN‘S  This  piece  was  submitted  to  outfront  by  Mike  Federow,  a member  of  the 
Graduate  Student  Senate  at  UMass.  We  would  like  to  apologize  to  Mike  for  leaving  his 
name  off  of  the  article  and  at  the  same  time  apologize  to  our  readers  who  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  positioning  of  the  article  into  thinking  that  it  was  somehow  a continuation 
of  our  collective  statement  which  also  appears  on  this  page.  While  OUTFRONT  takes 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  overall  content  of  the  paper,  signed  articles,  photos,  letters 
etc.,  are  specific  opinions  of  the  writer-artist  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of 
the  OUTFRONT  Collective. 


Outfront  is  produced  each  month  by  a 
fluctuating  group  of  people  known  as  the 
Outfront  Collective.  This  issue  the 
following  persons  worked  together  to  put 
out  the  paper:  Mike  Quinlan,  Alane 
Brodrick,  Steve  Shulman,  Ellen  Bruno, 
CeCe  Homburg,  Jim  Jordan,  Miriam 
Leader,  Dianne  Strum,  Sherwin  Moyston, 
Susan  Markman,  Bob  Gardner,  Lucia 
Bruno,  Ed  Cohen,  and  Lionel  Delevinge. 
What  keeps  us  going  --  and  struggling 
together  - is  some  common  politics  and 
principles  ...  generally  a desire  to  create  a 
non-oppressive  society.  We  are  presently 
funded  through  student  grants  (UMass 
Amherst)  & some  subscriptions,  con- 
tributions, and  ads. 

To  flate  we  have  reached  basic 
agreement  within  the  Collective  on  the 
following  points: 

1)  Workers  should  have  control  over 
their  lives  through  ownership  and  control 
of  the  workplace. 

2)  We  must  build  an  egalitarian  society  - 
with  full  economic,  social  and  political 
equality. 


5)  An  end  to  race,  sex  and  gay  op- 
pression, along  with  that  of  national 
minorities  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.,  is 
a necessity. 

6)  The  U.S.  economic  system,  which 
demands  a profit  for  “owners”  in  the 
provision  of  peoples’  basic  necessities, 
must  be  thrown  out. 

7)  The  free  voice  of  the  people  must  be 
maintained  as  they  only  method  of  fur- 
thering revolutionary  progress.  The 
revolution  is  an  on-going  process  in  need  of 
critical  self-examination. 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for 
OUTFRONT,  but  we  emphasize  that,  as  a 
tool  for  social  change,  articles  should  be 
productive,  and  conducive  to  change  and 
progress.  We  also  ask  that  people  contact 
us  prior  to  submitting  material,  and  that 
articles  follow  these  general  guidelines: 

♦ ♦ * Writing  must  be  clear,  logical,  and 
factual. 

♦ * * Writing  must  be  non-rhetorical  and 

non -dogmatic. 


OUTFRONT  CAN  BE  PICKED  UP  AT 
THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES: 

All  Five  College  Campuses 
Grad.  Student  Senate,  UMass. 

Greenfield  Community  College 
Greenfield  Welfare  Office 
Yellow  Sun 
Hungry  U 

Amherst  Food  Co-op 
Jones  Library 
Bell’s  Pizza 
Equinox 
Survival  Center 
Pete’s  Package  Store 
Amherst  Med.  Center 
Just  Deserts 
Budgar  Drug 
Neighborhood  Center 
Spark  Bookstore 
Globe  Theatre 
Threshold 
^odwill 
^joum 
New  Horizon’s 


Jane’s  Place  > 

Alcohol  Drop-in  Center 

PES  Storefront 

Handworks 

Praktily  Wome 

Borducci 

Sorcerer’s  Apprentice 

Forbes  Library 

Broadside  Bookstore 

Pierce’s  Art  Store 

Landing  Zone 

Lizotte’s  Newsstand 

Peoples’  Free  Dinner  Filling  Station 

Soup  Kitchen 

Country  Comfort 

Rahars 

Harvard  Pizza 
Welfare  Office 
Fitzwillys 

...and  at  various  laundromats  in  Hampshie 
County. 


3)  We  stand  opposed  to  the  U.S.  policy 
of  imperialism  whereby  business  interests 
exploit  the  natural  resources  and  labor  of 
people  of  other  nations  for  profit.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  genocide  that  accompanies 
this  exploitation  such  as  in  the  case  of 
Native  American  nations  and  Puerto  Rico. 
We  support  the  struggle  of  peoples  around 
the  world  for  their  self-determination. 

4)  All  patriarchal  and  hierarchical  in- 
stitutions have  to  be  dismantled  and 
replaced  with  collective  bodies  with  mass 
participation. 


♦ * *The  politics  of  an  article  must  not 
seriously  violate  the  principles  outlined 
above  (Outfront  Collective  has  to  be  the 
judge  of  this) 

♦ * * Material  must  never  be  racist, 
sexist,  anti-gay  in  tone,  style,  intent,  or 
terminology. 

♦ ♦ * Writing  must  not  be  unnecessarily 
divisive  or  sectarian,  although  constructive 
self-criticism  within  the  movement  is 
essential  and  encouraged  by  the  OUT- 
FRONT Collective. 


OPEN  MEETINGS 
OUTFRONT 

1st  3rd  Monday  8nd  9e  4tli  Monday 

Of  Tlie  Montli:  Of  Tlie  Montli: 


Coxnmnnlty  Storefront  Campus  Center, 

81  Market,  N’kampton  UMass. 


7:30  PM 


Confronting  The  “Labor  Party” 


DEAR  OUTFRONT 

As  I walked  through  downtown  Nor- 
thampton one  day  I was  stopped  by  a 
young  man  from  the  “U.S.  Labor  Party” 
collecting  signatures  to  get  their 
presidential  candidate  on  the  ballot.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  sign,  because  I feel  that 
working  people’s  interests  are  being 
ignored  by  most  of  the  present  candidates. 

However,  when  I asked  him  what  the 
“Labor  Party”  was  all  about,  I was  sub- 
jected to  an  insane  lecture  about  “the 
conspiracy  of  Rockefeller,  Kissinger,  the 
CIA,  & terrorist  organizations,  to  threaten 
Northampton  with  a nuclear  attack.” 
When  I asked  about  local  conditions,  all  he 
seemed  clear  about  was  that  “certain  local 
groups  are  part  of  this  fascist  nuclear 
conspiracy.” 

I have  followed  the  work  of  these  groups 
& I feel  that  they  have  been  actively 


defending  the  rights  of  working  people  in 
this  Valley  & throughout  the  U.S.  They 
have  also  been  strong  critics  of  Big 
Business  & corrupt  government.  It  is 
absurd  to  claim  they’re  part  of  a conspiracy 
with  Rockefeller  & the  QA. 

Supposedly  these  groups  include:  the 
July  4th  Coalition  (part  of  the  national 
coalition  for  the  people’s  parade  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  4),  People  for 
Economic  Survival  (a  local  community 
group),  & the-  United  Electrical  Workers 
Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  “U.S.  Labor 
Party”  is  actually  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  working  people  & are  spreading  con- 
fusion & lies  about  the  very  organizations 
that  are  actively  working  in  our  interest. 

John.  Northampton 


A BrotherTn  Need 


Dear  Outfront, 

i am  directing  this  letter  to  you  in  My  ad  is  the  following: 
regards  to  the  following  concert^.  I am  If  anyone  in  the  free  world  can 
presently  incarcerated  and  without  funds  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a lonely 
to  publish  an  ad  for  a fee.  However,  if  you  Black  prisoner,  please  write; 
could  sympathise  with  my  plight,  I would  Mr.  Raynard  Hankins  No.  139-993 
be  very  grateful.  Would  you  please  help  me  P.  O.  Box  69 
in  my  efforts  to  have  my  existence  London,  Ohio  43140 
acknowledged?  Thank  you  for  your 
considerate  concern  and  generosity.  I am. 

Sincerely  yours  in  struggle, 

Raynard  Hankins 


Olef  Nunez,  a leader  of  the  Chilean 

student  movement  during  the  Popular 
Unity  government  of  Salvador  Allende. 
After  the  military  coup  in  Chile  in  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  Nunez  was  tortured  and 
imprisoned  for  two  years. 


Nunez  spoke  at  UMass  on  September 
16th  about  the  brutality  and  repression  of 
the  people  under  the  fascist  military  junta. 
He  also  analyzed  the  prospects  of  the 
Chilean  people  winning  back  their  freedom 
from  the  US-backed  junta. 


October,  1976 


REVIEW : Class  and  Feminism 

by  an  Anarchist-Feminist  Study  Group 


Cbss  and  Feminism  is  a book  pot  out  by 
Diana  Press  ($2.25).  It  is  a collection  of 
articles  written  by  members  of  the  Furies 
collective,  a group  of  lesbian-feminists 
from  the  Washington  area,  some  of  whom 
now  work  with  Quest  magazine.  Written  in 
1972,  it  is  attempting  to  address  and 
overcome  divisions  among  feminists. 

The  book  deals  with  class  attitudes  as 
they  arose  out  of  work  in  the  collective. 
Since  women  did  not  create  patriarchial 
society,  it  has  been  easy  for  upper  and 
middle  class  women  to  evade  the  issue  of 
class.  Upper  class  women  have  recieved 
priviledges  from  class  society  and  act  in 
ways  that  oppress  other  women.  Class  is 
not  defined  or  redefined  theoretically.  Our 
struggle  in  the  women’s  movement  is 
unique,  it  is  defined  and  built  on  our  work 
together  (collectivity)  and  points  up  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  a Marxist  analysis. 
The  essays  in  this  book  define  classism, 
illustrate  how  if.  stratifies  and  alienates 
women  from  each  other,  and  challenges  all 
women  to  face  our  classism. 

“Qass  involves  your  behavior,  your  basic 
assumptions  about  life,  your  experiences 
(determined  by  your  class)  validate  those 
assumptions,  how  you  are  taught  to 
behave,  what  you  expect  from  yourself  and 
from  others,  your  concept  of  a future,  how 
you  understand  problems  and  solve  them. 


how  you  think,  feel,  act." 

The  American  myth  of  a classless 
society,  where  , anyone  who  works  hard 
enough  can  make  it,  promotes  middle-class 
values-predujudices.  Stereotypes  of  lower- 
class  people  exist,  such  as  “working-class 
p>eople  are  shy,  inarticulate  and  unin- 
terested in  ideas”,  but  blunt  and  angry 
when  they  express  themselves.  Or,  when 
lower  class  women  are  refused  work 
because  they’re  not  “polished”  enough,  a 
middle  class  response  is  “anyone  could  get 
that  job.. .they  couldn't  have  really  wanted 
it”  (poor  people  deserve  their  poverty).  The 
point  is  that  middle  class  women  are  not 
recognizing  the  skills  or  priviledges  that 
they  take  for  granted  and  are  dominating 
and  alienating  lower-class  women. 

It  is  a struggle  for  lower-class  women  to 
get  middle-class  radicals  to  recognize  that 
class  is  an  issue  within  groups.  Guilt  from 
being  of  a priviledged  class  blinds  women 
from  seeing  the  judgements  that  they  lay 
on  other  women.  Denial  of  their  class  (my 
uncle  worked  in  a factory),  becoming 
super-defensive  and  taking  the  political  too 
personally,  or  labeling  class  a divisive  issue 
are  ail  ways  of  avoiding  dealing  with  past- 
present  priviledges.  Upper  class  guilt- 
ridden  women  can  be  manipulated  by 
working  class  women  who  are  using  their 
oppression  as  a stepping  stone  for  personal 


power  or  a club  for  personal  grudges”.  The 
working  class  hero  and  the  polite  society 
deb  are  both  lies  to  keep  us  down. 

At  the  time  these  essays  were  written, 
many  middle  class  women  were  choosing 
to  live  an  economically  poorer  lifestyle, 
refusing  to  realize  that  this  decision  was 
oppressive  to  women  who  never  had  that 
choice.  These  were  women  who  were 
rejecting  what  most  women  never  had  and 
couldn’t  get.  “Downward  mobility”  created 
a new  concept,  “radical  chic,”  which  again 
reinforced  women  as  consumers  of 
commodities  that  men  continued  to 
control.  By  suggesting  that  women  do 
drugs  or  shoplift  as  a revolutionary  ac- 
tivity, middle  class  women  were  just  ad- 
ding to  the  burden  of  women  who  had  to 
fight  for  their  daily  existence.  (Middle  class 
women  could  always  pay  their  way  out  of 


criminal  charges,  while  lower  class  women 
ended  up  behind  bars.) 

The  general  conclusion  of  all  the  articles 
is  that  we  need  to  examine  our  own 
position  and  class  in  a capitalist  society.  In 
a movement  where  women  are  struggling 
to  discover  our  collective  strength, 
classism  is  nurtured  subtly  and  destruc- 
tively. Until  we  face  our  classism,  we 
haven’t  faced  ourselves  and  each  other 
honestly.  We  build  trust  among  the  women 
we  work  with  by  respecting  the  strengths  of 
women  who  had  to  fight  to  live  with  dignity 
and  by  sharing  the  benefits  of  other 
women’s  former  privilege.  This  book  was 
written  about  women  by  lesbians,  and 
applies  to  us  all. 

The  Anarchist  - Feminist 
Study  Group 


Sexism  In  Comic  Books 

Demian 


Two  years  ago  I asked  college 
newspaper  cartoonists  in  Western  Mass,  to 
appear  on  my  radio  talk  show.  All  but  one 
of  the  six  drew  images  of  sex  and  violence. 
All  but  one  used  scenarios  of  dope,  sex  and 
violence.  All  but  one  talked  on  the  air 
about  their  strong  interests  in  dope,  sex 
and  violence. 

The  sixth  cartoonist  saw  cartoon 
graphics  as  a political  tool  to  be  used 
within  a cultural  setting;  a language  for 
communicating  ideas  and  ideals.  After 
hearing  aU^the  others,  the  axth  cartoonist 
voiced  the  concern  that  the  cartoonist 
should  be  careful  not  to  become  a cartoon 
herself. 

It  had  not  occured  to  any  of  the  other 
cartoonists,  who  were  all  males,  that  this 
focusing  on  dope  was  pure  escapism,  the 
insistence  on  violence  was  paranoia 
producing,  if  not  paranoia  inspired,  and 
that  the  way  they  focused  on  sex  and 
violence  was  sexism. 

Escapism  is  one  big  reason  for  the 
existence  of  comics,  and  it’s  hard  to  deny 
the  cathartic  nature  of  some  comic  stories. 


By  Lacy  QnacfaieDa 

(Editor’s  note:  The  following  film  review 
was  sent  to  Liberation  News  Service  by 
Lucy  Quacinella,  who  lives  in  Rome.) 

ROME  (LNS)  - Ever  since  filmmaker 
Lina  Wertmuller’s  U.S.  debut  in  1974,  the 
majority  of  American  critics  have  almost 
reverentially  maintained  that  not  only  is 
she  a cinematic  genius,  but  also  a true 
revolutionary  spirit. 

With  few  exceptions,  “establishment”  as 
well  as  alternative  media  and  leftist 
publications  agree  that  she  makes  com- 
mercially viable  and  artistically  valid  films 
that  don’t  compormise  sincere  leftist 
political  ideals.  An  indicative  example  is 
Film  Quarterly.  In  1974,  it  carried  a 
Marxist  analysis  of  some  of  the  major 
elements  in  her  work,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
review  of  Everything  Ready,  declared  that 
“those  who  await  some  new  revolutionary 
development  will  claim  WertmuUer  as 
their  own.” 

That  WertmuUer  is  a thoroughly 
professional  showwoman  with  an 
astonishing  knack  for  the  comic  as  well  as 
the  grotesque  can  hardly  be  denied.  But  is 
all  the  commotion  about  politically 
conscious  cinema  really  justified? 

Consider  Love  and  Anarchy.  Despite  the 
quotation  from  Enrico  Malatesta,  a 19th 
century  anarchist,  the  film  has  no 
politically  revolutionary  moral.  Tunin’s 
infantile  gesture  (the  aborted  attempt  at 


But  we  can  often  see  in  the  comics  a direct 
relationship  between  the  lack  of  craft- 
spersonship  in  drawing  and  story,  and  the 
amount  and  quality  of  violence. 

Sexism  is  another  form  of  violence. 
Sexism  is  exploitive,  oppressive  and  can 
seriously  hurt  people. 

Sexism  produces  role  models, 
programmed  ways  of  behaving,  that 
decrease  the  possiblities  for  creative  in- 
teraction. Lois  Lane  must  always  be 
helpless,  nosey,  meddlesome,  helpless  and 
attractive;  waiting  for  her  man.  Maryjane 
(not  to  mention  Aunt  May)  must  be  forever 
soothing  Peter  Parker’s  furrowed  brow,  as 
he  contemplates  tl^  problems  and  woes  of 
the  world  he  must  face  as  the  Amazing 
Spiderman.  MJ,  unlike  Lois,  doesn’t  even 
get  to  go  on  any  adventures  when  Spidey 
puts  on  his  superhero  underwear. 

Sexism  makes  irrelevant  the  fact  that  the 
US  Constitition  has  a 19th  Amendment. 
Our  capitalist  economy  demands  docile 
wage  earners,  which  means  a pecking 
order,  the  old  missionary  man-on-top- 
woman-on-bottom  posture.  In  this  nation 


assassination)  is  based  on  emotion  and 
instinct  (the  Fascists  kill  a very  dear  friend) 
rather  than  on  any  political  response  to,  or 
analysis  of,  the  world  around  him. 

The  film  may  be  sensitive  to  the  in- 
teraction between  the  personal  and  the 
political,  but  the  individualistic  description 
it  gives  is  thoroughly  unrepresentative  of 
the  development  of  political  consciousness 
among  Italy’s  peasant  and  working  classes, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
Western  Europe.  The  film’s  focus  on  a 
politically  naive  individual  carries  the 
implication  that  the  people  are  unaware, 
unprepared  and  irresponsible,  hardly  a 
revolutionary  conclusion  in  this  case. 

“Swept  Away 

Swept  Away  takes  the  notion  of 
irresponsibility  a step  further.  From  the 
opening  moment  when  the  Milanese  in- 
dustrialists are  swimming  and  sunbathing, 
chattering  about  politics,  taking  jabs  at  the 
right  as  well  as  the  left,  the  film  works  up  to 
the  idea  that  “politics”  boils  down  to  talk, 
jibberish,  confused  babble. 

A capitalist  mistress  and  a proletarian 
servant  find  themselves  on  a deserted 
island  where,  far  from  the  conditioning  of 
society,  the  slave  becomes  master  and  the 
mistress,  slave.  Ostensibly,  it’s  an  allegory 
about  the  oppression  of  the  masses  by  the 
ruling  class;  Gennarino  is  able  to  over- 
whelm the  helpless  Raffaela  when  he  gets 
direct  control  of  the  means  of  jjroduction. 


of  51  per  cent  women,  only  a fraction  have 
professional  jobs.  The  national  average 
puts  the  women’s  wages  at  one  half  that  of 
the  males’. 

The  dominance  of  males  in  the  comic 
book  industry  has  excluded  women  from 
all  aspects  of  production  with  the  ex- 
ception of  colorists,  letterers  and 
secretaries.  Of  the  thousands  of  comics 
I’ve  read,  of  the  hudreds  of  artists  names,  I 
caiTrecall  perhaps  four  who  were  women. 

Within  the  comic  book  industry  no 
woman  has  been  given  a major  comic  book 
character  to  draw  or  script  to  write  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  underground  comix  scene  appears 
to  be  no  better.  The  radical  left  changed 
their  addictions  from  alcohol,  changed  a 
nation’s  consciousness  away  from  war,  but 
never  gave  up  their  heterosexist  male 
dominance.  The  women  had  to  publish 
their  own  cartoon  material,  separate  from 
the  male  comix. 

Sexism  demands  only  two  roles  for  the 
woman-as-object;  the  totally  sexual 
(fullfillment  for  the  male)  or  the  castrating 
bitch  (when  she  doesn’t  put  out).  The 
males  are  forever  having  to  prove  their 


But  how  is  this  newly  found  power  put  to 
use?  He  rapes  Raffaela  and  kicks  her 
around  the  island.  And  Raffaela,  on  her 
part,  becomes  a willing  slave.  Each  reveals 
an  inner  personality  completely  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  politics  they  outwardly 
profess.  The  implication  is  clear:  politics  is 
jive,  deception,  with  each  side  trying  to 
call  the  other’s  bluff. 

And  although  our  sympathies  may  lie 
with  Gennarino  when  he’s  left  flat  at  the 
end,  ripped  off  once  again  by  the  ruling 
class,  his  false  political  posturing  and 
insensitivity  to  the  need  for  fundamental 
change  are  manifest  as  he  kicks  his  wife 
down  the  pier.  Since  exploitation  and 
power  relationships  remain  fundamentally 
the  same  regardless  of  political  ideology  - 
or  so  the  film  implies  - it  essentially  doesn’t 
matter  which  side  of  the  fence  you’re  on. 

Swept  Away’s  treatment  of  the  class 
contradictions  in  capitalist  society  is 
politically  ambiguous.  Although  the  fable 
runs  along  with  classic  jargon  about 
proletarians  and  bosses,  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed;  its  twists  and  switches  are  such 
that  one  really  isn’t  sure  where  the  film- 
maker herself  stands  in  the  end. 

“Mlmr* 

The  story  of  Mimi  - a Southern  worker 
who  goes  North,  becomes  radicalized  in 
the  factory,  but  eventually  gives  up  his 
communist  ideals  under  Mafia  pressure  - is 


masculinity. 

A most  common  theme  in  the  comix  is 
that  of  the  male  character,  who  imagines 
himself  as  a stud,  being  forever  on  the 
lookout  for  some  easy  sex.  Another 
“masculine”  theme  is  the  nomadic 
traveller. 

The  undergrounds  often  maintain  a 
more  blatant  dislike  for  women  in  their 
story  and  graphic  treatment  of  the  male 
character’s  search  for  ego  satisfaction. 
Considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
male  character’s  dread  of  being  sexually 
involved  with  another  male.  The 
preponderance  of  fag  jokes  betray  the 
authors’  fears  for  their  own  sexuality. 

What  remains  for  us  to  do  is  realize  the 
position  our  culture  puts  us  in.  Recognize 
the  dehumanization  of  the  sexism  process, 
work  to  point  it  out  to  others  we  can  reach, 
and  actively  work  to  end  its  grip  on  our- 
selves. Don’t  buy  sexist  comics  and  cer- 
tainly make  efforts  to  produce  alternatives. 

If  we  cannot  be  entertained  by  an 
approach  to  sex  that  is  loving,  warm, 
spiritually  high,  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  a 
healthy  adventure  and  a natural  extension 
of  a friendship  - then  we’re  in  trouble. 


Criticism 


far  from  the  perceptive  social  commentary 
that  most  American  critics  have  claimed  it 
to  be.  Related  only  superficially  to  the 
tradition  of  Italian  neo-realism  (the  post- 
war movement  typified  in  content  and 
aesthetics  by  its  social  committment  and 
focus  on  the  lower  classes).  The  Secuction 
of  Mimi  is  much  closer  to  “commedie 
brillanti,”  a style  characterized  by  the 
familiar  sterotyped  image  of  the  “terrone” 
(derogatory  term  for  Southerner). 

All  the  basic  ingredients  are  there;  a 
ridiculously  narrow-minded,  hypocritical 
macho  male  is  ultimately  done  in  by  his 
own  shortcomings.  Unlike  neo-realism, 
where  dialect  is  the  people’s  natural  voice, 
the  “commedie  brillanti”  use  dialect  to 
reinforce  a caricature.  It’s  the  same 
mechanism  at  work,  for  example,  in 
American  comedies  where  a black  man  is 
scurrying  about,  rolling  his  eyes,  saying 
“Yassah,  Lawdy,  Lawdy!” 

The*  film  has  been  hailed  as  “ex- 
travagantly comic,  energetically 
grotesque,”  but  Wertmuller’s  touch  of 
cinematic  class  adds  nothing  new  to  the 
genre  other  than  the  pretence  of  a leftist 
political  analysis.  For  in  spite  of  its 
proletarian  anti-hero,  the  film’s  political 
implications  are  clearly  conservative.  It 
denies  the  possibility  that  the  South  can 

Continued  on  Page  23 
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MAO  TSE-TUNG 


Mao  Tse-tung,  who  died  on  September 
9,  1976  at  the  age  of  eighty  two,  was  the 
greatest  revolutionary  leader  to  emerge 
during  the  Chinese  revolution.  He  was  the 
person  who  provided  the  major  direction 
and  inspiration  in  guiding  his  aation 
towards  a socialist  future.  His  legacy  will 
guide  the  Chinese  people  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

Chairman  Mao  was  bom  into  a middle- 
peasant  family  in  Shaoshan,  Hunan 
Province,  in  1893  and  was  fortunate  ^ 
enough  to  receive  an  education.  As  a 
young  man  he  held  views  shared  by  many 
bther  inteUectuals  of  his  generation:  deep 
concern  for  China’s  future  and  indignation 
at  the  social  oppression  he  saw  about  him 
within  the  traditional  Chinese  family 
system,  in  class  relationships  in  society, 
and  in  international  relations  among 
nations.  These  concerns  first  led  him  to 
take  up  reformist  views  and  liberal  politics, 
and  then  ultimately  to  become  a 
revolutionary  and  a Marxist. 

In  1921  Mao  Tse-tung  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
and  during  the  first  united  front  with  the 
Kuomintang  (Nationalist  Party)  of  1924- 
1927,  he  was  director  of  the  Kuomintang's 
Peasant  Investigation  Institute.  In  1927  he 
wrote  Report  on  An  Invesdgadon  of  the 
Peasant  Movement  in  Hunan,  in  which  he 


Province.  They  built  up  a mass 
mobilization  to  destroy  landlord  power. 
This  base  became  the  Kiangsi  Soviet 
Republic.  The  other  communist  leaders 
engaged  in  futile  attempts  at  urban  in- 
surrection, resulting  in  further  erosion  of 
the  Party’s  power.  By  1931  the  Kiangsi 
Soviet  Republic  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  but  Mao 
Tse-tung  was  still  out  of  favor  with  the  rest 
of  the  Party’s  leadership. 

Chaing  Kai-shek  was  intent  upon 
destroying  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 
Chinese  Conununist  movement.  While 
China  suffered  repeated  aggression  at  the 
hands  of  Japan  in  the  early  1930s,  Chiang 
launched  five  massive  “extermination” 
campaigns  against  the  Kiangsi  Soviet.  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Chu  Teh  disagreed  with  the 
dogmatists  within  the  Party’s  leadership 
about  how  to  combat  this  threat.  First, 
Mao  Tse-tung  wanted  to  form  a united 
front  with  non-Communist  groups  to  defeat 
Japan.  In  1933  after  the  Japanese  Navy 
attacked  Shanghai,  a section  of  the  KMT 
army  in  Fukien  Province  rebelled  against 
Chiang  because  he  would  not  actively 
resist.  Mao  wanted  to  link  up  with  the 
KMT  rebels,  but  his  views  did  not  prevail 
and  the  rebellion  was  crushed  by  Chiang, 
and  the  Kiangsi  Soviet  remained  isolated. 
Second,  Mao  thought  the  best  way  to  resist 


directed  the  attention  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  the  revolutionary  ferment  brewing 
among  the  oppressed  peasants,  who 
constituted  80  per  cent  of  China’s  t 
population.  Although  Mao  Tse-tung 
believed  that  the  working  class  was  the 
most  advanced  sector  of  the  society,  it  was 
also  very  small  (about  1.5  million  in  a 
nation  of  about  450  million).  Whereas  most 
of  the  communist  Party  leadership  at  that 
time  held  disdainful  views  of  the  peasants, 
Mao  Tse-tung  believed  that  they  were 
potentially  revolutionary.  He  told  his 
citified  comrades  to  rejoice  in  the 
revolutionary  upsurge  in  the  countryside. 
On  the  one  hand,  considering  the  brutality 
of  Ufe  for  the  oppressed  peasants,  their 
revolution  would  of  necessity  be  crude  and 
violent.  In  his  words  “a  revolution  is  not  a 
diimer  party,  caimot  be  so  refined,  so 
leisurely  and  gentle,  so  temperate,  kind,  an 
act  of  violence  by  which  one  class  over- 
throws another."  On  the  other  hand,  his 
respect  for  the  peasants  led  him  to  believe 
that  once  their  demand  for  justice  had 
been  satisfied  and  their  oppressors 
disarmed,  the  peasants  would  not  engage 
in  wanton  cruelty  or  gratuitous  acts  of 
violence. 

Mao  Tse;tung’s  views  were  rejected  by 
most  of  the  Communist  leaders.  Prom  then 
on  until  his  death.  Chairman  Mao  was 
engaged  in  struggle  against  the  tendency 
within  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
towards  dogmatism  and  blind  copying  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  political  and  historical 
experiences. 

In  1927  Chiang  Kai-shek  destroyed  the 
united  front  in  a surprise  attack  upon 
Communists,  Leftists  and  trade  unionists. 
During  the  “White  Terror”  that  followed, 
many  thousands  of  Communist  Party 
members  were  killed.  Mao-Tse-tung  and 
Chu  Teh  (who  died  earlier  this  year)  led  a 
small  band  of  revolutionaries  into  the 
remote  mountains  of  south  Kiangsi 


Chiang’s  “extermination  campaigns”  was  to 
engage  in  mobile  warfare,  relying  upon  the 
mass  support  from  the  peasants.  Again, 
Mao’s  views  did  not  prevail  and  the  Red 
Army  was  forced  into  positional  warfare  as 
the  Kuomintang  closed  in  around  the 
Soviet.  The  Red  Army  was  fighting  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  form  of  warfare^  being 
numerically  and  technically  inferior  to  the 
enemy’s  troops.  The  situation  became 
desperate,  and  in  1935  the  Soviet 
forces  had  to  break  out  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang’s  strangehold  and  seek  a new  base. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  heroic  Long 
March  that  brought  the  Communist 
leadership  to  northwest  China,  Shensi 
Province  and  ultimately  to  victory  against 
Japan,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

As  soon  as  the  Soviet  forces  broke  out  of 
the  encirclement  and  were  able  to  regroup, 
the  Communist  Party  met  at  Tsunyi,  in 
Kweichow  Province  and  elected  Mao  Tse- 
tung  its  Chairman,  a post  he  held  until  his 
death.  This  change  m the  Patty  was  a 
victory  against  dogmansm.  Since  then  Mao 
Tse-tung's  views  of  revolutionary  strategy, 
ideas  of  military  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
his  vision  of  a socialist  future  have 
provided  the  basic  direction  for  the 
Chinese  Communist  Patty.  For  the  past 
twenty-six  years,  they  have  inspired  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  people. 

During  the  war  of  resistance  against 
Japan,  Mao's  leadership  won  enormous 
support  among  the  people  of  northern 
China.  Many  of  the  princq>les  under  which 
China  has  advanced  since  1950  were  first 
applied  during  the  Yenan  period,  from 
1937-1945.  These  principles  include: 

1 .  The  idea  of  the  mass  line,  which  sees 
the  masses  as  the  makers  of  history  and  the 
basis  of  the  Communist  Party’s  strength.  If 
the  Communist  Party  and  political  leaders 
become  isolated  from  the  masses  and  lose 
their  support,  they  will  become  counter- 
revolutionary. Based  upon  this  idea,  Mao 
proposed  that  all  leaders  should  engage  in 


manual  labor  and  not  act  like  a special 
elite.  The  masses  have  to  be  encouraged  to 
watch  over  their  leaders  and  make  sure 
that  they  don’t  take  on  airs.  This  idea  leads 
to  greater  mass  participation  in  the 
political  process  and  inhibits  the  rise  of 
bureaucratism. 

2.  The  idea  of  self-reliance.  This  means 
that  China’s  revolution  cannot  be  entirely 
based  upon  another  nation’s  experience. 
Revolution  cannot  be  “exported”.  China’s 
resistance  to  Japan  and  later  development 
as  a socialist  nation  had  to  come  from  its 
own  efforts,  through  the  release  of  the 
creative  energies  of  the  masses,  and  not 
from  outside  or  from  the  top  down. 

3.  Internadonalism,  or  viewing  China’s 
resistance  to  Japan  and  internal  revolution 
in  world-wide  perspective  and  seeking  a 
world  community  based  upon  mutual 
respect  rather  than  unequal  relations.  Mao 
Tse-tung’s  intemadonaUsm  led  him  to  seek 
alliances  with  anti-fascist  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  and  to  laud  the 
accomplishments  of  Norman  Bethune,  the 
Canadian  physician  who  sacrificed  his  life 
helping  the  Chinese  forces  in  the  war 
against  Japan.  In  more  recent  years  this 
internationalist  perspective  has  led  to 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  Third  World 
nations  against  super-power  domination. 

4.  The  idea  of  a revohidoiiary  united  front, 
in  which  Communists  seek  to  unite  with 
non-Communist  forces  in  struggle  against  a 
common  enemy.  During  the  war  against 
Japan,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
sought  to  mobilize  the  “activist”  forces  in 
resistance  against  Japan,  win  over  the 
“middle  forces”  and  isolate  the  “reac- 
tionary” forces.  This  same  idea  was  applied 
after  the  war  m the  great  land  reform 
campaigns  that  transformed  Chinese  rural 
society.  This  principle  has  been  the  basis  of 
China’s  socialist  transformation  and  it 
underlies  its  foreign  policy. 

' If  Mao  Tse-tung’s  accomplishments  had 
ended  with  the  establis^ent  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  in  1949,  he 
would  still  be  lauded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  persons  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  his  later  accomplishments 
have  been  if  anything,  even  more  ex- 
traordinary and  form  an  important  part  of 
his  legacy. 

Mao  Tse-tung’s  clear  focus  on  the  key 
issues  facing  the  Chinese  people,  his  sense 
of  historical  process,  confidence  in  the 
abilities  of  ordinary  people  to  transform 
themselves  and  their  societies,  his 
humaneness,  and  his  great  optimism  have 
been  a source  of  inspiration  to  the  Chinese 
people,  leading  them  to  hold  him  in  very 
high  esteem  as  a great  teacher. 

Mao’s  views  brought  him  to  lead  China 
along  two  dramatic  paths  in  the  1950’s  aad 
1960’s:  first,  to  reject  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  Communist  Party,  and 
second,  to  attack  certain  trends  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  Both  these 
trends  led  to  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  of  1%6-1969. 

Starting  at  least  in  1956,  Mao  Tse-tung 
developed  strong  reservation  about  the 
pattern  of  economic  development  that  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed  for  China  which 
focussed  upon  heavy  industry  in  urban 
concentration  at  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  peasant  masses,  and 
relying  upon  capitalist  incentives  and  styles 
of  organization  in  the  name  of  efficiency. 
While  this  might  have  led  to  fast  in- 
dustrialization, Mao  Tse-tung  thought  it 
might  have  grave  consequences  for  the 
development  of  socialism.  Instead,  Mao 
propos^  another  type  of  development. 
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seen  in  the  Great  Leap  Forward  of  1957- 
1959,  with  organization  of  communes, 
rural  industrialization,  and  mass 
mobilization  as  the  keys  to  economic  and 
social  transformation.  Although  short-term 
problems  emerged  in  the  Great  Leap 
Forward,  it  still  remains  the  model  under 
which  economic  development  is  occurring 
in  China  today. 

Mao’s  policies  came  under  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union’s  leadership  and  by  some  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  leadership. 
In  /1959  ideological  polemics  between  the 
Chinese  and  Soviet  parties  broke  out  with 
Chairman  Mao  taking  the  lead  in  the 
criticism  of  “revisionism”,  (changing  of 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  in  such  a way  as 
to  de-emphasize  class  struggle).  In  the 
same  year,  he  resigned  from  his  position  as 
head  of  state,  in  part  in  response  to  strong 
criticism  from  revisionist  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders.  From  then  on  until  he 
launched  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1965, 
Chairman  Mao  found  himself  more  and 
more  estranged  from  the  direction  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  was  taking. 
Instead  of  relying  upon  mass  support  and 
mass  mobilization  to  transform  society, 
the  Party  proposed  profit  and  wage  in- 
centives, and  de-emphasized  collective 
agriculture.  Moreover,  the  Party  seemed  to 
be  developing  into  an  elitist  group, 
separate  from  the  needs  of  the  masses. 

Mao  Tse-tung’s  answer  to  this  trend  was 
to  launch  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  late 
1965.  In  this  momentous  event,  masses  of 
young  people  became  mobilized  and 
criticized  their  leadership.  Ultimately  the 
entire  Party  hierarchy  came  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  millions  of  persons.  Liu 
Shao-ch’i,  President  of  the  People’s 
Republic,  and  principal  exponent  of  the 
revisionist  trend,  was  denounced  and 
removed  from  his  posts,  and  all  officials 
went  into  a new  movement  to  learn  from 
the  masses  by  living  in  the  countryside  for 
months  at  a time. 

The  significance  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  and  of  the  ideological 
discussion  that  Mao  Tse-tung  inspired 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  the 
realization  that  inequalities  continue  to 
exist  under  socialism  and  must  be  struggled 
against  if  society  is  to  advance.  The 
question  of  how  to  advance  towards 
socialism  rather  than  regress  towards 
capitalism  or  feudalism  is  basic,  and  in  this 
reject  Chairman  Mao  has  played  a major 
role  by  issuing  statements  (teachings  or 
^directives)  that  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  key  political  issues  and  have  set  the 
framework  over  which  debate  and  struggle 
occurs.  The  campaign  to  criticize  Con- 
fucius and  Lin  Piao  (1974),  the  campaign  to 
implement  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  to  restrict  bourgeois  right 
(1975-1976)  and  more  recently  to  criticize 
Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  have  all  been  deeply 
influenced  by  Mao  Tse-tung’s  statements 
addressing  themselves  to  the  central 
political  and  ideological  issues. 

As  a person  deeply  conscious  of  his  own 
mortality,  in  recent  years  Chairman  Mao 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  issue  of 
“revolutionary  successors”,  or  the  next 
generation  of  political  leaders.  He  exerted 
his  utmost  to  leaving  behind  him  a legacy 
that  would  in^ire  the  very  best  qualities  in 
future  generations  and  he  tried  to  advance 
the  theoretical  framework  under  which  to 
consider  the  problems  of  developing 
socialism. 
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‘ ‘ WE  JOIN  HIS  PEOPLE 
IN  MOURNING  HIM  ’ ' 

— Ida  Pruitt 

I have  long  aspired  to  reach  for  the  clouds, 

Again  I come  from  afar 

To  climb  Chingkangshan,  our  old  haunt. 

Past  scenes  are  transformed, 

Orioles  sing,  swallov/s  sv^irl, 

Streams  purl  everywhere 
And  the  road  mounts  skyward. 

Once  Huangyangchieh  is  passed 

No  other  perilous  place  calls  for  a glance. 

Wind  and  thunder  are  stirring. 

Flags  and  banners  are  flying 
Wherever  men  live. 

Thirty-eight  years  are  fled 
With  a mere  snap  of  the  fingers. 

We  can  clasp  the  moon  In  the  Ninth  Heaven 
And  seize  turtles  deep  down  in  the  Five  Seas: 

We'll  return  amid  triumphant  song  and  laughter. 
Nothing  is  hard  in  this  world 
If  you  dare  to  scale  the  heights. 

MAO  TSE  TUNG  May  1 965 


“If  we  have  shortcomings,  we  are  not 
afraid  to  have  them  pointed  out  and 
criticized,  because  we  serve  the  people. 
Anyone,  no  matter  who,  may  point  out  our 
shortcomings.  If  he  is  right,  we  will  correct 
them.  If  what  he  proposes  will  benefit  the 
people,  we  will  act  upon  it.”  (“Serve  the 
People”,  Sept.  8,  1944) 
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; The  problems  that  Mao  Tse-tung  ad- 
t dressed  himself  to  in  the  past  decade  are 
problems  that  will  continue  to  surface  in 
^ China  for  generations  to  come.  They  are 
questions  of  how  to  advance  towards  a 
more  just  and  equal  society,  how  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  power,  and  how  to 
prevent  the  restoration  of  retrogressive 
class  relationships.  Just  as  struggles  existed 
during  Chairman  Mao’s  life  over  these 
issues,  they  will  continue  to  occur  after  his 
death,.  Mao  Tse-tung’s  unique 
contribution  to  China’s  development  has 
been  to  continue  to  raise  these  issues 
before  the  Chinese  people,  to  raise  them  in 
such  a way  as  to  develop  their  ideological 
understanding,  and  above  all,  to  inspire 
people  with  confidence  and  courage  in 
''  facing  the  future. 


“Communism  is  at  once- a complete 
system  of  proletarian  ideology  and  a new 
social  system.  It  is  different  from  any  other 
ideological  and  social  system,  and  it  is  the 
most  complete,  progressive,  revolutionary 
and  rational  system  in  human  history.  The 
ideological  and  social  system  of  feudalism 
has  a place  only  in  the  museum  of  history. 
The  ideological  and  social  system  of 
capitalism  has  also  become  a museum 
piece  in  one  part  of  the  world  (in  the  Soviet 
Union),  while  in  other  countries  it 
resembles”a  dying  person  who  is  sinking 
fast,  like  the  sun  setting  beyond  the 
western  hills”,  and  will  soon  be  relegated  to 
the  museum.  The  communist  ideological 
and  social  system  alone  is  full  of  youth  and 
vitality,  sweeping  the  world  with  the 
momentum  of  an  avalanche  and  the  force 
of  a thunderbolt.  (“On  New  Democracy”, 
January  1940) 


“We  Communists  are  like  seeds  and  the 
people  are  like  the  soil.  Wherever  we  go, 
we  must  unite  with  the  people,  take  root, 
and  blossom  among  them.”  (“On  the 
Chungking  Negotiations”,  Oct.  17,  1945) 
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of  the  Ford  Foundation;  Robert  Mc- 
Namara is  head  of  the  World  Bank; 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  my  Vermont  neighbor, 
sits  in  splendid  retirement,  except  when 
he’s  called  upon  by  the  President  to  offer  a 
little  top  level  advice,  like  what  the  US 
should  do  about  Panama. 

And  behind  these  men,  the  visible  ones 
in  power,  sit  the  invisible  ones  - the 
nameless,  faceless  men  still  running  their 
big  mulinational  corporations,  and  their 
banks,  still  making  money  Hand  over  fist 
from  our  labor,  living  in  luxury,  ruling  over 
us  all,  ruling  us  still  in  spite  of  the  human 
agony  they  cause,  ruling  us  now  as  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  had  never  happened 

It  is  because  these  men  control  our 
society  and  because  our  laws  are  basically 
made  to  protect  their  interests,  that  banks 
have  come  to  be  viewed  as  sacrosanct 
institutions  - banks,  which  epitomize  what 
capitalism  is  all  about.  Banks  which  are  not 
the  neutral  innocuous  providers  of  service 
their  advertising  campaigns  would  have  us 
believe,  but  a major  part  of  the  forces  of 
reaction  and  oppression.  It  is  the  banks 
that  2ire  fleecing  New  York  City, 
demanding  and  getting  cut  backs  in  social 
services  so  that  they  can  reap  interest  from 
their  loans.  It  is  the  banks  that  are 
destroying  the  inner  cities  by  redlining 
local  neighborhoods  while  using  neigh- 
borhood savings  to  finance  suburban 
investment.  And  it  is  the  banks  that  un- 
derwrite nuclear  power,  keep  the  racist 
white  government  of  South  Africa  in 
power,  and  by  their  discriminatory  policies 
make  sure  that  women  have  an  impossible 
time  gaining  financial  independence. 
Woody  Guthrie  said  it  all:  “Some  will  rob 
you  with  a six  gun,  some  with  a fountain 
pen.” 


I consider  it  one  of  the  diabolic  bam- 
boozles of  th^  capitalist  society  that  the 
policeman  who  died  in  that  Boston  robbery 

- a plain  working  man  with  nine  kids  - 
should  lay  down  his  life  protecting  the 
wealth  of  those  rich  and  powerful  finan- 
ciers. It  is  the  same  bamboozle  that  young 
men  fell  victims  to  during  the  Vietnam 
War  - or  any  imperialist  war  for  that  matter 

- fighting  and  dying  for  something  utterly 
opposed  to  their  interests. 

I am  not  trying  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
a man  did  die  in  this  robbery.  But  murder, 
like  everything  else,  is  a term  that  the  state 
can  manipulate  to  suit  its  own  ends.  When 
a man  kills  in  a war,  it  is  called  patriotism 
or  heroism  and  he  is  decorated.  And  when 
a cop  shoots  someone  he’s  after  it’s  called  a 
“fatal  shooting  in  self  defense”  and  he 
doesn’t  get  prosecuted.  But  when  a 
policeman  is  killed,  the  cry  goes  out  for 
blood. 

I ask  you  to  consider  this:  If  it  were  Nazi 
Germany  we  were  talking  about,  all  sorts 
of  acts  of  resistance  might  seem  acceptalbe 
to  us  - going  underground,  sabotaging  the 
war  effort,  resisting  by  various  methods 
whenever  the  SS  came  to  take  people 
away,  robbing  banks  to  raise  money  for  the 
resistance  movement,  blowing  up  trains  so 
that  troops  and  supplies  could  not  get  to 
where  they  were  needed,  destroying 
ammunition  dumps,  sabotaging  industry. 
Because  we  see  so  clearly  the  evils  of  Nazi 
Germany,  we  castigate  the  image  of  the 
“good  Germans”  who  turned  their  heads 
the  other  way  and  allowed  the  horrors  to 
continue.  While  some  might  not  use  every 
tactic  of  the  resistance,  we  certainly  would 
not  condemn  and  want  to  imprison  those 
whose  tactics  we  disapproved  of.  Most  of 
us,  indeed,  would  applaud  whatever  was 
done  to  resist  it. 


The  US  is  not  Nazi  Germany  to  be  sure  - 
we  do  not  have  fascism  here  yet  - there  is 
some  freedom  of  movement,  some  room 
for  opposition  still  - but  the  destruction  we 
wreaked  on  Vietnam  was  _as  bad  as 
anything  Nazi  Germany  ever  did.  And  we 
owe  no  apologies  to  those  who  caused  the 
war  for  watever  we  did  in  resistance  to 
that.  Maybe  to  the  Vietnamese,  for  not 
having  done  enough,  soon  enough  and  for 
doing  things  that  were  ill-advised  and 
tactically  wrong.  Maybe  to  each  other, 
because  we  didn’t  always  treat  each  other 
well,  did  things  that  alienated  people  and 
turned  them  away  from  the  movement,  not 


out  of  some  deliberate  malevolence,  but 
because  we  ourselves  sometimes 
manifested  the  characteristics  of  a society 
we  so  much  wanted  to  change.  Yes,  we  did 
make  many  mistakes.  Some  of  us,  ad- 
vancing through  various  stages  of 
militancy,  feeling  our.selves  living  in  an 
apocalyp.se,  acting  on  beliefs  which  made 
sense  to  us  at  the  time,  and  lacking  any 
deep  understanding  of  strategy  and 
revolutionary  theory,  engaged  in  acts 
ranging  from  street  fighting  to  trashing  to 


bombing.  Now  we  Know  it  was  not  the 
apocalypse,  that  the  struggle  is  really  a 
long  on-going  affair  in  which  it  is  crucial  to 
build  mass  support,  and  that  some  of  the 
things  we  did  at  the  height  of  our 
passionate  outrage  were  not  the  best 
tactics  to  win  that  support. 

But  we  owe  no  apologies  to  the  US 
government  or  to  the  rulers  and 
manipulators  of  our  society.  And  certainly 
I do  not  believe  that  they  have  any  right  to 
judge  us  for  what  we  may  have  done 
wrong. 

But  Susan  is  being  judged,  in  the  har- 
shest way  possible,  and  her  entire  future  is 
at  stake. 

What  good  does  her  life  sentence  (or  for 
that  matter  even  her  spending  one  day  in 
prison)  do  for  any  of  us?  She  is  not 
someone  we  need  to  be  protected  against, 
she  is  not  a crazy  killer,  a wanton  destroyer 
of  lives.  She  is  a person  of  deep  conviction 
and  equally  deep  compassion.  Moreover, 
she  has  not  stood  still  as  an  anti-war  ac- 
tivist. Her  political  beliefs  have  deepened 
and  expanded  to  include  a vivid  un- 
derstanding of  womens’  oppression  and  a 
fervent  commitment  to  work  to  end  it. 

We  need  her  in  the  women’s  movement. 
We  all  need  her  - out,  here,  with  us,  now! 
We  need  her  because  we  have  a movement 
still  to  build,  a society  still  to  change.  We 
are  moving  into  more  troubled  times  - the 
flight  of  capital  and  industry  from  the  US 
will  mean  increased  hardships,  more 
unemployment,  less  social  services, 
mounting  frustrations  of  the  people.  With 
that  perhaps  more  resistance,  hence  more 
repression.  ^ 

There  is  a bunch  of  crazy  killers  loose, 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  them.  Their  guns 
are  aimed  at  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
Angola  and  Korea  and  Chile  and  Italy  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  wherever  a challenge  is 
made  to  the  capitalist  right  to  plunder. 

And  the  guns  are  aimed  at  us.  The 
ammunition  is  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  S-1, 
Operation  Chaos,  Grand  Juries,  legal  trials, 
illegal  harassments,  and  outright  murder. 

The  real  criminals  are  stalking  us.  They 
Want  to  put  us  away,  silence  us,  render  us 
impotent,  all  of  us  who  oppose  injustice 
and  oppression,  all  of  us  who  “conspire”  to 
build  a better  world,  , , , 
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PEOPLES’  POETRY 


Country  HI 


An  Answer  To  A Man’s  Question, 
Women’s  Liberation?” 


’What  Can  1 Do  About 


Amerika,  how  I long  to  set  you  free, 

to  heal  the  bitterness, 

absolve  the  sins, 

even  to  the  last  ugly  memory. 

I want  to  take  away  your  color  TV’s, 
and  show  you  how  to  look  at  your  mountains 
and  your  sky, 

let  you  really  see  the  prairies  and  forests 
you  so  proudly  sing. 

I want  to  take  away  your  cars, 
and  give  you  time  to  walk  by  the  roadside, 
and  learn  how  the  patient  ivy  works  its  will 
on  concrete, 

and  how  the  wintergrefett'^rowa 
on  a rocky  slope,  ' ' 

let  you  hear  the  sound  of  v 

twigs  snapping  under-ii|eittt' ' • 

I want  to  take  away  yoar«tttbs^dy«^rb»rSf 
your  whorehouses  and  your  Jkoyies, 

I want  to  take  away  jaeur  aeedlw' 
and  your  jars  of  pdla, 
and  introduce  you  to  ytMiT  elliildraii,  ' 

I want  you  to  watch  gmw,, 
so  you  will  no  longer  jferf  -X,-'  ' t 
the  urge  to  kill  them. 

Amerjka,  I want  to  give  ypu  ^ ' 

everything  that  is 
to  offer  comfort  in 
an  alternative  to  self 
I wish  for  your  rebi 
in  as  little  suffering 
but  I know  the  pain'j 
You  will  hurt  me  an 
but  I’ll  plead  your 
Against  the  righteou^'i^ 
and  brothers. 

I will  ask  that  a city  be  8|Mired  ^ 
for  one  honest  soul.  - 

I will  ask  for  a second,  and  third 
and  hundredth  chance. 

I will  never  leave  you, 
and  I will  not  betray',  ' 

I will  hold  your  freedtm*  h^fher  than  my  own. 
And  I will  grieve  for  tuy  inability 
to  save  you  from  youi^lf. 

Loving  you,  (and  it  can  only  be  called  love)  j 
I wait  for  the  day  when  the  sun  rises 
and  I find  that  you  no  Icmger  wish  to  crush  me. 
Amerika,  I wish  you  were  a better  lover. 

— Susan  Saxe 
(See  article  this  OUTFRONT) 


To  my  brothers  and  sistersall  over  the  world 

To  my  brothers  and  sisters  all  over  the  world. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  whats  on  your  minds. 

Speak  and  say  I have  spoken.  If  they  have  listened 
they  will  know  what  you  have  spoken  of  and  that  you 
have  spoken  of  truth.  And  if  someone  asks  you  to  speak 
again  then  you  will  know  that  the  person  who  asks  you 
to  speak  again  was  not  listening  at  all.  And  it  is  said 
he-she  who  did  not  listen  will  make  all  others  bad. 

And  will  have  all  others  go  against  what  you  have 
spoken  of.  He-she  who  does  not  understand  that  you 
have  spoken  of  People  Love.  Freedom,  and  Togetherness. 
Then  he-she  does  not  need  to  be  called  comrade. 

Even  though  she-he  doesnot  belong  do  not  hate  him-her. 

Love  him-her  j ust  as  you  have  loved  anyone  else. 

Say  to  him-her  you  do  not  speak  like  a comrade 

but  you  are  a comrade.  So  speak  what's  on  your  mind 

but  listen  to  what  other  people  have  to  say.  Do  not  try  to  force 

bad  on  to  others  because  you  think  of  bad.  Let  others  think 

what  they  think  and  you  think  what  you  think.  Just 

remember  you  are  a comrade  and  you  should  not 

turn  your  back  to  a comrade,  say  I do  not  agree 

but  we  will  try  to  work  out  our  problems  like  brother-sisters. 

And  I love  you  all  anyway 


TARA  LORETTA  HARRIS 

...is  a 16  year-old  youth  in  the  Advocate  Program  at  U Mass. 


TO  AN  OLD  MAN  MAO  TSE  TUNG 
the  last  morning 

You  lie  in  bed. 

There  was  a time,  long  ago  - 

the  young  mind’s 
hand  entered  a bee’s  nest 
of  semi-feudal  conditions. 

It  was  stung  all  over,  bleeding 
a trail  of  need  over  the  ground. 

From  the  past,  random  images: 

a body  sprawled  on  the  floor, 
axed  to  death 
by  a landlord^  'x 

an  hysit^cal  woman  saying 
“If  oi4y  we  could  kill  Confu<^$^, 
spill  hb  blood,  escape  from  It^isshadow 
of  1^  tyrannical,  classical  prese.” 


The  nraginadon’s 
{tfoliferations  ,.. 


Wear  a dress. 

Wear  a dress  that  you  made  yourself,  or  bought  in  a dress  store. 
Wear  a dress  and  underneath  the  dress  wear  elastic,  around  your 
hips,  and  underneath  your  nipples. 

Wear  a dress  and  underneath  the  dress  wear  a sanitary  napkin. 
Wear  a dress  and  wear  sling  back,  high  heeled  shoes. 

Wear  a dress,  with  elastic  and  a sanitary  napkin  underneath, 
and  sling  back  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  walk  down  telegraph 
avenue. 

Wear  a dress,  with  elastic  and  a sanitary  napkin  and  sling  back 
shoes  on  telegraph  avenue  and  try  to  run. 

Find  a man. 

Find  a nice  man  who  you  would  like  to  ask  you  for  a date. 

Finda  nice  man  who  will  ask  you  ftw  a date. 

Keep  your  r^ess  on. 

Ask  the  nice  m^  who  asks  yotifor  a date  to  come  to  dinner. 
Cook  the  nice  man  a dbmer  is  ready  before  he 

rsoiaes  and  youedress  is  niceiand  clean  and  wear  a smile. 

T^l  the  nice  nsan  you’re  a virgin,  or  you  don’t  have  birth  control, 
oryou  would'like  toget  toknowhhB  better. 

Keep  your  dress  on. 


Go  to  ^^giovies  by  yourself. 


Then  it  was  spring 
the  ground  loaded 
with  white  " 
cherry  blossoms. 

In  June  ^ 

there  were  rumors 
of  bubonic  plague 
in  the  north. 

Edgar  Snow  wrote 

“the  glittering  roofs  of  the  palaces.” 

What  were  you  thinking  then? 

Of  the  Yellow  River. 

Of  your  Buddhist  mother  ... 

You  are  older  now. 

Despicable  birds  of  wax 
next  in  the  ears 
of  counterrevolutionaries. 

What  floats  by,  what  fragments? 

Calloused  peasant  hands  raised^ 
spears  with  red  flags 
strung  to  them! 


Now,  through  the  window: 
the  flowering  locust 
of  the  last  enigma. 

For  you,  this  is  not  difficult 

even  if  the  speeches  of  the  wind 
do  grow  gradually 
strange,  deranged. 

Once  before  you  die.  say  it 

“Revolution  is  the  people's  heart  made  visible.” 

Let  those  who  want  to 

snicker  and  bicker  over  their  gradations 

of  zero. 

In  their  graves  . 
the  emperors 
cannot  drive  you 
out  of  their  minds: 

bandit  who  stole  their  jade  birdcages. 

Soon  the  snow  will  fly  like  willow  catkins. 

Then  spring,  with  its  bamboo  shoots. 

Then  snow  again,  heavy 
as  plum  blossoms 

And  we  will  remember  you:  believer  - 

in  people,  scientist 
of  struggle. 


Robert  Bohm 
Cultural  Workers  Collective 


Find  a;?ioh%  ^ | 

Iron  y<«*r  dress.' 

'Wear  your  ironed  dress  and  premise ’^the  bosa-  you  won’t  get 
pregnant  (which  inyonr  caseis  predictable)  andyou  like  to  type, 
be  sincere  and  wear  your  smile.: 

^;^Ftod  a job  or  get  on  welfare.# 

^ Borrow  a child  and  get  on  welfare.  \ | 

JBottow  a cluld  and  stay  in  the  imuse  all  day  witb'the  child,  or  go 
to  the  public  park  with  the  fehild,  and  tjdce  the  child  to  the 
welfare  office  and  cry  and  say  your  man  left  you  and  be  humble 
and';wearyour  dress  and  your  smile,  and  donT  talk  back,  keep 
your  dress  on,  cook  more  nice  dinners,  stay -a  way  from  telegraph 
avenue,  and  still,  you  won’t  know  the  half  of  it,  not  in  a million 
years.  .*  / 

~ Susan  Griffin 


jSi.;.  .. 


ni 

I Argue  My  Case 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

I have  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  appear 

before  you  in  the  guise 

(disguise)  t)f  every  woman: 

to  you,  sir,  I was  the  dumb  hand 

that  wiped  your 

table, 

to  you,  sir,  a flimsy  black 
skiTt  on  legs, 
to  you,  some  hard 
down-on-me  woman  who  might 
(or  might  not)  yet 
be  downed  again. 

To  him,  an  ass, 
to  him,  a breast,  a leg 
to  him. 

To  that  one,  just  another  woiking  bitch. 

To  each,  another  history,  to  each 
another  (partial)  lie. 

We  women  are  liars,  you  say. 

(It  is  written.) 

But  you  have  made  us  so. 

We  are  too  much  caught  up  in  cycles,  you  say. 
But  your  gods  cannot  prevent  that. 

So  we  act  out  our  cycles, 
one  or  many, 

in  the  rhythm  of  what  has  to  be 
(because  we  say  so) 
our  common  destiny. 

And  so,  before  you  are  taken  in  by  one  of  our 
perfect  circles, 

remember  also  that  we  are  in  perfect 
motion. 

And  when  you,  (and  you  wiU,) 
run  counter  to  the  flow  of  revolution, 
the  wheel  of  women  will  continue  to  turn, 
and  grind  you  . 

so  fine. 


— Snsao  Saxe 
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Loilisville  Bussing 
Proceeds  Despite 

Klan  Opposition 

Guardiaii 

A desegregation  plan  began  operating 
smoothly  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  last  week 
despite  the  predawn  bombing  of  a local 
high  school  and  three  nights  of  violent 
demonstrations  by  racists  against  court- 
ordered  busing. 

The  schools  opened  quietly  Sept.  1 
under  the  busing  plan  and  have  had  normal 
class  attendance  for  the  first  five  days.  The 
bombing  and  the  protest  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  elements  and  others 
- but  not  the  students  or  their  families. 

Apparently  enraged  by  the  success  of 
the  desegregation  plan,  racists  set  off  a 
dynamite  blast  that  blew  a radiator  through 
the  floor  of  the  Male  High  School  lobby 
five  days  after  the  schools  had  opened. 
Louisville  was  the  scene  of  racist  attacks 
when  school  opened  last  year. 

Another  city  where  court-ordered 
busing  wen't  into  effect  for  the  first  time 
and  without  incident  was  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Some  18,000  of  the  school  system’s  40,000 
pupils  were  bused  to  school.  “The 
gratifying  thing  is  that  a lot  of  parents  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  busing  are  working  to 
make  it  a success,”  said  School  Superin- 
tendent John  Maxwell. 

Aim 

Wins  Victories 

I Guardian) 

The  growing  struggle  to  defeat  the 
government’s  frame-up  of  Native 
Americans  fighting  for  sovereignty  and 
self-determination  is  showing  positive 
results. 

On  Sept.  9,  a St.  Louis  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  the  convictions  of  two 
American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  ac- 
tivists. 


Dino  Butler’s  September  1975  con- 
viction on  charges  of  “possession  of  a 
weapon  by  a convicted  felon”  was  over- 
turned. The  decision  releases  Butler  from 
Leavenworth  federal  prison,  where  he  has 
served  almost  a year  of  a five-year  sentence 
on  that  charge.  Along  with  AIM  activist 
Robert  Robideau,  the  AIM  leader  was 
^ acquitted  in  July  of  the  killing  of  two  FBI 
agents  who  shot  their  way  into  the  Pine 
Ridge  (S.D.)  Indian  Reservation  in  June 
1975. 


The  court  also  reversed  the  conviction 
of  activist  Carter  Camp  on  several  charges 
growing  out  of  the  1973  Wounded  Knee 
confrontation.  Camp  did  not  show  up  for 
sentencing  in  June  1975  after  he  was 
convicted  and  was  arrested  in  Chicago  this 
May.  He  was  sentenced  to  five  years  on  the 
Wounded  Knee  conviction  and  six  months 
for  being  a fugitive.  His  attorneys  will  ask 
that  the  time  Camp  has  already  served  be 
applied  to  his  six-month  sentence. 


On  another  front,  activist  Jimmy  Eagle  - 
charged  along  with  Butler,  Robideau  and 
Leonard  Peltier  with  the  killing  of  the  two 
FBI  agents  at  Pine  Ridge  - had  his  charges 
dropped  last  week.  As  the  government  well 
knew,  he  was  not  even  in  Pine  Ridge  at  the 
time  of  the  incident. 


NAMIBIA 

MASS  TORTURE 

South  African  occupation  troops  have 
made  the  Namibian  territory  bordering 
Angola  into  a 1000-mile-long  “free-fire 
zone.” 

Mass  murder,  mass  arrest  and  mass 
torture  facilitated  establishment  of  the 
“cordon  sanitaire.”  Between  40,000  and 
50,000  Namibian  people  have  been 
“removed”  from  the  area  in  the  past  three 
months,  according  to  Sean  Macbride,  UN 
commissioner  for  Namibia.  The  purpose; 
to  deny  South  West  African  People’s 
Organization  (SWAPO)  fighters  use  of 
neighboring  liberated  Angola  as  a secure 
rear  base  and  to  stop  the  flow  of  material 
aid  across  the  border. 

A South  African  soldier  and  several 
clergymen  have  now  come  forward  with 
detailed  accounts  of  the  terror  campaign 
Pretoria  is  waging  in  northern  Namibia. 
“My  battalion  swept  60  square  miles, 
moving  at.a  half-mile  a day,”  South  African 
soldier  Bill  Anderson  said  in  a sworn 
statement  given  last  week  in  London  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian.“Every  male  over 
the  age  of  puberty  was  brought  in.  The 
orders  were  to  kill  those  who  ran  and 
arrest  those  who  did  not  run.  All  the 
arrested  men  were  beaten,  torured  and 
interrogated  without  exception. 

“For  the  first  two  hours  of  detention  the 
troops  had  a free  hand,”  Anderson  stated. 
“I  regularly  saw  beating  beatings  with  fists, 
boots  and  rifles,  burning  with  cigarette 
ends  and  the  filling  of  mouths  with  sand.” 

Torture  periods  would  begin  at  9 pm 
when  the  soldiers’  club  closed,  he  recalled. 
“The  screams  would  go  on  until  well  after 
midnight.  Officers  boasted  in  front  of  me 
of  using  field  telephones  for  electric  shock 
torture  to  the  genitals,  nipples  and  ears.  It 
was  common  knowledge  that  this  was 
being  done.” 

According  to  the  South  African  soldier, 
all  “suspects”  - i.e.,  anyone  caught  in  the 
area  - were  subjected  to  inhuman  con- 
ditions before  being  sent  on  to  a South 
African  army  camp  at  Ondongwa.  Prior  to 
“transfer”  prisoners  were  either  kept 
handcuffed  to  trees  or  in  pits  at  night.  (The 
operation  took  place  during  the  Namibian 
winter  - U.S.  siunmer-  with  night  tem- 
peratures approaching  the  freezing  point.) 
“Su^ects  were  handcuffed  to  trees  ckessed 
only,  in  loincloths  and  drenched  in  cold 
water,”  Anderson  said.  “I  was  the  cook  and 
the  only  food  I know  they  were  given  was 
scraps  once  a day  which  were  piled  in  a big 
bin.” I 

When  the  rounded-up  Namibians  were 
finally  sent  to  the  army  camp,  a number  - 
reportedly  about  40  out  of  1000  held  - were 
charged  with  “terrorism  offenses.”  “Those 
not  charged  were  ordered  to  fill  sandbags 
endlessly  while  soldiers  emptied  them  and 
ordered  to  fill  the  bags  again.  They  filled 
the  bags  with  their  bare  hands,”  Anderson 
reported. 

Other  members  of  the  battalion  who  are 
still  in  South  Africa  have  since  confirmed 
the  soldier’s  story.  “I  would  have  done  the 
same  as  Bill  if  I had  been  in  England,”  one 
told  the  Washington  Post.  Anderson  faces 


possible  charges  under  the  Official  Secrets 
Act  if  he  returns  to  South  Africa.  He  is  due 
to  report  back  to  active  duty  next  week 
and  will  consider  a deserter  if  he  does  not 
appear.  The  South  African  Rand  Daily 
Mail  had  the  Anderson  revelations  set  in 
type  last  week,  but  was  prevented  from 
going  to  press  with  the  story  by  a last- 
minute  order  from  the  official  censor  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defense. 

Several  Anglican,  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
clergy  in  Namibia  have  also  reported  in- 
terviewing torture  victims  and  seeing 
maimed  limbs  and  other  wounds  resulting' 
from  brutal  treatment.  “Torture  has 
become  a cultural  trend  in  the  northern 
area,”  one  priest  also  told  a Manchester 
Guardian  correspondent  in  Windhoek.  He 
had  just  returned  from  the  Ovamboland 
border  area  where  he  witnessed  a torture 
center  in  operation  at  the  Oshakati  military 
base.  His  report  was  confirmed  by  a South 
African  soldier.  The  priest  also  noted  that 
any  people  or  livestock  who  stray  into  the 
“free-fire  zone”  are  shot  on  sight. 

Further  significant  information  about 
South  African  operations  in  the  Namibia- 
Angola  border  region  - on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier  - was  reported  by  a Manchester 
Guardian  correspondent  in  Cape  Town 
Sept.  5.  Statements  taken  in  Cape  Town 
from  a South  Africem  national  serviceman 
stationed  in  the  zone  from  May  to  August 
revealed  the  existence  of  special  crack 
units  - known  as  “recce”  troops  operating 
in  Namibia.  “Recce”  units  have  a dual 
assignment,  he  said  - attacking  SWAPO 
base  camps  in  the  border  areas  and 
training  Unita  and  FNLA  soldiers  to  fight 
against  the  Angolan  government. 

The  South  African  elite  forces  “actually 
fight  with  them  (Unita-FNLA)  disguised  as 
guerrillas  using  black  greasepaint  and 
South  African-manufactured  AK47 
machine  guns.”  the  serviceman  reported. 
Three  soldiers  from  his  own  company  had, 
he  noted,  “fought  with  the  FNLA  to  knock 
up  a few  MPLA-govemed  villages.” 

The  soldier  further  stated  that  Unita 
troops  were  being  trained  by  the  South 
African  army  in  Ovamboland,  Namibia, 
and  that  South  African  troops  were  still 
occupying  an  area  of  Angola  15  miles  from 
the  Namibian  border. 

In  a related  development,  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  on 
Aug.  30  reiterated  its  support  for  SWAPO 
and  for  any  measures  the  liberation 
movement  might  find  necessary  to  force 
South  Africa  out  of  Namibia.The  OAU 
stand  was  announced  by  the  group’s 
secretary-general,  William  Eteki 
Mboumaoua,  as  the  Unimposedn 
deadline  for  South  African  withdrawal  and 
emphasized  that  SWAPO,  as  the  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Namibian  people, 
“has  the  right  to  call  for  any  help,  including 
that  of  the  Cubans.” 

The  Namibian  liberation  forces  are,  in 
fact,  currently  receiving  concrete  aid  from 
Cuba,  SWAPO  president  Sam  Nujoma 
said  recently.  The  support  consists  of 
training  being  given  SWAPO  guerrilla 
fighters  by  Cuban  soldiers  in  southern 
Angola. 
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United  Steelworkers 
Convention 


(Sunday  News  CoDective) 


The  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 
just  held  their  annual  convention.  The 
gathering  of  representatives  of  the  1.4 
million  member  union  was  marked  by  rigid 
control  of  convention  proceedings  by  the 
officers  of  the  union  headed  by  president 
I.W.  Abel., Convention  guidelines  made  it 
impossible  for  any  amendments  to  motions 
to  be  made  from  the  floor.  Union  members 
who  in  any  way  tried  to  challenge  the  chair 
were  either  gaveled  down  by  the  chair  or 
shouted  down  from  the  floor  by  Abel 
supporters  in  the  union. 

Rank  and  file  militancy  has  been 
building  in  the  union  over  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  The  struggle  inside  the  union  is 
intensifying  because  Abel  is  forced  by 
mandatory  retirement  rules  to  step  down 
from  the  union  top  spot  in  February. 

At  the  present  time  union  members  have 
no  right  to  vote  for  or  against  contract 
terms  they  work  under.  The  union  is  also 
bound  by  a controversial  no-strike  clause 
negotiated  into  the  most  recent  contract  by 
Abel.  Over  the  past  contracts  the  union  has 
been  moderately  successful  in  getting  pay 
raises  for  workers.  But  the  majority  of 
raises  have  been  given  to  high  seniority 
workers  who  are  mostly  white.  Minority 
workers  trapped  in  the  least  skilled,  most 
dangerous,  and  lowest  paying  jobs  have 
benefited  little  from  the  Abel  rule  in  the 
Steelworkers. 

Main  opposition  to  this  bad  union 
leadership  has  come  from  Ed  Sadlowski 
and  his  supporters  based  in  the  Chicago- 
Indiana  district  of  the  huge  union. 
Sadlowski  is  now  district  director  of  this 
crucial  area  and  is  building  a base  of 
support  from  among  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  At  the  convention 
Sadlowski  supporters  tried  several  times  to 
raise  issues  of  company-union 
colaboration,  union  corruption,  and  the 
failure  of  the  no-strike  clause.  But  due  to 
Abel’s  power  in  the  union  no  rank  and  file 
participation  was  allowed  at  all. 

Most  importatntly  however,  despite  the 
top  down  control  of  convention  business 
Sadlowski  announced  that  he  would  run 
for  the  presidency  of  the  steel  union 
against  the  Abel  faction.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  rank  and  file  forces  can 
mount  an  effective  campaign.  Already  one 
Sadlowski  supporter  in  "Texas  was  shot 
while  passing  out  anti-Abel  leaflets  outside 
a plant  gate. 


United  Farm  Workers 
Win  Contract 

(Guardian) 

) 

Oxnard,  CaUf. 

The  United  Farm  Worker  (UFW) 
union’s  double  whammy  of  a strike  and 
boycott  has  triumphed  again  — this  time 
forcing  the  West  Foods  Company  of 
Oxnard  to  sign  a UFW  contract  covering 
its  250  workers. 

Last  September,  the  UFW  won  an 
election  at  West  Roods,  which  produces 
mushrooms  in  a giant,  indoor  growing 
facility.  However,  contract  negotiations 
dragged  on  and  in  July  the  union  declared 
a boycott  of  the  products  of  the  parent 
company,  Castle  and  Cooke,  which 
markets  under  the  brand  name  Dole. 

In  early  September,  the  workers  went  on 
strike  and  left  the  plant  completely  empty. 
After  a week  of  picketing,  company  of- 
ficials agreed  to  a minimum  base  wage  of 
$3.30  an  hour  and  the  other  usual 
provisions  of  a UFW  contract  — including 
a worker-controlled  hiring  hall. 

The  new  West  Foods  contract  is  the 
ninth  signed  by  the  UFW  in  the  Oxnard 
area.  It  opens  the  way  for  further  strikes  to 
resolve  contract  negotiations  currently  at 
an  impasse. 
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March  for  Human  Rights  in  Raleish 

^ ^ — John  Fisher 


Labor  Day  1976  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  all  those  who  had  come  to  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  as  supporters  of  the 
National  Alliance  Against  Racism  and 
Political  Repression  (NAARPR). 

A crowd  of  nearly  5,000  marched  and 
rallied.  It  was  "The  National  March  for 
Human  Rights  and  for  Labor  Rights”,  and 
included  participants  from  all  over,  with 
some  activists  even  coming  all  the  way 
from  California. 

All  day  long,  the  shouts  of  "freedom 
now”  could  be  heard,  together  with  the 
demands  of:  “Free  the  Wilmington  10”, 
“Free  Ben  Chavis,”  “Free  the  Charlotte  3”, 
“Freedom  for  South  Africa”  and  Free 
Puerto  Rico,”  “Free  Lolita  Lebron  and  all 
political  prisoners.”  The  crowd  was 
comprised  of  workers,  students,  whites, 
blacks,  ahd  Hispanics,  the  aged  and 
handicapped  all  united  in  their  demands 
for  an  end  to  racism  and  political 
repression,  especially  in  North  Carolina. 

The  colorful  signs  and  boners,  carried 


by  the  marchers  were  impressive  and 
meaningful  - Trade  Unions  for  Action  and 
Democracy:  Women  for  Equality;  Brigada 
Venceremos  and  hundreds  more  signs  and 
banners  against  all  repression  and  calling 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Wilmington  10  and 
the  Charlotte  3. 

The  march  route  led  past  the  State 
Capitol  and  the  Governor’s  mansion,  close 
to  the  center  of  Raleigh. 

Many  speakers  (too  numerous  to 
mention  all  of  them)  then  addressed  the 
marchers;  the  colossal  injustices  of  racism 
and  political  repression  were  stressed  and 
exposed  by  all.  Chairperson  Ann  Braden 
made  it  known  that  she  had  worked  closely 
in  the  past  with  Rev.  Ben  Chavis  in  order  to 
organize  unions  for  black  and  white 
workers  in  the  South.  She  reminded  those 
participants  who  happened  to  be  “white” 
of  the  institutionalized  injustices  toward 
black  people  by  describing  her  own  case, 
wth  the  fact  that  the  identical  work  and 
the  identical  struggle  for  union-organizing 


Workers  Rally 
For  Unionization 


Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C. 

Several  thousand  textile  workers  and 
their  supporters  gathered  here  Sept.  5 at  a 
prounion  rally. 

Called  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  Textile  Workers  Union  (ACTWU),  the 
rally  marked  the  second  anniversary  of  a 
union  election  victory  at  the  JJ*.  Stevens 
textile  plant  here.  The  ACTWU  has  been 
orgainzing  textile  workers  in  the  largely 
nonunion  plants  in  the  South. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  Workers  were 
joined  at  the  rally  by  buslpads  of  Stevens 
workers  from  plants  in  Milledgeville, 
Tifton  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  the 
union  has  been  organizing.  The 
Milledgeville  workers  held  up  signs 
saying,“Just  three  weeks  and  65  per  cent 
signed  up."  Another  banner  read,  ‘Tifton 
is  shifting  to  ACTWU.” 

A Black  worker  from  Montgomery 
^oke  on  the  union  efforts  there  con- 
cluding; "We  know  what  you  have  gone 
through  because  we  are  going  through  it 
now.  We  already  have  two  strikes  against 
us,  the  right  to  work  laws  and  the  divisions 
of  racism.  We  are  struggling  against  those 
who  have  taken  years  from  our  lives  and 
money  from  our  pockets.  It  is  a struggle 
that  doesn’t  end,  at  the  plant  gates  but 
extends  through  all  walks  of  life.” 

Racial  unity  was  an  important  theme  in 
statements  by  a number  of  Black  and  white 
rank-end^ile  workers  at  the  rally.  The 
crowd  at  the  rally  was  about  evenly  divided 


between  Blacks  and  whites. 

Union  members  came  to  the  rally- from 
locals  representing  a broad  range  of 
labor  unions  in  the  Carolines  and  Virginia. 
Teachers,  tobacco  workers,  steel  workers, 
paper  workers  and  others  turned  out. 

Scott  Hoyman,  southern  organizing 
director  of  ACTWU,  described  contract 
negotiations  with  Stevens.  He  said  the 
company  had  continually  refused  to  accept 
either  arbitration  of  grievances  or  dues 
check-off.  Although  the  union  won  a 
representation  election  at  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  plant  two  years  ago,  the  company 
has  stalled  on  negotiating  a contract. 

Stevens  has  also  refused  to  discuss  a 
seniority  system  or  offer  any  wages  or 
benefits  better  than  what  nonunion 
workers  earn.  Hoyman  declared  to  cheers: 
“We  are  not  going  to  accept  a contract 
which  will  not  protect  the  rights  of  Stevens’ 
workers  every  day  of  the  year.” 

Black  Rep.  Andrew  Young  (D- 
Ga.),together  with  a number  of  other 
union  officials,  also  addressed  the  rally.  At 
the  close  of  the  rally  the  workers  marched 
in  a line  three  blocks  long  to  the  company 
offices  to  post  a message  to  Stevens 
president  James  Finley  on  the  door.  Finley 
was  warned  that  he  had  “ignored  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  your  workers  demon- 
strating again  and  again  that  the  only 
freedom  you  care  about  is  the  freedom  to 
make  a profit” 


There’s  a new  publication  coming  up  from  the  piles  of  books  and  pages  of  lecture 
notes.  The  Economics  Journal  needs  your  writing  and  artwork  - your  creativity.  There  are 
some  real  important  economic  issues  that  students  want  to  read  about,  learn  from  other 
students;  consumer  guides,  higher  educ.  econ.  policies,  economic  debates;  5 college,  - 
third-world.  * womens  writing  on  economic  issues. 

DIG  OUT  YOUR  OLD  PAPERS!  GET  COLLOQUM  CREDIT.  EXPERIENCE  A 
NEW  JOURNAL! 

Call  Pat  584-7356  or  stop  by  Rm.  1(X),  Thompson  Hall,  U.M.  Amherst. 


landed  Ben  Chavis,  the  black  man  in  jail, 
while  she,  herself,  being  white  remained 
free. 

Then,  there  was  the  speech  by  Hilton 
Hanna,  a black  representative  of  the 
Meatcutters’  Union,  who  was  especially 
applauded  when  he  spoke  of  those 
misnamed  “right-to-work”  laws  which  were 
and  are,  in  reality,  a distinct  contribution 
to  lower  wages  and  poorer  working 
conditions. 


we  are  marching.  As  to  our  efforts  to  do 
the  utmost  to  obtain  the  freedom  for  Ben 
Chavis,  the  Wilmington  10  and  the 
Charlotte  3,  Angela  Davis  promised  that 
we  shall  not  only  engage  in  a national 
effort,  but  that  we  shall  seek  the  support  of 
the  international  communities  as  well. 
Angela  Davis  then  described,  in  detail,  the 
many  repressive  conditions  in  North 
Carolina-  the  denial  of  basic  right  of 
working  people;  the  right  to  organize,  to 


Julian  Bond,  the  State  Senator  from 
Georgia,  was  another  speaker.  While 
describing  the  existence  of  racism  and 
political  repression  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  he  also  declared  that  in  spite  of 
any  talks  to  the  contrary,  real  conditions 
for  Blacks  had  changed  very  little  in 
recent  years.  To  this  day,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  upholding  “the  fabric  of 
legal  apartheid  -in  the  U.S.” 

John  Thomas  Alford,  a former  prison 
inmate,  only  recently  released  from  Death 
Row,  dramatically  appealed  to  all  of  us  to 
continue  the  struggle  until  the  Wilmington 
10  and  all  political  prisoners  are  freed.  His 
appeal  was  supported  by  all. 

The  highlight  of  the  rally,  without  doubt, 
was  surely  the  presentation  by  the  co- 
chairperson of  the  NAARPR  - Angela 
Davis.  A standing  ovation  and  deafening 
applause  from  the  thousands  greeted 
Angela  Davis.  In  her  speech,  she  reminded 
us  of  many  oppressive  realities  - that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  still  burning  crosses;  that 
the  American  Nazi  Party  and  their  equals 
are  still  in  existence;  that  the  death  penalty 
has  been  declared  legal  in  Georgia  and 
Ohio  and  that  the  “right-to-work”  statutes 
have  now  become  law  in  Louisiana;  that 
the  repressive  Senate  Bill  1 (SBl)  is  still 
threatening  all  of  us  and  that  outrageous 
repression  here  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  led  by  the  “fascist-like  White 
Knight  of  the  American  Right  - U.S. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms”  and  that  this  is  why 


Worm-Runners 
Busted  in  Ohio 

The  state  of  Ohio  employed  five  wardens 
and  undercover  agents  to  bust  an  11-year 
old  boy  on  charges  of  selling  worms  which 
he  dug  up  m his  yard  without  a permit. 

Eleven-year  -old  Jeff  Gyde  was  hauled 
into  court  last  week  on  charges  of  illegally 
selling  “crawdads.”  Young  Jeff  was 
arrested  after  at  least  two  different  state 
undercover  agents  reported  purchasing  the 
live  fishing  bait  from  Jeff  and  his  sister. 

Once  in  court,  however,  the  judge  threw 
the  charges  out,  stating  he  was  outraged 
that  at  least  five  state  agents  and  wardens 
had  spent  their  time  and  state  money  on  a 
case  of  an  11-year-old  selling  live  worms. 

Jeffs  mother  reported  he  had  sold  a total 
of  four  dollars  worth  of  worms,  two  dollars 
of  these  to  the  undercover  agents.  Jeff  and 
his  family  explained  that  if  someone  had 
informed  them  a permit  was  required,  they 
would  have  paid  for  one. 

The  Gydes  stated  that  they  didn't  know 
that  permits  were  required  in  order  to  sell 
crawdads  in  Ohio  until  Jeff  had  been 
summoned  to  court. 

-(ZNS) 


strike  and  to  bargain,  which  consequently 
have  produced  the  lowest  wage  rate  in  the 
nation,  and  nowhere  is  the  percentage  of 
organized  workers  as  low  as  in  North 
Carolina  (only  7.5  per  cent).  Yet,  in 
contrast,  when  it  comes  to  the  per  capita 
number  of  prisoners  and  the  total  number 
of  prisons  (72),  North  Carolina  ranks  No.  1 
in  the  nation.  North  Carolina,  says  Angela 
Davis,  is  setting  a standard  for  repressive, 
reactionary  and  racist  trends  in  this  nation. 

The  chairperson  of  the  Alliance  then 
called  on  the  crowd  to  realize  that  mar- 
ching alone  is  surely  not  enough.  She  asked 
for  full  support  of  a boycott  against  the 
North  Carolinian,  J.P.  Stevens  Company, 
which  is  trying  to  prevent  working  people 
from  forming  a union.  She  also  brought  out 
a demand  to  boycott  the  important  North 
Carolina  Tourist  industry  at  least  until  the 
Wilmington  10  and  the  Charlotte  3 are 
freed  from  jail.  The  office  in  New  York 
City  to  promote  tourism  to  North  Carolina 
should  be  and  will  be  picketed  and 
boycotted  in  accordance  with  the  goals  of 
this  march  and  demonstration. 

The  rally  was  termed  a success  by  the 
NAARPR.  with  good  reason  - it  created  a 
base  from  which  to  organize  against 
repression  in  North  Carolina  and  where  a 
full-time  staff  of  five  people  from  the 
NAARPR  will  now  work  to  further  the 
campaign;  to  continue  all-out  efforts  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Wilmington  10  and  the 
Charlotte  3. 

IRELAND 

Continued  from  Page  10 

After  holding  Dublin  for  a week,  the 
Rising  was  crushed  by  immense  amounts  of 
British  troops  and  artillery  poured  into  the 
center  of  Dublin,  the  heart  of  the  revolt. 
Like  so  many  actions  before  it  the  Rising 
had  failed.  But  also  like  its  predecessors,  it 
sparked  the  spirit  of  nationalism  that  was 
almost  extinguished  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Irish  people.  Why  did  it  fail? 
One  basic  weakness  was  its  lack  of  a solid 
base,  prior  to  its  occurrence,  among  the 
workers  and  farmers.  This  lack  was  almost 
inevitable  given  the  backgrounds  of  its 
leading  forces. 

The  ICA,  as  was  stated  above,  was  a 
working  class  grouping  whose  goal  was  the 
social  as  well  as  the  national  liberation  of 
the  country.  The  Irish  Volunteers  were  the 
product  of  the  generations  of  agrarian 
agitation  and  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
Rising,  as  clear  in  its  social  goak  as  the 
ICA.  Finally,  the  Republican  Brotherhood 
was  a middle  class  nationalkt  organization 
that  did  not  have  at  the  core  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  commitment  to  the  class  struggle 
that  must  inevitably  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  Also,  due  to 
great  haste  taken  in  the  final  planning 
stages  of  the  Rising,  there  was  colossal 
miscommunkation  and  hence  only  half  of 
the  possible  fighting  force  was  turned. 

In  next  month 's  OUTFRONT,  this  series 
will  examine  Ireland  from  1916  to  the 
present. 
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The  Case  of  the  Simon’s  Rock  Three 


In  what  could  (urn  out  to  be  a major  civil 
liberties  victory  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students,  three  former  Simon’s  Rock 
College  students  are  suing  the  college  for 
$630,000.  The  suit  filed  by  John  Jackson, 
Peter  Milne  and  Mark  Levitt  in  Berkshire 
Superior  Court  last  January  19,  charges 
that  Simon's  Rock  violated  their  con- 
stitutional rights  when  it  denied  them  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  to 
cross  examine  witnesses  at  a judicial 
hearing  in  May  of  1975.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing,  the  three  students  were 
found  guilty  of  possession  and 
dissemination  of  stolen  property  and  were 
expelled  from  school. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  suit  go  back 
to  the  Spring  of  1975.  Early  in  May, 
Jackson  and  Milne  received  xerox  copies 
in  their  mail  boxes  of  an  official,  con- 
fidential memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Dean  of  Students.  The  memorandum  was  a 
list  of  all  currently  enrolled  students  who 
had  requested  financial  aid  for  the  coming 
year  with  comments  by  the  Dean  con- 
cerning academic  standing,  personality 
traits,  and  political  views.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  remarks  completely  violated 
the  objectivity  of  the  selection  process 
(the  document  was  requested  by  the 
financial  aid  directors  to  help  determine 
the  distribution  of  scholarships  and  other 
aid;  the  only  criteria  which  should  have 
been  considered  were  past  achievement, 
need  and  whether  a student  had  broken 
college  regulations  and  if  so,  to  what 
degree),  the  memorandum  reflected  the 
Dean’s  personal  biases:  one  student  was 
labeled  “eccentric,”  another  ’’not  a positive 
member  of  the  community”  and  several 
“radicals”  were  singled  out.  In  short,  the 
document  was  highly  subjective  and 
smacked  of  a witch  hunt. 

Angered  by  the  memorandum,  Jackson 


and  Milne  decided  to  disseminate  the 
document  so  that  the  entire  campus  would 
be  informed  of  the  administration’s  im- 
moral conduct.  Soon  after  word  spread, 
former  President  Baird  Whitlock 
telephoned  the  parents  of  Jackson,  Milne 
and  a third  student,  Mark  Levitt,  and  tried 
to  pressure  them  into  withdrawing  their 
sons.  When  his  efforts  failed,  he  then  filed 
judicial  charges  against  the  students  for 
possession  and  dissemination  of  stolen 


property  plus  related  charges. 

Two  days  later,  Jackson,  Milne  and 
Levitt  appeared  before  the  first  of  two 
judicial  boards  accompanied  by  their 
attorney,  Francis  Spina.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  defendants  faced  possible  ex- 
pulsion, Spina  was  barred  from  defending 
them  before  judicial  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  not  an  “advocacy  situation.”  This  was 
not  an  independent  ruling  by  the  com- 


— Mitchell  Gurfield 

mittee  chairman  but  a decision  previously 
made  by  the  administration  in  consultation 
with  the  college’s  attorney  Livy  Hall.  Over 
the  protests  of  Spina,  the  defendants  and  a 
number  of  supporters,  the  trial  went  on. 
The  following  week,  Jackson,  Milne  and 
Levitt  were  found  guilty  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  charges,  including  posse.ssion  and 
dissemination  of  stolen  property,  and  were 
dismissed  from  school. 

The  denial  of  attorney  was  only  one  of 
many  injustices.  Others  included  the  fact 
that  the  students  were  given  only  two  days 
to  prepare  their  defense;  that  some  of  the 
jurors  were  Qpenly  prejudiced  against 
them;  that  they  could  neither  question 
Whitlock  nor  any  of  the  witnesses;  that 
they  were  charged  with  possession  of  a 
stolen  document  but  the  college  never 
proved  the  document  was  stolen;  in  a court 
of  law,  only  the  original  list  and  not  the 
xerox  copies  would  have  constituted  stolen 
property;  and  finally,  and  most  unjust  of 
all,  they  were  tried  and  punished  for 
.standing  up  to  the  adminstration’s  im- 
morality. As  they  repeatedly  stated 
throughout  their  defense,  it  was  the  dean 
who  had  committed  a crime  and  should 
have  been  on  trial  and  not  themselves. 

Jackson,  Milne  and  Levitt  are  not  in- 
terested in  being  reinstated  at  Simon’s 
Rock,  but  they  are  interested  in  guaran- 
teeing for  all  students  the  right  to  counsel 
and  to  examine  witnesses  in  judicial 
situations.  In  order  to  pay  the  continuing 
legal  fees  (the  defendants  will  be  deposed 
this  fall),  and  to  cover  publicity,  funds  are 
badly  needed.  Contributions  should  be  sent 
to  Mark  Levitt,  2100  Lawrence  Rd., 
Trenton,  N.J.  08648. 

-fSimon’s  Rock  is  a private  liberal  arts 
college  located  in  Great  Barrington,  Ma.  It 
is  the  only  school  in  the  U.S.  to  accept  post 
tenth  year  high  school  students  into  two 
year  A. A.  and  four  year  B.A.  programs. 
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17  1790;  riAri  INDIA:) 

LEADER  - LITTLE  TURTLE 
DEFEATS  U.S.  MAJOR 
FONTAINE  IN  BATTLE 

6 BIG  BUCK  (F  ATTICA  UfH 

AND  JOHN  BRACY  WILL  SPEAK  ON 
PRISONORS  IN  MAHAR  AUD  AT 

7:30pm  ' 

18  I97i|;  [PL/\  SETS  UP 

WERMMENT  IN  LUAr^lDA  AFTER 
13  YEARS  3 MONTHS  OF  ARMED 
STRUGGLE 

' PROGRESSl't  FIIM  SERIES 
memories  of  UNDERDEVELOPMEITT 
8 a 9:i6PM  IN  HERTER  AUD 

PRGGRESSM  FILM 
SERIES-FHARENHEIT  451, 
o a 9:45pm  in  HERTER  AUD 

7 1079;  JOE  HILL  BORN 

HCAC  LIITING  (IfPORTANT) 
rtETiNG  TIME  IS  7:30pm 
MEETING  LOCATIOr^  NOT  KNQ^/N, 
IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
KEEP  THIS  DAY  CLEAR-586-^237 

, 1967:  HAY  np  THE  lEROIf. 

GUERRILLA 

ERNESTO  "CHE"  GUEVARA 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MONTHLY  WILL  APPEAR 
IN  OUTFRONT  EACH  MONTH.  THE  PURPOSE 
IS  TO  INFORM  THE  POLITICAL  COMMUNITY 
OF  RELEVANT  DATES.  THE  CALENDAR  IS 
COORDINATED  BY  THE  COMMUTER  COLLECTIVE 
INFORMATION  CENTER.  IF  YOU  HAVE  AN 
EVENT  WHICH  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE 
LISTED  CONTACT  JOSE  AT  545-Zl45. 
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PUERTO  RICO-  AT 
8 a 9:45pm  in  HERTER  AUD 
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Pressure  Mounted  To  Free  Political  Prisoners 


Ever  since  Puerto  Rico  was  invaded  by 
United  States  troops  in  1898  there  has  been 
an  intense  struggle  for  freedom  from 
colonial  status  much  as  there  was  in  Cuba 
until  1959.  Congress  in  Washington  passed 
a law  in  1917  “granting”  U.S.  citizenship  to 
all  Puerto  Ricans  thereby  subjecting  them 
to  the  rule  of  U.S.  laws  and  military 
conscription.  In  the  1930s  the  island’s 
economy  suffered  from  exaggerated 
symptoms  of  the  depression  as  a result  of 
being  so  closely  tied  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
The  Nationalist  Party,  under  the  strong 
leadership  of  Pedro  Albizu  Campos, 
organized  a campaign  to  regain  popular 
control  of  the  island  but  his  cause  was  too 
threatening  and  he  was  jailed  for  a total  of 
22  years  until  his  death  in  1965. 

October  30th  is  the  26th  anniversary  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  seizure  of  the  town  of 
Jayuya  in  Puerto  Rico,  an  action  that  led 
indirectly  to  the  longest  prison  terms  given 
to  any  political  prionsers  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  was  in  response  to  the  U.S. 
armed  suppression  at  Jayuya  that  two 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalists  in  Washington 
protested  on  November  1st  by  attacking 
Blair  House,  the  temporary  residence  of 
President  Truman.  Of  the  two,  Griselio 
Torrelosa  was  killed  in  the  raid  and  Oscar 
Collazo  has  been  in  prison  ever  since. 

“Operation  Bootstrap”  and  com- 
monwealth status  were  devised  for  Puerto 
Rico  in  1952  as  a means  of  consolidating  a 
U.S.  industrial  and  military  base  safe  for 
investment  (totaling  $14  billion  in  1975). 
To  give  the  appearance  of  popular  consent 
for  this  new  status,  and  to  help  remove 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  UN.  Colony  list,  a 
plebescite  was  contrived  and  publicized 
while  the  true  significance  of  virtual 
dependency  on  the  U.S.  was  concealed.  In 
order  to  dramatize  for  the  world  where  in 
fact  Puerto  Rican  policy  was  being  made, 
four  Nationalists  unsuccessfully  attacked 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  March  1st,  1954. 
Jailed,  sentenced  to  up  to  75  years  in 
prison,  and  by  way  of  the  mbtreatment 
dealt  to  them,  they  have  joined  Oscar 
Collazo  as  political  prisoners. 

Irving  Flores  was  not  allowed  a single 
visitor  for  the  first  14  years  of  confinement. 
Rafael  Cancel  Miranda  and  Lolita  Lebron 
have  spent  long  terms  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  political  work  within  prison, 
and  Andres  Figueroa  Cordero  is  suffering 
from  terminal  cancer  in  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Medical  Facility.  All  of  the  five  arc 
denied  visits  from  people  they  did  not 
know  prior  to  incarceration,  they  may  not 
receive  letters  from  each  other,  nor  can 


they  receive  literature  of  their  own  choice. 
This  is  the  treatment  that  marks  them 
political  prisoners  and  subjects  them  to  the 
unjust  measures  designed  to  silence  their 
demands. 

The  call  for  the  release  of  the  Five 
Nationalists  is  widespread  especially  in 
Puerto  Rico  where  every  major  political 
party,  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
unions  and  religious  groups  have  recently 
come  together  on  the  issue.  The  U.S. 
Government,  however,  has  stepped  up  it  s 
negative  propaganda  and  considers 
support  work  for  Puerto  Rican  in- 
dependence as  "intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  U.S. 
and  Puerto  Rico.”  There  is  also  the  full 
weight  of  the  institutional  apparatus  that 
imperialism  has  to  throw  against  its 
enemies,  legal,  economic  and  military. 
With  regard  to  Puerto  Rico,  Kissinger  has 
threatened  to  use  the  U.S.  armed  forces  to 
protect  “our  right  to  invest  freely  wherever 
we  are  established." 


All  these  strategies  to  wield  reactionary 
power  are  doomed,  however,  and  are  only 
serving  to  ultimately  undermine  the  basis 
of  power  in  the  advanced  industrial 
societies.  Puerto  Ricans  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  conditions  of  laboring  for  a 
foreign  army  and  business  class.  Leaders  of 
the  struggle  for  the  right  to  self- 
determination  and  independence  may  be 
jailed  but  their  freedom  can  then  be  won  as 
a part  of  the  larger  liberation  movement. 
“The  United  States  invaded  Puerto  Rico  by 
force  of  arms  on  July  25,  1898.. .taking 
away  our  land  and  (trying)  to  infuse  into 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  a repudiation  of 
their  birthright  of  national  eman- 
cipation...(this)  has  not  worked,  of  course, 
as  history  testifies!”  Lolita  Lebron 

We  must  keep  informed  of  conditions  in 
all  areas  of  popular  struggle  and  organize 
to  free  the  Five  Nationalists  as  was  done 
for  Carlos  Feliciano,  Martin  Sostre,  Russell 
Means,  and  some  of, the  Attica  and  San 


Quentin  brothers.  The  Puerto  Ricans’ 
freedom  this  year  would  be  significant  for 
the  campaign  to  free  all  political  prisoners. 
The  National  Coordinating  Committee  to 
Free  the  Five  (NYC)  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
Sohdarity  Committee  (Box  1 19,  Hadley)  of 
Western  Massachusetts  are  joining  others 
in  a call  to  demonstrate  in  New  York  on 
October  30th  for  the  unconditional  release 
of  the  Five  Nationalists.  As  one  of  them  has 
. implored  us: 


“The  duty  of  whatever  citizen  of  the  world 
when  he  finds  himself  in  certain  crises, 
when  he  finds  himself  the  victim  of 
colonial  oppression,  is  to  march  and 
defend  his  right  to  nationality." 

Andres  Figueroa  Cordero 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 


Unemployment  Up, 


Official  figures  released  by  the  govern- 
ment earlier  this  month  show  clearly  that 
unemployment  has  continued  to  climb  for 
the  third  month  in  a row,  pushing  the 
jobless  rate  for  U.S.  workers  to  the  highest 
levels  of  the  year.  Official  figures  peg 
unemployment  at  7.9  per  cent,  or  7.5 
million  workers,  but  a more  accurate 
figure  would  probably  be  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  12  per  cent  nationwide.  Here  in 
Western  Mass,  the  figure  is  close  to«15  per 
cent.  Government  figures  fail  to 'measure 
people  who  are  under-employed,  that  is, 
people  who  are  trained  for  a specific  job 
but  cannot  find  work  in  that  field. 
Government  figures  also  fail  to  include 
those  people  who  are  no  longer  registered 
with  the  unemployment  office  as  looking 
for  work.  People  so  discouraged  that  they 
have  given  up  the  job  search  are  not 
counted  as  unemployed  by  the  U.S  Dept  of 
Labor. 

When  we  look  closer  at  the  unem- 
ployment figures  for  specific  sectors  of  the 
economy,  other  important  pbints  emerge. 
Black  workers  in  general  are  facing  a 15 
per  cent  unemployment  rate,  while  black 
youth  enemployment  is  close  to  41  per 
cent. 

While  President  Ford  and  his  economic 
advisors  continue  to  say  that  things  are 
getting  better,  American  workers  are 
getting  laid  off  in  greater  numbers.  Major 
corporations  however,  continue  to  m^e 


record  profits.  The  corporations  are  right 
now  developing  programs  to  increase 
worker  productivity.  The  result  will  be  that 
they  can  employ  fewer  workers  and  have 
these  workers  make  more  and  more 
products.  Most  of  the  industries  that  are 
developing  new  production  techniques  are 
highly  unionized  and  have  been  forced 
through  militant  woricer  struggles  to  pay 
their  employees  higher  salaries.  The  move 
to  cut  back  the  work  forces  should  be  seen 
as  a way  to  break  up  unions,  pit  workers 
against  each  other  for  scarce  jobs,  and 
make  workers  feel  that  they  have  a stake  in 
producing  more  and  more  good  for  the 
boss. 

Production  and  clerical  workers  are  now 
being  caught  in  another  bind  as  well. 
Several  large  international  unions,  con- 
trolled by  union  bosses  who  have  forgotten 
that  unions  were  built  out  of  bitter  class 
struggle,  have  begun  trading  productivity 
increases  for  wage  increases.  What  is 
happening  over  time  is  that  these  unions 
are  bargaining  for  higher  and  higher  wages 
for  fewer  and  fewer  workers.  In  the  final 
analysis,  black,  Puerto  Rican,  and  white 
workers  begin  to  look  at  each  other  as 
enemies.  Third  World  workers,  fighting  for 
the  right  to  have  a decent  paying  job,  are 
now  pitted  against  white  workers  who  are 
Bghting  to  keep  a job.  The  only  one  who 
benefits  by  this  fighting  is  the  corporate 
boss  who  exacts  greater  productivity,  pays 


Corporate  Profits  Up 

— Sunday  News  Collective 


less  workers,  and  makes  record  profits. 
Corporate  profits  are  up  33  per  cent  over 
last  year,  productivity  (that  is  the  amount 
produced  by  each  worker)  is  up  15  per 
cent,  and  wages  are  up  only  8.2  per  cent  on 
the  average.  Accounting  for  inflation, 
wages  have  increased  only  1.3  per  cent> 
while  profits  have  gone  up  27  per  cent. 


Under  a system  of  production  for  private 
profit  it  is  in  the  employers  interest  to  pay 
less  workers  and  make  them  work  faster. 
The  key  question  is  how  much  longer  will 
workers  be  fooled  into  fighting  each  other 
before  they  begin  to  take  back  their  unions 
and  wage  a unified  class  struggle  against 
the  employer  class? 
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Ramon  Jimenez  Tour,  Cont’d. 


Wertmuller  Review  Cont’d. 
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escape  the  oppressive,  provincial  mentality 
imposed  by  centuries  of  economic  un- 
derdevelopment, the  Church,  Mafia  and 
Christian  Democrats. 

Such  pessimism  doesn’t  correspond  to 
Italy's  current  political  situation.  Mimi  in 
his  ignorance  is  far  from  reflecting  the 
Southern  proletarians  who  have  im- 
migrated to  the  big  industrial  centers  and 
have  begun  to  join  together  with  Northern 
workers.  In  1972,  when  the  film  was 
released  in  Italy,  industrial  contracts  had 
just  been  signed  after  a struggle  in  which 
immigrant  workers  had  played  an  im- 
portant role.  Southerners  arriving  in  the 
North,  homeless,  were  the  initiators  of  the 
big  squatting  movements  in  Turin  in  1968. 
As  early  as  the  1950’s,they  were  organized 
in  significant  numbers  at  Fiat  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  militant  strikes  of  1968. 
How  can  a film  that  neglects  these  non- 
Mimis  be  identified  as  politically  conscious 
cinema?  , 

Italians  Unmoved 

“I  dedicate  my  films  to  the  masses”  has 
become  almost  emblematic  of  Wert- 
muller’s  work  in  the  U.S.  reported  in  nearly 
every  interview.  In  Italy,  however,  that 
notion  has  often  been  challenged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  film  journal  Cinema  Nuovo, 
for  example,  “Mimi. ..is  the  symbol  of  a 
story  badly  told  --  or  rather,  told  the  way 
the  bosses  want  it  to  be.” 

Paese  Sera,  an  independent  left 
newspaper,  charged  that  Swept  Away 
seeks  the  “maximum  commercial  results 
with  a minimum  of  intellecutal  effort.” 
Such  criticism  - in  contrast  to  the  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  of  America’s 
response  - must  be  seen  within  an  overall 
poUtical  context. 

Almost  be  definition,  artists  and  in- 
“on  the  left.”  The  twenty  years  of  Fascism 
are  often  described  as  a period  “without 
culture.”  Most  internationally  known 
Italian  directors  are  associated  with  leftist 
political  organizations.  Bertolucci, 
Bellocchio,  Antonioni,  Pasolini  and 
Visconti  have  all  been  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  Italian  Communist  Party, 
either  as  card-holding  members  or  as 
critics  from  the  left. 

Since  the  second  world  war  when 
Communist  partisans  fought  against 
Fascism,  the  left  has  steadily  gained 
legitimacy  in  the  public’s  opinion.  As 
recent  electoral  results  attest,  the  many 
and  significantly  different  shades  of  red  in 
the  political  spectrum  no  longer  provoke 
mass  hysteria.. 

But  in  the  U.S.,  where  the  act  of  coming 
out  publically  as  a radical,  a Communist  or 
a Socialist  still  has  the  power  to  terrorize 
large  segments  of  the  population,  being 


By  the  time  they  had  been  to 
every  house  in  the  kingdom, 
both  Laura  and  Marigold  were 
exhausted.  But  they  hurried 
along  to  catch  up  with  all  the 
people  on  the  road  to  the 
palace.  Molly  the  ferrywoman 
was  the  last  to  join  them 
because  she  had  to  keep  on 
running  the  ferry  until 
everyone  was  across  the  river. 


Whe  the  king  looked  out  of 
his  window  and  saw  the  huge 
crowd  of  people  coming  down 
the  road,  he  didn't  know  what 
to  think.  And  when  he  saw  his 
own  reht  collector,  Laura, 
leading  the  crowd,  he  was  even 
more  surprised.  The  people 
gathered  around  the  palace. 
The  king  wasn't  sure  what  was 
going  on,  but  he  got  dressed  up 
in  his  fanciest  clothes  and  went 
out  on  the  balcony  to  talk  to 
them. 


“on  the  left”  also  carries  a certain 
mystique.  Wertmuller’s  work  may  appear 
politically  outrageous,  ultra-committed,  or 
exceptionally  sincere  in  America  where 
political  themese  are  rarely  directly 
confronted  on  film.  But  seen  in  her  native 
context,  she’s  only  one  among  the  many 
talking  and  writing  and  filming  about  "the 
exploited  masses.” 

Actually,  in  the  extraordinary  realm  of 
Italian  politics,  her  official  political  stance 
is  not  very  far  to  the  left  of  center. 
Giacomo  Mancini,  leader  of  the  con- 
servative faction  of  a by  no  means 
revolutionary  Socialist  Party,  is  Lina’s 
political  idol.  The  Italian  Socialists  favor  a 
program  even  more  reform-oriented  than 
the  Communists.  And  the  Communists 
themselves  are  continually  under  attack  by 
the  “extra-parliamentary”  left  (technically 
that  term  is  outdated  since  the  June  20 
election  when  the  extreme  left  coalition 
Democrazia  Proletaria  gained  6 seats  in 
Parliament  and  the  civil  rights  oriented 
group  Partito  Radicale,  4)  for  what  are 
considered  compromising  tactics  in 
dealing  with  the  Christian  Democrats  and 
the  status  quo. 

Americans  Swept  Away 

Why  have  Americans  been  swept  away? 
American  moviegoers  are  not  accustomed 
to  political  situations  - American,  Italian  or 
otherwise  - being  openly  discussed  on  the 
screen.  Wermuller’s  style  is  sophisticated 
and  flashy,  it  dazzles.  The  color  and 
composition  of  her  images  overwhelm.  The 
pace  leads  you  along  at  break-neck  speed. 
Side-tracked  by  the  force  of  such 
cinematic  know-how,  viewers  might  see 
Mimi’s  Sicilian  machismo  and  cop-out  on 
his  co-workers,  or  the  class-sex  war  bet- 
ween Gennarino  and  Raffaela  as  bold  and 
masterful  synthesis  of  the  polical  and 
private. 

But  a closer  look  reveals  the  politics  of 
these  films  to  be  shrewd  manipulation  of 
popular  “in”  notions  about  how  cinema 
could  or  should  be  socially  concerned, 
politically  committed.  Wertmuller  makes 
an  anti-hero  out  of  a proletarian  underdog 
and  still  manages  to  arrive  at  politically 
conservative  conclusions.  - ' 

Americans  have  considered  Italy’s 
critical  rejection  of  Wertmuller’s  work 
either  as  an  enormous  oversight,  a bizarre 
case  of  cultural  myopia  or  as  the  result  of 
some  national  inability  to  accept  a 
negative  image  of  themselves. 

But  it’s  more  likely  the  case  that 
America  is  suffering  from  a lack  in  political 
perspective  that  makes  it  easy  to  be  taken 
in  - from  the  left  as  weU  as  dead  center  - by 
the  brilliance  of  a highly  polished  and  well 
packaged  product. 


Laura  rode  to  the  front  of  the 
crowd  and  looked  up  at  the 
king.  Now  that  they  were  at  the 
palace  she  felt  nervous  again. 
Much  to  her  surprise,  when  she 
opened  her  mouth  to  speak, 
her  voice  was  loud  and  strong. 
"King,"  she  said,  "we  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  we  will 
not  pay  rent  anymore.  You 
can't  own  all  the  land.  It  isn't 
fair." 

i 

This  made  the  king  very 
angry.  "You  can't  do  that,"  he 
yelled.  "I'm  the  king." 

"Not  anymore,"  said  Laura. 
"Each  person  is  going  to  have 
his  or  her  own  piece  of  land.  No 
one  will  pay  rent  to  another 
person." 

"But  all  the  land  is  MINE!" 
The  king  shouted.  His  face  was 
red  and  he  pounded  his  fist  on 
the  railing  of  the  balcony.  But 

nrk  nna  uunc  f r 


In  response  to  the  arrests,  massive 
community  protests  were  held.  On  May  1 
over  a thousand  people  marched  in  a 
community  parade  demanding  that  the 
school  be  kept  open.  On  May  11,  several 
thousand  people  marched  form  Harlem 
downtown  past  the  offices  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  the  midtown  pffices 
of  the  Emergency  Financial  Control  Board 
which  runs  the  cities  finances.  Demon- 
strators demanded  at  that  time  that  the 
school  be  kept  open,  that  all  bilingual 
programs  in  the*  city  be  funded,  and  that 
the  Hispanic  community  in  the  South 
Bronx  rigfit  to  self-determination  be  af- 
firmed. 


Strong  pressure  from  the  poor  and 
working  class  people  of  New  York  City  led 
to  the  eventual  agreement  by  the  city  to 
keep  the  school  open  for  another  year.  It 
was  a victory  for  the  students  and 
progressive  faculty  and  staff  of  the  college 
who  waged  a mass  compaign  of  agitation 
and  organization  inside  and  outside  of  the 
university  to  keep  it  open.  The  struggle  at 
Hostos  gives  a clear  lesson  that  con- 
cessions must  and  can  only  be  won  through 
mass,  militant  political  struggle. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hostos 
struggle,  Ramon  Jimenez  will  be  touring 
Western  Mass,  on  October  17-18.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Ramon 
taught  from  1974  to  1976  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Hostos.  For 
his  brilliant  leadership  in  . saving  the 


"You  are  wrong,  king. 
Everyone  in  the  kingdom  is 
here,  and  we  all  agree  that  we 
want  to  divide  the  land  among 
everyone."  All  around  her  the 
people  were  cheering  and 
smiling.  Laura  wondered  why 
she  had  ever  been  afraid. 

The  king  was  very  angry,  but 
he  realized  that  the  people  had 
made  up  their  minds  and  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do.  He 
went  back  into  the  castle  to 
pout  and  think  things  over. 

So,  Laura  and  Blake  and 
Homer  and  Molly  and  the  old 
man  and  the  old  woman  and  all 
the  other  people  divided  up  the 
land  equally  and  gave  the  king 
a piece,  too.  The  king  wasn't 
happy  that  his  land  was  the 
same  size  as  everyone  else's 
and  he  didn't  like  having  to  do 
everything  for  himself.  But 
after  a while  he  began  to  enjoy 
having  a garden  and  feeding 
his  own  horse.  And  he  became 
friends  with  his  next  door 
neighbor,  which  was  new  for 
him.  Being  king,  he  had  never 
really  had  a friend  before. 

They  saved  a big  piece  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  the 
kingdom  and  made  a beautiful 
park.  Since  Laura's  old  job  was 
gone,  she  chose  a new  job: 
taking  care  of  the  park.  She 
liked  her  new  job  m\jch  better. 
The  park  had  a merry-go-round, 
and  big  trees  for  climbing,  and 
a cotton  candy  machine,  and  a 
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College,  Ramon  was  fired  from  his 
teaching  position. 

This  past  year,  Ramon  was  also  elected 
CO-Chairman  of  the  Church  and  Com- 
munity Coalition  to  Save  the  South  Bronx. 
This  very  broad  organization  fought  to 
improve  house  and  health  services  and  to 
prevent  cutbacks  in  such  areas  as 
education  and  fire  protection.  Ramon 
became  active  in  student  struggles  in 
Boston  while  attending  law  school.  In  1971 
he  worked  with  the  Puerto  Rican  Student 
Union.  From  1972  to  1974  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Third  World  Collective  and 
La  Organizacion,  both  student 
organizations.  ’ 

Ramon  is  a member  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party  and  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Law  Collective.  He  is  now  organizing  in  El 
Barrio  (East  Harlem;  and  opening  up  a law 
office  in  New  York’s  garment  district 
where  he  will  focus  on  labor  law. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  Committee 
is  sponsoring  Ramon  Jimenez’s  tour  in 
Western  Mass,  in  an  effort  to  bring  various 
groups  and  individual  together  with  him  to 
share  campus  and  community  organizing 
skills  and  experiences. 

Over  the  past  year  Western  Mass,  has 
been  the  scene  of  majo*>  threats  to 
programs  similar  to  NYC.  For  example  the 
daycare  funding  crises  in  Northampton  and 
bilingual  programs  at  U.  Mass.  It  is  the 
same  banks  and  corporations  that  control 
the  finances  of  NYC  that  own  85  percent  of 
Puerto  Rican  industry,  it  is  the  same 
government  of  officials  that  shut  down 
bilingual  and  community  colleges  that 
teach  Puerto  Ricans  that  George 
Washington  was  the  father  of  their  country 
and  that  the  english  language  is  better  than 
Spanish. 

The  fight  to  protect  needed  services  b a 
common  struggle  from  Western  Mass,  to 
New  York  City  to  Puerto  Rico.  We  urge 
people  to  meet  with  Ramon  Jimenez  on 
October  17  - 18.  For  more  specific  in- 
formation, contact  the  Puerto  Rican 
Solidarity  Comm,  po  box  1 19  Hadley  Mass, 
or  call  584-3802,  586-2806. 


goldfish  in  it,  and  swings  and 
picnic  tables  and  a place  for 
campfires  and  a little  theater 
where  there  were  puppet 
shows  sometimes. 


Laura  pushed  kids  on  the 
swing,  and  fixed  the  merry-go- 
round  when  it  broke  and 
watered  the  flowers  and  fed 
the  fish  and  made  the  cotton 
candy. 

After  a year,  when  everyone 
had  gotten  used  to  the  change, 
Laura  told  the  story  of  how  she 
had  met  Fanshen  in  the  forest 
and  Fanshen  had  helped  her 
decide  what  to  do.  People 
would  sit  around  in  the  park  in 
the  evening  and  talk  and  think 
and  listen  to  music  and  wonder 
if  or  when  someone  would  see 
Fanshen  again.  Children  would 
go  into  the  woods,  where  the 
bridge  was  and  look  around 
and  listen  carefully  and  wait 
quietly  for  a long  time,  hoping, 
but  so  far  Fanshen  has  not 
come  back. 


FANSHEN  Continued  from 

Page  13 
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(The  following  is  a short  list  of  the 
services  and  organizations  that  exist  on- 
campus  and  in  the  Pioneer  Valley). 

CO-OPS 

Union  Stereo  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.,  545-2415 
Student  Automotive  Workshop,  C.C. 
Garage  Level  1,  U.M. 

University  Federal  Student  Credit  Union, 
166  C.C.,  U.M.  545-1994. 


Motorcycle  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.  545-2415  (moving  to  413 
S.U.  on  Sept.  15th) 

People’s  Market,  Student  Union,  U.M., 
545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-Op,  24  Churchill  St., 
Amherst  256-0333. 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-Op,  23  N.  Pleasant 
St.,  in  rear,  Amherst. 

Belchertown  Food  Co-Op,  c-o  Joanne 
Qad.  323-4513,  454  Federal  St. 

Spark  Bookstore,  King  St.,  Northampton 
(above  Galvin  Theater.)  Open  1 1-5  daily. 
Auto  Repair  Co-op,  30  Maple  St., 
Florence,  (c-o  Sonja,  253-7876) 

Bicycle  Repair  Co-Op,  51  So.  Prospect  St., 
Amherst,  256-6852. 

Amherst  Film  Co-Op,  Box  775,  Amherst 
Women’s  FDm  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
'Tranklin-Hampshire  Community  Land 
Trust,  586  West  St.,  Amherst,  253-5385 
(information). 

Moonrollers  Print  Collective,  Nor- 
thampton, for  print  orders  or  info.,  call 
Nancy  at  584-1299. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION 
Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ),  306  Student  Union  Building, 
UMass.  Amherst  545-0618. 

Alternative  Energy  Coalition,  31  Federal 
St.,  Greenfield.  773-5580. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Womens  Union,  200  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-2011. 

Mam.  PIRG,  233  W.  Pleasant  Street, 

Amherst,  Ma.  256-6434,  or 

Mass  PIRG  OBice,  Rm.  1 14  Campus  Ct., 

UMass-Amherst. 

THIRD  WORLD 
Dance  Theater,  545-0945. 

Black  Repetory' Theater,  545-1304. 

Black  Cultural  Center,  New  Africa  House, 
545-0794. 

Afro-American  Studies  Dept.,  New  Africa 
House,  545-2751. 

Hbpanic  Center,  80  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-1597  or  586-1697. 

Center  for  Racial  Understanding,  K.  Hale, 
Moore  House,  545-0472. 

Malcohn  X Center,  Berkshire  Commons, 
Southwest  Coll. 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House,  Black 
News  Service,  Collegian  545-0100. 
U.S.-ChiiM  People’s  Friendahip  Assoc., 
Frances  Crowe,  584-8975. 

New  World  Day  School  (daycare) 
MacKimmie  House. 

Ahora,  428  Student  Union,  545-2479, 
UMass. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

Nativ 

Native  Amer.  Solidarity  Comm.  Rm.  216, 
Student  Union,  U-M,  545-2145. 
Asian-Amerlcan  Student  Association  219 

New  Africa  House,  546-8750. 


W.Mass.  Native  American  Group,  21 

Market  St.,  Northampton,  586-4237. 
WOMEN 

Evprywomen’s  Center  Goodell  Hall,  545- 

0883,  UMass,  Amherst.  

Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton  586-2011,  586-2025. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Women’s  Union  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force,  Goodell,  586- 
0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

MEN 

Southwest  Men’s  Center,  Office  No.  4, 
J.F.K.,  Southwest,  U.Mass.  546-4579. 
GAY  PEOPLE 

People’s  Gay  Alliance,  413  B Student 
Union,  545-0154.  / 

U.  Mass.  Lesbian  Union,  413C  Student 
Union  (moving  to  923.  Campus  Center  on 
Sept.  15th),  545-3438. 

Everywomen’s  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 
Vailey  Women’s  Union,  200  Main, 
Northampton,  586-201 1. 

Gay  Teens,  c-o  P.G.A.  (Renee)  545-0145. 
Springfield  Gay  ADiance,  P.O.  Box  752, 
Springfield. 

“Gaybreak”,  c-o  WMUA  (Demian),  545- 
2876. 

VETERANS 

Room  to  Move,  Vets  Team,  Lower  Level 
Student  Union,  545-0400. 

Veterans’  Coalition  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, 411  Student  Union,  545-0712.  545- 
3655.  UMass,  Amherst.  , 

Veterans’  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore,  545- 
1 

TENANTS 

University  of  Massachusetts  Tenants 
Assoc.  (UMTA)  545-1  %9. 

SmaB  Claims  Court,  District  Courthouse, 
Northampton  586-7400. 

Legal  Services  Office,  922  C.C.,  545-1995. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Ofc.,  Munson  Hall, 
545-0865. 

Northampton  Tenants  Union,  for  info  and- 
or  meeting  times,  call  586-1024,  or  Peter  at 
584-6863. 

Amherst  Tenant  Association,  24  Churchill 
St.  Amherst  256-8403. 

TRANSPORTATION 
Student  Senate  Transh  Service,  545-0056. 
Rideboard,  Student  Union  Bid.  (behind 
Candycounter) 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  The  People’s  Listener, 
(617)  5368000. 

MEDIA 

Grassroots,  Campus  Center,  Lower  Level, 
U.Mass.  * 

County  Voice,  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton. 

Collegian,  Campus  Center,  Lower  Level, 
U.Mass. 

Black  News  Service,  545-3500. 

Progressive  News  Service,  411  Student 
Union  545-0712. 

WMUA.  42  Marston  Hall,  545-2876. 

Black  Mass  Communications,  415  Student 
Union,  545-0105. 

Gaybreak,  c-o  WMUA.  545-2876. 

I Sunday  News  Collective,  Jose  Tolson, 
WMUA.  545-2876. 

Women’s  Media  Project,  Robin  Jacobspn, 
WMUA  545-2876 
DRUM  New  Africa  House,  545-0794. 
Spectrum,  407  Student  Union,  545-2023. 
Chomo-Url,  Everywomen’s  Center, 
GoodeU,  545-0883. 

Out  Front  Commuter  Lounge,  Student 
Union,  545-2145. 

Moonrollers  Print  Collective,  Nor- 
thampton for  print  orders  or  info.,  call 
Nancy  at  584-1299. 

New  Unity,  Box  891,  Springfield,  Ma. 

01101. 

COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
Amhent  Community  Resource  Center, 
Wednesday  10-4:(X),  253-2591  (counseling.) 
People  for  Economic  Survival,  21  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-4237 
Student  Organizing  Project,  426  Student 
Union,  545-2415. 

Employed-Unemployed  Connell,  21 
Market  St.,  Northampton,  586-4237. 
Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst.  549-3%8. 

Peace  Education  Center,  AFSC,  3 
Langworthy  Rd.,  Northampton,  584-8975, 
info,  on  military  spending,  non-violent 
social  change,  etc. 


WE  NEED  SUPPORT 

OUTFRONT  is  our  newspaper,  all  of  us  (except  the  "bosses”).  That  means  that  it  is 
everybody’s  responsibility  that  the  paper  comes  out  every  month,  that  it  is  productive  and 
meaningful,  etc.  Volunteers  are  needed  in  all  phases  of  the  operation:  research,  writing, 
editing,  proofing,  graphics,  photography,  layout,  and  distribution.  You  are  invited  to  join 
us  in  making  this  a progressive  force  and  “voice  of  the  community.”  OUTFRONT 
Collective  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  the  month  at  the  Nor- 
thampton Commimity  Storefront,  21  Market  St.  NTlamp.  and  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Moneys  at  the  Campus  Ct.  (check  listing)  in  Amherst.  Or  just  give  us  a call  at  545-0059. 


Northampton  Tenants  Union,  for  info  and- 
or  meeting  times,  call  586-1024,  or  Peter  at 
584-6863. 

Amherst  Tenant  Association 
24  Churchill  St. 
Amherst,  256-8403 

Childcare  in  Crisb  Committee  (CCC),  584- 
47%.  - 

Cultural  Workers,  P.O.  Box  302,  N. 
Amherst,  256-6019. 

Community  Union  Party,  31  Federal  St., 
Greenfield,  773-5580. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 
Community  Health  Project,  pap  smears, 
VD  and  pregnancy  tests,  walk-in  basis, 
Tues.  7-9  P.M.  48  Maple  St.,  Florence  584- 
2507. 

Women  and  Alcohol,  A.P.P.,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620.  Rap  group  - 
Women  only.  Call  or  walk  m.  , 

UMass  Rape  Crbb  Line  KCOPS  (5-2677) 
on  campus  (UMass  PD) 

Family  Planning  Council  Of  ■ Western 
Mass.,  birth  control  info,  pap  smears, 
problem  pregnancy  counseling,  and  more 
at  sites  throughout  the  area,  Fees:  sliding 
scale.  586-2539. 

LABOR  ORGANIZING 
Union  of  Student  Employees,  UMass,  586- 
3924. 

Graduate  Student  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335,  N.  Amherst. 

West.  Mass.  Strike  Siqiport  Committee, 

584-3862. 

United  Farm  Workers,  545-0712. 

SOaAL  SERVICES 

Food  Stamp  Office,  Munson  Hall,  545- 
0865. 

Public  Welfare  Office,  Bridge  St.,  Nor- 
thampton 586-3600. 

Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  80  Main 
St.,  Northampton,  584-6863. 

Alcoholic  Prevention  Program,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620  or  586-1569. 
Amhent  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst. 

Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  Pleasant  St., 
Northampton  584-4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance) 

CHILD  CARE 

Amhent  Day  School,  Amherst  College, 
253-5259  or  542^000.  Mon.-Thurs.  8:45 
a.m.  - 11:15  a.m.  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees: 
$530  school  year. 

Amhent  Montessorl  School,  740  Main  St., 
253-5916.  Mon.-Fri.  9:00  a.m.  ’ 12:00  p.m. 
Ages:  2‘/i-6.  Fees:  $800  yr.  $4  a day. 
Amherst  Nursery  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten, Henry  Street,  549-1126,  Mon.- 
Fri.  7:30  AM-5:30  PM.  Ages:  2 years  8 
months  - 6 years.  Fees:  Day  care  $75-150- 
mo;  Pre-School  & Kindergarten  $40-75- 
mo. 

Child  Study  Nvsery  School,  Amherst 
Regional  High  School,  549-3710,  Tu-Fri. 
8:45-11  AM  Ages:  4 yean  old.  Fees:  $100- 
school  year. 

The  Common  School,  521  S.  Pleasant 
Street.  253-7913,  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11:30. 
Abo  has  elem.  school.  Ages:  3-5,  Fees: 
Approx.  $580-sch.  yr. 

Fint  Congregational  Cbnrch  Pre-School, 

165  Main  Street,  256-8442,  Mon.-Fri  9- 
11:45,  Ages:  2*A-5,  Fees:  $440-sch.  yr. 
daily;  $330-3  day-wk. 

Grass  Roots  Cooperative  School,  434  No. 
Pleasant  Street,  M9-0793,  Mon.-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30,  Ages:  2*A-5,  Fees:  $120-sem.  coop, 
$150-sem.  non-coop.  Priority  to  UMass 
people. 

Human  Development  Laboratory  School 

Skinner  HaU,  UMass.  545-2403,  9-11:30,  1- 
3:30,  2.3,  or  4 day-wk.  Ages:  2,3,  & 4,  Fees: 
$250-sch.  yr. 

Infant  Care  Experiential  Center,  J-15  North 
Village,  UMass.,  545-0564  Mon.-Fri.  8-4. 
Ages:  3-30  mos.  Fees:  $180-sem.  coop, 
$200-sem.  non-coop.  Open  to  Rve  College 
people. 

Infant-Toddler  Playgroup,  Skinner  Hall, 
UMass.  545-2403,  665-2885,  9:30-11  Days 
vary  by  developmental  level.  Ages:  Up  to  2 
years.  Fees:  $10-sem.  Priority  to  UMass 
student  families. 

Living  and  Learning  School,  611 

Belchertown -Road,  253-2517  Mon.-Fri.; 
253-3251  Sat.-Sun.  Mon-Fri.  7:30-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:2-6.  Fees:  wide  range. 

New  World  Day  School,  J-13  and  14  North 
Village.  549-1513.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-4:00. 

North  Village  Chfldren’s  Center,  J-16  No. 
Village.  UMass.  549-6958.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30  and  2-5.  Ages:  2'/j-5.  Fees:  $130-sem. 
AM,  $120-sem.  PM.  Priority  to  Five 
Qdlege  people. 

Saturday  Drop-In  Center,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  545-2466,  774-5180.  Saturdays, 
8:304:30.  Ages:  2V4-8.  Fees:  $.70-hr-one 
child,  $1.25  two  children,  $1.50  three 
children  from  same  home. 
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University  Day  School,  Bowditch  L^ge,  ■ 
UMass.  545-2466.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-12:30.  1-5. 
Ages:  2^4-6.  Fees:  $150-'/i  day-sem.  | 
Priority  to  UMass  people. 

Wonderhaven,  433  S.  Pleasant  Street,  256- 
8156,  Mon.-Fri.  9-12.  Ages:  3-5.  Fees:  $850- 
sch.  yr.  porrated  pt.  time. 
NORTHAMPTON 

Cloverdale  Parent  Cooperative  Nursery 
School,  130  Pine  Street,  586-2224,  268- 
3292,  584-1672.  Mon-Fri.  8:45-11:45.  Ages: 

3-5.  Fees:  $425-sem.  pro-rated  pt.  time. 
College  Church  Preschool  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 58  Pomeroy  Terrace,  586-4446, 
Mon.-Fri.  9-3.  Also  AM  and  PM  sessions. 
Ages:  2'/j-6.  Fees:  $28.80-$126  mo. 
Hampshire  Community  Action  Com-  ! 
mission  Day  Care  Centers,  45  Gothic 
Street,  584-4434,  Mon.-Fri.  7-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:  2% -5.  Fees:  $24.25-36. 50-wk. 
Head  Start,  45  Gothic  Street,  586-1399, 
Tues.-Fri.  8-12:30.  Ages:  4 yr.  olds.  Fees: 
Free 

Hill  Institute  Kindergarten,  83  Pine  Street, 
584-1725,  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11 :30.  Ages:  5 yrs. 
old  by  Jan.  1.  Fees:  Free. 

Smith  CoDege  Campus  School,  Gill  Hall, 
Fort  Hill,  Smith  College,  5842700,  ext.  266. 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11:15.  Abo  has  elem. 

school.  

Ages:  3-5. 

Fees:  $550-sch.  yr. 

Meadowlark,  283  Prospect  Street,  586- 
1497.  Mon.-Fri.  7:30-5:30.  Ages:  3-7.  Fees: 
$60-125-mo. 

Munroe  HaD  Chfld  Development  Center, 

40  Monroe  Street,  584-7828.  Mon.-Fri. 
7:30-5:30  year  round.  Ages:  2'/i-8.  Fees: 
$4.50-7  day. 

Smith  Child  Care  Center,  St.  John’s 
Church,  Elm  Street,  584-2487,  5846020, 
527-5795.  Mon.-Fri.  8-5.  Ages:  l'/j-5.  Fees: 
Approx.  $l-hr. 

Thiy  Tot  Nursery  School,  337  Elm  Street, 
584-2228,  Contact  Mrs.  Whalen. 

Smith  Vocational  Laboratory  Preschool, 

80  Locust  Street,  584-6182.  M,  Tu,  Th.,  F. 
9-12:30;  W,  9-11.  | 

Ages:  3 yrs.  7 mos.  Fees:  $100-sch.  yr. 
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Project  Self  Offers : 
Weekends  For  Women 


This  Fall  Everywoman’s  Center  at 
U.Mass  in  Amherst  will  once  again  be 
sponsoring  WEEKENDS  FOR  WOMEN 
through  Project  Self  - a workshop  series 
for,  by,  and  about  women.  These 
workshops  provide  a place  for  every 
woman  to  come  together  in  a supportive 
group  setting  to  learn  various  skills  while 
making  friends  and  enjoying  each  others’ 
company. 

Very  often  women  get  caught  up  in  the 
hectic  roles  of  worker,  parent  or  marriage 
partner  and  lose  touch  with  who  we  are, 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  once 
dreamed  of  becoming.  Isolated  from 
ourselves  and  other  women,  we  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  our  con- 
cerns, ideas,  or  successes  with  each  other. 

In  the  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ASSERTIVENESS  workshop,  women  will 
learn  what  “Assertive”  behavior  actually  is 
and  why  it  is  a much  more  effective  means 
of  communication  than  either  non- 
assertive  or  aggressive  behaviors.  In  the 
process,  we  will  come  to  understand  and 
know  the  working  definitions  of  all  three 
types  of  behaviors  and  discuss  the  im- 
plications of  adapting  an  assertive 
behavioral  framework.  The  workshop  will 
be  held  the  weekend  of  November  6-7th. 
Cost:  $15 


BASIC  CANOEING  will  be  held  over  a 
three  day  period  (Friday  Oct.  29,  1-5  pjn. 
and  Oct.  30-31  st.)  Women  will  learn  the 
basic  skills  of  canoe  paddling,  water  safety, 
solo  and  tandem  paddling,  and  how  to  read 
water.  Although  enjoyment  of  the  sport  is 
the  main  emphasis  of  this  workshop,  the 
canoeist  should  be  able  to  handle  the  boat 
efficiently  and  effectively  by  the  end  of  the 
weekend.  The  overnight  session  (Oct.  30- 
31st)  will  be  a camping  weekend  down  the 
Connecticut  River  from  Bellows  Falls  to 
Greenfield.  Sorry,  this  workshop  is  for 
swimmers  only!  Cost:  $25. 

For  women  who  have  recently  begun 
thinking  of  themselves  as  lesbians,  a day 
for  COMING  OUT  is  a workshop  that  will 
explore  feelings  about  sexu^ity,  life 
choices,  our  needs  and  fears.  It  will  be  a 
day  of  “coming  out”  to  ourselves  to  build 
confidence  for  coming  out  to  others.  The 
day  will  be  November  13  from  9-5  p.m. 
Cost:  $10. 

For  more  information  and  a registration 
form  drop  by  Everywoman’s  Center,  506 
Goodell,  U.Mass.,  Amherst  or  call  545- 
0883  during  our  Center  hours:  Mon.,  Tues., 
Wed.,  Fri.  from  10-4  p.m.  and  Wed.  6-8 
pm.,  Thurs.  1-4  p.m.  Registration  ends 
i^proximately  4 days  prior  to  the  start  of 
each  workshop. 


New  England  Farm  Workers 
Association 


New  England  Farmworkers  Association 
has,  for  the  last  year  and  a half,  been 
working  with  the  Hispanic  community  of 
Northampton  in  a pre-vocational 
education  project,  aimed  at  providing  the 
educational  background  necessary  to  go 
into  a skills  training  program.  The  Council 
was  originally  set  up  to  work  with  people 
who  had  come  to  this  area  as  farmworkers, 
but  due  to  progress  of  unionization  of 
farmworkers,  especially  the  recent  merger 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Farmworkers 
Association  (AT A)  with  the  United  Farm 
Workers  (UFW),  the  number  of  migrant 
workers  coming  to  the  Valley  has 
decreased  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  Council  is  now  concentrating  on 
the  urban  Hispanic  community  in  their 
programs. 

Functioning  primarily  as  an  educational 
center,  the  Council  has  classes  in  English 
and  math,  taught  by  staff  persons  and 
volunteer  tutors  from’  the  community.  A 
new  course  is  being  offered  this  fall,  called 


World  of  Work,  which  hopes  to  familiarize 
people  from  rural  Puerto  Rican  towns  with 
what  is  involved  in  getting  and  keeping  a 
job  in  this  society,  and  to  develop  skills, 
especially  language. 

After  taking  classes  at  the  Northampton 
Council,  people  are  able  to  enroll  in 
training  program  at  the  Skills  Center  in 
Holyoke.  For  more  information,  call  the 
New  England  Farmworkers  Council  at  584- 
4059  or  drop  by  at  19  Hawley  St. 

The  Council  at  present  is  sub-contracted 
by  CETA,  and  has  been  re-funded  this  year 
with  an  operating  budget  of  $80,0(X),  after 
being  deemed  a success  by  CETA  last  year. 
The  staff  consists  of  2 full-time  and  two- 
part  time  people. 

The  New  England  Farmworker's  Council 
needs  volunteer  tutors  to  teach  Math  and 
English  to  Spanish-speaking  adults.  Classes 
are  held  between  9 and  4. 

Earn  credit,  in  a unique  learning 
situation. 


Quote  Of  Tlie  Montb 

Michael  Dukakis:  * 'Other  communities 
in  the  state  are  in  serious  condition, 
whereas  Northampton,  as  a paradise , is  not.  ’ ’ 


Welfare  Advocate  And  Counselor 


Everywoman’s  Center  is  offering  a new 
service  to  area  women  beginning  im- 
mediately. A welfare  and  survival  coun- 
selor will  be  available  at  the  Center  on  a 
drop-in  and  appointment  basis  from  10-1 
on  Tuesdays  and  1-4  on  Thursdays. 

The  counseling  will  be  done  by  Jane 
Holappa,  a member  of  the  Western  Mass 
Coalition  of  Welfare  Lawyers  and  Ad- 
vocates and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Community  Survival  Center  in  Amherst. 

This  service  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
services  of  the  Poor  Women's  Task  Force 


at  Evetywoman’s  Center,  who  help  women 
on  welfare  return  to  school  at  UMass, 
provide  counseling  for  these  women,  and 
advocate  for  welfare  women  within  the 
University. 

Jane  Holappa  stresses  that  all  women 
adversely  affected  by  the  economic 
situation,  not  only  women  currently 
receiving  welfare  benefits,  are  urged  to  use 
this  service  for  help  in  finding  ways  to  meet 
basic  survival  nec^s. 

Jane  can  be  reached  by  phone  at  the 
Center  during  the  above  hours  at  545-0883. 


Local  Anarchist  Florence 

Conference  Health  Care  Project 


A three  day  conference  to  explore  the 
meanings  of  anarchy  will  be  held  in  the 
Five-College  area  November  19,  20  and  21. 
The  gathering  will  be  a collective  effort  to 
see  the  prospects  for  a free  social 
existence.  Workshops  on  topics  related  to 
this  general  theme  will  form  a large  portion 
of  the  activities  of  the  three  day  meeting. 
These  will  include  sessions  on  liberating 
education,  anarcha -feminism,  neigh- 
borhood organization,  anarchy  and 
ecology,  and  worker  collectives.  There  will 
also  be  some  large  public  meetings  ad- 
dressed by  speakers  such  as  Edgar  Z. 
Friedenberg,  Murray  Bookchin,  Bernard 
Beck,  John  Holt  and  others  whose  names 
cannot  be  announced  until  arrangements 
are  complete.  Local  co-ops  and  worker 
collectives  are  especially  encouraged  to 
plan  to  participate.  In  addition  to  the 
discussions,  there  will  be  a variety  of 
cultural  expressions  of  the  conference 
theme,  including  theatre,  dance,  poetry, 
and  music.  In  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  no 
definite  schedule  of  events  has  been  made 
available  yet,  but  a tentative  program  will 
be  available  soon.  Also  in  that  spirit, 
anyone  interested  in  participating  in  the 
planning  or  in  leading  a workshop  is  en- 
couraged to  notify  Lester  Mazor,  Sally 
Allen,  Caren  Kaplan,  or  David  Gaynor,  at 
Hampshire  College.  Watch  for  posters  with 
more  announcements  about  the  con- 
ference. Come  join! 


In  order  that  we  may  spend  more  time 
and  energy  in  our  training,  the  Community 
Health  Cue  Program  will  be  open  only 
every  other  Tuesday  until  January  1,  1977. 
The  Community  Health  Clinic  Care  clinic 
will  provide  de-screening  “for  both  men  and 
women,  pregnancy  tests,  vaginitis 
screening,  and  pap  smears  from  7-10  p.m. 
on  the  following  days:  . 

October  12  and  26 
November  9 and  23 
December  7 and  ^1 
For  specific  information  and  referrals 
call  (for  VD  and  vaginitis); 

Greyson  or  Jaquie  at  268-3344,  (for 
pregnancy  and  abortion)  cal  Debbie  at  549- 
6756  or  Dara  at  586-1015. 


Las  oficinus  del  Community  Health 
Care  Program  estaran  abiertas  al  publico  a 
pactir  de  Outubre  12  hasta  Diciembra  21. 
Solamente  si  brindara  servicio  los 
siguientes  dias  (Martes)  de  7:00  pm.  a 10:00 
pm: 

Oct.  12  y 26 
Nov.  9 y 23 
Dec.  7 y 21 


The  Community  Health  Ginic  Care 
provieia  cbnicas  para  hombres  y mujeres 
con  relacion  a;  examenes  de  embarayo, 
examenes  vaginales,  examenes  sobre  la 
matrix. 

Para  mayor  informacion  sobre  in- 
fermedades  vaginales  y infermedades 
venercas  favor  de  llamar  al  telefone  268- 
3344  (Greyson  o Jaquie) 

Para  informacion  sobre  embaryo  y 
abortos  favor  de  llamar  al  549-6756 
(Debbie)  o 586-1015  (Dara) 


THANKSGIVING? 

Yes  folks,  it’s  that  time  of  year  again.  On  November  the  twenty-tifth  we  once  again 
commemorate  the  generosity  of  the  Wampanoag  nation  toward  a strangely  dressed  and 
ill-prepared  group  of  religious  dissenters  who  were  slowly  starving  themselves  to  death  in 
an  area  of  land  that  they  called  Plymouth. 

It  was  a fateful  decision  those  many  years  ago  that  prompted  the  strong  and  happy 
native  peoples  to  invite  the  motley  band  of  intruders  to  their  traditional  harvest  festival. 
AMthout  the  Indians  advice  on  growing  corn,  the  Pilgrims  would  probably  not  have 
survived  into  the  fall,  and  it  must  have  been  out  of  a sense  of  pity  that  the  Wampanoag 
decided  to  share  their  bounty. 

As  we  pr^are  to  sit  down  to  our  turkey  and  mashed  potatoes,  we  would  do  well  to> 
ponder  over  the  reward  that  the  Indian  peoples  have  received  for  their  generosity.  Their 
land  has  .been  stolen,  they  have  been  ravaged  by  disease  and  by  a long  genocidal  war, 
their  nations  have  been  destroyed,  they  are  often  confined  to  an  existence  as  second-class 
citizens  on  reservations.  They  continue  their  struggle  even  today  in  an  attempt  to  salvage 
some  remnant  of  what  was  stolen  from  them  by  our  own  ancestors. 

On  this  so-called  Thansgiving  Day,  the  Wampanoag  Nation  is  once  again  holding  a Day 
of  Mourning  in  Plymouth  at  which  Native  peoples  from  all  over  the  country  will  join  with 
them  in  protest.  Perhaps  the  Pilgrims  old  Blue  Law  is  still  in  effect  in  Massachusetts,  that 
law  which  made  it  legal  for  the  righteous  church-goers  to  shoot  wild  savages  on  a Sunday? 
They  did  all  the  giving  and  got  none  of  the  thanks. 

For  more  info,  on  the  native  American  struggle,  contact  Western  Mass.  Native 
Americans,  586-4237,  or  Native  American  Solidarity  Committee,  545-0712. 


For  More  Information  On  Native  American  Struggles, 
Contact  Western  Mass  Native  Americans  At  586-4237, 
Or  Native  American  Solidarity  Committee  At  545-0712. 
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Freedom  For  Chile 

— By  Lee  Penn 

Outfront  Collective 


“We  cannot  let  a country  go  Communist 
because  of  the  irresponsibility  of  its  own 
people”.  So  said  Henry  Kissinger  in  1970, 
after  Chile  had  elected  a socialist,  Salvador 
Allende,  as  its  president.  For  once,  .the 
Secretary  of  State  wasn’t  lying.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973,  a U.S. -backed  military 
coup  overthrew  the  freely-elected  Allende 
government.  The  reason:  Allende 's  at- 
tempt to  move  Chile  toward  socialism  was 
encroaching  upon  the  profits  and 
privileges  of  U.S.  and  Chilean 
businessmen.  The  military  junta  remains  in 
power  now,  three  years  later,  relying  on  a 
lifeline  of  U.S.  trade  and  aid,  and  rule  by 
terror.  Yet  resistance  goes  on  - and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  support  it. 

LOCAL  CAMPAIGN 
The  junta  is  aware  of  its  bad  image 
abroad,  and  responds  at  times  to  foreign 
pressure  to  release  or  spare  the  lives  of 
some  of  its  prisoners.  Locally,  people  are 


starting  a campaign  to  free  Roberto 
Moreno  Burgos,  a socialist  economist  held 
in  the  junta’s  jails  since  March,  1974,  and 
under  a ten-year  sentence.  Graduate 
students  at  the  UMass  Economics 
Department  are  asking  the  faculty  to  hire 
Mr.  Moreno.  Sone  of  the  faculty  hiring 
committee  favor  the  idea  of  hiring  a 
Chilean  political  prisoner  to  fill  one  of  the 
ten  posts  which  the  department  will  fill 
next  year,  but  are  waiting  to  see  Moreno’s 
publications  before  deciding  on  him.  If  the 
economics  faculty  and  the  administration 
offer  the  job  to  Moreno,  the  next  step  is  to 
write  to  the  junta,  asking  them  to  commute 
his  jail  sentence  to  exile.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  with  the  State 


Department  for  Moreno’s  admission  under 
the  400  person  Chilean  refugee  quota.  It  is 
a complex  process,  but  several  universities 
in  this  country,  including  Stanford  and 
Southern  California,  have  successfully 
used  this  hiring  process  to  free  Chilean 
prisoners. 

Why  work  to  free  one  Chilean?  Moreno 
is  rotting  in  jail  for  opposing  U.S.-backed 
tyranny.  Freeing  him  is  a humanitarian  act 
and  an  expression  in  defiance  of  the  U.S. 
government’s  policies  supporting  the  junta. 
Mr.  Moreno  would  bring  to  the  Valley  his 
personal  experiences  of  active  resistance 
to  underdevelopment,  U.S.  imperialism, 
and  fascism.  Moreno  could,  by  his 
presence  here,  be  a focal  point  in 
strengthening  the  U.S.  movement  in 
support  of  the  Resistance  in  Chile.  If 
Chileans  overthrow  the  junta  and  work 
towards  building  socialism  in  their  country, 
U.S.  businesses  will  have  one  less  source  of 


cheap  labor  abroad.  In  helping  Chile  Avin, 
we  also  help  ourselves  - and  freeing 
Roberto  Moreno  Burgos  is  one  thing  we 
can  do  now. 

Chile  Under  the  lunta 
Junta  rule  has  brought  unemployment, 
destitution,  and  hunger  to  most  Chileans. 
One  worker  in  four  is  jobless  - far  above 
the  4 per  cent  unemployment  that  existed 
under  Allende.  Despite  the  junta’s  claims 
that  it  is  stabilizing  the  economy,  prices 
rose  sixfold  in  1974,  and  tripled  again  in 
1975.  As  a result,  workers  have  lost  2-3  of 
their  purchasing  power  since  the  coup. 
Those  who  earn  the  minimum  wage  must 
work  6 hours  to  buy  2 pounds  of  bread,  and 
few  can  eat  meat  more  than  once  a month. 


So,  Catholic  sources  in  Chile  say  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  malnourished. 
The  subsidized  food,  education,  and  health 
care  systems  of  the  Allende  period  are 
gone;  the  “free  market’’  holds  sway.  The 
richest  5 per  cent  of  Chileans  aren’t 
hurting,  though;  they  take  half  of  total 
Chilean  income,  up  from  23  per  cent  in 
1967. 

Mass  misery  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
few  are  results  of  deliberate  junta  policy. 
The  generals  want  to  create  a “free 
market”  economy,  run  by  large  cor- 
porations. Their  methods:  giving  state- 
owned  land  and  factories  back  to  cor- 
porations and  plantation  owners,  lifting 
price  controls  while  freezing  wages, 
slashing  government  services  and  spending 
(except  on  the  army  and  police),  letting 
foreign  firms  take  larger  profits  out  of 
Chile  as  an  investment  incentive,  and 
letting  monopolies  swallow  small 
businesses.  Their  economic  adviser  is 
Milton  Friedman,  the  Nobel  prize-winner, 
and  other  conservative  U.S.  and  Chilean 
economists  trained  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  junta  could  not  long  stay  in  power 
without  bloody  repression.  All  civil 
liberties  have  been  suspended;  strikes  are 
illegal;  all  political  parties  are  banned; 
universities  are  under  military  control; 
even  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  has  been 
prohibited  as  “pro-communist”.  From  a 
population  erf  ten  million  people,  180,000 
Chileans  have  been  arrested  since  the 
coup;  40,000  have  been  killed  - with 


thousands  more  tortured;  15,000  have  been 
driven  into  exile.  An  adviser  to  the  Chilean 
secret  police  is  Walter  Rauff,  a Gestapo 
leader  wanted  by  Germany  for  war  crimes 
committed  in  World  War  2. 

Despite  the  repression,  there  is  in- 
creasing resistance  to  the  junta.  The  left 
has  gone  underground,  building  resistance 
organizations  in  schools,  communities,  and 
workplaces  throughout  Chile.  They  seek  to 
give  form  to  the  anti-junta  feelings  of  most 
workers,  peasants,  and  intellectuals  - as 
well  as  of  many  of  the  now-ruined  small 
businessmen  and  professionals  who 
originally  supported  the  coup.  The 
Resistance  has  put  slogans  in  public  places, 
put  out  underground  newspapers  and  radio 


PINOCHET:  <I.BADER’ 
OF  CHILE 


programs,  done  sabotage,  and  stolen  guns 
and  money  for  its  own  use.  Resismnee 
forces  in  Chile  have  linked  up  with  leftist 
guerrillas  in  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay  to  give  each  other  mutual  sup- 
port. The  Chilean  Catholic  Church  is 
progressive,  and  does  semi-legal  work  in 
behalf  of  political  prisoners.  Even  the 
armed  forces  are  divided,  with  some 
(severely  repressed)  anti-junta  activity  in 
the  enlisted  ranks,  and  with  the  officers 
divided  over  how  to  keep  the  lid  on.  In 


short,  the  left  is  regrouping,  rebuilding, 
and  creating  grass-roots  unity  after  being 
decimated  just  after  the  coup. 

The  U.5.  Government’s  hands  are 
stained  with  Chilean  blood.  The  U.S.  cut 
off  all  aid  to  Chile  under  Allende  - except 
its  weapons  shipments  to  rightist  generals, 
and  urged  U.S.  and  international  banks, 
businesses,  and  agencies  to  put  a trade  and 
credit  embargo  on  Chile.  CIA  agents 
helped  the  Chilean  establishment  foment 
the  unrest  (such  as  the  truck  owners’ 
strike)  that  led  up  to  the  coup.  Once  the 
generals  were  in  power,  the  U.S.  poured  in 
aid.  General  Motors,  Dow  Chemical, 
Firestone,  Exxon,  and  Holiday  Inn  are  a 
few  of  the  corporations  that  invested  there 
after  the  coup.  However,  investor 
awareness  of  the  junta’s  long-run  weakness 
and  leftist  political  pressure  on  many 
European  governments  prevents  enough 
foreign  aid  and  capital  from  flowing  in  to 
the  Chilean  economy  to  solve  the  junta’s 
problems. 

Struggle  inside  Chile  will  determine  how 
long  the  junta  lasts,  but  the  international 
movement  against  the  generals 
significandy  weakens  the  dictatorship. 
England,  Mexico,  and  other  governments 
have  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
junta;  English  workers  have  refused  to 
unload  or  repair  Chilean  goods;  in- 
ternational agencies’  aid  to  the  junta  has 
been  reduced.  More  needs  to  be  done, 
especially  to  end  U.S.  support  of  the 
dictators. 


As  tlie  campaign  develops,  we  will  put 
more  articles  in  Outfront  on  its 
progress.  And  we  will  need  your  lielp. 
If  you  want  to  get  involved,  see  Peter 

Bolimer,  in  Room  826  in  Thompson 

Hall,  UMass,  or  call  him  at 

the  economics  department  at  U.  Mass. 
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The  Coup 


in  Thailand 


November  1976 

Another  Chapter  in  American 
Foreign  Policy 


“Before  dawn  they  began  firing  through 
the  gates  into  the  crowd.  Several  students 
held  up  white  flags,  but  the  police  kept 
shooting...” 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  earlier  the 
students  had  been  lynched,  probably  only  a 
few  minutes,  but  enraged  rightists  felt 
'robbed  by  death  and  continued  to  batter 
the  bodies”. 

With  these  scenes,  reported  by  ob- 
servers, began  the  seizure  of  poWgf  by  right 
wing  military  leaders  in  Thailand  on 
October  6.  Within  hours  100  students  had 
been  killed  and  hundreds  injured,  over 
5000  of  the  leading  student,  labor  and 
political  figures  in  the  country  had  been 
imprisoned,  parliament  abolished,  martial 
law  declared  and  all  media  outlets  closed. 
The  mark  of  US  foreign  policy  and  the  CIA 
were  unmistakeable  dn  this  latest  chapter 
of  the  continuing  de -democratization  of 
developing  countries  being  financed  by 
American  tax  dollars  in  the  interests  of  the 
US  government’s  political  and  business 
needs.  Just  as  the  US  government’s 
policies  have  been  proven  to  have  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Allende  government 
in  Chile,  overt  and  secret  actions  by  the 
state  department  also  set  the  stage  for  the 
tragedy  in  Thailand. 


connected  with  Thai  military  intelligence. 

These  groups  were  used  to  intimidate 
and  attack  student  and  progressive  leaders 
and  demonstrations,  to  provide  anti- 
student propaganda,  and  generally  to 
erode  the  popular  support  for  the  growing 
and  powerful  progressive  movements. 
Military  radio  and  TV  were  also  used  in  a 
massive  anti-student  campaign  which 
alienated  much  of  the  support  for  the 
students  sunong  the  poorer  and  middle 
classes,  and  which  resulted  in  the  extreme, 
right-left  polarization  of  the  Thai  people. 

The  two  major  right  wing  organizations, 
Nawapol  and  The  Red  Guards,  were 
responsible  for  over  40  assassinations  of 
leading  student,  peasant,  and  labor  leaders, 
(between  January  and  March  of  1975), 
including  Dr.  Boonsanong  Poonyudayana 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Both  of  these 
groups  are  known  to  be  led  by  CIA-trained 
Thai  intelligence  officials,  and  financed  by 
the  CIA,  as  was  documented  by  the  Wall 
St.  Journal-owned  magazine.  The  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  quoting  in- 
formed Bangkok  sources.  “...There  is  little 
doubt  that  some  of  these  right  wing  groups 
(Nawapol  and  the  Red  Gaurds)  have 
foreign  backing,  mainly  from  the  U.S.  and 
Taiwan". 


In  October  1973,  a mass  popular  revolt 
of  over  3(X),0(X)  people  toppled  the 
repressive  military  regime  of  Thanom 
Kittikachcwn,  ending  over  40  years  of 
military  dictatorship  in  Thailand.  Since 
that  time,  however,  US  policy  has  been 
directed  at  destabilizing  the  country. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  Thanom  regime, 
US  economic  aid  was  S39  million  while 
military  aid  totalled  $68  million.  In  the 
three  years  following  the  institution  of 
democratic  government,  the  US  decreased 
the  economic  aid  to  $17  million  and  in- 
creased military  to  $83  million. 

The  decrease  in  economic  aid,  coming  at 
the  same  time  as  the  scaling  down  of  US 
operations  in  the  area  (Thailand  was  used 
as  a base  of  operations  (or  over  48,000  US 
troops  during  the  Viet  Nam  war),  and 
coming  in  the  midst  of  a world  wide 
recession,  caused  serious  economic 
problems  for  Th^and.  Inflation  worsened 
while  unemployment  was  drastically  in- 
creased, flooding  the  already  over  crowded 
cities  with  poor  from  the  countryside.  The 
result  was  massive  suffering  and  social 
unrest.  Student  and  peasantdemonstrations 
unprecedented  labor  strikes  and  popular 
discontent  faced  the  civilian  government 
with  almost  insurmountable  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  US 
military  aid  and  traming  was  channeled  to 
the  same  right  wing  generals  who  had  led 
the  armed  forces  under  the  Thanom 
regime.  Bolstered  with  these  weapons  and 
advanced  training,  these  anti-democratic, 
conservative  forces  were  consciously  being 
strengthened  and  the  civilian  government 
weakened  by  state  department  and  CIA 
planners. 

In  addition  to  this  overt  subversion  of 
the  government,  the  CIA  was  actively 
involved  in  fomenting  the  social  conflict 
which  opened  the  door  for  the  military 
takeover.  Since  progressive  politicians  and 
political  groups  began  to  make  rapid  gains 
in  popular  support  in  early  1974,  the  CIA 
has  supplied  the  leadership,  training,  and 
funds  to  extreme  right  wing  groups  closely 


Just  as  in  Chile,  these  CIA  backed 
groups  played  a crucial  role  in  de- 
stabilizing the  political  situation  in  order  to 
justify  a military  takeover.  At  the  same 
time,  these  groups  succeeded  in  alienating 
the  progressive  forces  from  their  popular 
bases  of  support,  thus  eroding  the  potential 
resistance  to  the  new  repressive  regime 
which  has  taken  power  under  the  pretense 
of  restoring  order  to  the  chaos  brought 
about  by  "left  wing  atitation”. 

After  seizing  power,  Sagnad  Chaloryu, 
figurehead  for  the  junta,  announced  a pro- 
american  shift  to  the  right  in  the  govern- 
ment's policies.  After  announcing  that  the 
generals'  major  concern  was  the  “external 
communist  threat"  to  Thailand,  a civilian 
spokesman  for  the  junta  (Thanat  Khoman, 
an  ex-Thai  ambassador  to  the  U.S.)  stated 
that  "Although  I used  to  advocate  with- 
drawal of  the  American  presence  from 
here,  the  situation  has  now  changed  so 
much  that  I think  the  government  should 
maintain  American  bases  here  as  a 
bargaining  point  with  the  communists”. 

This  is  a clear  reversal  of  the  previous 
civilian  government's  policy.  American 
troops  and  planes  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw from  all  Thai  bases  by  last  July  20  by 
the  civilian  leaders  in  response  to  student 
and  labor  demands  that  the  U.S.  presence 
be  terminated.  In  addition,  over  the  past  18 
months,  the  elected  civilian  government 
had  embarked  on  a policy  of  normalization 
of  relations  with  neighboring  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Viet  Nam  in  order  to 
stabilize  and  demilitarize  the  Southeast 
Asian  peninsula  after  decades  of  U.S. 
directed  armed  conflict.  The  fervent  anti- 
Communist  nature  of  the  US-backed  junta 
promises  to  reverse  this  trend  and  again 
bring  confrontation  to  the  beieagured 
people  of  S.E.  Asia. 

What  the  US  stands  to  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Thai  freedom  and  S£.  Asian 
peace  is  twofold.  First,  by  keeping  a 
foothold  on  the  S.E.  Asian  peninsula,  the 
US  can  support  reactionary  forces  fighting 
against  the  people's  governments  in  Laos 


and  Cambodia.  In  the  past,  the  Thai 
military  has  consistently  supported  (with 
US  arms  and  money)  right  wing  pockets  of 
resistance  to  these  governments.  Now,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  this  support  is  ex- 
pected to  escalate  considerably,  en- 
dangering the  peaceful  development  of 
these  new  nations.  Secondly,  by  installing  a 
repressive  regime  in  Thailand,  the  US 
hopes  to  build  a ‘buffer’  zone  between  the 
socialist  countries  of  Indochina,  and  the 
important  US  corporate  investments  in 
Singapore,  Indonesia,  and  the  Phillipines. 
The  oil  operations  of  Caltex  and  Esso  are 
especially  lucrative  and  important  to  US 
businessmen,  but  these  people  clearly  have 
higher  hopes  for  further  exploiting  the 
cheap  labor  and  natural  resources  of  these 
countries  where  labor  and  social  unrest  is 
tightly  controlled  by  other  US  backed 
totalitarian  regimes. 

Once  again,  as  in  South  Korea,  Chile, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Phillipines,  the  interests 
of  American  corporate  giants  and  their 
owners  have  cost  the  freedoms,  democracy 
and  futures  of  an  entire  nation  of  people  in 


the  ‘developing’  world.  Using  the  tax 
dollars  of  American  people,  the  US 
government  engineered  the  coup  in 
Thailand  to  benefit  a relatively  few  wealthy 
Americans.  With  the  instability  and 
conflict  in  S.E.  Asia  which  will  inevitably 
be  caused  by  the  US  financed  actions  of 
the  Thai  junta,  the  price  for  we  Americans 
and  for  these  Asian  peoples  will  un- 
doubtedly become  much  higher,  in  dollars, 
lives  and  human  suffering. 

The  trials  before  a military  court  martial 
for  the  5000  Thai  people  arrested  so  far  by 
the  junta  began  on  October  12.  These 
people  face  the  death  penalty  while  being 
denied  even  the  most  basic  democratic 
rights  such  as  presence  of  any  legal 
counsel.  It  is  imperative  that  Americans 
write  immediately  to  the  president, 
senators,  or  congresspeople  to  have  the  US 
government  act  to  protect  the  lives  and 
rights  of  these  innocent  victims  of  US 
policies. 

Write  now  to: 

• stop  ail  aid  to  the  Junta 

- release  ail  political  prisoners 


A Brief  Chronology 
October  6 & 7 

• Miiitaiy  junta  end  Thai  democracy 

• 100  killed,  hundreds  wounded,  3,000  students  arrested 
2-3000  other  progressive  leaders  jailed. 

• Martial  Law  declared;  "anti-communist”  law  re-established, 
allowing  for  death  penalty  before  military  tribunal. 

• Constitution  & Parliament  dissolved.  Political  Parties  banned. 

• Newspapers  closed  down,  select  right-wing  papers  re-appear 
under  strict  censorship. 

Oct.  7-13 

• Arrests  of  students,  teachers,  politicians  and  former  activists 
continue  throughout  Thailand. 

• Civinan  "face”  put  on  the  junta  in  the  form  of  "Advisors  who 
administer  the  government,  allowing  the  military  to  remain 
behind  the  scenes.” 

Oct  13  - Present 

• Progressive  people  forced  to  go  underground  or  flee 
the  country. 
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HCAC  Update 


For  the  second  time  in  10  months,  the 
Hampshire  Community  Action  Com- 
mission board  of  directors  stepped  aside  to 
allow  a volunteer  task  force  of  concerned 
directors,  staff,  and  community  people  to 
attempt  to  save  HCAC’s  bankrupt  daycare 
programs.  At  the  Board’s  October  20 
meeting,  treasurer  Cynthia  Scott  explained 
that  the  state  was  $46,000  behind  in 
payments  to  group  and  family  daycare 
programs.  The  two  programs  serve  over 
100  children  from  low  income  families  in 
Hampshire  County  - many  of  whose 
parents  would  be  forced  back  on  welfare  if 
the  programs  closed. 

The  task  force  has  two  weeks  to  raise 
funds  or  the  HCAC  board  may  close  the 
program.  Efforts  by  HCAC  executive 
director  Eugene  Puhopek  to  secure  a loan 
from  banks  or  Smith  College  have  failed. 
Members  of  the  board  admitted  that  lit- 
tlehad  been  done  to  aid  the  daycare 
program  since  the  crisis  of  last  January. 
Last  winter  a similar  task  force  raised 
enough  money  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the 
centers. 

However,  Puhopek,  Scott,  and 
vicechairperson  George  Fleck  balked  at 
suggestions  from  board  and  community 
that  the  agency  organize  demonstrations  to 
pressure  the  state  into  paying  its  bills  and 
banks  into  advancing  funds.  The  board  did 
set  up  a committee  to  look  into  this, 
however.  The  next  morning  some  twenty 
people,  including  several  board  members, 
questioned  Governor  Dukakis  about  the 
delay  in  payments  at  a Chamber  of 
Commerce  breakfast  in  Northampton. 
Dukakis  deplored  the  lateness  in  payments 
and  promised  to  look  into  it.  A board 


member,  a staff  member,  and  two  daycare 
parents  spoke  with  Senator  Olver  and 
Representative  Collins  who  both  asked  to 
be  kept  informed  of  the  situation  and 
promised  support. 

The  board  failed  to  respond  to  a 
reported  offer  by  the  employees’  union, 
Mass  1199  Hospital  and  Health  Care 
Workers,  for  a contract  settlement. 
Management  has  been  stalling  since 
negotiations  began  last  January.  Puhopek 
promised  board  members  that  they  would 
receive  a memo  within  the  next  week 
informing  them  of  the  status  of 
negotiations.  Union  members  take  this  as  a 
sign  that  a contract  settiement  will  be 
reached  in  the  near  future. 

RESTRICTED  LOW 
INCOME 
PARTICIPATION 
AND  INFIGHTING 

The  other  portion  of  the  board  meeting 
was  devoted  to  revising  its  bylaws  which 
are  currently  in  violation  of  Community 
Service  Administration  guidelines. 
Proposed  bylaws  would  severely  restrict 
participation  by  the  low  income  com- 
munity and  possibly  erase  gains  made  in 
the  last  six  months.  Board  member  Emily 
Simpson  stated  that  division  and  in-Rghting 
were  the  real  causes  of  the  board’s  inability 
to  act.  The  board  adknbwledged  its 
division  by  adding  two  progressive 
members  to  the  three-person  bylaw 
committee. 

The  executive  and  membership  com- 
mittees continued  their  campaign  against 
board  members  advocating  increased 
representation  from  the  low  income 
community.  Most  recently  they  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  Northampton  Mayor 
David  Cramer  in  ousting  CE'TA 
representative  Chris  Schmidt.  Schmidt  has 
continually  advocated  for  low  income 
representation  and  actively  supported  the 
daycare  program.  Though  Cramer 
dismissed  Schmidt  claiming  that  the  city  of 
Northampton  already  has  a representative, 
he  has  taken  no  action  to  remove  Cynthia 
Scott,  who  as  director  of  the  city’s  Council 
on  Aging  is  also  under  Cramer’s 
jurisdiction. 

Cramer  as  titular  head  of  the  county 
CETA  program  is  also  holding  up  the 
Youth  Work  Experience  Program,  which  is 
subcontracted  through  HCAC.  Cramer  has 
given  no  reason  for  ths  delay.  At  first  he 
threatened  the  job  security  of  the  per- 
manent HCAC  staff  by  insisting  on 
opeining  the  jobs  to  “qualified  candidates,” 
until  CETA  officials  in  Boston  informed 
him  of  their  disapproval.  Some  say  that 
Cramer  views  these  staff  positions  as 
political  patronage  jobs.  Youth  Wwk  staff 
has  also  been  heavily  involved  in  the  union 
drive.  YWEP  is  a job  program  for  low 
income  youth,  160  of  whom  have  been 
waiting  since  October  4 to  begin  work. 

The  HCAC  board  meets  next  on 
Wednesday  November  3. 
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Strike  At  Moe  's 


— By  Ellen  Bruno 


Workers  are  generally  disorganized  in 
the  Amherst  area.  Low  wages  and  poor 
working  conditions  area  common  problem 
(presently  waitresses  are  making  a rate  of 
$1.26- hr.). 

In  order  to  help  improve  those  con- 
ditions, the  workers  at  Moe’s  Bar  & 
Restaurant  on  North  Pleasant  Street  in 
Amherst  have  organized  with  Local  116  of 
the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  Union. 
The  workers  see  unionization  as  an  im- 
portant step  at  Moe’s  and  for  all  bar  & 
restaurant  workers  in  Amherst. 

Since  the  lay-off  of  Jerry  Huwat,  ex. 
manager  and  the  management’s  refusal  to 
negotiate  a contract,  the  workers  at  Moe’s 
have  gone  on  strike. 

Events  leading  up  to  the  lay-off  and 
walkout  are  as  follows: 

— On  Tuesday,  October  19,  Jerry  Huwat 
was  demoted  from  manager  to  bartender, 
and  replaced  by  a woman  named  Carole 


Outfront  Collective 

purposes,  he  had  been  running  the  place). 
He  would  come  in  early  to  mop  the  floor, 
empty  the  garbage,  etc.  None  of  these 
things  were  required  yet  the  management 
complained  that  he  had  not  been  per- 
forming his  job  satisfactorily.  Of  the  eight 
co-owners  of  Moe’s,  they  only  checked  in 
cm  the  average  of  once  a month,  as  op- 
posed to  once  a week  as  Jerry’s  un- 
derstanding. Until  then  there  had  been  no 
management  present  at  night,  and  the 
waitresses  were  constantly  being  hassled 
by  drunken  customers.  On  one  occasion 
last  summer,  one  of  the  waitresses  was 
physically  assaulted  by  a drunken  man 
when  she  asked  him  to  leave. 

— So,  fed  up  with  working  conditions 
they  voted  for  a strike  at  10:00  p.m.  (on 
Tuesday,  October  19th). 

— At  12:15  the  following  morning,  the 
union  members,  and  all  the  customers  at 
Moe’s  walked  out  when  the  strike  was 


Workers  strike  at  Moe's 


COLLEGIAN  PHOTO 


Hood,  whom  Jerry  had  been  forced  to  hire 
this  past  August  as  a waitress  because  she 
was  a friend  of  the  owners. 

"Then,  because  of  his  union  activity,  the 
management  tried  to  accuse  Jerry  of  taking 
money  from  the  cash  register  so  that  they 
would  have  a "legit”  reason  for  firing  him. 
At  the  end  of  his  shift  (6:00  p.m.)  on 
October  19,  Jerry  was  called  into  Carole 
Hood’s  office  and  was  layed-off.  The 
reason  given  was  that  he  was  simply  “no 
longer  needed”  and  since  Carole  was  now 
manager,  she  would  assume  his  duties. 
Jerry  replied  that  that  suited  him  fine, 
collected  his  things,  and  left. 

— Jerry  had  been  working  at  Moe’s  for 
about  a year.  When  he  was  hired  his  job 
description  stated  that  he  was  to  be  an 
assistant  manager  (and  for  all  practical 


announced  over  the  P.A.  System.  Union 
members  and  friends  stayed  outside  Moe’s 
until  1 :(X)  a.m.  and  three  shifts  were  set  up 
to  turn  people  away  as  well  as  to  let  them 
know  what  was  going  on  and  why  the 
workers  were  striking. 

The  Amherst  community  has  been  very 
supportive  of  the  striking.  The  Western 
Massachusetts  Strike  Support  Committee 
and  other  area  groups  have  been  helping 
out  with  the  picketing  and  other  logistics 
of  the  strike  itself.  The  Economics 
Department  at  UMass  is  helping  provide 
legal  services  and  Bill  Newman  and  Tom 
Lesser  are  the  legal  representatives  for  the 
workers. 


People  ’ s History : 


Revolt  Of  The 

Massachusetts  Farmers 


Otherwise  Known  as  Shay’s 


Rebellion  - 

by  MASS.  PEOPLES  HISTORY  PROJECT 


It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  rough 
times  beset  the  colonial  fanners  of 
America  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  shortly  thereafter.  Called 
into  duty  by  the  rag-tag  continental  Army, 
American  farmers  were  required  to  serve 
with  little  compensation,  and  barely  fed  at 
times,  they  were  also  expected  to  leave  the 
farms  behind  with  no  provision  for  paying 
the  mortgage  or  in  the  case  of  tenant 
farmers,  paying  the  landlord  rent.  In  this 
light,  we  can  understand  the  reluctance  of 
many  poor  farmers  to  leave  the  farms  and 
take  up  arms  with  merchants  and  landlords 
against  the  distant  oppressor  in  Britain. 
Dessertion  became  a major  problem  as  the 
waryears  dragged  on.  farms  lay  fallow,  and 
more  than  a few  of  the  poor  and  landless 
suspecting  that  they  would  not  be  the 
beneficiary  of  “liberty”  here  at  home.  The 
Colonial  economy  was  devestated  by  the 
long  war  and  the  economic  sanctions  laid 
down  by  the  British  Empire.  A large 
volume  of  trade  was  sealed  during  and 
after  the  revolution,  including  all  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  The  value  of  Con- 
tinental Dollars  dropped  so  drastically  that 
it  was  stated  that  “a  wagon  load  of 
currency  was  necessary  to  buy  a wagon 
load  of  goods”.  Many  farmers  saw  rightly 
that  the  main  exploitation  facing  them  was 
not  stamp  or  tea  taxes,  but  the  near-feudal 
land  system  they  lived  under.  In  pre- 


independence America,  much  of  the  land 
was  controlled  by  rich  landholders,  who 
leased  parcels  of  their  property  to  im- 
poverished peasant-tenants,  or  land  was 
( owned  by  banks  who  held  the  mortgage  on 
the  farmers’  lands.  As  the  Revolution 
progressed,  cries  for  drastic  reform  arose 
among  the  landless  masses;  demands  were 
made  for  fixed  prices,  debt  moratorium, 
more  currency  and  credit,  and 
redistribution  of  the  land.  In  some  states, 
the  militancy  of  farmers  was  dealt  with 
thru  the  expropriation  of  Tory  estates 
(those  loyal  to  the  crown).  Local  com- 
mittees were  sometimes  established  to 
control  commerce  and  prices  during  the 
war  effort.  The  Revolution  was  able  to 
raise  the  spector  for  the  landless  of  a better 
life  and  the  chance  to  participate  in  the 
political  arena.  Amid  the  convulsions  of 
revolt,  radical  ideas  were  able  to  flourish 
and  gain  some  credence.  The  aristocracy 
at  home  and  abroad  came  under  attack  by 
various  factions.  Some  revolutionary 
leaders  spoke  of  direct  democracy,  civil 
liberties,  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
redistribution  of  wealth  and  property.  The 
colonial  aristocrats  were  predictably 
apalled  and  panic-strickened.  Even  those 
upper  class  families  that  supported  the 
independence  movement  were  not  willing 
that  the  Revolution  extend  to  their  domain 
of  private  property,  business,  and  the 
ownership  of  slaves.  They  only  wished  to 
see  the  restrictive  arm  of  British  Colonial 


rule  removed,  and  then  business  as 

usual. 

The  end  of  the  War  with  Britain  was 
followed  with  a severe  economic 
depression  that  again  fell  most  heavily 
upon  the  backs  of  thek  penniless  farmer. 
Farm  prices  fell  even  lower,  continental 
currency  paid  to  veterans  proved  nearly 
worthless,  credit  was  near  impossible  to 
obtain,  and  the  result  was  a massive  loss  of 
farms  by  the  bankrupt  farmers,  and 
frequent  trips  to  the  debtors  prisons. 
Dissatisfaction  was  rampant  among  the 
lower  classes  throughout  the  states,  and 
the  demands  for  major  reforms  grew 
louder  each  day.  Spontaeneous  Revolts 
were  cropping  up  throughout  the  Union. 
But  the  landed  aristocracy  and  business 
interests  were  not  to  sit  idly  by  while  their 
power  was  uprooted.  ! n fact,  they  had  read 
the  signs  of  revolutionary  change  early  on 
in  the  war  effort,  and  had  been  formulating 
plans  and  bidding  their  time  ever  since.  A 
strong  proportion  of  the  wealthy  felt  the 
need  for  a strong  central  government  to 
supplant  the  relatively  weak  Confederation 
established  by  the  Continental  Congress.  A 
strong  federal  government  was  envisioned 
that  would  be  able  to  levy  its  own  taxes, 
have  on  reserve  a national  militia,  and 
guarantee  the  sanctity  of  private  property. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  depression  was  most 
severely  felt.  A highly  populated  state  for 


the  time,  and  a center  for  revolutionary 
activity,  Massachusetts  was  the  one  of  the 
most  vehement  in  resp>onst  to  economic 
crisis  and  the  exploitation  by  land 
speculators.  The  Massachusetts  farmer  was 
not  about  to  march  quietly  to  debtors’ 
prison,  while  their  lands  were  seized  by  the 

banks  and  business  vultures not  after 

fighting  for  equality  and  revolutionary 
ideals  in  the  War.  Following  the 
precendent  of  the  mass  conventions  held 
during  the  Revolution,  large,  open 
assemblies  were  convened  to  air 
grievances  and  formulate  strategies  for 
remeding  the  plight  of  the  debt-ridden 
farmer.  Demands  were  made  on  the 
legislature  to  provide  economic  relief  for 
the  poor,  and  an  end  to  debtors’  prisons. 
There  was  also  a call  for  the  closing  of  the 
civil  courts  until  a resolution  of  the 
problem  was  arranged.  Both  of  these  calls 
were  ignored  by  the  powers  in  Boston. 
Then  again,  not  much  was  to  be  expected 
from  a government  that  represented  only 
the  wealthy  elite  (because  voting 
restrictions  limited  electoral  rights  to  the 
white  males  who  owned  a set  amount  of 
property).  This  excluded  not  only  blacks 
and  women,  but  also  the  majority  of  white 
male  farmers  who  populated  the  state. 

When  the  government  failed  to  respond 
to  the  pleas  for  relief,  farmers  were  left 
with  the  option  of  taking  direct  action 
against  the  civil  courts  themselves.  On 
August  29th,  a force  of  1500  ascended  on 


the  Northampton  courthouse  from  the 
hilltowns  and  farmlands  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  rebels  seized  the 
Courthouse  and  blocked  further  actions  of 
that  siting  of  the  what  was  known  as  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  Revolt  of  the 
Massachusetts  farmer  (or  Shays’  Rebellion) 
had  begun! 

One  after  another  courts  across  the  state 
ivere  blocked  from  carrying  out  the  work 
of  landlords  and  banks  against  the 
bankrupt  farmers.  Of  course,  the  landed 
aristocracy  was  shocked  and  dismayed  at 
this  “lawlessness.”  They  knew  full  well  that 
if  the  people  did  not  respect  the  law  as  set 
down  by  the  wealthy  or  the  courts  which 
were  'o  impliment  them,  than  the  in- 
stitution of  class  privelege  and  private 
property  would  not  stand.  The  established 
order  would  not  need  to  move  quickly  to 
maintain  its  precarious  position,  and  it  did. 
Yet  the  State  Treasuary  was  nearly 
depleted  by  the  war  effort  and  the 

economic  decline and  could  not  be 

expected  to  fund  an  expediary  force  to 
crush  the  revolt.  This  particular  delema 
was  resolved  thru  direct  solicitation  of 
funds  from  the  wealthy  elite  of  Boston 
whose  interests  were  so  threatened  by  the 
rebellion.  In  rapid  order,  a minor  fortune 


was  raised  (6000  Pounds),  enough  to  outfit 
an  army  of  4400. 

So  off  marched  the  government  army  in 
the  cold  harsh  winter  of  1786-1787,  with 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln  in  command. 
The  quick  and  forceful  response  of  the 
state  in  this  matter  is  a direct  indication  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  revolt  and  its  mass 
support.  Even  by  official  estimate, 
somewhat  over  50  per  cent  of 
Massachusetts  people  supported  the  revolt 
and  its  goals.  This  is  rather  extraordinary 
considering  the  estimated  35  per  cent 
support  rallied  for  the  rebel  forces  against 
Britain.  Rur2il  Western  Mtiss.  was  the  base 
of  resistance  in  the  state  and  engendered  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  support  and 
participation.  The  two  to  three  thousand 
Rebels  on  the  move  at  the  height  of  the 
insurgency  represented  as  much  as  nine 
percent  of  families  in  the  three.  Western 
counties  of  the  state.  In  Great  Barrington, 
where  1 ,000  militia  mustered  to  defend  the 
court  against  several  hundred  insurgents  - 
and  then  divided  eight  to  two  to  support 
the  rebels  - men  and  women  from  one  of 
every  five  Berkshire  families  were  in- 
volved. Yet  the  rebel  forces,  despite  the 
massive  support  among  the  farming 
populace,  did  not  want  to  carry  out  a long 
and  bloody  conflict  with  the  aristocracy. 

After  years  of  bloodshed  in  struggle  against 
England,  people  did  not  have  the  in- 
clination to  conduct  another  armed  battle 


against  an  oppressor.  In  fact,  the  militia  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict  had  extreme 
reservations  about  firing  on  another 
Massachusetts  citizen,  and  the  avoidance 
of  armed  conflict  characterized  the 
scrimmages  that  did  occur.  Thus  the  many 
Rebel  offers  of  compromise  - to  lay  down 
arms  in  exchange  for  amnesty,  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  no  court  action  against 
debtors  until  a new  legislature  could 
(hopefully)  bring  about  change.  All  the 
compromise  offers  were  rejected-the  state 
felt  that  severe  lesson  needed  to  be  taught 
and  that  all  rebellious  acts  needed  to  be 
punished.  As  the  Boston  troops  ap- 
proached, the  under-armed  insurgents 
made  a poorly-coordinated  attempt  to 
capture  the  arsenal  in  Springfield. 
Hampshire  County  Rebel  forces,  under  the 
leadership  of  Capt^n  Daniel  Shays, 
marched  on  Springfield,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  another  rebel  unit 
under  the  command  of  Luke  Day  of  West 
Springfield.  But  a messenger  from  Day  to 
the  Hampshire  Rebels  was  captured  by  the 
state  militia,  and  the  signal  for  delay  never 
was  to  feach  Shays  until  the  conflict  in 
Springfield  began.  First  blood  was  shed 
there,  as  warning  from  the  state  militia 
stationed  at  the  arsenal  failed  to  halt  the 
rebels  double-time  advance  across  the 
snow.  Then  three,  perhaps  five  rounds 
from  a small  battery  of  artillery  turned  the 
attack  into  a fast  retreat.  No  muskets  were 
fired;  neither  commander  was  sure  the 
order  to  fire  would  be  obeyed.  The  rebels 
shouted  “murder,  murder”  as  they  ran. 
Three  were  dead  - and  one  more  was  dying. 

The  rebels  began  a retreat  towards 
Amherst  in  the  north.  They  received 
support  along  the  way.  and  sporatically  ran 
into  pockets  of  loyalists,  who  fired  on  their 
retreating  columns.  Homes  of  local 
aristocrats,  wisely  deserted,  were  looted. 
They  were  put  up  for  a night  in  Amherst, 
with  the  government  troops  not  far  behind. 
When  they  left  the  next  dav  for  Pelham, 
almost  all  men  and  supplies  of  today’s  high- 
income  college  town  went  with  them. 
Lincoln  camped  the  loyalist  troops  in 
Hadley  while  the  Rebels  secured  hilltop 
positions  in  Pelham. 

Then  came  the  remarkable  feats  of 
endurance  that  probably  caused  more 
casualties  on  both  sides  than  all  military 
actions  combined.  It  was  a hard  winter. 
Supplies  were  short,  and  the  rebels, 
although  secure  in  their  positions,  were 
outnumbered  four  to  one.  They  had  no 
chance  if  they  came  down  to  fight.  So,  on 
February  3,  1787,  using  a ruse  to  gain  time, 
they  pulled  out  quietly  for  Petersham,  30 
miles  Northeast. 

The  distance  was  not  unusual  for  a day’s 
march  in  those  times,  even  in  winter,  even 
for  hungry  toops  with  thin  clothes,  many 
without  effective  footgear.  The  Rebels 
arrived  and  relaxed.  Incredibly,  Lincoln’s 
troops  were  ordered  out  to  follow  at  4;00 
P.M.  By  midnight,  they  were  past  the 
halfway  point  in  a storm  so  terrible  they 
had  to  keep  moving  to  live.  Slogging 
through  the  night,  they  surprised  the  rebels 
at  breakfast.  The  Rebels,  who  probably 
could  have  destroyed  the  government 
army  then,  fled  instead.  Some  scattered, 
but  several  hundred  followed  Shays  on  a 
forced  march  for  another  thirty-odd  miles 
to  Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  while  the 
government  troops  ate  their  food. 

Shays  disbanded  the  remnants  of  the 
insurgent  force,  then,  and  it  was  all  over 
except  for  trials  of  captives,  and  guerrilla 
raids  that  went  on  until  March.  Particularly 
in  wilder  Berkshire,  resentful  bands  of 
rebels  crossed  in  and  out  from  sanctuary  in 
New  York,  doing  occasional  pillage.  One 
such  band,  130  strong  under  Perez  Hamlin, 
entered  on  February  26,  and  sacked  and 
looted  Stockbridge.  The  next  day  they 
raided  on  to  Gt.  Barrington,  where  Aey  let 
the  debtors  out  of  jail  - something  that 
happened  with  some  regularity  there 
during  the  rebellion.  Militia  closed  in, 
however,  and  caught  Hamlins  troops  on 
the  Sheffield  road  in  Egremont.  In  this  last 
battle  of  the  rebellion,  the  only  con- 
frontation involving  small  arms,  three 
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— B.D.  Jolma 


The  U.S.  Labor  Party  (other  name, 
National  Caucus  of  Labor  Committees, 
NCLC)  has  been  "organizing”  in  the 
Northampton  - Amherst  area  over  the  last 
few  months. 


NCLC  also  claims  that  the  only  thing 
consistently  foiling  Rockefeller’s  plans,  is 
the  publicity  and  organizing  against  him  by 
the  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Committees- 
U.S.  Labor  Party. 


For  a number  of  days  each  week  they 
stand  across  from  the  Amherst  Savings 
Bank  and  in  front  of  the  Northampton 
National  Bank.  There  is  usually  one  or  two 
of  them  and  sometimes  they  have  a 
literature  table  and  up-right  sign.  Their 
main  activity  is  selling  their  newspaper 
New  Solidarity  and  campaigning  for  their 
presidential  candidate,  Lyndon  LaRouche 
(other  name,  Lyn  Marcus) 


These  claims  could  be  passed  off  as  the 
ravings  of  a paranoid,  “the  world  will  end 
tomorrow”  type  of  fringe  group.  However, 
this  group  has  members  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Europe.  They  also 
have  a world-wide  telex  media- 
communication  system,  thousands  of  New 
Solidaritys  are  distributed  twice  a week. 


They  may  seem  rather  harmless  and 
wide-eyed,  though  somewhat  pushy. 
They’ll  approach  you  with  an  aggressive 
street-comer  hustle  and  if  you  don’t  stop  to 
talk,  they’re  likely  to  walk  beside  you  for 
half  a block  - long  enough  to  tell  that  there 
is  a Rockefeller  conq>iracy,  the  U.S.  is  in 
iminent  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust,  the 
U.S.  Labor  Party  needs  your  sup- 
port  and  name,  address,  and  phone 

number 


and  their  self-proclaimed  weekly  expenses 
are  close  to  $30,(X)0.  The  NCLC  also  has  a 
five  year  history  of  disruptive  and 
physically  violent  attacks  on  progressive 
people  and  organizations. 


The  NCLC  began  as  a small  caucus 
withing  SDS  (Students  for  a Democratic 
Society)  called  the  “Labor  Committee”. 
However,  the  Labor  Committee  and  its 
leader  Lyn  Marcus  were  expelled  from 
SDS  in  1%8  - and  proceeded  to  form  the 
National  Caucus  of  Labor  Committees. 


Local  USLP  members  (two  men  at  right)  “organizing”  In  Amherst  center. 


If  you  hsten  to  them  a while  longer,  or 
read  your  way  through  the  confused  logic 
of  New  Solidarity,  you  will  find  that  this 
“Rockefeller  Conspiracy”  involves  an 
interesting  combination  of  people.  The 
conspiracy  and  its  agents  include:  Noam 
Chomsky  (the  noted  linguist  and  anti-war 
liberal),  Henry  Kissinger,  the  ecology 
movement,  the  CIA,  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.,  Jimmy  Carter,  Bemardine  Dohm 
of  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization,  and  the  Black  Liberation 
Army.  In  fact,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  right  in  there  with  Sam  Lovejoy 
and  the  Anti-Nuke  Movement. 


The  NCLC  claims  that  Nelson 
Rockefeller  is  constantly  on  the  verge  of 
causing  “world  holocaust”  by  atomic 
bomb  or  bubonic  plague  in  order  to 
consolidate  his  profits  and  power.  The 


The  NCLC  remained  very  small  and 
unknown  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  Lyn  Marcus  built  up  an  authoritarian 
control  of  the  organization.  They  began  to 
develop  the  Rockefeller  conspiracy  theory 
and  started  claiming  that  NCLC  was  going 
to  bring  about  world-wide  revolution 
“within  five  years”.  As  Lyn  Marcus  ex- 
plained in  a subsequent  interview:  "I  was 
resolved  that  no  revolutionary  movement 
was  going  to  be  brought  into  being  in  the 
U.S.A.  unless  I brought  it  into  being”. 


But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
“revolution”  the  NCLC  decided  that  their 
first  task  was  to  disrupt  and  destroy  the 
organized  left  - supposedly  because  the 
whole  progressive  movement  was  under 
Rockefeller  - CIA  control.  Also,  any 
other  organizing  would  detract  support 
from  NCLC  as  the  “real  leadership  of  the 
labor  movement”. 

NCLC  is  often  incorrectly  identified  as  a 


communist  or  socialist  group.  But  the 
launching  of  their  project  called 
“Operation  Mop  Up”,  made  it  very  clear 
that  they  stand  as  part  of  a long  history  of 
organized  anti-communism  in  the  U.S.A. 


“Under  the  banner  of  Operation  MOP 
UP,  the  NCLC  led  roughly  60  armed  at- 
tacks between  April  and  September  1973 
against  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  the 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League 
(YWLL),  the  CP  youth  affiliate,  and  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP).  New  York, 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia  were  just  some  of 
the  sites  of  NCLC  attacks,  using  clubs, 
pipes,  brass  knuckles  and  numchucks  (a 
karate  weapon  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  connected  by  a length  of  chain). 
Dozens  of  people  were  injured,  many 
seriously  enough  to  be  hospitalized  with 
broken  bones,  concussions  and  bruises. 
Generally,  the  modus  operand!  was  to 
overwhelm  one  or  two  individuals  with  an 
entire  gang  from  NCLC.”  (from 
“Brownshirts  of  the  70’s”,  A Fifth  Estate 
publication). 


create  in  this  city  is  a coalition  against  the 
Labor  Committee.” 


Unfortunately,  the  NCLC  is  very  well 
financed.  In  some  campaigns,  such  as  the 
running  of  Lyn  Marcus-Lyndon  LaRouche 
for  president,  they  have  the  resources  for 
literature,  radio  and  tv  spots  that  present 
the  U.S.  Labor  Party  as  a legitimate 
politcal  party  that  acts  in  the  interests  of 
working  people. 


This  can  become  confusing  with  all  the 
half-truths  that  run  through  NCLC  writings 
and  speeches.  For  example,  there  is  much 
evidence  that  Rockefeller  and  other  big 
businessmen  excercise  substantial  control 
over  the  government  and  U.S.  society  in 
general.  It  is  also  clear  that  they  form  a 
class  of  people  who  get  incredibly  rich 
while  working  people  are  faced  with  in- 
creasingly hard  times.  Many  people  realize 
this  and  also  many  of  us  have  had  enough 
of  the  Democrat-Republican  charade  and 
want  a party  that  really  represents  working 


NCtC  bceaK.v  -it  Columbia  UnivefMty. 


Attacks  were  also  made  against  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  and 
the  NAACP  as  well  as  trade  unions, 
community  groups,  progressive 
newspapers  and  media  groups.  In  Detroit, 
the  NCLC  broke  up  meetings  of  Local  26  of 
the  Municipal  Employees  Union  and  the 
meeting  of  a Black  nurses  union  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital. 

Many  people  in  this  area  are  familiar 
with  New  Unity,  a working-class  newpaper 
in  Springfield.  New  Unity  staff  and  other 
rank  & file,  union  members  organized  a 
meeting  on  May  6,  1973  in  support  of 
workers  on  strike  at  Savage  Arms,  a 
firearms  plant.  About  30  NCLC  members 
“marched  in,  surrounded  the  group,  took 
photos,  and  threatened  to  beat  up  people”. 
(New  Unity,  June  ’73) 

In  another  incident  in  this  area,  the 
NCLC  was  refused  entrance  to  a meeting  of 
United  Electrical  Workers  - Local  259  in 
Holyoke.  The  NCLC  re^onded  the  next 
week  with  a leaflet  denouncing  the 
progressive  union  leadership  as 
Homosexuals.  A consistent  tactic  of  the 
NCLC  has  been  to  distribute  such  leaflets 
at  plant  gates,  identifying  specific 
organizers  and  labelling  them  as  “pinkos, 
faggots,  queers,  flower  girls,  etc.”  in  at- 
tempts to  create  confusion  and  destroy 
organizing  campaigns. 

Other  examples  of  the  blatant  racism 
and  sexism  evident  in  the  NCLC  include:  a 
leaflet  entitled  “The  Office  of  Vaginal 
Opportunities”  and  an  article  written  by 
Lyn  Marcus  called  “The  Male  Impotence 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party”. 

Recent  local  incidents  include  NCLC 
statements  over  television  and  at  a public 
forum  that  a Northampton  community 
group  called  “People  for  Economic 
Survival  is  a “deployment  of  CIA  and  FBI 
special  agents”.  The  NCLC  also  went  to  the 
local  papers  with  a “scoop”  that  an 
assasination  attempt  on  President  Ford  was 
being  planned  by  the  Local  July  4 Coalition 
during  the  People’s  Parade  in  Philadelphia 
on  July  4th.  The  demonstration  was 
peaceful  and  well-attended  by  progressive 
people  from  across  the  U.S. 

As  a result  of  these  and  countless  similar 
incidents,  the  NCLC  has  gained  a deser- 
vedly bad  name  among  progressive 
organizations.  As  one  Philade^hia  activist 
said  “The  biggest  coalition  you  could 


people.  With  their  name  “U.S.  Labor 
Party”  and  their  anti-big  business  rhetoric, 
they  fool  many  people  into  thinking  that 
the  U.S.  Labor  Party  is  a real  alternative. 
But  in  a recent  NCLC  publication  we  find: 
“the  Labor  Committee  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  advance  an  interim  basis  for  capitalist 
sector  industrial  development.  Since  no 
other  competent  alternative  is  being  of- 
fered from  within  the  capitalist  sector. 
Labor  Committee  expertise  - even  by  itself 
- is  exerting  a powerful  and  growing  in- 
fluence among  broad,  circles  of  top 
financial  and  political  capitalist  and  pre- 
capitalist forces.” 

Who  exactly  is  the  U.S.  Labor  Party 
organizing  and  why?  Where  does  this 
group  get  its  money?  Some  researchers 
havs  claimed  that  NCLC  gets  its  money 
from  certain  big  industrialists  and  the  CIA 
or  other  intelligence  agencies.  This  is  not 
proven  yet,  but  is  plausible  considering 
that  one  of  NCLC’s  main  projects  is 
gathering  information  and  disrupting  the 
activities  of  their  “enemies”  who  include 
the  entire  organized  left. 

When  the  NCLC  disrupts  meetings  and 
talks  nonsense  in  the  name  of  socialist 
revolution,  they  actually  serve  to  discredit 
organizations  which  are  working  to  build  a 
people’s  movement  for  socialism  in  the 
U.S.A.  Unfortunately,  the  NCLC  is  often 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  disrupt  and 
confuse,  just  as  police  agents,  labor  spies, 
goons,  provocateurs,  and  their  ilk  have 
been  successful  many  times  before.  But 
they’ve  also  been  stopped  many  times 
before,  and  the  U.S.  Labor  Party  has  been 
stopped  before,  too.  They’ve  been  stopped 
by  people  working  together  in  self-defense 
against  physical  attacks,  by  coordinated 
community  education,  and  by  broad 
coalitions  of  progressive  organizations. 

Much  of  the  information  for  this  article 
was  taken  from  the  Publication  NCLC: 
Brownshirts  of  the  Seventies  which  was 
researched  by  Fifth  Estate,  the  publisher  of 
“Counterspy”,  a periodical  of  research  on 
Government  intelligence  agencies  and 
tight  wing  groups.  NCLC  costs  $1.00  and  is 
available  through  Terrorist  Information 
Project,  Box  1424,  Arlington  Va.  22210. 
You  should  not  give  NCLC  any  in- 
formation on  local  organizing  or  your 
name,  address,  etc.  But  if  you  have  any 
information  on  them  you  can  send  it  to  the 
Terrorist  Information  Project  (TIP). 

(Contfaraed  on  P.  27) 
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WOMEN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 


“rm  more  afraid  of  what  will 

happen  if  I don't  fight  than  if  I do.” 


SUSAN  SAXE 


On  October  15th,  the  jury  for  Susan 
Saxe’s  trial  reported  that  it  was  dead- 
locked - rumors  had  it  that  ten  jurors 
favored  acquittal,  two  were  holding  out  for 
a conviction.  The  defense  committee, 
Susan,  and  her  supporters  were  ecstatic,  it 
appeared  that  if  a verdict  were  achieved,  it 
would  obviously  be  a “NOT  GUILTY”. 

But  the  next  day,  after  4'/i  days  of 
deliberation.  Chief  Justice  Walter 
McLaughlin  declared  a mistrial  in  the  case 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs. 
Susan  Saxe. 

Nancy  Gertner,  the  chief  defense  at- 
torney stated  that  although  it  was  disap- 
pointing that  the  jury  could  not  come  to  an 
acquittal  decision,  the  mistrial  could  be 
seen  as  a victory  for  the  defense.  The 
prosecution,  as  well  as  many  courtroom 
observers  had  predicted  a conviction. 

Susan’s  defense  team  had  gambled  and 
won  on  two  counts.  First,  they  presented 
no  defense  witnesses,  claiming  that  the 
government  had  failed  to  present  enough 
evidence  linking  Saxe  to  the  murder  or  the 
felony  murder,  hence  there  was  no  need 
for  counterpoint.  Secondly,  Gertner  at' 
tempte  to  impune  the  testimony  of  the  two 
major  witnesses,  Robert  Valerie  and 
Michael  Fleicher,  by  making  known  to  the 
jury  the  “deals”  that  were  being  worked 
out  in  return  for  their  testimony  against 
Susan.  The  presentation  of  these  facts 
involved  some  tricky  manuevering  on  the 
part  of  Ms.  Gemer,  she  was  often  called  on 
the  inadmissability  and  the  impropriety  of 
her  remarks. 

The  six  men,  six  women  jury  which  in- 
cluded 2 blacks,  had  split  early  in 


deliberations  on  all  of  the  counts,  and  they 
were  never  able  to  come  close  to  a 
reconciliation. 

Disbelief  of  the  major  witnesses,  the 
failure  of  the  prosecutor  to  present  a 
complete  and  convincing  case  and  a 
general  feeling  of  tolerance  towards  the 
“passions  of  an  earlier  anti-establishment 
movement”  were  cited  by  some  jurors  as 
reasons  for  their  acquittal  votes. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  District  At- 
torney’s office  will  retry  the  Saxe  case,  but 
the  date  is  still  uncertain.  The  defense  has 
submitted  motions  to  dismiss  based  on  a 
number  of  points  including  Susan’s  right  to 
a speedy  trial  and  the  adverse  affects  of 
pre-trial  publicity.  A change  of  venue  has 
also  been  requested  by  the  defense. 

Susan  is  expected  to  be  transferred  at 
some  future  unknown  date,  her  defense 
committee  named  the  Metropolitan 
Correctional  Center  in  New  York,  a federal 
facility,  as  a prime  possibility. 

Meanwhile,  the  defense  team  which 
includes  Nancy  Getner,  Thomas  Shapiro, 
Cookie  Ridolfi  and  Byrna  Aaronson  and 
other  women  will  continue  pre-trial 
preparations.  Funds  for  Susan’s  defense 
are  depleted,  so  fund-raising  activities  are 
urgently  needed. 

"The  State  has  access  to  all  of  the  funds 
that  it  needs,”  said  Cookie  Ridolfi  of  the 
Elefense  committee,  “we  are  depending  on 
quite  a different  source,  all  of  those  people 
>iho  understand  Susan’s  struggle,  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  to  free  her.”  There  is 
ongoing  work  around  Susan’s  case  being 
done  in  the  Valley,  contact  SISTERS  ON 
THE  OUTSIDE  c-o  Outfront. 
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LOLITA  LEBRON 


On  March  1,  1954,  four  Puerto  Rican 
patriots  launched  an  armed  attack  on  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  four  were  led  by  Lolita 
Lebron,  an  activist  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
Nationalist  Party  led  by  Albizu  Campos. 
The  assault  on  the  Congress  was  in 
response  to  the  enactment  of  Law  No.  600 
which  declared  Puerto  Rico  a “com- 
monwealth” under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Since  that  time  Lolita,  and  4 others 
have  been  held  in  U.S.  Federal  prisons. 
They  are  the  laigest  held  political  prisoners 
in  the  U.S.  Pressure  is  mounting  to  give 
unconditional  freedom  for  these  five 
Nationalist  political.  On  November  13  in 
N.Y.C.  a demonstration  will  be  held. 

LOUT  A LEBRON: 

Today,  in  these  last  years,  a great  up- 
surge of  Puerto  Rican  sons  and  daughters 
has  lifted  up  for  nationhood.  They  are  the 
result  of  the  world  fermentation  for 
change,  for  human,  national,  universal 
encounter  with  truth.  As  a Puerto  Rican 
mother,  I rejoice  in  my  prison  for  this 
celebration  of  what  Puerto  Rico’s  heroes 
and  heroines  have  fought,  died  for,  and 
been  imprisoned  and  persecuted,  in  the 
revolutions  of  1868,  1950,  and  1954.  Puerto 
Rico’s  Oscar  Collazo,  the  distinguished 
patriot  of  our  nation,  has  been  imprisoned 
for  a quarter  of  a century  in  the  U.S. 
prisons.  This  man  walks  serene  upon  the 
shadows  of  death  in  Leavenworth.  He,  as 
myself,  Andres  Figueros  Cordero,  Rafael 
Cancel  Miranda.  Irving  Flores  Rodriguez 
and  the  great  Griselio  Terresola  and  all  the 
Puerto  Rican  patriots  and  heroes  who 
never,  never,  die  are  happy  now  and 
forever  to  have  confronted  the  terror  of 
the  atomic  giant. 

Wc  are  called  “terr(xists”  by  the  U.S. 


government,  but  I tell  you.  United  States  of 
America,  look  inside  your  heart  and  sec 
your  atomic  terror. 

On  March  1,  1954,  Puerto  Rico  went  to 
its  last  recourse  and  attacked  the  United 
States  in  its  own  heart,  in  its  own  entrails, 
in  the  capitol  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  did  go  to  the  last  recourse.  It 
does  not  matter  if  the  proclamations  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
March  1.  1954,  at  the  United  States  of 
America  capitol,  at  Jayuya  October  30rd 
revolution  of  1950,  led  by  Blanca  Canales, 
and  at  El  Grito  de  Lares,  Sept.  23,  1868,  led 
by  Marianna  Bracetti  have  been  ignored  by 
the  oppressors,  and  their  puppets  and 
followers.  We  will  continue  to  fight  what 
terror  we  must  fight  and  we  will  win.  and 
we  shall  overcome. 

The  right  to  the  last  recourse  is  a 
recognized  concept  which  has  been  used 
through  history.  You  do  not  expect  that 
Puerto  Rico  is  going  to,  or  would  have 
been  able  to  arm  itself  as  other  peoples  do 
and  confront  the  United  States  of  America 
with  a traditional  war.  No,  it  is  not  possible. 
We  had  made  our  war  in  the  only  way 
we’ve  been  able  to. 

We  have  been  the  most  peaceful  nation 
on  earth,  or  as  much  as  any  other  people 
on  earth  can  be  peaceful  But  the  centuries 
advance  and  the  signs  are  here  and  Puerto 
Rico  confronted  it’s  enemy  in  the  only 
way  it  could  have  done  because  the  enemy 
had  no  ears  to  hear.  Don  Pedro  Albizu 
Campos  taught  that  its  ears  must  be 
opened  with  guns.  We  do  hope  we  won’t 
have  to  open  again  the  ears  of  the  monster 
with  guns. 
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ASSATA  SHAKUR 


Assata  Shakur  ■ Joanne  Chesimard,  like 
countless  other  Black  activists,  has  been  a 
victim  of  lies  and  frame-ups  over  the  past 
five  years.  She  has  the  object  of  a massive 
police  dragnet  although  she  had  absolutely 
no  criminal  record.  Since  her  arrest  on 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  on  May  2,  1973, 
Assata  Shakur  has  been  tried  on  three 
different  cases  and  acquitted  each  time.  A 
fourth  charge  was  dismissed.  Tlie  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  now  charging  her  in  the 
death  of  a state  trooperand  one  of  her  own 
comrades.  Zayd  Malik  Shakur,  despite  the 
flimsiest  possible  case.  Sundiata  Acoli- 
Clark  Squire,  who  was  indicted  on  the 
same  case,  was  railroaded  at  trial  and  is 
now  at  Trenton  State  Prison  in  the 
Management  Control  Unit  (behavior 
modification),  sentenced  to  life  plus  30 
years.  A similar  fate  awaits  Assata  Shakur 
if  she  is  convicted. 

Convicted  of  no  crime  yet  held  without 
bail,  Assata  Shakur  is  already  experiencing 
extraordinary  detention  conditions.  She  is 
imprisoned  in  Middlesex  County  Jail  - an 
all  men’s  facility  - where  she  is  the  only 
woman.  She  is  kept  in  isolation  in  the 
basement  under  24-hour  surveillance. 

The  following  is 
an  interview  with 
Assata  Shakur 
from  June,  1976 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? 

A.  I was  born  in  New  Y ork  City  but  I 
spent  my  early  childhood  in  Wilmington, 
N.C.  with  my  grandparents.  In  New  York 
my  grandmother  did  piece  work  in  a 
garment  factory  and  my  grandfather 
worked  in  the  Navy  Y ard  until  they  finally 
had  enough  money  to  go  back  down  south 
and  open  a business.  They  took  me  with 
them;  that  was  around  1950. 

Q.  What  was  it  like  living  in  the  south? 

A.  At  that  time  the  south  was  completely 
segregated.  I went  to  a segregated  school 
and  white  people,  you  know,  they  were  like 
creatures  from  another  planet  or 
something.  They  didn’t  really  play  much 
part  in  our  lives.  My  grandmother’s  father, 
who  was  a Cherokee  Indian,  had  left  her 
some' and  on  the  ocean,  so  my  grand- 
parents opened  a business  on  the  beach. 
The  business  did  pretty  good  because  there 


were  so  few  ‘colored’  beachers  in  NX^.  that 
many  Black  people  had  to  go  to  South 
Carolina  just  to  see  the  ocean. 

Everyday,  driving  down  to  the  beach 
where  we  worked,  we  would  pass  this 
beautiful  park  that  had  children’s  zoo.  And 
every  day  I would  beg  my  grandmother  to 
take  me  there.  She  was  always  telling  me 
she  would  take  me  someday,  but  someday 
never  came.  I used  to  think  that  she  was 
the  meanest  woman  on  earth  until  one  day 
with  the  strangest  look  on  her  face,  she 
told  me  that  we  were  too  Black,  that  we 
weren’t  allowed  in  no^zoo. 

Q.  What  made  you  become  a 
revolutionary? 

A.  Everything!  When  I was  about  8 or  9 
my  grandparents  told  me  that  I was  going 
to  New  York  to  live  with  my  mother.  They 
said  that  I would  be  able  to  get  a ‘good’ 
education  up  north  and  to  my  grand" 
parents  education  meant  freedom.  I was 
sad  to  leave  my  grandparents  but  I was 
happy  about  going  to  N.Y.  because 
everybody  down  south  thought  N.Y.  was 
big  stuff.  After  I got  over  the  big  buildings 
and  subways,  I couldn’t  believe  it,  N.Y.  was 
the  ugliest  place  I’d  ever  seen.  It  looked  so 
old,  I would  sit  in  a room  and  wonder  how 
many  people  had  died  there.  It  was  hard 
and  cold  and  I had  never  seen  people  so 
miserable  and  so  hopeless.  Anyway,  I went 
to  school  and  they  put  me  in  an  all  white 
class  with  a white  teacher.  Everytime  I 
opened  my  mouth  the  whole  class  would 


fall  out  laughing  at  my  accent  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  minute  I walked  into 
the  classroom  the  whole  class  and  the 
teacher  too  decided  I just  had  to  be  dumb. 
Like  growing  up  in  N.Y.  was  a long  series 
of  disillusionments.  Even  though  we  were 
supposed  to  be  ‘middle  class”,  we  had  one 
foot  in  the  grocery  store  and  the  other  in 
the  pawn  shop.  A lot  of  our  neighbors  who 
had  houses  were  working  two  and  three 
jobs  just  to  pay  the  mortgage.  You  know,  it 
just  seemed  like  everybody  was  growing  up 
and  going  nowhere.  Everytime  I turned 
around  I was  hearing  that  so-and-so  was 
strung  out,  so-and-so  was  in  jail,  so-and-so 
went  to  Nam,  so-and-so  od’d  and  so-and-so 
got  shot  in  the  head.  You  hear  it  long 
enough  and  you  get  used  to  it.  You  come 
to  understand  life,  his  life,  her  life,  your 
life,  anybody’s  life,  doesn’t  mean  anything 
if  you  are  Black  in  amerika. 

I dropped  out  of  high  school  because  I 
hated  it  and  even  though  I didn’t  un- 
derstand why,  I always  had  the  feeling  that 
somehow,  somebody  was  trying  to  make 
me  kiss  ass.  I had  the  feeling  that 
something  was  choking  me,  you  know?  I 
felt  it  but  I couldn’t  put  my  finger  on  what 
it  was.  Later  on.  After  I had  worked  on  alt 
kinds  of  slave-paying  jobs  I got  tired  of 
having  my  labor  exploited  and  decided  to 
go  to  college. 

I took  a G.E.D.  and  enrolled  in 
Manhattan  Community  College.  There  was 
this  brother  who  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  come  to  this  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  the  Golden  Drums,  it  was  the  Black 
Student  organization.  I met  a lot  of  sistas 
and  brothas  who  were  into  Black  history 
and  culture  and  who  were  talking  about 
freedom  for  Black  people.  I took  to  them 
like  a fish  takes  to  water.  I started  reading 
everything  I could  get  my  hands  on  about 
Black  history,  culture  and  then  politics  and 
ideology.  It  was  like  being  born  again. 
Everything  started  falling  together  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I had  a clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  world  I lived  in.  I began 
to  see  how  the  history  of  Black  people  has 
been  shaped  by  racism,  capitalism,  and 
political  oppression.  I began  to  see  this 
country  as  the  imperialistic  octopus  it  is 
and  to  understand  that  this  system  cannot 


be  improved'-  it  must  be  destroyed  and 
replaced  by  a complete  change,  a 
revolution.  It  was  around  then  that  I 
decided  that  the  most  important  thing  in 
life  for  me  was  to  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  Black  people  and  all  oppressed  people, 
to  struggle  against  all  forms  of  racism, 
capitalism,  imperialism,  sexism,  and  op- 
pression. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  your  chances  are  of 
getting  a fair  trial  in  New  Jersey? 

A.  A lot  of  people  come  up  and  ask  me, 
“Well,  you’ve  been  acquitted  three  times. 
Doesn’t  that  prove  that  the  system  works?” 
I tell  them  that  if  there  was  such  a thing  as 
justice  I wouldn’t  have  been  on  trial  in  the 
first  place.  I’d  be  home  taking  care  of  my 
baby.  And  it’s  true.  I’ve  always  known  that 
I am  innocent,  and  so,  I believe,  has  the 
government.  They’re  not  trying  to  railroad 
me  because  they  think  I’m  a criminal, 
they’re  trying  to  railroad  me  because  they 
think  that  I’m  a revolutionary  and  that 
poses  a threat  to  them  because  I might 
organize  and  educate  other  people.  The 
government  didn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  acquitting  me.  Thirty-six  people 
acquitted  me,  people  who  were  not  fooled 
by  a lot  of  newspaper  stories  and  hysteria 
and  accusations.  I know  that  if  I get  a fair 
jury  that  is  not  racist,  that  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  dishonesty  of  the  police  and  FBI,  a jury 
hip  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  country,  I 
will  be  acquitted  again.  But  I also  know 
that  the  government  is  doing  everything 


into  power  to  see  that  doesn’t  happen.  And 
I know  that  there  is  nothing  that  they 
wouldn’t  stcx>p  to. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  like,  here  at 
this  Jafl? 

A.  Confining.  No  seriously,  you  know  that 
this  is  a men’s  prison  and  that  I’m  the  only 
woman  that’s  ever  been  in  this  jail.  I have 
no  bail  and  bail  has  constantly  been  denied 
even  though  bail  is  supposed  to  be  a right.  I 
am  in  a cell  down  in  the  basement  where 
you  can’t  tell  day  from  night.  I am  in 
solitary  confinement  with  no  television,  no 
one  to  talk  to,  no  recreation,  no  fresh  air. 
There  is  a female  guard  who  sits  outside 
my  cell  and  watches  me  24  hours  a day. 
Besides  my  visits  which  are  twice  a week 
for  a half  hour,  I have  the  ants,  the  cen- 
tipedes and  sometimes  the  radio  for 
company.  It’s  a bad  scene,  and  no  other 
woman  in  this  country  has  ever  been 
treated  like  this. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  connection  between 
yourself  and  Susan  Saxe? 


Yvonne  Wanrow,  a 31  year  old  Colville 
Indian  woman  and  mother  of  3 children  is 
currently  facing  25  years  in  prison  for 
second  degree  murder.  She  was  convicted 
in  May  1973  by  an  all-white  jury  of 
shooting  William  Wesler,  a 62  year  old 
white  man,  after  he  entered  the  house  in 
which  Yvonne  was  spending  the  night. 
Wesler  had  been  identified  as  the  man 
who  had  raped  the  7 year  old  daughter  of 
Yvonne’s  babysitter,  and  had  assaulted  her 
own  son  with  a knife  on  the  day  of  the  fatal 
shooting.  Wesler  was  known  by  the 
Spokane,  Washington  police  as  a child 
molester. 

Yvonne  and  her  babysitter,  Shirley 
Hooper,  called  the  police  to  make  a 
complaint  about  Wesler  after  his  assault  on 
Yvonne’s  son.  The  police  told  them  about 
Wesler’s  past  record  as  a child  molester, 
and  told  them  to  be  careful  over  the 
weekend,  but  that  they  (the  police)  could 
do  nothing  until  Monday  when  they  could 
file  a formal  complaint.  That  night  Yvonne 
and  her  children  stayed  with  the  Hooper’s 
for  mutual  protection.  Five  children  were 
sleeping  when  Wesler,  who  was  drunk 
burst  in  the  door  at  five  a.m.  moving  first 
towards  Yvonne’s  3 year  old  nephew,  then 
at  Yvonne,  whose  leg  was  in  a cast.  She 
shot  him  point  blank,  as  he  was  almost 
upon  her.  Wesler’s  companion  appeared  at 
the  door  seconds  later  and  Yvonne  shot 
him  in  the  shoulder. 

Shirley  Hooper  then  called  the  police  and 
reported  the  shooting.  Yvonne  took  the 
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A.  Of  course.  Anybody  who  is  struggling 
against  racism,  sexism,  capitalism  and 
imperialism  Is  truly  a friend  of  mine.  I 
think  that  it’s  important,  for  people  to 
support  Susan  Saxe  because  she  has  clearly 
shown  that  she  is  dedicated  to  struggling 
for  the  liberation  of  all  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  have  to  say  to  your  sisters 
and  brothers? 

A.  Mainly  to  stay  .strong,  keep  .struggling 
and  I love  you.  I have  unending  faith  in  the 
people  and  in  our  ability  to  transform  this 
country  into  a real  people’s  government.  In 
order  to  do  that  we  have  got  to  come 
together.  In  order  to  come  together  we 
have  got  to  have  unity.  In  order  to  have 
unity  we  have  got  to  study  hard,  work  hard, 
and  struggle  to  embrace  principles  that  are 
truly  opposed  to  all  forms  of  oppression. 
Only  clear  and  correct  thinking  can  bring 
about  clear  and  correct  actions.  And  only 
complete  dedication  can  bring  about 
complete  victory.  We  have  a long  road 
ahead  of  us,  but  hey,  what’s  more  im- 
portant than  freedom? 


phone  and  responded  to  questions  from 
the  police,  unaware  that  the  conversation 
was  being  taped.  A major  piece  of 
evidence  at  the  trial  was  this  recording,  on 
which  Yvonne’s  voice,  frozen  and  nearly 
hysterical  with  fear,  conveys  little  emotion. 
The  prosecutor  judged  this  to  mean  that 
Yvonne  cooly  planned  the  shooting  and 
was  not  acting  out  of  fear  or  self  defense. 
Yvonne  Wanrow  was  convicted  on  May 
13,  1973  and  was  hit  with  two  20  year 
sentences  for  2nd  degree  murder  and 
assault  and  a 5 year  sentence  for  “use  of  a 
deadly  weapon”. 

Testimony  concerning  Wesler’s  past 
history  of  child  molesting  was  not  allowed 
at  the  trial  nor  was  testimony  concerning 
Wesler’?  rape  of  7 year  old  Mildred 
Hooper. 

Yvonne  is  trying  to  appeal  her  case  now. 
The  defense’s  request  for  a new  trial  was 
granted  by  the  Washington  State  Supreme 
Court  shortly  after  her  conviction,  but  the 
prosecution  appetiled  this  decision  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  on  February  27,  1976. 
No  decision  has  been  reached  at  this  time. 

Yvonne  needs  support  as  a woman,  a 
mother  and  a Native  American.  She  was 
defending  herself  and  her  children  from  an 
attack  by  a white  man,  and  was  convicted 
by  an  all  white  jury  at  a time  (just  after  the 
de-occupation  of  Wounded  Knee)  when 
the  press  and  the  government  was  loudly 
condemning  “violence  and  lawbreaking  by 
Indians”.  She  deserves  all  of  our  support. 


ELLA  ELLISON 


Ella  Ellison,  a Black  sister,  mother  of 
four,  poet  and  feminist,  is  facing  five 
“natural  life”  sentences  at  Framingham 
Prison  here  in  Massachusetts.  She  was  first 
suddenly  accused  in'early  1974  of  driving 
the  getaway  car  during  an  armed  robbery 
the  previous  November  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  a Boston  police  officer,  then 
incarcerated  at  Framingham  for  seven 
months  between  her  arrest  and  trial, 
convicted  by  the  jury  after  less  than  two 
hours  of  deliberation,  and  finally  sen- 
tenced to  life  with  no  chance  of  parole. 
When  the  verdict  came,  she  cried  out,  “I 
can’t  live  without  my  children.” 

The  two  men  convicted  of  the  robbery 
picked  Ella,  at  random,  as  an  accomplice 
after  being  threatened  by  the  District 
Attorney’s  Office,  and  after  being 
promised  a sentence  of  only  second-degree 
murder  by  the  prosecutor,  with  the  chance 
of  parole  after  only  15  years.  No  other 
witnesses  called  by  the  prosecution  were 
able  to  implicate  Ella.  Still,  she  was 
charged  with  first-degree  murder,  con- 
victed of  the  felony  resulting  in  a death, 
and  received  the  harshest  imaginable 


sentences. 

Throughout  the  trial,  Ella  steadfastly 
maintained  her  innocence.  In  supporting 
her  now,  in  seeking  a retrial,  we  act 
because  we  see  that  her  anguish  is  not  a 
result  of  a mistake  in  our  legal  system.  Her 
stiuation  is  a particularly  blatant  example 
of  the  steps  which  consistently  put  poor 
people.  Black  and  Third  World  people, 
and  especially  women  behin  bars., 


(Continued  on  P.  22) 
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— Angela  Giudice 

Early  this  spring,  progressive  groups  in 
the  area  formed  together  into  a local  July 
4th  Coalition.  The  Coalition’s  purpose  was 
to  effectively  raise  local  and  national  issues 
while  organizing  for  a demonstration  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  4th.  The  themes  of  the 
National  Coalition  were:  A Bicentennial 
Without  Colonies;  Jobs  and  a Decent 
Income  NOW;  Full  Democracy  and 
Equality;  and  Freedom  for  all  Oppressed 
Nations.  These  themes  were  used  here  in 
the  Amherst-Northampton  area  to 
demonstrate  the  ways  in  which  local 
conditions  such  as  high  unemployment, 
inadequate  childcare,  deplorable  living 
conditions,  and  oppression  of  women, 
homosexuals,  and  Third  World  people 
were  connected  to  a larger,  national 
situation.  The  responsibility  for  these 
conditions  was  directed  towards  the 
United  States  government,  who,  while 
maintaining  colonial  control  over  Native 
American  people  and  territories  and  over 
Puerto  Rico,  refuses  to  recognize  and  meet 
the  needs  of  working  people  in  this 
country. 

The  mobilization  was  highly  successful 
as  500  people  from  this  region  went  down 
to  Philadelphia  and  met  with  ap- 
proximately 50,000  people  from  all  over 
the  country  (more  people  than  Ford  drew 
for  his  speech  which  was  taking  place 
across  town!!)  . Everyone  shared  in  a day 
of  protest  which  started  with  a People’s 
Parade  through  the  Black  Community  of 
Phily,  and  ended  with  a rally  in  Franklin 
Park  - a day  which  resounded  with  the  tune 
of  resistance  to  living  any  longer,  the 
contradictions  of  "1976”  - 200  years  of 
freedom”. 

But  going  to  Philadelphia  was  only  the 
first  step.  Since  the  4th,  the  July  4th 
Coalition  has  continued  to  meet  in  order  to 
determine  what  directions  and  forms  the 
organization  should  take  at  this  time. 
Through  a mandate  of  an  August  mass- 
meeting, an  Interim  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  whose  responsibility 
was  to  solicit,  synthesize,  and  present 


On  October  fifth  and  sixth  at  the  campus 
center  on  the  UMass  campus,  the  problems 
of  nuclear  power  were  explored  in  an 
effort  to  educate  people  about  the  dangers 
of  constructing  nuclear  power  plants  to 
generate  electricity.  The  safety  of  nuclear 
power  plants  was  shown  to  be  questionable 
and  the  costs  to  be  prohibitively  high. 
Nuclear  power  is  of  economic  benefit  only 
to  the  large  electric  power  corporations. 
Alternative  means  of  energy  production 
were  discussed  and  shown  to  be  feasible. 

The  teach-in  included  speakers, 
workshops,  films  and  music.  Daniel  Ford, 
the  director  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  was 
followed  by  Diana  Sidebotham  and  Guy 
Chichester  of  the  Clamshell  Alliance. 
Wednesday,  Ralph  Nader  spoke;  linking 
the  general  irresponsibility  of  large  cor- 
porations to  nuclear  power.  Later,  Sarah 
Nelson  National  Organization  of  Women 
spoke  on  the  Caren  Silkwood  case, 
followed  by  William  Heronemus  on  solar- 
based  alternative  energy.  Heronemus  said 
that  wind  power  generation  is  beyond  the 
experimental  phase  and  called  for  a 
commitment  to  utilize  this  resource.  Sam 
Divejoy  wound  up  the  teach-in.  The 
workshops  covered  in  depth  the  aspects  of 
the  problem  and  organizing  techniques. 

Safety? 

Discussion  around  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  focused  on  the  assumptions  made 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its 
successor  agency,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Agency  (whose  present  mission  is  to 
promote  the  use  of  nuclear  power)  as  to 
the  probability  of  a nuclear  accident  of 
disastrous  proportions.  One  speaker 
called  many  of  the  agencies  assumptions 
"about  as  valid  as  ones  picked  out  of  a 
liat."  All  of  the  studies  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  industry  feed  the  public  have 
been  discredited  by  scientific  studies.  It  is 
likely  that  accidents  will  happen  with 
nuclear  power  plants  and  cause  many 
deaths. 


proposals  to  the  mass  membership  for  an 
on-going  organization  which  would  sustain 
and  commit  itself  to  organizing  here  in  the 
Valley. 

On  October  2nd,  at  another  mass- 
meeting in  Northampton,  people  con- 
cerned with  the  Coalition  saw  the  results  of 
the  Interim  Committee  and  on  October 
16th,  a structure  for  em  ongoing 
organization  was  approved  by  the  body. 
The  first  part  of  the  structural  proposal  was 
a document  which  outlined  the  needs  of 
the  organization  and  made  clear  some  of 
the  initial  goals  which  the  organization 
must  address  - specifically  a more  thorough 
understanding  of  WHY  conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  working  class  people  and  the 
need  to  build  an  organization  which  can 
meet  the  needs  of  jxjor  and  working 
people,  women,  and  Third  World  Peoples. 

The  document  also  put  forth  initial 
points  of  unity  which  were  formed  through 
a representative  process  which  reached  all 
organizations  and  unaffiliated  people 
active  in  the  coalition.  This  process 
produced  much  discussion  in  an  attempt  to 
hash  out  minimal  points  which  the  largest 
amount  of  people  could  unify  around. 

The  structure  of  the  organization,  after 
being  ammended,  deleted,  added  to,  and 
voted  on  point  by  point,  calls,  first  of  all, 
for  the  recognition  of  mass  membership 
(Continued  on  P.27) 

Teach-In 


— S.  Kenney 

Background  on  Nuclear  Power 

Toxic  plutonium,  with  a half-life  longer 
than  any  known  civilization,  involves  a 
whole  series  of  problems.  Storage  and 
transportation  present  problems  of  ac- 
cident and  sabotage.  Plutonium  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons. 
International  development  of  nuclear 
power  invites  nuclear  weaponry  being 
developed  by  a large  number  of  nations. 

The  economic  problems  involved  in 
nuclear  power  development  are  severe. 
Nuclear  ptower  plants  may  never  generate 
as  much  energy  as  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  plants.  The  present 
program  for  nuclear  power  development 
would,  within  a decade,  require  thirty 
percent  of  all  capital  generated  in  the 
United  States.  Nuclear  power  is  very 
capital  intensive,  so  nukes  will  contribute 
to  unemployment.  Since  nukes  are  unsafe, 
the  economic  problems  mount.  Constant 
shutdowns  mean  lowered  efficiency,  as 
well  as  contamination  of  the  environment. 
Ralph  Nader  said  that  one  meltdown  would 
result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  program 
due  to  public  outrage.  At  that  point,  all  of 
the  capital  costs  are  lost. 

Electric  utility  industry'  claims  for  the 
necessity  of  nuclear  power  assume  con- 
tinued high  rates  ui  growth  in  electricity 
ase.  Conservation  and  higher  costs  have 
already  resulted  in  lowered  u.se  of  elec- 
tricity. and  will  do  so  in  the  future.  Nuclear 
energy,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  only  alternative 
given  dwindling  supplies  of  oil  and  natureal 
gas.  Alternatives  do  exist  and  are  practical. 
The  nuclear  fuel,  uranium,  is  in  limited 
supply.  Western  reserves  are  sufficient  for 
only  three  more  years  and  world  reserves 
are  controlled  by  a very  few  nations.  This 
will  subject  the  United  States  to  em- 
bargoes. monopolistic  pricing,  and  force  us 
to  deal  with  racist  South  Africa  as  a major 
source  or  uranium.  The  utilities  only 
solution  is  no  solution.  Nuclear  power  fits 
in  with  utility  executives  habitual  way  of 
thinking;  build  more  and  larger  central 

(Continued  on  P.  26) 


Alianza  del  4 de  Iniio 

Temprano  en  la  primavera  loa  grnpos 
progresistas  de  esta  area  se  jontaron  para 
fonnar  una  local  de  la  Coaliclon  era 
auticolar  efeedvamente  asuntos  de  in- 
ternes local  en  coordinaclon  con  el  trabajo 
necesario  para  onganizar  la  manifestacion 
en  FHadeUla  del  4 de  luHo.  Los  temas 
principales  de  la  Coalicion  Nacional  eran; 
Un  Becentenario  sin  Colonias;  Trabajo 
con  Pago  Adecuado  AHORA;  Y Liberatad 
Y Igualdad  para  todos  los  Pueblos 
Oprimidos.  Estos  temas  fueron  utilizados 
aqui  en  la  region  de  Amherst-Northampton 
para  demostrar  las  maneras  como  las 
condiciones  locales  - alto  desempleo, 
cuidado  inadecuado  para  nuestros  ninos, 
condiciones  deplorables  de  vivienda,  y la 
opresion  de  las  mujeres,  los  homosexuales, 
y los  pueblos  del  tercer  mundo  - eran 
nitidamente  conectadas  con  la  situacion 
nacional. 

La  responsabilidad  por  estas  condiciones 
fue  dirigida  hacia  el  gobienno  de  los 
Estados  Unidos,  que,  mientras  mantenia  su 
control  colonial  sobre  el  pueblo  Nativo 
Americano  y Puerto  Rico,  rehusaba 
reconocen  y mucho  menos  aliviar  las 
necesidades  del  pueblo  trabajador  en  est 
pais. 

La  manifestacion  fue  un  gran  exito,  con 
mas  de  500  personas  de  esta  region;  que  se 


The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
was  the  federal  agency  created  in  1946  to 
manage  the  government’s  wartime  system 
of  atomic  research  and  production.  It 
recently  had  its  name  changed  to  ERDA  - 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Agency.  From  the  beginning  it  was  set  up 
to  protect  the  special  interests  of  big 
business  and  the  military,  with  minimum 
interference  from  the  general  public. 

The  huge  factories  for  producing  and 
using  the  nuclear  fuel,  built  at  government 
expense,  were  operated  by  established  big 
businesses  - G.E.,  Westinghouse,  DuPont, 
Union  Carbide,  etc.--on  a "cost-plus” 
contract  basis  by  which  the  government 
guaranteed  these  companies  a handsome 
profit.  Labor  relations  within  the  atomic 
industry  were  “stabilized”  by  a special 
government  board  empowered  to  prevent 
"interruption”  of  production  during  labor 
disputes. 

Tlie  AEC  was  run  by  a five  member 
Conunission  which  established  policy,  and 
a General  Manager  who  carried  out  these 
policies.  It  is  instructive  to  look  at  who 


de  Julio 

— Angela  Giudice 

reunieron  con  otras  50,(X)0  de  toda  la 
nacion.  Todo  el  mundo  compartio  un  dia 
que  empezo  con  un  desBle  por  la 
comunidad  negra  de  Filadelfia,  y que 
termino  con  un  mitinen  el  parque  Franklin 
- un  dia  resonante  con  una  resistencia 
general  a la  vida  bajo  las  contradicciones 
de  "1976  - 200  annos  de  libertad”. 

Pero  ir  a Filadelfia  fue  solo  el  primer 
paso.  Desde  el  dia  cuatro  la  coalicion  ha 
seguido  sus  reuniones  y sus  tareas  de 
organizacion  para  determinar  las  direc- 
ciones  y las  estructurasque  la  organizacion 
debier  a tomar  en  este  momento. 

Por  un  mandato  de  la  reunion  general  de 
agosto  fue  establecido  un  Comite  Interino 
de  Coordinacion  cuya  responsabilidad  era 
■solicitar,  sintetizar  y presentar  propuestas 
al  cuerpo  general  para  establecer  una 
organizacion  permanente  que  pudiera 
sostenerse  y comprometerse  a organizar  lo 
necessario.  aqui  en  el  valle. 

El  2 de  octubre,  en  otro  mitin  popular  en 
Northampton,  personal  interesados  en  la 
coalicion  vieron  los  resultados  del  Comite 
Interino  y el  16  de  octubre,  una  estructura 
para  posible  organizacion  en  proceso,  fue 
aprovado  por  el  conjunto.  La  primera 
parte  de  la  propuesta  para  la  estructura  fue 
un  documento  que  delineo  las 
necessidades  de  la  organizacion  y clarifico 
algunas  de  lets  metas  iniciales  hacia  las 
cualesla  organizacion  tiene  que  dirigirse  - 
especificamente,  un  enten^miento  del 
PORQUE  las  condiciones  no  son  favorable 
para  la  clase  obrera,  mujeres  y pueblos  del 
tercer  mundo. 

El  documento  tambien  explico  puntos 
de  unidad  que  fueron  form  ados  por  un 
proceso  representativo  que  cubrioa  todas 
las  organizaciones  y persemas  no  aflliados, 
pero  activas  en  la  coalicion.  Este  proceso 
produjo  mucho  discusion  en  el  intento  de 
resultar  puntos  en  que  la  mayor  parte  de 
las  personas  podrian  estar  de  acuerdo. 

La  estructura  de  la  organizacion, 
despues  de  estar  enmendada,  coiregida, 
anadida,  y votada  punto  por  punto,  pidio, 
primero  que  nada  el  reconocimiento  de  los 
(Condnued  on  P.  27) 


some  of  these  top  AEC  officials  were. 

Marion  W.  Boyer,  a vice  president  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.J.  (now  EXXON), 
was  AEC  General  Manager  1950-53;  and 
then  he  returned  to  a top  position  at  his  old 
company. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  a successful  Wall  Street 
investment  banker,  was  on  the  Commission 
1946-50;  he  then  resigned  from  the  AEC  to 
become  financial  advisor  for  the 
Rockefeller  brothers,  then  returned  as 
AEC  Chairman  in  1953. 

John  A.  McCone,  a West  Coast  in- 
dustrialist " in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding 
and  in  partnership  with  Bechtel  Corp. 
which  is  now  a leading  firm  in  nuclear 
power  plant  construction  - was  AEC 
Chainnan  1958-60.  After  leaving  the  AEC 
he  was  Director  of  the  CIA  for  several 
years.  He  now  sits  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
United  California  Bank,  IT&T. 

Kenneth  D.  Nichols,  a former  Major 
General  in  the  army,  was  AEC  General 
(Conthined  on  P.  26) 
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Nuclear  Power 
At  UMass 


"In  case  of  emergency,  repeat  after  me:  Our 
father  ..." 

Atomic  - Inciiistfial  Complex 


November  1976 

Graduate  Student 
Employees  Unionize 

^ ^ — Mark  Uretsky 


This  month  is  a cnitial  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Graduate  Students  Employees 
Union  (GSEU).  The  GSEU  has  collected 
the  necessary  number  of  grad  student 
signitures  and  is  presenting  it’s  case  before 
the  Massachusetts  Labor  Relations  Board 
(MLRB)  for  a collective  bargaining  unit  to 
represent  graduate  TA’s  and  RA’s 
(Research  Assistants).  The  University  is 
contesting  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  University 
administration  has  almost  complete,  ar- 
bitrary powers  over  the  funding,  wage- 
scale,  and  allocation  of  TA  and  RA 
positions  among  the  various  departments, 
while  the  academic  departments  them- 
selves have  absolute  power  to  hire  and  fire 
grad  students  from  TA  and  RA  jobs. 

Needless  to  say,  a number  of  abuses  have 
resulted  from  such  a system,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  favoritism,  discrimination 
against  minorities  and  foreign  students, 
and  predatory  attitudes  towards  women. 

Besides  this,  it  is  the  plain  strategy  of  the 
University,  when  cutting  budgets,  to  attack 
the  funding  of  grad  student  jobs  and  ex- 
pemd  the  size  of  the  classes  they  must 
teach. 

This  because  unorganized  grad  students 
are  such  easy  victims. 

However,  grad  students  in  each 


department  have  been  waging  successful 
struggles  against  these  miserable  so-called 
“facts  of  life”  for  the  past  few  years.  These 
struggles  have  come  together  into  a 
movement  for  an  actual  Graduate  Student 
Employees  Union,  for  the  purpose  of 
collective,  university-wide  action. 

The  principles  of  the  GSEU  include 
enhancing  the  quality  of  educational  life 
for  all  students.  Infact,  the  GSEU  sees  the 
success  of  its  own  struggle  as  being  crucial 
in  aiding  the  many  other  student  struggles 
for  a better  life. 

GSEU  meetings  are  being  regularly  held 
now  that  the  school  year  is  underway. 
People  are  needed  to  spread  the  word  of 
collective  action  throughout  ail  the 
graduate  programs  of  the  university.  A 
strong  and  effective  organization  needs  to 
be  built  for  the  upcoming  struggles  that 
graduate  students  will  be  engaging  in. 

For  more  information,  go  to  the  GSEU 
cubicle  in  the  Student  Organizing  Project 
(SOP)  in  the  Student  Union  or  call  Susan 
Rae  (253-3598)  or  Mike  Forster  (584-3051) 
of  the  GSEU  Steering  Committee.  While 
the  GSEU  is  attempting  to  include  only 
TA’s  and  RA’s  in  its  initial  bargaining  unit, 
all  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  union  and  join  it  as  an 
associate  member. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)-GaUo  Wine,  long 
the  target  of  a UFW  boycott  for  its  refusal 
to  sign  contracts  with  the  farmworkers 
union,  tried  to  step  up  its  ad  campaign  in 
California  campus  newspapers  this  fall.  But 
the  corporations  is  running  into  stiff  op- 
position from  students. 

At  the  University  of  California  at 
Hayward,  for  instance,  the  publications 
board  has  ruled  that  the  UFW  has  the  right 
to  run  a free  ad  next  to  any  Gallo  Wine  ad 
in  the  student  new^aper.  The  Pioneer. 

The  student  senate  at  Sacramento  State 
University  has  voted  to  cut  off  its  student 
newqraper’s  funds  if  it  accepts  further 
Gallo  ads.  And  at  San  Diego  State,  the 


associated  students  council  called 
referendum  on  the  Gallo  ads.  The  student 
body  voted  3-1  to  refuse  them. 

At  the  University  of  California  (U.C.)  at 
Davis,  newspaper  editor  Irv  Eachus 
declared  he  would  not  permit  the  Gallo  ads 
to  be  run,  calling  the  company  one  “which 
has  a long  history  of  exploitation  of  farm- 
workers.” 

Protest  efforts  are  also  underway  at  U.C. 
Berkeley,  U.C.  Irvine,  and  U.C.  Riverside. 
At  U.C.  Northbridge,  the  Chicano  Studies 
department  and  the  Chicano  student  group 
Mexicano  Estudiante  Chicano  de  Azatlan 
declared  a boycott  of  the  campus 
newspaper  after  it  refused  to  stop  printing 
Gallo  ads. 


Help  Free  The 
5 Puerto  R ican 
Nationalist  Prisoners! 

DEMONSTRATE: 

NOVEMBER  13 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

More  Infoy  Contact:  Puerto  - Rican  Solidarity 
CommitteCf  P.O.  No.  Ji9,  Hadleyy  Ma.  01035 


Interview 

Markley 


With  Alex 

— Sunday  News  Collective 


Q:  In  the  past  week  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Central  Labor  Council,  the  Springfield 
Central  Labor  Council  and  the  Holyoke 
Labor  Council  have  come  out  in  support  of 
your  case.  They’ve  called  for  the  dropping 
of  your  indictments  and  an  investigation 
into  the  infiltration  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. What  effect  do  you  think  this  new 
support  will  have  on  the  rest  of  the  sup- 
port? 

Alex:  Well,  it’s  certainly  going  to  count  a 
big  deal  because  altogether  I think  they 
represent  about  50,(X)0  people  and  of 
course  this  opens  a lot  of  doors  for  us  with 
going  around  to  other  unions,  AFL-CIO 
unions,  including  the  Teamsters,  and 
speaking  at  their  meetings.  In  fact,  we  just 
spoke  at  one  this  morning.  Support  has 
come  not  only  from  the  AFL-CIO  central 
unions  but  also  individual  locals  such  as 
the  iron  workers.  We’ve  also  been  going  to 
steelworkers’  shops  and  UEW  shops  and 
speaking  at  those.  And  the  response  has 
gone  very  well,  and  endorsements  are 
starting  to  come  now  through  the  mail. 


that  deal  primarily  with  themselves  don’t 
have  much  to  do  with  other  unions  and  it 
seems  like  with  this  going  on  there  could 
be  more  unity.  And  we’ve  got  a substantial 
mailing  list  of  around  700  or  800  people  in 
unions  or  other  organizations  and  we’ve 
been  sending  this  out  to  them,  and  you 
know,  the  response  has  been  good,  it  seems 
to  be  pulling  people  closer  together. 

0:  Are  you  looking  for  support  from 
other  groups  besides  unions? 

Alex:  Oh,  certainly.  What  we’ve  been 
doing  is  going  to  other  unions  and  talking 
to  them  but  we  certainly  welcome  the 
invitation  to  speak  at  other  groups  in  the 
area,  to  explain  the  case,  see  what  they 
think.  Hopefully,  they’ll  support  us  too.  We 
want  to  bring  this  to  not  only  unions  but  to 
all  the  people  in  Western  Mass.  area. 

Q:  You  asked  Conte  to  press  for  a 
Congressional  investigation.  Has  that  been 
successful? 

Alex:  Well,  what’s  happened  so  far  with 
Mr.  Conte  is,  our  office  checked,  I think  it 
was  yesterday,  with  them  and  there  was  a 


WHEN  1 WA5  ON  STRIDE  WE  HEVER 
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Uet’s  slash  ms  tiRcs.' 


And  we’ve  been  getting  invitations  to 
speak  at  other  local  1 shop  unions  too. 

Q;  so  then  what  effect  do  you  think  tlus 
will  have  on  the  labor  movement  in 
Western  Mass? 

Alex:  Well,  there’s  no  doubt  what’s  hap- 
pening is  primarily  from  speaking  at  these 
different  ^ops  and  locals.  A lot  of  people 
are  more  interested  now  with  what’s  going 
on.  You  know,  everyone  sitting  back  and 
saying  well,  you  know,  we’re  reading  about 
these  kind  of  things  over  the  last  few  years, 
about  the  CIA  and  the  FBI,  and  now,  here 
it  is  around  this  area.  It’s  funny  but  when 
you  start  speaking  at  these  meetings  people 
just  talk  up  and  say,  well  I’ve  heard  about 
something  and  they  name  a brother  or  a 
cousin  somewhere  down  south  and  they 
say  similar  things  happen  down  there.  And 
it’s  surprising  how  people  really  seem  to  be 
grabbing  a hold  of  this  thing  and  saying, 
these  things  just  have  to  be  stopped,  we 
just  can’t  put  up  with  this. 


letter  that’s  eilready  in  the  mail  signed  by 
Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Bolland  asking  for  full 
details  of  the  case  and  also  asking  for  an 
investigation  to  see  exactly  what  the  AFT 
has  been  up  to  in  this  area.  And  that’s  a 
good  start  in  our  estimation.  We  have  plans 
for  contacting  Mr.  Harrington  and  also  our 
office  in  Boston  is  trying  to  set  up 
something  with  Mr.  Kennedy  as  soon  as 
possible  to  put  out  for  the  same  line  and 
ask  for  an  investigation  of  the  AFT 
(Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Dept.) 

DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

A Markley-Suarez  Defense  Committee 
has  been  formed  to  increase  support  for 
the  two  and  to  raise  money  for  their 
defense.  Activities  have  been  planned  in 
October  and  November  including  a film 
showing  of  UNION  MAJDS  on  November 
4th  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  Northampton. 
A member  of  the  Defense  Committee  will 
speak. 


Q:  So,  do  you  feel  this  is  going  to  create 
unity  in  the  labor  movement? 

Alex:  I certainly  think  it’s  going  to  help  a 
great  deal  especially  out  in  the  Western 
Mass,  area  because  a lot  of  unions,  shops 


The  Defense  Committee  welcomes 
questions  and  more  volunteers.  For  more 
information  call  the  Defense  Committee  in 
Holyoke  at  532-5643. 


SPARK 

AP/Ti-PROFIT  BOOKSTORE 

Books  & Pamphlets  - Historical  Pieces 
Biographies,  Survival  Skills,  Racism,  Sexuality 

Open  11  • S King  St.,  Northampton 

Mon,  - Sat,  -Next  To  The  Calvin  Theatre 
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The  Peace  Movement  In  Ireland 


This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles 
on  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  Ireland.  Last  months 
OUTFRONT  carried  a brief  history  of  the 
resistance  in  Ireland  to  outside  control 
from  1700-1916.  This  month’s  installment 
was  intended  to  cover  a similar  brief 
history  from  1916  to  the  present.  However, 
the  Peace  Movement  presently  active  in 
Ireland  is  an  issue  of  pressing  importance. 
Future  issues  of  OUTFRONT  will  cover 
more  background  material  on  the  Irish 
struggle.  The  writer  encourages  feedback 
on  this  series.  Write  OUTFRONT,  RSO 
111,  UMass,  Amherst,  01003. 


On  August,  1976  working  class  women  in 
Andersontown,  a Catholic  neighborhood 
in  Belfast,  staged  a march  and  prayer  rally 
in  Belfast  which  they  termed  a response  to 
increased  violence  by  the  British  Army,  the 
Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army 
(P.IRA)  and  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Froce 
(UVF). 


Since  that  date,  the  Peace  Movement 
has  spread  to  counties  in  both  the  North 
and  South  of  Ireland  and  has  included  in  its 
short,  life-span  a historic  joint  rally  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  women  in  the 
Protestant  Shankill  Road  section  of  Belfast 
on  August  30. 


Since  its  inception,  the  Peace  Movement 
has  come  under  varying  degrees  of 


criticism  from  liberation  forces  in  Ireland; 
from  physical  attacks  to  guarded  support. 
It  is  useful  to  examine  the  context  in  which 
this  movement  is  set  in  order  to  gain  some 
insight  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Ireland. 


Taking  the  People  Out  of  the  Struggle 

From  1968-1971,  a mass  civil  rights 
movement  flourished  in  the  Northern  Six 
Counties  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  cities 
of  Derry  and  Belfast.  This  was  sparked  by 
historic  oppression  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
(Catholic)  sectors  of  the  population  and 
general  high  unemployment.  The  civil 
rights  movement  was  similar  in  style  and 
demands  to  the  Black  civil  rights 


movement  of  the  late  50's  and  60’s  in  the 
USA.  At  the  forefront  of  the 
predominantly  Catholic  mobilization  were 
demands  made  on  the  Unionist  (loyal  to 
Britain)  government  of  the  Six  Counties  for 
just  practices  in  the  areas  of  housing  and 
employment  and  an  end  to  “gerryman- 
dering”. 


While  the  movement  encountered 
strong  resistance  from  extremist  pro-Union 
sectors,  it  also  acquired  a massive  base  of 
support  among  the  workers  and  people  in 
the  North.  Mass  rallies  and  marches  across 
the  Six  Counties  brought  out  participation 
from  students,  women,  the  unemployed 
and  oppressed  Catholics,  through 
organizations  such  as  the  Peoples’ 
Democracy,  the  Northern  Ireland  Civil 
Rights  Association  and  the  Trade  Union 
Councils.  Due  to  the  broad  appeal  of  the 
demands  and  the  climate  of  social  unrest, 
1969-1971  was  a fertile  period  for 
organizing  in  the  North. 


Denis  Cassin,  spokesperson  for  the 
Official  Republican  Movement,  in  an 
interview  with  The  Guardian  maintained 
that  in  fact  this  period  held  great.potential 
for  revolution  in  the  North  and  was  a 
chance  sorely  missed  by  freedom  forces 
throughout  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  causes  for  the  failure  to 
organize  a non-sectarian,  united  movement 


Mairin  DeBurca,  (L)  spoke 
in  support  of  an  end  to  the 
sectarian  violence  in  No. 
Ireland.  In  a special  speech 

at  UMass  on  Oct.  24  the 

Official  Republican 

Movement  Leader  called 

peace  a ‘ 'revolutionary 
demand'' 

among  the  people  and  workers  of  the  Six 
Counties  in  1971  are  some  of  the  same 
reasons  that  motivated  the  rise  of  the 
Peace  Movement  in  Belfast  this  past 
summer. 

The  corporations  who  are  heavily  in- 
vested in  Ireland  along  with  the  native 
bourgeoisie  in  the  North  and  South,  did  not 
sit  back  long  in  responding  to  this 
revolutionary  ferment  among  the  people  of 
the  Six  Counties.  As  a first  step  to  crushing 
the  civil  rights  agitation,  immense  amounts 
of  British  troops  were  deployed  in  the 
countryside  and  in  the  cities  of  Belfast  and 
Derry.  This  movement  of  troops  into 
Ireland  was  accomplished  with  US  sup- 
port, as  the  United  States  military  filled  the 


positions  left  open  in  Western  Europe  by 
the  British.  Included  among  the  regular 
tumy  detachments  were  elite,  special 
operations  teams  composed  of  the  US- 
trained  Special  Air  Services  (SA^).  The 
SAS  has  been  responsible  for  numerous 
incidents  of  torture,  murder  and  for  acts 
which  have  fuelled  the  conflict  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  communities. 


Ostensibly,  the  troops  were  brought  into 
the  North  act  as  “referee”  between  the 
military  arms  of  the  Republican  and 
Unionist  movements.  While  this  is  not  the 
reason  the  troops  are  in  Ireland,  this 
“referee”  camouflage  is  a good  one.  Since 
’70-71  sectarian  violence,  fighting  between 
militant  Catholics  in  the  Provisional  IRA 
and  militant  Protestants  in  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  (UVF),  has  helped  to 
maintain  historic  divisions  among  the 
workers  and  people  of  the  Six  Counties. 
Increasingly,  as  the  British  Army  has 
brutalized  the  population  in  concert  with 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  and  the  B- 
Specials  (Six  Counties  colonial  polke),  the 
people  have  been  driven  from  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  cities  and  towns.  At  the 
same  time  groups  like  the  Provisional  IRA, 
in  the  name  of  the  liberation  of  the  Six 
Counties,  have  over  the  past  5-6  years  let 
what  was  a military  conflict  with  the  British 
Army  degenerate  into  tit-for-tat  killing 
between  themselves  and  the  right-wing 
Protestant  UVF.  Recognizing  the 
destructive  nature  of  this  sort  of  policy,  the 
Official  IRA  declared  a cease-fire  in  1972, 
choosing  to  work  to  end,  rather  than 
propagate,  the  futile  agony  of  using  armed 
struggle  against  people  rather  than  for 
them. 


Since  the  arrival  of  British  troops  in  the 
North  and  the  increase  in  sectarian 
violence,  over  15(X)  people  have  been 
killed.  Most  of  them  were  killed  either 
fighting  workers  of  a different  religion  or 
by  bombs  set  off  on  street  comers  or  in 
pubs.  In  the  past  few  years  the  people  have 
been  effectively  removed  from  their  own 
struggle  and  have  been  forced  to  either 
accept  or  reject  right-wing  military  elites 
carrying  out  imperialist  or  sectarian 
violence  in  their  name. 


The  Peace  Movement 
Out  of  this  context  rose  the  Peace 
Movement  this  past  sununer.  Essentially 
this  movement  is  a response  by  people  in 
Belfast’s  working  communities  to  the  - 
continued  and  senseless  taking  of  life. 
Senseless  in  that  the  deaths  have  not  led  to 
a moving  forward  of  the  struggle  against 
Ireland’s  real  enemy,  the  system  of 
capitalism  and  imperialism  that  keeps  the 
Irish  people  in  a state  of  poverty  and 
exploitation. 


At  the  moment  it  is  not  clear  where  the 
Peace  Movement  is  heading.  Politically, 
the  leadership  of  the  movement,  refuses  to 
take  any  position  on  solutions  to  the 
“problem”.  In  other  words  they  are  either 


— Jim  Jorcian 

not  able,  ready  or  willing  to  deal  with  one 
viable  solution  for  the  country’s  ills  - an 
Ireland  free  from  the  domination  of 
foreign  governments  and  economic  control 
of  capital;  a unified  Irish  Republic  with  the 
workers  and  small  farmers  governing 
themselves. 


In  fairness  to  the  movement  itself, 
however,  it  must  be  appreciated  that  the 
acceptance  of  any  one  “line”  on  the 
situation  in  the  Six  Counties  at  this  time 
would  be  suicidal.  Given  the  level  of 
tension  that  prevails  between  (Catholic  and 
Protestant,  anything  but  a simple  call  for  a 
cessation  of  fighting  would  produce 
nothing  more  than  another  forum  for 
religious  divisions  to  assert  themselves. 
Because  the  movement  is  not  possessed  of 
a clear  idea  of  what  it  is  doing,  it  has  the 
potential  to  become  a reactionary  force, 
unable  to  differentiate  the  armed  struggle 
of  the  Irish  people  from  the  repressive 
troops  of  imperial  Britain,  the  USA  and 
Western  Europe.  Progressive  organizations 
in  Ireland,  such  as  the  official  Sinn  Fein, 
are  at  present  giving  a guarded  support  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Peace  people.  The  Irish 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions  has  lent  support 
to  the  movement  as  part  of  its  “A  better  life 
for  All”  campaign  in  the- Six  Counties.  As 
revolutionary  people  and  groups  in  Ireland 
are  watching  and  working  carefully  with 
the  Peace  Movement,  we  too  must  watch 
to  see  where  the  Movement  is  headed  over 
the  next  few  months  in  relation  to  the 
overall  struggle  for  freedom  in  that 
country. 


An  important  note  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  Peace  Movement  is  to  look 
at  the  role  of  women  in  its  formation.  In 
the  first  weeks,  the  rallies  were  called  those 
of  the  “Women’s  Peace  Movement.”  In 
fact  the  moving  force  behind  the  rise  of  the 
peace  initiative  came,  as  has  been 
maintained  here,  from  working  class 
women  in  Belfast.  Within  a society  that  is 
so  intensely  patriarchal  as  Ireland  (with 
institutions  like  the  powerful  Catholic 
church)  it  is  a prescribed  role  for  women  to 
involve  themselves  in  “volunteer-type” 
activity.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to 
dismiss  the  Peace  Movement  so  simply. 
These  are  not,  as  in  the  southern  Republic, 
upper  class  women  performing  polite, 
secondary  functions  in  the  struggle.  These 
are  women  taking  a leadership  role  in 
demanding  that  the  case  against  pointless 
violence  be  heard  by  the  Irish  people. 


This  is  by  no  means  the  only  role  ever 
played  by  women  in  the  Irish  struggle. 
Since  the  Rising  of  1916,  women  have 
through  the  ERA  and  later  the  Official 
Republican  Movement  chipped  away  at 
sexism  and  patriarchy  of  the  Irish 
revolutionary  movement.  Women  over  the 
past  60  years  have  been  successful  not  only 
in  contributing  to  the  overall  struggle  in 
Ireland.  Women  are  waging,  and  gaining, 
in  the  struggle  within  the  movement  with 
male  domination  of  leadership,  political 
direction  and  armed  struggle. 


JP  Stevens  Robs  Its  Workers 

What  Can  We  Do  About  It? 


While  Carter  and  Ford  cure  the  nations’ 
cases  of  insomnia,  workers  at  J.P.  Stevens 
in  Roanoke  Rapids.  North  Carolina  are 
gearing  up  for  the  fight  of  their  life.  Their 
Union,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
Textile  Workers  Union,  has  been  fighting 
for  over  a decade  to  channel  Stevens’ 
workers'  militance  into  a victory  against 
the  textile  barons.  It  wasn’t  until  1974,  after 
years  of  Stevens’  physically  violent  as  well 
as  wire  tapping  attacks  against  the  Union 
and  pro-union  workers,  that  the  ACTWU 
won  a government  election  to  represent  76 
Stevens’  workers.  But  now,  Stevens  refused 
to  negotiate  a contract.  So,  to  threaten 
Stevens’  profits  by  an  international  boycott 
of  Stevens’  products  is  what  the  Union 
drive  at  Stevens  is  all  about.  And  this  is 
where  we  come  in. 

But  first,  a little  more  background: 
Stevens  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  firms 
in  the  U.S..  Its  executives  are  salaried  at 
$500,000  (or  more)  a year  and  its  profits  are 


manipulated  by  the  Morgan  Trust 
(Rockefeller).  While  the  average  wage  for 
industrial  workers  in  Michigan  is  $248.  a 
week.  North  Carolina  textile  workers  are 
lucky  if  their  pay  envelope  hits  $100.  And 
of  course,  as  more  industries  run  south  for 
cheaper  wages,  the  North  suffers  too.  The 
garment-textile  industry  here  in  New 
England  (where  it  was  bom)  has  shrunk 
and  left  thousands  of  northerners  jobless. 
And  the  40,000  workers  in  Stevens’  85 
factories  voted  Union  so  that  won’t  happen 
to  them. 

Besides  low  wages,  no  benefits  and 
horrible  working  conditions.  Stevens 
workers  are  plagued  by  constant  racist 
company  policies  and  tactics.  The  high 
proportion  of  black  workers  earn  about 
$670.  a year  less  than  the  whites.  But, 
workers  at  Stevens  have  waged  a conscious 
and  victorious  struggle  against  racism.  For 

(CoBthiacd  oa  P.  26) 


— Shay’s  Rebellion  Nam 

STEVENS  PRODUCTS  TO  BOYCOTT 


SHEETS  Si 
PILLOWCASES 

Beauti-Blend 
Beauticale 
Fine  Arts 

Peanuts  (Comic  strip) 

Tastemaker 

Utica 

Utica  & Mohawk 

BLANKETS 

Baby  Stevens 
Forstmann 
Utica 

CARPETS 

Contender 
Gulistan 
Merryweather 
Tastemaker 

SLIPPERS 

Always  in  Step 


DRAPERIES 

TABLE  UNEN 

J.P.  Stevens 

Simtex 

HOSIERY 

COTTON  FABRICS 

Big  Mama 

Academy 

Finesse 

Lady  Twist  Twill 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

Twist  Twill 

Hip- Lets 
Spirit 

TOWELS 

SYNTHETICS  A 
BLEND  FABRICS 

Fine  Arts 

Blen  Tempo 

Tastemaker 

Coachman 

Utica 

Consort 

WOOLENS  A 

Carousel 

Gesture 

WORSTED 

Stevetex 

FABRICS 

20  Below 

Boldeena 

Lady  Consort 
Windsheer 

Forstmann 

Linebacker 

Hockanum 

Waftamatic 

Worumbo 

(cotton-nylon  knit) 
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Witness  Recants  in  Wilmington  10  Case 


Four  years  after  ten  civil  rights  activists 
in  North  Carolina  were  convicted  on 
charges  of  arson  and  conspiracy,  the  state's 
sole  eyewitness,  Allen  Hall,  has  admitted 
that  he  was  coerced  by  the  state 
prosecution  and  a federal  law  enforcement 
agent  into  fabricating  his  entire  testimony. 

The  Wilmington  10,  as  the  convicted 
activists  are  known,  include  Rev.  Ben 
Chavis,  a well-known  civil  rights  leader; 
eight  other  black  men,  most  of  them  high 
school  students  when  they  were  arrested; 
and  Ann  Shepard,  a white  woman  who  was 
a Vista  volunteer. 

In  response  to  Halls  recanted  testimony, 
defense  lawyers  for  the  Wilmington  10 
filed  a motion  in  court  on  October  13 
demanding  dismissal  of  charges  against 
them  or  a retrial.  All  ten  are  in  jail  now  and 
have  demanded  to  be  released  on  bail. 
They  were  imprisoned  in  February  of  1976 
after  bail  for  further  appeals  was  denied. 

The  civil  rights  demonstrations  that  led 
to  their  arrests  began  as  a non-violent 
protest  in  early  1971,  demanding  that  a 
memorial  service  for  Martin  Luther  King 
be  allowed  at  a Wilmington,  North 
Carolina  high  school. 

Violence  broke  out  after  police  and 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  attacked 


protesters  who  had  railed  at  a church.  In 
the  following  weeks,  two  black  teenagers 
and  a member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were 
killed  by  gunfire,  and  several  homes  and 
stores  were  burned. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Chavis,  who  had 
been  a highly  visible  leader  of  the  protests, 
and  nine  others  were  arrested  and  sub- 
sequently convicted.  Chavis  was  sentenced 
to  34  years  in  prison;  thre  others  got  31 
years  each;  and  five  got  29  years  each. 
Shepard  was  convicted  on  an  accessory 
charge  and  given  ten  years. 

Witness  llireatened  With 
Prison  & Beatings 

Allen  Hall,  who  has  now  recanted  his 
testimony,  was  the  sole  prosecution 
eyewitness.  He  claimed  that  he  was  with 
Chavis  and  the  nine  others  when  they  set 
fire  to  a white  owned  grocery  store  and 
shot  guns  at  police  officers  during  the 
Wilmington  protests. 

In  August,  1976,  Hall  confided  to  several 
families  of  the  imprisoned  10  that  his 
original  story  was  untrue.  "I  was  losing 
respect  for  myself  as  a man  and  a black 
person,”  he  explained  to  a reporter.  “My 
conscience  was  bothering  me  living  with 


(Continued  on  P.  26) 


UFW  Supports 
S.F.  Strike 


NEW  YORK  (INS)-The  United  Farm 
Workers  have  joined  in  the  fight  for  a 
union  at  the  Bay  Guardian,  an  alternative 
newspaper  serving  San  Francisco’s  Bay 
Area  since  1%6.  UFW  members  recently 
began  turning  out  in  force  for  picketing 
when  UFW  leader  Cesar  Chavez  offered  to 
mediate  the  strike.  Chavez’s  offer  was 
turned  down  by  the  paper's  editor- 
publisher,  Bruce  Brugmann. 

Workers  for  the  newspaper,  now  striking 
into  their  third  month,  are  demanding  a 
living  wage,  overtime  pay,  and  vacations. 
Brugmann,  meanwhile,  is  crossing  picket 
lines  daily,  trying  to  keep  his  weekly  paper 
alive  with  the  help  of  freelancers  and  scab 
workers. 

“Brugmann  is  a phony  liberal,”  one. 
striker  said  of  Brugmann,  who  is  known  for 
his  long  time  support  for  the  UFW.  “He’s 
100  percent  for  workers  with  basic  rights  •- 
unless  the  workers  happen  to  work  for 
him.” 


As  corporate  contribution  to 
cost  of  government  shrinks.. 


.workers’  tax 
load  grows 


1954 


1975 


'‘Who  Owns 
Exxon ?’' 


A blue-ribbon  committee  appointed  by 
the  directors  of  Exxon  has  decided  not  to 
prosecute  executives  who  poured  $59 
million  of  company  funds  into  the 
treasuries  of  It^ian  pc^tical  parties.  It 
cited  damage  to  morale,  high  legal  costs, 
and  “improbability  of  success”  as  contrary 
to  the  company’s  best  interests.  Ruling  on  a 
shareholder's  appeal,  a federal  district 
court  judge  agreed. 


Brown  Students  Arrested  For 
Strike  Support 


U.S.  Business  Backs  White 


Southern  Africa  Regimes 

— Dollars  & Sense 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - Amost  a dozen 
Brown  University  students  were  arrested 
October  7 for  their  militant  support  of 
striking  maintenance  and  library  workers 
at  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island  school. 
The  strikers  walked  off  the  job  about  three 
and  a half  months  ago. 

The  students  organized  a mass  rally 
outside  the  home  of  the  acting  president  of 
Brown  University  in  early  October.  They 
presented  a petition  of,2,7(X)  signatures- 
endorsed  by  the  undergraduate  council- 
which  demanded  binding  arbitration  to 
break  the  deadlock  with  the  university 
administration.  The  administration  has 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  --  A crowd  of  over 
500  people  braved  a chilling  downpour  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  rally  and  march  in 
support  of  striking  press  operators  of  Local 
6 on  October  2. 

The  event  marked  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  press  operators’  nationally 
publicized  strike  against  the  Washington 
Post,  and  highlighted  a campaign  to  defend 
press  operators  indicted  last  July  on 
charges  of  damaging  the  Post’s  presses  on 
October  1,  1975. 

At  the  rally  near  the  Post’s  downtown 
headquarters,  over  a dozen  speakers  from 
labor  and  community  groups  called  the 
Post’s  "union-busting”  assault  on  Local  6 
an  attack  on  working  people  everywhere. 

“Unless  we  draw  the  line,  unless  all 
working  people  stand  up  and  fight  union- 
busting,  wage  cuts  and  speed-up,  we’ll  all 
be  facing  extended  strikes,  injunctions, 
and  distorting  media-blitzes,”  asserted 
David  Rein,  an  attorney  for  the  indicted 
press  operators. 


made  unacceptable  wage  offers  and  has 
refused  to  bargain  seriously. 

The  average  yearly  wage  of  the  striking 
workers  is  now  $8,(X)0. 

When  weekend  “marathon”  talks  broke 
down,  the  pickets  grew  in  number  and 
anger.  Students  prevented  a scab  truck 
driver  from  crossing  picketlines  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  The  Browa  University  ad- 
ministration then  gave  the  okay  for  the 
arrest  of  eleven  students. 

Strikers,  joined  by  students,  picketed  the 
downtown  police  department  demanding 
the  release  of  those  arrested. 


heavy  toll  the  year-long  strike  had  taken  on 
the,  members  of  Local  6 and  their  families, 
and  termed  this  pressure  the  real  violence 
of  the  Washington  Post  strike. 

“Violence  aimed  at  destroying  the  mind 
and  the  body  is  the  most  violent  act  of  all,” 
said  Zarbough.  “If  the  real  crimes  were  to 
be  tried,  indictments  would  have  been 
handed  down  to  Katherine  Graham  and 
the  Washington  Post.  There  ties  the  guilt.” 

The  Post  has  contended  that  the 
“violence”  to  its  presses  is  the  major  issue 
of  the  strike.  It  claimed  after  the  strike 
began  last  year  that  the  damage  to  its 
presses  ran  into  the  “millions”  of  dollars. 

The  actual  damage,  according  to  the 
company  that  makes  replacement  parts  for 
tire  presses  was  less  than  $13,0(X). 

The  fifteen  striking  press  operators  were 
indicted  last  July  after  a grand  jury  con- 
ducted a nine-month  investigation  in  which 
88  people  were  hauled  before  the  panel. 
Charges  ranged  from  rioting  to  destruction 


Over  the  past  few  months,  Henry 
Kissinger  has  l^en  shuttling  around  Africa 
proclaiming  his  dedication  to  “majority 
rule”  and  his  familiar  intention  to  prevent  a 
bloodbath.  Yet  he  has  conferred  quite 
cordially  with  South  African  Prime 
Minister  John  Vorster  while  Vorster’s 
police  have  been  shooting  down  black 
South  Africans  seeking  an  end  to  apar- 
theid. 

That,  in  miniature,  is  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment’s “new”  African  policy:  new  words  to 
go  with  old  deeds.  And  old  deeds  to 
protect  old  economic  interests. 

U.S.  policy  in  southern  Africa  has  been 
based  on  heavy  investment  in  South  Africa 
and  shared  political  goals  (See  U.S.  Role  in 
South  Africa  Grows,  D & S No.  8)  U.S. 
corporations  are  linked  into  the  South 
African  economy,  and  the  U.S.,  like  South 
Africa,  wants  above  all  to  prevent  any 
change  in  the  region  that  would  threaten 
those  interests. 

The  struggle  of  southern  Africans  for 
liberation  from  white  rule,  however,  has 
reached  new  heights.  Angola  and 
Mozambique  have  won  their  independence 
and  support  the  struggles  in  neighboring 
white-ruled  areas.  Armed  revolution  has 
extended  to  northern  Namibia  (see  map) 
and  all  parts  of  Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe).  The 
situations  in  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe  today 
illustrate  the  combination  of  “new” 
policies  and  old  interests. 

Namibia:  King  AMAX’s  mines 

South  Africa  occupies  and  runs  this 
former  German  colony  (South  West 
Africa),  despite  a 1971  decision  by  the 
Worid  Court  that  its  continued  presence 
there  b illegal.  U.S.  companies  also  remain 
very  active,  despite  a similar  World  Court 


The  figures  show  why.  Two  American 
mining  companies,  AMAX  and  Newmont 
Mining,  control  the  Tsumeb  Corporation,  a 
copper  and  minerals  company  in  Namibia 
which  has  brought  in  a steady  profit  since 
the  1940’s  of  over  35  percent  a year.  The 
U.S.  companies  bought  the  mine  for  under 
$3  million;  no  mine  has  ever  returned  so 
large  a cash  flow  for  such  a small  in- 
vestment as  Tsumeb.  The  rate  of  ex- 
traction of  Namibia’s  materials  is  so  great 
that  in  twenty  years  the  mineral  wealth  will 
be  exhausted. 

Since  1966,  armed  Namibians  have  been 
fighting  South  Africa.  The  South  West 
African  People’s  Organization  (SWAPO), 
leader  of  the  armed  struggle,  is  the  of- 
ficially recognized  representative  of  the 
Namibian  people  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  “new”  U.S.  policy  is  to  head  off  the 
possibility  of  a SWAPO  victory  by  insisting 
on  negotiations  toward  independence. 
SWAPO,  however,  has  been  excluded 
from  these  talks. 

Zimbabwe:  Union  Carbide  Makes  It 
Strong 

Rhodesia,  a British  colony  until  1965, 
has  long  had  close  political  and  economic 
ties  with  South  Africa.  The  whites  (only  5 
percent  of  the  population)  have  enjoyed 
one  of  the  world’s  highest  standards  of 
living  (For  example,  94  percent  of 
Rhodesian  whites  over  16  years  old  own 
their  own  cars.) 

The  source  of  this  wealth  has  been  the 
government’s  policy  of  seizing  the  best 
land  from  the  Africans,  depriving  them  of 
political  rights,  and  restricting  them  to  the 
worst  jobs.  (White  settlers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  offered  as  much  land  as  they 
could  cover  on  horseback  in  a day.)  As  in 
South  Africa,  the  system  was  designed  to 


500  Commemorate  Anniversary 
of  Post  Strike 
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WHO  WE  ARE 


LETTERS 


November  1976 


Outfront  is  produced  each  month  by  a 
fluctuating  group  of  people  known  as  the 
Outfront  Collective.  This  issue  the 
following  persons  worked  together  to  put 
out  the  paper:  Mike  Quinlan,  Alane 
Brodrick,  Steve  Shulman,  Ellen  Bruno, 
CeCe  Homburg,  Jim  Jordan,  Miriam 
Leader,  Dianne  Strum,  Sherwin  Moyston, 
Susan  Markman,  Bob  Gardner,  Lucia 
Bruno,  Ed  Cohen,  and  Lionel  Delevinge. 
What  keeps  us  going  - and  struggling 
together  - is  some  common  politics  and 
principles  ...  generally  a desire  to  create  a 
non-oppressive  society.  We  are  presently 
funded  through  student  grants  (UMass 
Amherst)  & some  subscriptions,  con- 
tributions, and  ads. 

To  date  we  have  reached  basic 
agreement  within  the  Collective  on  the 
following  points: 

1)  Workers  should  have  control  over 
their  lives  through  ownership  and  control 
of  the  workplace. 

2)  We  must  build  an  egalitarian  society  - 
with  full  economic,  social  and  political 
equality. 

3)  We  stand  opposed  to  the  U.S.  policy 
of  imperialism  whereby  business  interests 
exploit  the  natural  resources  and  labor  of 
people  of  other  nations  for  profit.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  genocide  that  accompanies 
this  exploitation  such  as  in  the  case  of 
Native  American  nations  and  Puerto  Rico. 
We  support  the  struggle  of  peoples  around 
the  world  for  their  self-determination. 

4)  All  patriarchal  and  hierarchical  in- 
stitutions have  to  be  dismantled  and 
replaced  with  collective  bodies  with  mass 

participation. 


5)  An  end  to  race,  sex  and  gay  op- 
pression, along  with  that  of  national 
minorities  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.,  is 
a necessity. 

6)  The  U.S.  economic  system,  which 
demands  a profit  for  “owners”  in  the 
provision  of  peoples’  basic  necessities, 
must  be  thrown  out. 

7)  The  free  voice  of  the  people  must  be 
maintained  as  they  only  method  of  fur- 
thering revolutionary  progress.  The 
revolution  is  an  on-going  process  in  need  of 
critical  self-examination. 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for 
OUTFRONT,  but  we  emphasize  that,  as  a 
tool  for  social  change,  articles  should  be 
productive,  and  conddcive  to  change  and 
progress.  We  also  ask  that  people  contact 
us  prior  to  submitting  material,  and  that 
articles  follow  these  general  guidelines: 

* * • Writing  must  be  clear,  logical,  and 
factual. 

* * * Writing  must  be  non-rhetorical  and 
non -dogma  tic. 

* • *The  politics  of  an  article  must  not 
seriously  violate  the  principles  outlined 
above  (Outfront  Collective  has  to  be  the 
judge  of  this) 

* ♦ * Material  must  never  be  racist, 
sexist,  anti-gay  in  tone,  style,  intent,  or 
terminology. 

* ♦ * Writing  must  not  be  unnecessarily 
divisive  or  sectarian,  although  constructive 
self-criticism  within  the  movement  is' 
essential  and  encouraged  by  the  OUT- 
FRONT Collective. 


OPEN  MEETIKaS 
OUTFROE’T 

1st  St  3rd  Monday  and  * dtli  Monday 

Of  Tlie  Montli:  Of  Tl&e  Month: 


Community  Storefront  Campus  Center, 

81  Market,  N’hampton  UMass. 


7:30  PM 
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??$?????  run  by  cl  ivomen's  collecf'iue  ??????? 


Although  the  following  is  distinctly 
critical  - to  say  the  least  - of  some  of  your 
doings,  this  is  in  no  way  a hostile  letter.  I 
surely  hope  to  remain  a supporter  of 
“Outfront”. 

Permit  me  too  refer  to  your  own  public 
statements: 

"That  this  is  our  new^aper”.  That 
anyone  is  invited  to  join  in  making  Out- 
front a progressive  force  and  a voice  of  the 
commuiiity.  That  Volunteers  are  needed  - 
and  that  volunteer  work  includes  to  write 
and  to  send  articles  to  our  newspaper. 

While  I welcome  the  above  statements  I 
also  wished  that  those,  responsible  for 
whatis  printed  and  what  is  refused  to  print 
...  would  abide  and  honor  the  guidelines  of 
“OUR  Paper.  OUTFRONT”. 

When  I mailed  you  my  article  about  a 
magnificent  demonstration  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  (and  I was  asked  by  a 
member  of  your  collective  to  write  about 
that  march  and  rally)  - the  following  bc- 
cured: 

1.  My  own  headline,  selected  for  good 
distinct  reasons,  as;  Eyewitness-Report 
from  Raleigh,  N.C.  ;;;;;;  was  not  accepted 
but  deleted. 

2.  When  I stated,  according  to  my  im- 
pression and  according  to  my  wish  to 
emphasize  such  fact  • that  a truly  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  perhaps  5,000  marched- 

you  changed  my  wording  to:  a crowd 

of  5,000  period. 

3.  On  various  other  - numerous  - spots 
my  own  reporting  was  repeatedly  under- 
emphasized to  give  a different  flavor  to  my 
writing. 


4.  When  I reported,  in  my  opinion 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  Raleigh  demonstration:  THAT 
BLACK  PEOPLE  WERE  AS  NUMEROUS 
AS  WHITE  PEOPLE  AND  THAT  THE 
PARTICIPANTS  WERE  NORTH 
CAROLINIANS  - ......  you  took  the  in- 
credible liberty 'of  cutting  out  in  total  such 
important  reporting. 

In  concluding  I wish  to  state  that  your 
acting  was  by  far  worse  than  any  acting  of 
. the  press,  representing  the  mass  media. 

I Uke  to  inform  you  that  the  mass  media 
press  - surely  did  not  like  my  emphasis  or 
my  style  of  writing  either,  yet  the  truth  is  - 1 
must  sadly  state  that  they  treated  my  many 
articles  surely  much  better  than  our  own 
“Outfront  Newspaper”. 

I am  not  writing  all  this  only  on  my  own 
behalf  - but  hopefully  in  anticipation  that 
you  will,  as  necessary,  learn  from  the  case  • 
and  in  future  accept  from  progressive 
minded  people  who  go  through  the  great 
time  consuming  process,  devoted  to 
con^bute  to  our  paper  and  to  our  cause. 

What  you  did  was  or  is  shameful  and  in 
direct  contradiction  of  our  specific  an- 
nounced goals.  To  delete  and-or  to  change 
emphasis  is  submitted  articles  and  wor- 
dings (with  the  exception  of  granunatical 
errors  and-or  perhaps  an  occasional  word 
of  “rhetoric”)  is  nothing  short  of  a kind  of 
censorship  which  should  have  no  place 
whatever  in  our  progressive  minded 
organizational  efforts  for  a decent  com-- 
munity-orientated  newspaper. 

Sincerely  yours, 
John  L.  Fisher 


Out  Front  Responds 

The  Outfront  Collective  would  hke  to  apologize  to  John  L.  Fisher,  author  of  the  article 
'March  for  Human  Rights’  which  appeared  in  the  October  issue.  The  fact  that  we  had 
difficulty  with  the  style  of  this  article  and  were  unable  to  contact  the  author,  who  was  out 
of  town  during  our  entire  layout  period,  does  not  excuse  the  editing  done  to  the  article. ' 
By  deleting  numerous  adjectives  and  adverbs  from  the  article  we  did  indeed  change  the 
article  from  a subjective  and  enthusiastic  account  into  news  commentary,  and  as  such  we 
were  led  to  omit  at  least  one  passage  which  was  not  verified  by  other  participants  in  the 
march. 

^ In  the  future  will  will  be  more  aware  of  our  responsibility  to  those  people  who  submit 
material  to  the  p^r. 


\ 

OUTFRONT  CAN  BE  PICKED  UP  AT 
THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES: 


All  Five  College  Campuses 
Grad.  Student  Senate,  UMass. 
Greenfield  Community  College 
Greenfield  Welfare  Office 

Yellow  Sun 
Hungry  U 

Amherst  Food  Co-op 
Jones  Library 
Bell’s  Pizza 
Equinox 
Survival  Center 
Pete’s  Package  Store 
Amherst  Med.  Center 
Just  Deserts 
Budgar  Drug 
Neighborhood  Center 
Spark  Bookstore 
Globe  Theatre 
Threshold 
Goodwill  • 

Sojourn 
New  Horizon’s 


Jane’s  Place 

Alcohol  Drop-in  Center 

PES  Storefront 

Handworks 

Praktily  Wome 

Borducci 

Sorcerer’s  Apprentice 

Forbes  Library  A 

Broadside  Bookstore 

Pierce’s  Art  Store 

Landing  Zone 

Lizotte’s  Newsstand 

Peoples’  Free  Dinner  Filling  Station 
Soup  Kitchen 
Country  Comfort 
Rahars 

Harvard  Pizza 
Welfare  Office 
Fitzwillys 

...and  at  various  laundromats  in 
Hampshire  County. 


Subscri'be  To  ^ 

O'utfront: 

HELP  BUILD  A BBTTEB 
PAPER,  $3  - $8nrH. 

Send  to  Ontftont,  RSO  383 
816  S.U.,  UMaes,  Amkerst,  (MA.)’ 
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' The  Longest  War 

' Continues  - Genocide 
Stalks  Native  Peoples  of 

Latin  America 


"I  didn’t  know  it  was  wrong  to  kill  In- 
dians," Colombian  rancher  Luis  Morin 
contended  in  court  when  he  and  seven 
other  men  were  accused  of  killing  19  Cuiba 
Indians. 

Morin  detailed  the  assassinations  to  the 
jury:  “The  first  that  I killed  was  a small 
Indian  boy,  with  a machete.  The  second  we 
killed  with  a revolver.  I finished  off  a third 
with  a knife.  I shot  a small  Indian  girl 
twice.” 

The  verdict  from  the  three-person  jury; 
innocent,  because  the  eight  men  “did  not 
know  that  killing  Indians  was  a crime.” 

Though  this  dramatic  incident  happened 
several  years  ago,  “hunting  Indians” 
remains  a diverting  pastime  for  Colombian 
ranchers,  indicative  of  the  barbaric  op- 
pression of  indigenous  people  throughout 
the  Americas.  Once  a large  nation,  the 
Cuiba  Indians  have  been  reduced  to  250 
persons,  who  continue  to  be  exploited. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonizers  four  centuries  ago, 
native  peoples  in  the  Americas  have  been 
regarded  as  either  slave  laborers  to  be 
exploited  or  as  savages  to  be  pacified  or 
killed.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
South  American’s  indigenous  population 
numbered  up  to  50  million  and  were  the 
proud  rulers  of  the  entire  continent.  A 
centry  and  a half  later,  they  were  reduced 
to  3.5  million.  Although  Indian  populations 
still  remain  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  Caribbean,  this  article  will  focus 
only  on  the  atuation  in  South  America. 

The  genocide  of  native  peoples  in  the 
Americas  has  a long  history.  “In  three 
centuries  Potosi’s  Cerro  Rico  Mine  (in 
what  is  today  Bolivia)  consumed  eight 
million  lives,”  according  to  the  Uruguayan 
writer  Eduardo  Galeano.  The  U.S.-based 
Indian  rights  group  Indigena  observed: 
“The  small  groups  of  lost  Europeans  who 
owe  their  survival  to  Indian  people  have 
increasingly  grown,  and  continue  relent- 
lessly to  abuse  Indian  people  and  their 


lands.” 


' ‘Extenial  Proletariat’ 

Slavery,  feudalism,  and  capitalism-each 
j in  turn  treated  the  Indians  as  mere 

1!  commodities  to  be  used  by  the  white 

j masters  - of  the  continent.  European 

I capitalism  grew  and  prospered  on  the  basis 

i of  Indian  labor  and  land  seized  from  In- 

j dians.  Galeano  wrote:  “Latin  American 

I silver  and  gold-as  Engels  put  it-penetrated 

v like  a corrosive  acid  through  all  the  pores 

I of  Europe’s  moribund  feudal  society.  For 

I the  benefit  of  (capitalism)  the  mining 

^ entrepeneurs  turned  Indian  and  black 

^ slaves  into  a teeming  ‘external  proletariat’ 

I of  the  European  economy.” 

, The  most  critical  situation  now  con- 

I fronting  Latin  American  Indians  is  in 

Brazil,  South  America’s  largest  and  most 
I populous  nation.  Brazilian  anthropologist 

Darcy  Ribeiro,  who  lives  in  exile,  contends 
that  of  230  tribes  known  to  exist  in  1900, 
more  than  one-third  were  extinct  by  the 
late  1950’s.  During  this  period  Brazil’s 


— Shepherd  Bliss  (Guardian) 

indigenous  population  declined  from  one 
million  to  less  than  200,000.  Another 
Brazilian  social  historian  warns  that  if 
present  conditions  do  not  change  all  of 
Brazil’s  Indians  may  be  exterminated  by 
1980. 

Genocide  of  Indians  is  a deliberate 
policy  of  the  fascist  Brazilian  government 
which  seized  power  in  1964.  Government 
policy  is  carried  out  by  the  National  Indian 
Agency  (FUNAI),  which  replaced  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Indians  in 
1967.  That  agency  had  been  discredited 
after  134  of  its  agents  were  convicted  of 
more  than  1 ,000  charges,  including  murder 
and  seizure  of  Indian  lands. 

The  new  agency  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
provement until  1970  when  Gen.  Oscar 
Bandeira  de  Mello  was  appointed  head.  He 
was  the  former  Chief  of  Intelligence  and 
Interrogation  and  began  his  tenure  by 
declaring,  “I  am  tired  of  this  strange  love 
affair  with  Indians.  'The  Indian  cannot  be 
allowed  to  impede  development,”  the 
fascist  general  declared.  Former  Minister 
of  Interior  Costa  Cavalcanti  echoed  this 
sentiment,  saying:  “Indians  cannot  hold  up 
the  road  to  progress.” 

‘Green  Heir  a Paradbe 
Most  of  Brazil’s  indigenous  population 
resides  in  the  rich  Amazon  region,  which 
capitalists  have  long  (coveted.)  ‘The 
country  along  this  river  (the  Amazon)  is  a 
fine  natural  cattle  country,  and  some  day  it 
will  surely  see  a great  development,” 
Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  in  his  book, 
‘Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.” 
Roosevelt’s  dreams  were,  shared  by 
Henry  Ford,  who  in  the  1930’s,  visualized 
creating  the  worid’s  largest  rubber  plan- 
tation on  Indian  land.  More  recently, 
Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
proposed  to  make  the  world’s  largest  man- 
made lake  in  the  Amazon  region.  One  of 
the  leading  advisors  of  Brazil’s  facist 
government  is  Harvard  professor  Samuel 
P.  Huntington,  author  of  the  “forced  ur- 
banization” policy  used  by  the  U.S.  against 
the  Vietnamese  people  struggling  for  their 
liberation. 

“The  ‘Green  Hell’  suddenly  became  a 
businessman’s  paradise,  a garden  of 
mineral,  timber,  and  agricultural  wealth,” 
wrote  the  American  Friends  of  Brazil.  The 
Amazon  region  has  one  of  the  worid’s 
largest  reserves  of  iron  and  tin  ores.  It  also 
has  resources  to  make  Brazil  a top  exporter 
of  bauxite,  tin  and  nickel.  It  also  has  good 
potential  for  chrome,  phosphates,  gold, 
diamonds  and  uranium. 

In  February  1975,  Brazil  announced' 
the  discovery  of  the  world’s  largest 
uranium  field  in  a region  inhabited  by  the 
Yanomamo,  South  America’s  largest 
unacculturated  Indian  tribe.  The 
Yanomamo  live  in  hundreds  of-s^illages 
along  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian 
border.  The  Brazilian  governor  of  Roraimi, 
where  they  live,  stated:  “An  area  as  rich  as 
this-with  gold,  diamonds  and  uranium-is 
not  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  conserving 
a half  dozen  Indian  tribes  who  are  holding 
back  development.” 

Commenting  on  this  attitude  the 
American  Friends  of  Brazil  observed: 
“There  is  a madness  called  ‘progress’  and 
‘civilazation’  which  has  infected  the  body 
politic  of  Brazil.  This  madness  is  endemic 
to  the  Americas,  and  has  always  neglected 
the  rights  of  small  tribal  minorities.  In  the 
name  of  this  disease,  millions  of  Indian 
people  have  been  killed,  and  today 
thousands  more  are  dying  in  the  Amazon 
region  of  South  Ameerica.” 

The  official  Brazilian  plan  for  conquering 
the  Amazon  has  three  essential  aspects;  (1) 
completion  of  the  3,500  mile  Trans- 
Amazonic  Highway,  (2)  extracting  the 
region’s  minerals  and  other  natural 
resources,  and  (3)  colonizing  the  region  by 
resettling  1 to  5 million  people  along  the 
highway,  thus  displacing  the  indigenous 
people  from  their  lands. 


Brazilian  intervention  in  Bolivia  has 
increased  since  the  1971  coup  installing  the 
reactionary  Gen.  Hugo  Banzer.  Brazilians 
have  moved  into  the  rich  Santa  Cruz  region 
bordering  Brazil.  The  settlers  encourage 
racist  propaganda  which  asserts  that  the 
allegiance  of  whites  should  be  to  Brazil 
rather  than  to  the  more  “Indo”  Bolivia. 

Three  million  Indians  live  in  Bolivia  and 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  nation’s  5 
million  population.  At  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  Indians  are  illiterate.  Most  Indian 
infants  die  before  the  age  of  one  in  Bolivia. 
Those  who  do  survive  seldom  live  past  the 
age  of  40. 

In  recent  years  the  Banzer  government 
has  taken  harsh  actions  against  Indian 
workers  and  peasants.  In  January  1974,  for 
example,  near  Cochabamba  Indians  were 
protesting  against  the  government  for  its 
price  raises  on  basic  foods.  The  army  killed 
about  100,  wounded  at  least  300  and 
arrested  about  1000  of  the  Indian  peasant 
demonstrators. 

Ecuador’s  2.1  million  Indians,  out  of  a 
population  of  6 million  persons,  are  also 
treated  brutally.  But  in  contrast  to  most  of 
South  America,  the  Ecuadorian  Indians 
have  an  important  advocate.  Bishop 
Leonidas  Proano.  The  Church  leader  was 
the  organizer  of  a recent  continental 
meeting  of  progressive  Christians  which 
Ecuador’s  reactionary  government  forcibly 
disbanded,  expelling  37  foreign  clergy. 
Proano  is  the  bishop  of  Riobamba,  KX) 
miles  south  of  Ecuador’s  capital  of  Quito. 
Most  of  the  6,(KX)  inhabitants  of  the  old  city 
claim  the  purest  Spanish  blood  in  Ecuador. 
But  Bishop  Proano’s  diocese  of  Riobamba, 
extending  beyond  the  city,  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  Indians  of  any  diocese  in 
Ecuador-about  180,000. 

The  whites  accuse  Proano  of  neglecting 
the  urban  population  for  the  peasants. 
“This  Bishop  will  leave  us  without  farm- 
workers or  servants,”  one  white  resident 
recently  said.  This  view  contrasts  with  that 
of  a young  Indian  who  asserted  last  month 
in  an  interview:  “I  used  to  be  a slave  on  one 
of  their  haciendas,  but  now  I can  work  for 
my  family  and  get  an  education-thanks  to 
Monseignor  Proano.” 

The  reformist  military  junta  in  Peru 
treats  the  indigenous  peoples  there  only 
slightly  better  than  in  other  South 
American  countries.  The  continent’s 
largest  indigenous  population,  6.3  million 
out  of  a total  of  14  million,  survive  in  Peru. 
Until  recently,  Quechua-speaking  peasants 
formed  a caste,  treated  as  slaves.  Strikes 
and  land  takeovers  by  these  Indians  were 
met  with  maximum  repressive  violence  and 
the  racist  heritage  persists. 

Quechua  Language  Preserved 

Peru’s  Indians  have  a noble  tradition 
dating  back  to  the  ancient  Inca  civilization. 
In  1781,  the  great  Indian  rebel  Tupac 
Amaru  led  a major  revolt  against  the 
Spanish. 

After  Turpac  Amaru’s  uprising  the 
colonial  rulers  required  all  Indians  to 
speak  Spanish,  attempting  to  suppress  the 
native  Quechua.  But  their  language  sur- 
vived 150  years  of  being  banned  and 
Quechua  is  the  most  widely  spoken  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  native  languages  still 
remaining  in  South  America.  It  is  spoken 
by  Indians  from  northern  Argentina  to 
Ecuador.  In  Peru,  4 million  people  speak 
Quechua,  which  in  1975  was  declared 
Peru’s  second  official  language. 

The  Peruvian  government  has  made 
some  improvements  in  the  lives  of  Indians, 


but  the  near-caste  system  remains  intact. 
Quechua-speaking  “indigenas”  are  the 
second  lowest  caste.  The  “Indios”  of  the 
Amazon  Basin-tribes  who  had  little 
contact  with  “modem  civilization”  until 
recently-are  the  most  oppressed  and  have 
been  considered  “minors  and  pagans.” 
Now,  they  are  suffering  the  onslaught  of 
capitalism.  Iquitos  is  Peru’s  Amazon  port, 
laigely  inhabited  by  poor  Indians.  Ten 
years  ago  before  the  discovery  of  oil  the 
region  produced  all  of  its  own  food.  Today 
70  per  cent  of  the  food  is  transported 
acorss  the  Andes  Mountains  from  the 
Pacific  at  great  cost  and  rent  is  five  times 
what  it  was' four  years  ago. 

In  Chile  there  is  a large  native 
population.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  500,000  Mapuches,  or  5 per  cent  of 
Chile’s  total  population.  They  are 
descendants  of  the  Araucanians,  said  to  be 
the  one  nation  the  Spanish  never 
conquered.  Whites  only  began  to  settle 
their  lands  in  1883.  Under  the  government 
of  Salvador  Allende  the  Mapuche  began  to 
retrieve  their  former  rights.  But  the  fascist 
Pinochet  dictatorship  is  once  again  op- 
pressing them. 

In  Colombia  only  about  180,000  native 
people  remain  out  of  a total  population  of 
23  million.  However,  Colombian  Indians 
are  some  of  the  best  organized  and  most 
militant  on  the  continent.  At  the  same 
time,  some  Colombian  Indians  are  still 
slaves  on  rubber  plantations  in  the  Vaupes 
district. 

Church  As  Oppressor 

Historically,  the  Church  has  been  one  of 
the  Indians’  greatest  oppressors  in  Latin 
America.  From  the  arrival  of  the 
conquerers  four  centuries  ago  to  the 
present,  this  institution  has  been  used  to 
pacify  native  peoples.  ‘The  Church  as  an 
institution  was  to  become  the  greatest 
associate  of  colonial  explotation  (ap- 
propriating lands,  holder  of  monopolies 
and  taxation  rights)  and  the  great  agency  of 
social  coercion  and  moral  subjugation,” 
Darcy  Ribeiro  has  written. 

While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
particularly  active  in  the  pacification  of 
Indians  during  the  early  years  of  the 
European  conquest,  more  recently 
Protestant  representatives,  often  from  the 
U.S.,  have  helped  subjugate  Indians.  The 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  and  their 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  for 
example,  have  been  accused  by  govern- 
ment officials  in  Peru  and  Colombia  of 
being  affiliated  with  the  CIA  and  engaging 
in  oppressive  activities,  including  the 
sterilization  of  Indian  women. 

During  the  last  ten  years  Protestant 
foreign  missionary  families  in  Peru  have 
jumped  from  150  to  500.  Most  of  them 
have  been  associated  with  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics,  which  has  been 
active  in  Peru  for  26  years,  translating  the 
Bible  and  giving  written  form  to  36 
Peruvian  dialects  of  the  Amazon. 

These  missionaries  serve  to  integrate 
Indians  into  the  national  economy  by 
breaking  down  self-sufficient  native 
economies.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
introducing  factory-made  metal  tools, 
originally  as  gifts.  The  Indians  gradually 
become  dependent  upon  these  com- 
modities, which  they  then  must  purchase  in 
the  market  economy.  But  they  can  only 
obtain  cash  by  selling  goods  or  their  labor. 

(Continued  on  P.  26) 
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AMY 

and  the 

CLOUD 

BASKET 


Written  by  Ellen  Pratt 
Illustrated  by  Lisa  Russell 
Lollipop  Power,  Inc. 


Ffigh  on  a slope  of  a mountainous  land 
Soar  the  high  spires  of  the  village  of  Pan. 

The  buildings  are  towers.  Each  house  is  a steeple. 

Such  dwellings  are  perfect  for  these  climbing  people. 


Now  Amy  McLune  was  born  in  this  town, 

And  when  she  was  little,  she  would  go  down 

To  the  Square  in  the  village  each  morning  at  six 

Where  the  workers  had  gathered  with  ropes  and  sharp  picks. 

She  happily  watched  them  prepare  for  the  hike. 

The  whole  Square  was  crowded  with  things  that  she  liked: 


Bakers  distributing  hot  buns  with  honey; 

Orange  juice  in  pitchers,  delicious  and  sunny; 

Or  milk  ■ warm  and  sweet  from  a moon-cow  named  Fred  - 


To  drink  with  a big  slice  of  crusty  brown  bread. 

There  were  spoons  in  large  barrels,  and  baskets  in  stacks; 
Laughing  babies  strapped  snugly  to  workers’  strong  backs. 


Practice  was  over  when  the  childredn  reached  ten. 
For  then,  on  that  birthday,  they  could  begin 
To  climb  with  the  workers,  in  shoes  with  sharp  spikes, 
^ Putting  to  use  what  they'd  learned  on  school  hikes. 


Now  finally  catching  and  spooning  real  clouds. 
They  showed  off  their  shiny,  new  tools  to  the  crowds. 


And  so  came  the  birthday  of  Amy  McLune. 

Her  tenth.  Now  came  her  turn  to  climb  to  the  moon. 

So  everyone  gathered.  She  had  spoon  and  rope. 

But  Amy,  not  moving,  her  face  full  of  hope, 

Said,  “I  have  a question.”  Said  someone.  “Well,  ask  it”. 
And  Amy  said  softly,  “Can  I have  a basket?”. 


For  when  they  had  eaten,  the  workers  of  Pan 
Were  ready  for  climbing;  and  so  every  man 
Picked  up  a straw  basket,  each  woman  a spoon. 
Then  went  up  the  mountain  to  cover  the  moon. 


“A  basket!”  roared  all  of  Pan’s  men,  in  one  voice. 

“A  basket?  That’s  foolish.  You  haven’t  a choice. 

As  long  as  we’ve  lived  here  we  never  have  heard 
Of  a girl  with  a basket.  Why  the  idea’s  absurd! 

Men  catch  clouds.  Women  spoon  them.  That’s  how  it’s  done. 
Now  come  along,  child!  Let’s  uncover  the  sun.” 


But  Amy  was  stubborn, “I  know  that /can 
Stuff  clouds  in  a basket  as  well  as  a man.” 

She  threw  down  her  pick,  she  kicked  off  her  shoes. 
And  sat  on  her  rope,  and  said,  “I  refuse! 

I refuse  to  take  even  one  step  with  this  spoon. 

So  what  if  you  never  cover  the  moon? 

I don’t  care  if  it  has  to  stay  night  all  day  long. 

If  I know  I can  do  it,  then  why  is  it  wrong?” 


People  huddled  together.  Their  faces  looked  worried. 
Then  someone  said,  “Well,  today,  ’cause  we’re  hurried. 
There’s  no  time  to  argue,  so  do  as  you  like. 

Now  pick  up  your  things;  come  on,  folks,  let’s  hike! 

We’re  already  tardy.”  And  so,  with  a grin,  \ 

Amy  picked  up  a basket  for  putting  clouds  in. 


ICoBdnned  on  P.  27) 


They  all  worked  together.  They  climbed  way  up  high. 
Where  men  gathered  clouds  from  the  chilly  grey  sky. 
Filling  their  baskets  with  white  cloudy  fluff. 

Then  women,  with  spoons,  hid  the  moon  with  the  stuff. 


They  worked  very  quickly,  and  when  they  were  done 
They  had  covered  the  moon  and  uncovered  the  sun. 
In  the  evening  they  worked  just  the  opposite  way. 
They  covered  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


The  children  of  Pan,  in  their  classes  in  school. 
Had  sessions  in  climbing,  and  all  learned  the  rule; 
The  rope  loops  over  the  shoulder  - just  so  - 
Preventing  the  worker  from  tumbling  below. 


They  had  piled  fallen  rocks  nearly  twenty  feet  tall 
To  build  in  the  schoolyard  a steep  jagged  wall. 
And  scampering  up  in  a mountain-goat  way 
Amy  would  scale  it  with  ease  every  day. 


Then  came  moon  practice.  All  the  girls  got  play  spoons 
And  pretended  to  cover  big  bright  cardboard  moons 
With  clouds  from  invisible  piles  on  the  floor 
That  the  boys  had  put  there.  Then  they  practiced  some  more. 
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Hostos  Leader  at  UMass 


On  Monday,  October  18,  RAMON 
JIMENEZ,  leader  of  the  struggle  to  save 
Hostos  College  in  New  York  City,  spoke  to 
an  audience  at  the  Campus  Center,  UMass. 
Jimenez  put  the  fight  to  keep  the  school 
open  into  a context  of  a community  at- 
tempting to  gain  control  over  its  schools. 
Hostos  serves  a predominantly  Third 
World  community  with  a large  proportion 
of  older  students,  who  otherwise  are 
denied  access  to  higher  education. 

In  the  face  of  the  fiscal  “crisis”  New 
York  city  government  has  made  moves  to 


cut  the  heart  out  of  human  services  and 
jobs.  Hostos  College  was  one  such  human 
service  that  was  slated  for  closing. 
However,  the  government  was  met  with  an 
enormous  display  of  student-worker- 
community  solidarity  in  its  attempt  to 
quietly  shut  the  doors  of  the  school. 
Jimenez  emphasized  that  what  was  im- 
portant about  the  struggle  at  Hostos  was 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  take  risks, 
including  arrest,  in  order  to  keep  and 
develop  the  much-needed  educational 
facility. 


N’hampton  Puerto  Rican  People 
Take  Assault  Case  To  Court 

— Vicky  Hernandez  & Juan  Rosario 


During  the  last  two  weeks  of  September, 
the  Puerto  Rican  community  of  Nor- 
thampton organized  to  protect  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  rights  in  the  court. 
They  received  and  will  continue  to  receive 
the  full  support  of  the  progressive  sectors 
of  the  Valley.  An  up-to-date  report  of  the 
results  of  the  particular  court  proceedings 
and  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community’s 
continued  efforts  in  combating 
discrimination  and  harassment  is  in  order... 

The  hearings  of  the  Puerto  Rican  women 
and  their  children,  as  complainants, 
against  a white  Northamerican  youth  who 


against  discrimination... 
a stolen  vehicle  and  sentenced  him  to  30 
days  in  jail;  the  youth  was  also  convicted  of 
driving  to  endanger  and  fined  $125.  The 
counter  charges  of  police  brutality  were 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  at 
this  time.  The  youth  appealed  the  case; 
and  it  will  be  heard  in  Dec. 

In  the  case  involving  three  Puerto  Rican 
youths  who  allegedly  siphoned  75  cents 
worth  of  gasoline,  the  judge  found  them 
neither  guilty  nor  innocent.  The  case  was 
“continued”  pending  any  future  cases  the 
youths  may  have  in  court.  The  owner  of 


had  threatened  them  with  a loaded  rifle 
finally  came  to  a close  September  30th. 
After  three  days  of  intense  testimonies  by 
the  children  and  their  parents  at  Nor- 
thampton’s District  Court,  Judge  Morse 
found  the  defendant  guilty  of  five  assaults 
with  a dangerous  weapon  and  of  possessing 
a .177  caliber  air  rifle  without  a license, 
which  in  Massachusetts  carries  a man- 
datory one  year  sentence.  For  the  assault 
charges,  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  jaU  to  be  served  con- 
currently. The  decision  was  appealed  by 
the  defendant,  and  hearings  at  the  Superior 
Court  are  tentatively  scheduled  for 
December. 

The  case  involving  the  Puerto  Rican 
youth  who  allegedly  took  a van  without 
permission  from  an  agency  where  he 
worked,  was  also  heard  at  the  District 
Court.  Although  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  agency  did  not  press  charges  against 
the  youth.  Judge  Ferris  found  him  guilty  of 

The  Puerto  Rican  community  of  Nor- 
thampton continues  in  the  uphill  struggle 


the  truck  from  which  the  gasoline  was 
supposedly  taken  still  maintained  that  he 
had  no  evidence  that  any  gas  was  siphoned. 
The  judge  ordered  each  to  pay  a $50.  fine. 

Daily  expressions  of  deep  frustration  and 
desperation  plague  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  as  they  confront  continued 
harrassments  by  some  members  of  Nor- 
thampton’s police  department.  The 
struggle  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  to 
protect  its  human  rights,  however,  goes 
beyond  the  courthouse. 

Members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
in  Florence  Heights  are  making  their 
demands  known  through  the  Tenants 
Organization  which  involves  other  working 
class  sectors  of  Northampton.  Among  their 
real,  gut  needs  are  security  protection  (see 
the  women’s  case),  sanitary  standards 
(tenants  presently  must  save  all  their 
garbage  in  their  apartments  for  a week 
awaiting  collection  day),  and  recreation 
facilities  (in  such  tight  quarters,  the 
children  can  only  play  along  the  grassless 
and  glassful  pavements  while  adults  and 
youths  “hang  out”). 
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PEOPLE^S  POETRY 


I 


Undergrowth 


It  is  an  empty  tub. 

I lie  crouched  near  the  drain 

plug  in  hand  waiting 

for  water  to  rush  about  my  head. 

The  silence  warns  me 
of  my  nakedness. 

He  turns  the  water  on. 

Gushing  noises  reach  my  ears- 
head  beneath  the  covers. 

There  are  moments  to  use  the  darkness 
for  planting  bombs. 

Creaking  floorboards  warn  me  in  advance. 

My  mosquito-netted  safety 

invaded. 

“Come  out  from  there. 

The  war  is  over.” 

I don't  believe  the  name  « 

nor  the  voice. 

I’ve  been  years  here 
in  my  bed-tent  plotting. 

I turn  the  water  on 
grow  gills  in  place  of  ears. 

Bouncing  tub-bed  makes  waves. 

I surface  long  enough 
to  break  the  flow. 

My  left  hand  watches  my  right  hand 
swirling  keeps  me  afloat. 

Rain  forest  drippings 
remind  me  of  the  trapping  undergrowth. 
Winding  vines  encircle  my  wrists  in  a day. 
"Keep  thrashing.  Use  my  machete. 

You  get  us  out  of  here." 

We  can  leave  now. 

Even  the  trees  are  laughing, 

They  whine  in  the  wind. 

“Time  to  set  up  camp- 
it's  getting  dark." 

I want  the  darkness  for  my  own. 
to  share  with  leaves  rain. 

Yes,  the  bombs  have  been  dropped. 

They  are  still  exploding 
kindling  endless  fires. 

— Janet  Aalfs 


For  S. 


There  is  a coup  in  Thailand. 
Behind  the  closed  door,  profit 
has  turned  down  its  thumb. 

The  dogs  are  unleashed  in 
tl^  quiet  hallways.  In 
Bangkok  the  lights  are  dimmed 
into  the  long  nights  of  burning 
bodies  in  once-warm  beds. 
Clubs  flailing,  broken 
loved  ones  twisting  in  the 
damp  air  of  the  junta’s  heaving 
breath. 


And  in  the  New  England  evening 
silence  overtakes  the  brash 
cacophony  offcolor  spinning 
the  grey  refrain:  the  war 
is  not  over. 

% 

In  Thailand  there  are 
builders  who  with  bare 
hands  must  now  bear 
witness  to  their  country- 
golden  skin  open, 
running,  with  the  healers 

driven  underground  carrying 
inside  them  the  awful 
knowledge  that  the 
scar,  not  the  wound, 
takes  longest  to  heal. 

So  the  coroner  has  been  notified 
The  admiral  has  exchanged  his 
stained  apron  for  a uniform 
of  gold. 

To  be  worn  in  Washington  at 
the  state  dinner,  partaking  of 
Thai  students  rudely 
fried  in  the  oil  of 
) investment  and  adulation 
carefully  prepared  by  President 
Ford  and  General  Motors. 

In  the  boardroom,  a delicate 
tinkle  of  congratulatory  glasses 
of  wine  - vintage  1973  mellowed 
in  a cask  of  memories-  Chile. 

A spill,  ros^  on  the  pile 

rug;  red  stains  rubbed  into 

the  fabric  by  two-hundred  dollar  loafers 

a polite  rationale:  if  only 

the  puppets  were  a little 

neater,  no  need  for  all  this 

mess,  after  all,  where  is  Siam, 

anyway? 

• 

Footprints  in  the  countryside, 
clandestine  directions  from 
the  guerilla’s  North  are  a 
quiet  promise  of 
eventual  return  of 
an  eventual  replanting  of 
that  tree  so  brutally 
uprooted  from  the  streets 
and  souls  of  Thailand. 


And  in  the  New  England  evening 
silence  with  the  grey 
refrain:  The  war 


To 

Gather 

Ourselves 

this  is  thanks  } 

giving  a day  to 
gather  ourselves;  I 

have  gathered  myself  it 

this  morning  with  > 

two  cups  of  coffee  ' r- 

watching  my  daughter  play 

pots  and  pans  on  the  kitchen  floor.  I 

don’t  worry  about  the  time. 

I watch  the  sky  clear,  and 
I read  poems  about  the  war 
which  have  been 
waiting  on  my  shelf 
for  one  year. 

the  war  escalated  again  just 

yesterday,  and  I 

have  been  busy  all  week 

trying  to  research 

how  many  rapes  took  place 

at  Mylai? 

Every  interruption  lead  us 
in  the  same  direction,  there 
can  be  no 

stopping  us  from  being  what  we  are, 

sleep  leads  to  dreaming 

waking  to  imagination  and  to 

imagine  what  we  . 

could  be,  o,  ] 

what  we  could  be.  • 

Is  the  air  political  today? 

the  air.  my  thoughts, 

is  this  a 

political  hour?  did  you 
choose  a political  chair 
to  sit  in;  was 

my  logic  political,  were  my 
eyes,  did  they  i. 

show  a political  grief  or  ^ 

was  it  personal;  would  my  political 
self  have  been  happy 
when  I was  not;  would  they 
have  fought  over  me  ^ 

struggling  over  the  tongue;  is  my  tongue  1 
political  when  it  rests  still  - ^ 

between  my  teeth  and  I dream; 
what  was  birth  i 

the  placenta  that  was  pulled  from  me  ‘ 

was  that  political?  J 

I cannot  "1 

shut  myself  up  - 

anywhere;  is  that  ' 

a political  feeling?  Are  you  j 

more  political  than  I,  tonight,  j 

or  were  you  this  morning  and  tell  me  now  1 

in  which  journal  shall  I write 
that  I miss  my  child 
and  want  to  hold 
her,  let  her  political 
head  rest  between  my 
political  breast  and  shoulder? 

— Susan  Griffin 
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Review  Of  Holly  Near  Conceit 


rage 


— Dale  LaBonte 


Holly  Near  and  Jeff  Langley  appeared 
September  30th  at  the  Fine  Arts  Center 
Auditorium  at  UMass.  Despite  the  obvious 
loss  of  intimacy  a large  auditorium  causes, 
comfortable  seats  and  good  accoustics 
made  the  concert  pleasant  from  any  spot. 
Before  the  performance,  a benefit  for  the 
Native  American  Solidarity  Committee, 
Angela  Gindice  introduced  a slide  show 
about  the  struggle  of  Native  Americans  to 
maintain  their  land  and  cultures.  Co- 
sponsors of  the  event,  the  Umass  Com- 
muter Collective,  helped  to  make  it  a real 
“people’s  concert.”  Children  were  ad- 
mitt^  free,  with  a special  section  reserved 
for  them,  and  childcare  was  provided. 


The  audience,  familiar  with  their 
material  on  Redwood  label  albums,  was 
naturally  curious  to  see  where  Holly  and 
Jeff  were  at  this  year.  One  difference  was 
obvious  as  Holly  walked  on  stage-she’d  cut 
her  waist  length  hair.  Other  changes, 
expressed  in  new  songs  like  “If  You’re 
Bom  in  a Peach  Crate  Cradle,”  and  new 
introductions  to  older  pieces  showed  a 
renewed  commitment  to  long  term  work 
and  increased  awareness  of  class  privilege. 
In  a comment  about  Susan  Saxe’s  defense. 
Holly  offered  her  solution  to  the  question 
of  whose  political  activity  to  support  when 
that  struggle  is  in  a different  place  or 
context  from  one’s  own.  Her  recom- 
mendation: Look  at  what  was  being 
responded  to,  (for  Saxe,  the  Vietnam 
War):  consider  whether  that  is  worth 
fighting;  and  realize  that  even  if  we 
disagree  with  the  violence  or  inadequacy 
of  an  action,  we  can’t  anticipate  what  we 
would  do  in  a similar  situation.  We  would 
be  just  as  needy  of  movement  support. 
Interspersed  through  the  songs,  relating 
them  to  this  area’s  particular  activities. 
Holly  read  announcements  and  analyses  of 
local  political  efforts. 


Three  songs  grouped  together  in  this 
concert  describe  the  growing  pains  women 
experience  as  they  realize  the  need  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  marriage.  “Winner 
Take  All,”  a country-western  type 


metaphor  of  a poker  game,  “Get  Off  Me, 
Baby,”  a city  woman’s  blues,  and  “Started 
Out  Fine,”  an  energetic  ballad  of  a "hiking 
boot  mother”  ail  get  at  the  hassles  women 
face  in  leaving  relationships  with  men. 
Holly’s  introductions  to  songs  like  the  one 
written  to  her  sister  “You  Got  Me  Flying” 
and  lyrics  in  a new  song  about  women  in 
mental  institutions  point  out  her  greater 
involvement  in  lesbian  feminism.  Holly 
talked  about  the  need  for  women  to 
develop  their  own  music,  written  by  and 
performed  to  women  only.  The  UMass 
concert,  songs  telling  about  all  parts  of  the 
country,  all  ages  of  people  and  all  kinds  of 
lives,  was  people’s  music.  Holly  deftly 
fielded  a charge  that  all-women  concerts 
were  “discrimination”  by  pointing  out  that 
when  men  naturally  feel  excluded  by  this 
separation,  their  response  should  be  to 
work  with  other  men,  developing  support 
and  creating  a new  culture.  Jeff  underlined 
her  words  in  a song  he  performed  about  a 
friend  he  had  misunderstood  in  his  past. 


“Democracy  can  be  a bummer 
sometimes,”  Holly  pointed  out  as  she 


approved  the  vote  of  the  audience  to  keep 
the  house  lights  off  for  the  bulk  of  the 
concert.  There’s  a reason  for  the  darkness 
more  than  the  obvious  theatrical  style  of 
Holly’s  stand  up  singing  and  Jeff's  finely 
punctuated  piano  work.  Sometimes  people 
need  the  space  the  darkness  gives  to 
respond  to  the  situations  or  moods  of  the 
lyrics.  Without  distraction,  in  the  intimate 
yet  private  atmosphere,  we  have  the 
chance  to  take  in  nevi-  ways  of  looking  at 
the  world,  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  For 
the  long  time  organizer  there  is  the  renewal 
of  Nicolia,  the  factory  “girl”  who  finds  “a 
book  called  ‘Organize’  and  understands 
every  word  to  her  surprise.”  The  lovers 
“wallowing  in  romance”  are  poked  fun  at 
in  “Damn  the  Poets,”  and  the  person  who 
seems  always  to  find  herself  celibate  or 
single  gets  a little  understanding  when 
Holly,  up  against  “lovers  sharing  all  that 
they  know,”  affirms  that  “someday  one  will 
do.”  Every  situation  that  supports  one 
person  challenges  another,  and  the  focus  is 
on  understanding,  not  polarization.  As 
portraits  of  people  looking  at  their  own 
lives,  enjoying  them,  criticizing  them,  the 
songs  influence  how  we  see  ourselves. 


Holly  Near  and  Jeff  Langley  took  turns 
doing  things  they  feel  insecure  about-a 
good  model  for  the  rest  of  us  cultural 
workers.  During  last  year’s  concert,  Jeff 
took  the  brunt  of  stepping  outside  his  role 
as  a versatile  but  silent  pianist,  to  sing  three 
songs  shakily  in  Holly’s  style.  This  year  Jeff 
sang  harmony  with  Holly  on  several  songs, 
performing  one  solo.  Holly,  who  often 
comes  across  as  being  on  top  of  everything 
took  a turn  at  the  piano,  accompanying 
herself  with  a simple  chord  arrangement. 
This  commitment  to  changing  their  roles  as 
performers  is  one  very  inspiring  aspect  of  a 
Near-Langley  appearance. 


The  audience  joined  in.  Children  from 
the  Che  Lemumba  school  at  UMass  were 
particularly  concerned  about  taking  a turn 
in  “It  Could  Have  Been  Me,”  a favorite 
which  members  of  the  school  have  sung  at 
other  local  events.  When  Holly  asked 
people  to  come  in  on  "It’s  My  Move”  the 
usual  fumbling  blur  for  the  high  note  was 
missing  as  we  sang,  “Aa  Go  you’re  no 
longer  a stranger.  Go  that  puts  you  in 
danger...”  “Nicolia,”  the  last  song,  is 
especially  dear  to  those  of  us  whose  work 
often  seems  to  be  done  “with  and  old  sail 
and  a novice  crew.”  Singing  a three  part 
chorus,  “Harbor  me,”  with  a crowd  of 
several  thousand,  we  were  reminded  of  our 
strength  as  well  as  our  need  for  one 
another. 


The  trust  Holly  and  Jeff  place  in  a 
responsive  audience  has  its  own  reward. 
Returning  to  UMass  for  the  fourth  time  in 
as  many  years.  Holly  expressed  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  warmth  shown  her  and 
Jeff  by  the  Amherst-Northampton  area 
crowd.  Each  year  the  concert  moves  to  a 
latter  space  because  there  are  ever  more 
people  who  come  to  listen.  Perhaps  the 
next  time  Holly  and  Jeff  swing  East  on  a 
tour  there  will  be  enough  people  to 
organize  a concert  away  from  UMass 
where  there  will  be  more  space  for  the 
community  people  who  do  their  political 
work  here  year  rotmd. 


Danial 


Shays  Rebellion  - A Review 


sometimes  put  aside  mibtance  to  come 
center-stage  for  rural  dances-and 
historical  stars  as  “good”  merchant  John 
Hancock. 

The  situation  was  otherwise.  In  fact, 
Shays  Rebellion  was  merely  the  most 


from  the  labor  of  his  hands.. .or  from  a 
farm.”  They  were  out  after  the 
aristocratical”  people  they  saw 
dominating  things  in  Boston,  and  the 
country  gentry  such  as  the  Berkshire  man 
who  wrote  to  a friend  “I  live  among  those 


Steve  Turner 


touched,  and  as  a consequence  falls  fa 
short  of  its  potential  for  invoking  the  fu 
dramatic  power  of  historical  conflict. 

The  Hunter-G’Brien  production  come 
across  as  a mostly  entertaining  gloss.  But  i 
has  some  objectionable  aspects.  The  twi 
lead  roles  assigned  to  women,  for  instance 
are  both  sexist  caricatures.  Abigail  Shays  i 
an  apolitical  earthwife  to  Dedicated  Danie 
(We’ve  got  this  new  house.  Dan-why  d( 
you  have  to  get  involved  in  politic 
again?”),  and  Mary  Allen,  wife  of  th 
Worcester  Court  Clerk,  is  a shrewish  Tor 
nag  who  makes  political  statements  op 
posed  to  the  rebels,  and  gets  snid 
treatment  in  return  as  an  uppity  female 
And  there  is  a tawdry  scene  (no 
historically  accurate  and  not  well  acte( 
either)  in  which  General  Lincoln  ani 
Abigail  Shays  make  sexual  advances  t< 
each  other,  apperently  because  th 
director  thought  they  needed  something  t< 
do  with  their  hands. 


Daniel  Shays  Rebellion-the  outdoor 
drama  performed  throughout  this  summer 
at  Northampton’s  Look  Park  and 
scheduled  for  annual  repeats  there  from 
now  on-should  not  be  too  seriously 
confused  with  the  real  conflict  that  took 
place  in  Massachusetts  in  the  winter  of 
1786-87. 


The  play,  written  by  Kermit  Hunter  and 
directed  by  Liam  G’Brien,  offers  spec- 
tacular staging  (in  the  Pines  Theater,  built 
by  WPA  labor  in  the  1930’s  depression), 
authentic  music,  and  loud  pyrotechnics.  In 
sixteen  scenes,  (two  acts),  centered  on  key 
figures  and  main  events,  it  presents  a lot  of 
historical  data  in  a way  sympathetic  to  the 
thousands  of  hard-pressed  farmers  and 
workers -many  of  them  veterans  of  the 
Revolution-who  rebelled  against  court- 
authorized  seizures  of  land  and  possessions 
to  satisfy  debts  to  merchant  creditors. 

Emotionally,  the  play  sides  with  the 
rebels.  But  it  gives  its  final  applause  to  the 
merchants  and  planters  who  defeated 
t^m.  The  federalists  among  these  “leading 
dtirens”  used  the  scare  effect  of  the 
uprising  to  convince  other  wealthy  men  of 
the  need  for  the  new  Constitution,  with  its 
greater  internal  security  powers.  By  of- 
fering this  fact  as  the  main  historical 
importance  of  the  Rebellion,  the  play 
essentially  congratulates  the  rebels  for 
losing,  and  offers  them  up  as  honorary 
back-door  founders  of  the  way  we  are 
today. 

The  result  is  a majOT  flaw  in  both  the 
play  and  its  presentation  of  history:  no 
villains.  Hunter  and  G’Brien  give  us  Shays 
Rebellion  as  a kind  of  misunderstanding 
among  patriots.  The  play  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  only  bad  individuals  (such  as 
an  inept  Governor,  a venal  merchant 
briefly  onstage,  a Tory  wife  representing 
the  right  wing  of  public  opinion)  prevented 
cooperation  or  at  least  negotiation  be- 
tween the  aggrieved  country-folk-who 


dramatic  outbreak  in  a widespread  in- 
surgency that  threatened  “the  whole 
institution  of  property"  m the  new  nation, 
according  to  economic  historian  William 
Weeden.  It  was  the  period  of  history  when 
merchant  family  fortunes  were  amassing  to 
the  point  where  banks  could  be 
established.  The  Capital  that  funded  the 
industrial  revolution  which  began  thirty 
years  later  was  being  accumulated.  Land 
was  being  acquired  by  the  wealthy  pwople 
who  saw  a chance  to  set  themselves  up  as 
the  new  country’s  ruling  class. 

The  Regulators  tried  to  put  a crimp  in 
these  plans.  These  were  people  who 
blockaded  sales  of  seized  property,  opened 
jails,  and  showed  up  armed  in  large 
numbers  to  stop  the  courts  from  sitting. 
They  saw  their  cause  extending  to  “almost 
every  individual  who  derives  his  income 


who  owe,  and  shall  be  a considerable 
landowner  in  a short  time.” 

The  “aristocratical”  people  took  the 
threat  seriously.  When  toe  State  treasury 
could  not  afford  an  army  (most  farmers 
couldn’t  pay  their  taxes),  Gen  Lincoln 
reused  his  expeditionary  force  by  cir- 
culating in  the  “gentlemen’s”  clubs,  ad- 
\ising  the  wealthy  to  “become  loaners  of 
their  property,  if  they  wished  to  secure  the 
remainder.” 

In  sum,  Shays  Rebellion  was  the  first 
major  episode  in  the  continuing  conflict 
between  those  who  produce  America’s 
wealth  by  their  labor,  and  those  who 
collect  and  control  that  wealth.  But  the 
play  at  Look  Park  leaves  that  point  un- 


it has  to  be  said  that  such  lapses  of  this 
sort  are  not  surprising  in  a production 
which  puts  such  a liberal  face  on  basically 
radical  subject  matter.  The  creators  of 
Daniel  Shays  Rebellion  are  to  be  thanked 
for  asserting  the  need  to  remember  this 
little-known  war  and  toe  hard  times  that 
caused  it.  But  their  play  gives  the  in- 
surgency remembrance  disconnected  from 
its  dynamic  legacy  of  political  dissent  and 
class  conflict  in  America. 


The  play  should  leave  you  thinking 
about  unfinished  business,  and  about  the 
Regulators’  political  descendants  who  have 
risen  fighting  in  all  the  populist  conflicts, 
and  all  toe  long  labor  wars  that  have  come 
since  Shays  Rebellion.  Instead,  because  it 
offers  a bland,  “all  is  for  the  best”  picture 
of  history,  it  only  leaves  you  thinking  about 
how  to  get  to  the  parking  lot. 
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Cultural  Worker  is  a periodical  published 
by  a collective  located  in  Amherst  and  has 
so  far  come  out  twice.  The  first  issue  was 
done  in  a magazine  format  and  the  second 
in  a larger  newsprint  format.  The 
collective's  statement  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  issue  outlines  their  purpose  and 
serves  to  introduce  the  types  of  material 
presented  in  the  paper. 

“Cultural  Worker  is  an  attempt  to  start 
bridging  the  gap  in  US  society  between 
‘culture’  and  the  work  we  do  to  survive. 
Besides  the  journal  we  have  worked  on 
posters,  photography,  people’s  history, 
poetry,  a songbook,  leaflets,  and  cultural 
analysis.”  Much  of  this  work  is  included  in 
the  second  issue  and  all  of  it  is  impressive. 

The  collective  has  worked  actively  with 
peoples  struggles  and  has  provided  many 
beautiful  posters  (some  of  which  have  been 
featured  in  Outfront)  and  many  of  these 
are  featured  in  the  paper  as  full  page 
graphics.  Although  they  are  presented  only 
in  black  and  white  reproductions,  they 
stand  out  as  strong  visual  statements.  The 
collective’s  GANIENKEH  poster,  sold 
throughout  the  country  now  to  benefit  this 
Mohawk  nation  traditional  community  in 
New  York  state,  is  particularly  well  done. 
All  of  the  posters  are  available  through  the 
group. 


and  so  on.  He  speaks  of  the  rich  spiritual 
heritage  of  indigenous  peoples  and  how 
this  aspect  of  their  societies  has  been  used 
to  sap  their  strengths  and  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  ongoing  work.  Jimmy  Durham 
writes  of  his  own  position  as  a Marxist  in 
the  midst  of  a struggle  that  is  largely 
unaware  of  or  even  hostile  to  the  political 
left.  The  range  and  depth  of  this  article  are 
in  fact  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review  of  a 
whole  journal,  the  value  of  which  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  varied  parts. 

Also  in  this  issue  are  articles  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  and  their  fight  for 
independence,  emphasizing  some  of  the 
burdens  which  we,  the  American  people, 
have  forced  upon  them.  Three  pages, 
under  the  heading  ‘Children’s  Real  News’, 
were  produced  by  the  young  people  in  the 
Che  Lumumba  School  - in  Amherst. 
Drawings  and  short  articles  by  the  students 
give  these  pages  a real  continuity  with  the 
mixture  of  the  whole  paper.  A review  of 
Ben  Franklin’s  autobiography,  several 
articles  on  problems  at  UMass  and  reports 
on  the  work  of  the  collective  itself  are  also 
included  here. 

One  of  the  areas  on  which  this  issue 
focuses  is  women’s  work.  The  women  in 
the  collective  make  a statement  early  in 
the  paper  called  ‘Women’s  Words’  which 
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of  love  and  romance  as  conditions  of  the 
continuing  subordination  of  all  women.  It 
draws  on  many  sources  for  its 
documentation  and  support.  After  careful 
reading,  the  article  comes  across  as  a 
highly  important  and  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  of  situations 
that  we  all  deal  with  daily.  Jill  Lewis  says, 
“I  argue,  to  initiate  an  analysis  we  are  only 
beginning  to  deal  with,  that  men  cultivated 
the  romantic  love  illusion  in  its  western 
framework  of  values  to  woo,  seduce,  and 
subjugate  women,  to  confuse  areas  of 
contract,  law,  rights,  property,  status  and 
power  so  that  women  are  always  the  losers. 
For  ‘the  relationship  of  man  to  woman  is 
like  no  other  relationship  of  oppressor  to 
oppressed.  It  is  far  more  delicate,  far  more 
complex.  After  all,  the  two  very  often  love 
one  another.  It  is  rather  a gentle  tyranny. 
We  are  subdued  at  the  very  moment  of 
intimacy.’  (Sheila  Rowbotham).” 

The  real  question  is  to  what  kind  of  an 
audience  is  this  type  of  writing  directed?  It 
seems  that  this  theoretical  work  is  inac- 
cessible because  of  its  difficult  conceptions 
and  style  to  all  but  the  few  who  are  already 
familiar  with  the  work  <rf  Marx,  Reich,  the 
theoretical  and  practical  gains  of  the 
women’s  movement  over  the  last  decade, 
and  who  are  comfortable  with  intellectual 
writing.  This  is  a journal  produced  by 
cultural  workers  involved  in  the  struggles 


for  freedom  of  women,  working  people, 
the  poor,  third  world  and  all  minority 
people.  It  is  unhappily  also  a journal  aimed 
at  a tiny  elite  of  well  read  and  thoughtful 
people  steeped  in  leftist  ideas  and  ideals. 
This  is  the  gap  that  cultural  work  is  capable 
of  bridging,  by  cutting  away  the  jargon  that 
separates  the  radical  intellectual  from  the 
oppressed  through  song,  poetry,  pictures 
and  posters. ..pointing  out  the  situation 
clearly  in  a way  that  all  people  can  un- 
derstand and  act  on. 

Cultural  Worker  is  available  at  the 
People’s  Newsstand,  Spark  Bookstore  and 
several  commercial  outlets  in  the  area.  It 
can  also  be  ordered  directly  from  the 
collective  on  a subscription  basis  at  $4  for 
four  issues. 


The  Cultural  Worker 

49  South  Prospect  Street 
Amherst,  Mass.  01(X)2 

Currently  the  Cultural  Woriters’  Collective 
is  actively  reaching  out  to  people  in- 
terested in  working  with  them.  They  are 
especially  interested  in  speaking  with 
women  and  Third  World  peoples  in  an 
attempt  to  expand  the  perspective  and 
direction  of  the  work  they  do.  If  you  are 
interested  in  finding  out  more  about  the 
group,  contact  Angela  at  253-5385. 


THE  CULTURAL  ‘WORKER 

49  PROSPECT  STREET 
AMHERST,  MA.  OlOOS 
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ELLA,  Con’d,  from 
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now.  We  could  have  laced  the 
outrageously  high  bail  which  kept  Ella  in 
jail  before  her  trial,  severely  limiting  her 
defense  preparation.  We  could  have  been 
confronted  by  an  Assistant  District  At- 
torney who  told  Ella’s  jury; 

“You  know,  the  character  and  the 
credibility  of  those  two  fellows  who  took 
the  stand  - and  I have  described  them  as 
animals,  and  yes,  they  were,  they  were 
animals  in  this  case.  Those  are  the  wit- 
nesses we  have.  You  know,  I have  often 
heard  it  said  that  if  you  were  trying  the 
devil,  you  would  have  to  go  to  hell  to  get 
the  witnesses.  Well,  we  are  trying  a cop- 


killer,  and  we  have  to  go  to  the  jungle  to 
get  the  witnesses.”  And  we  could  have 
faced  a jury  which  decided  our  fate  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  after  wholly  con- 
tradictory evidence. 

Ella  is  28  now,  and  simply  cannot  be 
permitted  to  stay  in  prison  for  her  lifetime. 

A retrial  is  expected  to  be  scheduled  in 
early  November. 

Ella  Ellison  Support  Committee 
1151  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138  617-491-1575 

Locally,  contact  Sisters  on  the  Outside  c-o 
Outfront. 


The  issue  features  a photo  essay  on  the 
annual  Holyoke  Saint  Patrick’s  Day 
parade,  an  infamous  local  bash.  The  photos 
make  their  point  about  our  society  with  a 
minimum  of  commentary.  Original  songs 
are  presented  along  with  poetry 
throughout  the  issue.  As  with  everything 
else,  the  emphasis  is  often  strongly  political, 
that  is  leftist,  in  the  poems  and  songs. 

In  an  excellent  article,  which  suffers  only 
from  its  length  and  verbosity,  Jimmy 
Durham,  a Cherokee  Indian  from 
Oklahoma,  discusses  many  complex 
aspects  of  his  people’s  ongoing  fight  for 
their  rights.  He  speaks  about  Native 
Americans’  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
white  activists  and  their  cultural 
streotypes,  their  latent  racist  attitudes  and 
their  political  missionary-ism  when  dealing 
with  non-whites.  He  analyzes  the 
vocabulary  of  European  societies  still  in 
use  which  serves  to  primitive-ize  his 
people;  the  substitution  of  the  terms  ‘chief’ 
for  political  leader,  ’tribe’  for  independent 
nation,  ‘medicine  man’  for  religious  leader 


says  in  part,  ”We  welcome  all  the  dabates 
and  an^ysis  being  bom  from  the  incredible 
diversity  of  the  women  in  the  world  at  this 
time.  We  feel  that  we  are  being  influenced 
and  reawakened  by  the  T^d  World, 
Native  American  and  Working  Women’s 
views  of  the  importance  of  the  family 
models  for  living  situations  which  coun- 
teract the  nuclear  family,  lesbian  con- 
siderations of  avoiding  heterosexual 
privilege,  and  older  women’s  insistense 
that  the  women’s  movement  take  into 
consideration  different  ages  and  energy 
levels  when  planning  activities.”  A short 
article  deals  with  the  historical  persecution 
of  women  as  witches  in  relation  to  a similar 
attitude  taken  bysociety  when  dealing  with 
‘unruly’  women  today.  Another  article 
concerns  the  local  International  Women’s 
Day  celebration. 

A scholarly  article  called  "Love  as  as 
Oppresive  Ideology’  points  up  both  the 
successes  and  failures  of  this  number  of 
Cultural  Worker.  This  article,  by  Jill  Lewis, 
is  a presentation  of  the  ingrained  concepts 
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Cuba  Responds  to  Airline  Bombing ; 
Fidel  Castro 
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The  following  speech  by  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro  was  given  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  1976.  at  funeral  services  in 
Havana  s Plaza  of  the  Revolution,  held  for 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Cubana 
Airlines  jet  which  crashed  as  a result  of  a 
bomb  explosion  on  board  on  October  6. 

Moved,  mourning,  outraged,  we  meet 
today  in  this  historic  square  to  bid  farewell 
- if  only  symbolically  - to  the  remains  of 
our  assassinated  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
brutal  act  of  terrorism  carried  out  against  a 
civil  plane  in  flight  with  73  people  on 
board,  among  whom^7  were  Cubans.  Most 
of  the  remains  already  lie  in  the  abysmal 
depths  of  the  ocean,  with  the  tragedy 
denying  to  their  next-of-kin  even  the 
consolation  of  their  bodies.  It  has  only 
been  possible  to  recover  the  remains  of 
eight  Cubans.  Thus  they  become  the 
symbol  of  all  those  who  fell,  the  only 
remains  we  will  bury  in  our  soil  of  those 
who  were  57  healthy,  vigorous,  en- 
thusiastic, devoted  and  young  fellowmen 
(sic)  of  ours.  Their  average  age  was 
scarcely  over  30  years  although  their  lives 
were  nevertheless,  lives  fully  rich  in  their 
contribution  to  work,  study,  sports  and  the 
affection  of  their  closest  relatives  and  to 
the  Revolution. 


any  type  of  declaration  - waiting  to  be  able 
to  make  a deep  analysis  of  the  news  that 
was  being  received,  as  well  as  the 
background  and  reports  - some  public  and 
other  confiential  - which  were  in  its  hands. 
At  the  beginning,  there  was  no  exact 
knowledge  about  the  true  identity  of  those 
under  arrest.  The  possibility  of  false 
documents  was  mentioned.  The  names  of 
Freddie  Lugo  and  Jose  Velazquez  became 
public  and  it  was  said  that  the  latter  was 
also  called  Jose  Garcia.  Mention  was  also 
made  about  the  fact  that  he  had  more  than 
one  passport. 

Hernan  Ricardo  was  a CIA  agent;  on 
many  occasions  he  had  reports  from  the 
CIA;  and  with  a relatively  modest  salary  of 
1,600  bolivares  he  had  an  automobile  of 
40,0(X)  and  an  apartment  of  100,000.  Some 
people  had  also  heard  him  talk  with 
Freddie  Lugo  about  courses  on  explosives 
that  they  were  receiving. 

On  October  12th,  the  government  of 
Venezuela  officially  announced  that  the 
second  one  arrested,  Jose  Velazquez  was 
actually  Hernan  Ricardo. 

There  are  public  accounts  coming  from 
Venezuela  that  speak  about  fabulous 
amoums  of  money  given  to  the  per- 
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They  were  not  millionaires  on  a pleasure 
trip.  They  were  not  tourists  who  had  time 
and  resources  available  to  visit  othe,r 
countries.  These  were  poor  workers, 
students  and  athletes  who  were  fulfilling 
with  modesty  and  dedication,  all  the  tasks 
given  to  them  by  their  Homeland. 

Among  those  who  were  on  the  plane, 
there  were  eleven  Guyanes  youths,  six  of 
whom  had  been  selected  to  carry  out 
medical  studies  in  Cuba.  These  are  lives 
that  were  lost,  of  men  whose  destiny  was 
that  of  saving  lives  in  their  underdeveloped 
and  poor  country.  Also  five  dedicated 
citizens  of  the  Democratic  Peoples 
Republic  of  Korea  died,  a people  that  have 
been  under  siege  for  such  a long  period  of 
time  by  the  United  States,  and  who  were 
visiting  countries  of  Latin  America  in  a 
Friendship  Trip. 

The  plane  was  destroyed  in  flight  by  an 
explosion  a few  moments  after  having 
taken  off  from  the  Barbados  Airport.  With 
a heroism  that  cannot  be  described,  the 
courageous  and  expert  pilots  of  the  ship 
made  a great  effort  to  land  again.  They  had 
time  enough  and  enough  integrity  to  be 
able  to  explain  that  an  explosion  had 
occurred  aboard  the  plane,  that  the  ship 
was  burning,  and  that  they  were  attempting 
to  land  back. 

Some  imperialist  agencies  immediately 
spoke  about  a possible  mechanical  failure, 
but  in  a recorded  tape  all  words  of  the  pilot 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  Barbados  Airport 
were  recorded.  Other  evidence  im- 
mediately added  up  to  this;  two  individuals 
with  documents  crediting  them  as 
Venezuelans  had  taken  the  plane  in 
Trinidad  where  they  were  lodged  without 
any  type  of  baggage  in  the  most  luxurious 
hotel.  At  the  petition  of  the  Barbadian 
authorities  who  thought  they  were 
suspicious,  Trinidadian  authorities 
arrested  them. 

Although  since  the  very  first  information 
received,  the  government  of  Cuba  had  no 
doubt  whatsoever  in  relation  to  the  cause 
of  this  tragedy,  it  abstained  from  making 


petrators  of  the  event.  The  Venezuelan 
territory  was  unquestionably  used  for  the 
materialization  of  the  sabotage  in  its  final 
stage,  and  citizens  from  that  country  were 
undoubtedly  the  perpetrators  of  the 
horrible  crime.  The  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  aggressive 
plans  of  the  U.S.  against  Cuba;  its  attitude 
towards  our  country  has  been  an  honest 
one.  President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  himself 
promised  a detailed  investigation  of  the 
possibility  that  Venezuelan  residents  or 
people  who  live  in  that  country  were 
implicated  in  such  revolting  events;  and 
further  that  it  will  hold  responsible  those 
that  used  the  Venezuelan  territory  as  a 
base  of  aggression  for  terrorist  acts. 

The  recruitment  of  citizens  ana  uic 
utilization  of  territories  of  other  countries 
for  activities  of  this  nature  are  typical  CIA 
methods.  At  the  beginning,  we  had  certain 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  CIA  had  directly 
organized  the  sabotage  or  whether  it  had 
prepared  it  carefully  through  jts  cover 
organizations,  made  up  of  Cuban  counter- 
revolutionaries. Now  - we  fully  support  the 
initial  thesis  that  the  CIA  did  participate 
directly  in  the  destruction  of  the  Cubana 
plane  in  Barbados.  The  most  repulsive 
thing  about  this  is  the  use  of  mercenaries 
who,  for  money,  are  capable  of  destroying 
73  valuable  lives  of  defenseless  people  in  a 
few  seconds,  people  with  whom  they  even 
traveled  a few  moments  before. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  U.S. 
government,  resentful  because  of  Cuba’s 
contribution  to  the  defeat  that  the  im- 
perialists and  the  racists  suffered  in  Africa 
unleashed  various  terrorist  activities 
against  Cuba  along  with  brutal  threats  of 
aggression.  That  campaign  has  been  in- 
tensified day  after  ^y  and  has  been 
fundamentally  aimed  against  our 
diplomatic  offices  and  airlines. 

In  the  acts  of  terrorism  perpetrated 
against  Cuba  in  all  of  the  states  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  who 
maintain  relations  with  our  Homeland, 
they  have  used  not  only  the  territories  of 


countries  like  Mexico.  Panama,  Colombia, 
Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad-Tobago  and 
Venezuela,  but  also  those  of  other  neigh- 
boring nations  such  as  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Costa  Rica  where  there  are 
also  terrorists  living  and  maneuvering.  This 
does  not  exclude,  of  course,  the  U.S., 
Puerto  Rico,  Nicaragua  and  Chile  where 
they  have  their  bases  and  act  openly  with 
official  support.  In  the  development  of 
these  activities,  imperialism  has 
shamelessly  violated  the  sovereignty  and 
laws  of  numerous  countries  of  the  area. 
The  authors  of  these  crimes  move  around 
in  a vile  manner  everywhere.  They  have 
huge  financial  resources,  use  either  U..S. 
passports  as  naturalized  citizens  of  that 
country,  or  real  or  false  documents  of 
many  other  countries,  and  use  the  most 
sophisticated  means  of  terror  and  crime. 
Who  but  the  CIA  under  the  conditions  of 
domination  and  imperialist  impunity 
established  in  this  hemisphere,  can  carry 
out  these  actions? 

An  important  element  is  the  very  close 
aissociation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  with  the  tyrannies  of  Nicaragua  . 
and  Chile  in  order  to  implement  these 
plans.  At  present,  the  very  same  groups  of 
counterrevolutionary  elements  are  also 
being  used  by  Somoza  and  Pinochet  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  aims,  not  only 
against  Cuba  but  also  against  Panama, 
Jamaica,  Guyana,  the  Chilean  people's 
movement  and  other  Latin  American 
progressive  movements. 

It  is  well  known  that  whenever  the  CIA 
prepared  a plan  of  action  against  Cuba 
during  the  time  of  Giron  or  afterwards,  it 
always  masked  its  activities  within  the 
framework  of  various  coun- 
terrevolutionary organizations  in  per- 
petrating the  endless  chain  of  pirate  at- 
tacks. subversive  acts,  and  landing  of 
weapons  organized  and  directed  by  it. 

In  the  U.S.,  these  groups  publicly 
proclaim  their  crimes  and  announced  new 
criminal  acts.  In  October  1976,  in  a 
counterrevolutionary  newspaper  published 
in  Miami,  a so-called  war  report  was 
published  explaining  how  they  blew  up  an 
automobile  in  front  of  the  Cuban  embassy 
in  Coloumbia,  and  how  they  destroyed  the 
offices  of  Air  Panama.  At  the  end  of  the 
report  they  declare,  and  I quote,  “very 
soon  we  will  attack  planes  while  in  flight.” 

Reviewing  the  terrorist  attacks  carried 
out  against  Cuba  after  the  US  government 
launched  their  insolent  threats  against  our 
country,  we  have  the  following: 

April  6,  1976:  Two  fishing  boats,  Ferro 
119  and  Ferro  123,  are  attacked  by  pirate 
boats  coming  from  Florida,  causing  the 
death  of  fisherman  Bienvenido  Mauriz  and 
serious  damages  to  the  vessels. 

April  22:  A bomb  is  placed  in  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Portugal,  causing  the  death  of 
two  comrades  and  seriously  wounding 
others,  and  destroying  the  offices  totally. 

June  5:  The  Cuban  Mission  to  the  UN  is 
attacked  with  explosives,  causing  heavy 
material  losses. 

July  9:  A bomb  explodes  in  the  wagon 
carrying  luggage  destined  for  a Cubana  de 
Aviacion  flight  at  the  Jamaican  airport  a 
few  minutes  before  its  take  off. 

July  10:  A bomb  explodes  in  the  offices 
of  the  British  West  Indies  Company  in 
Barbados,  which  represents  the  interests  of 
the  Bubana  de  Aviacion  in  that  country. 

July  23:  A technician  of  the  National 
Fishing  Institute,  Dartanan  Diaz  Diaz,  is 
murdered  in  an  attempt  to  kidnap  the 
Cuban  Consul  in  Merida  (Mexico). 

August  9:  Two  officials  of  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Argentina  are  kidnapped. 
Since  then,  no  news  has  been  received 
about  their  fate. 

August  18:  A bomb  explodes  in  the 
offices  of  Cubana  de  Aviacion  in  Panama, 
causing  considerable  damage. 

October  6:  While  in  flight,  a Cubana  de 
Aviacion  plane  is  destroyed  with  73 
passengers.  I wish  to  remind  all  of  you 
tnat  the  CIA  has  been  the  author  of 
criminal  actions  which  have  increasingly 
been  affecting  the  international  com- 
munity in  the  last  few  years.  The  CIA 
invented  and  encouraged  the  hijacking  of 
planes  against  Cuba  during  the  first  years 
of  the  Revolution.  The  CIA  invented  pirate 
attacks  from  foreign  bases  as  part  of  their 
policies  of  aggression  against  Cuba.  The 
QA  was  the  one  that  invented  the 
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destabilization  of  foreign  governments. 
The  Cl  A re  introduced  in  the  coit- 
temporary  world  the  terrible  policy  of 
planning  and  attempting  the  murder  of 
State  leaders.  The  CIA  now  has  invented 
'the  terrible  resource  of  exploding  civilian 
planes  while  in  flight.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
world  community  to  become  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  implications  of  these 
events.  Even  when  the  U.S.  Senate  in- 
vestigated and  publicly  recognized  the 
endless  CIA  plans  to  murder  the  leaders  of 
the  Cuban  Revolution,  and  its  dedication 
to  this  task  for  many  years,  the  U.S. 
government  has  given  no  explanation  to 
the  government  of  Cuba  of  these  actions, 
nor  has  it  made  any  type  of  apology.  We 
suspect  that  the  U.S.  government  has  not 
given  up  these  practices. 

On  October  9th,  only  three  days  after 
the  criminal  sabotage  in  Barbados,  a 
message  which  had  been  sent  by  the  CIA  to 
one  of  their  agents  in  Havana  was  in- 
tercepted. This  message,  which  was 
transmitted  from  the  CIA’s  headquarters  in 
Langley,  Virginia,  says  among  other  things, 
the  following:  “Please  report  as  soon  as 
possible  any  information  in  relation  to 
Ftdel’s  attendance  at  the  First  Anniversary 
Independence  ceremony  in  Angola, 
November  1 1 . If  affirmative,  try  to  find  out 
complete  itinerary  and  Fidel’s  visits  to 
other  countries  on  that  same  trip,”  In- 
structions of  another  day  before  this  reads 
as  follows:  "What  is  the  official  reaction 
and  what  is  the  particular  reaction  on 
bomb  attacks  against  Cuban  offices 
abroad?  What  will  they  do  to  avoid  them 
and  prevent  them?  Who  do  they  suspect 
are  responsible?  Will  there  be  reprisals?” 

We  expect  the  U.S,  government  would 
not  dare  to  deny  the  veracity  of  these 
instructions  from  the  QA’s  central  office 
as  well  as  many  others  which  they  have 
sent  to  the  very  same  persons  as  open  acts 
of  espionage.  We  have  the  code,  the 
figures  and  full  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  communications.  In  this 
concrete  case,  the  alleged  agent  recruited 
by  the  CIA,  from  the  very  first  moment  and 
over  a period  of  ten  years,  has  kept  the 
government  of  Cuba  fully  informed  in 
detail.  The  CIA  supposed  that  the  agent 
had  been  able  to  place  a modem  electronic 
microtransmitter,  given  to  him  by  the  CIA, 
in  the  offices  of  Comrade  Osmany  Cien- 
fuegos.  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
That  is  why  they  were  so  certain  of 
receiving  all  pertinent  reports  about  any 
trips  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  abroad 
well  before.  Those  that  imagine  that  the 
CIA  has  rectified  its  methods  or  mended 
even  a little  bit,  as  a consequence  of  all  the 
denunciations  made  within  North 
American  society  against  their  horrifying 
methods,  are  completely  mistaken.  Their 
methods,  in  any  case,  will  become  more 
subtle  and  more  perfidious.  Why  was  the 
CIA  interested  in  finding  out  the  exact 
schedule  of  the  possible  trip  of  the  Pime 
Minister  to  Angola  and  other  countries  of 
Africa  on  the  occasion  of  November  11th? 
Why  did  they  want  to  know  which 
measures  would  be  taken  to  avoid  and 
prevent  terrorist  acts?  Due  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  event  and  because  it  sheds 
clarifying  light  on  the  behavior  and  the 
activities  of  the  CIA,  we  have  considered  it 
convenient  to  make  it  public,  although  this 
will  imply  sacrificing  a valuable  source  of 
information. 


Three  years  ago  the  government  of  Cuba 
signed  an  agreement  on  air  and  maritime 
piracy  and  other  crimes,  with  the  United 
States  government.  This  was,  on  the  part  of 
our  country,  an  important  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  very  serious  world 
problem  of  airplane  hijackings.  The 
government  of  Cuba  did  not  demand  any 
type  of  conditions,  not  even  the  ceasing  of 
the  criminal  economic  blockade  main- 
tained by  the  U.S.  government  against  our 
country  in  order  to  sign  this  agreement. 
Cuba,  without  having  any  type  of  legal 
obligations  aside  from  that,  returned  to  a 
U.S.  enterprise  two  million  dollars  that 
some  hijackers  had  brought  with  them  and 
which  was  confiscated  by  our  authorities. 
On  a certain  occasion,  the  Cuban 
authorities  at  Rancho  Boyeros  Airport 
saved  the  lives  of  numerous  U.S.  citizens 
who,  coming  from  Florida,  had  to  make  an 
emergency  landing  after  the  U.S.  police 
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had  attempted  to  stop  the  plane’s  take-off 
by  shooting  its  tires.  We  would  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  a similar  situation  strictly 
for  humanitarian  reasons. 

What  a difference  from  the  brutal 
behavior  of  those  who  armed  these 
murderous  hands  and  encouraged  the 
destruction  of  our  plane  in  Barbados.  Cuba 
has  never  made  and  will  never  make 
propaganda  use  of  airplane  hijackers  and  is 
willing  to  truly  cooperate  with  any 
responsible  government  in  the  struggle 
against  piracy  and  air  terrorism,  but  the 
U.S.  government  has  been  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed 
with  Cuba.  In  February,  1976,  after  the 
unpunished  murder  of  a Cuban  fisherman 
and  the  destruction  of  two  boats  in  a pirate 
attack  near  Florida,  we  warned  the  U.,S. 
government  that  if  these  actions  were 
repeated  and  if  their  authors  were  left 
unpunished,  the  agreement  would  cease  to 
be  in  force.  There  was  no  answer.  There 
was  no  investigation  or  punishment  of  the 
crime. 

The  events  that  occurred  afterwards  are 
even  more  serious,  because  the  terrorist 
action  unleashed  by  the  hostility  and  policy 
of  the  United  States  towards  Cuba  has 
culminated  in  the  incredible  brutality  of 
destroying  Cuban  civilian  planes  while  in 
the  air.  The  agreement  signed  between  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  on  February  15,  1973,  cannot  con- 
tinue in  force  after  this  brutal  crime. 


The  government  of  Cuba  sees  ■♦self 
forced  to  necessarily  cancel  it  an^  will 
communicate  this  this  very  afternoon  lo 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  it 
states  that  at  any  moment  during  its  period 
in  force  and  through  a written  denun- 
ciation presented  six  months  in  advance, 
one  of  the  parties  can  inform  the  other  of 
its  decision  to  cancel  the  agreement. 
Following  what  was  strictly  convened  and 
proceeding  to  communicate  this  denun- 
ciation today,  October  15,  1976,  the 
agreement  will  be  in  force  only  up  to  April 
15,  1977.  We  will  not  sign  with  the  United 
States  any  agreement  of  this  nature  again, 
until  there  is  a total  ceasing  of  the  terrorist 
campaign  unleashed  against  Cuba,  until 
effective  guarantees  against  these  actions 
are  given  to  our  people  and  until  all  hostile 
activities  and  aggressions  by  the  U.S. 
aoainst  Cuba  ^e  finally  put  to  an  end. 

There  cannot  be  any  type  of  cooperation 
between  an  aggressor  country  and  a 
country  attacked.  If  after  April,  1977, 
when  the  agreement  will  stop  being  in 
effect,  any  U.S.  commercial  plane  is 
hijacked  to  Cuba,  both  the  plane,  the  crew 
members  and  the  passengers  will  receive 
all  facilities  to  immediately  return  to  their 
country.  Cuba  will  never  encourage  the 
hijacking  of  planes  nor  will  it  be  tolerant 
with  hijackers,  but  it  cannot  maintain  any 
unilateral  commitments  to  return  them  and 
punish  them,  in  the  case  of  government 


The  Cuban  Airline  Tragedy: 

What  You  Can  Do 


On  October  6,  1976,  seventy-three 
people,  all  the  passengers  and  crew  aboard 
a Cubana  Airline  DC-8,  were  murdered  by 
a horrible  act  of  sabotage.  The  evidence 
points  to  CIA  involvement  in  the  per- 
petration of  this  crime. 

In  response,  on  October  15,  Cuban 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  cancelled  the 
anti-hijacking  agreement  Cuba  has  held 
with  the  U.S.  since  1973.  In  his  speech 
Renouncing  Cuba’s  anti-hijacking 
agreement.  Prime  Minister  Castro  outlines 
the  scope  of  terrorist  activity  directed 
against  Cuban  and  for  which  ’’credit"  has 
been  claimed  by  Cuban  exile  groups.  All  of 
these  incidents  have  occurred  since  last 
April  when  Ford  and  Kissinger  threatened 
Cuba  because  of  its  involvement  with  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Angola.  The 
speech  also  cites  the  recent  arrest  in 
Venezuela  and  Trinidad  of  several  Cuban 
exile  mercenaires  in  connection  to  the 
October  6 bombing,  and  evidence  that 
these  men  are  bnked  with  the  CIA. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Regional  of 
the  Venceremos  Brigade  shares  the 
outrage  and  the  grief  of  the  Cuban  people 
in  the  loss  of  their  countrymen. 


We  urge  you  to  join  us  and  The  Com- 
mittee to  Stop  U.S.  Aggression  Against 
Cuba  in  re^onding  to  these  deplorable 
attacks  against  defenseless  individuals  and 
their  homeland. 

We  demand: 

1)  An  end  to  U.S.  aggressions  against 
Cuba,  and  an  end  to  CIA  and  Cuban  exile 
terrorism  both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

2)  An  immediate  public  congressional 
investigation  into  the  extent  of  the  CIA’s 
role  in  the  bombing  of  the  Cuban  airliner 
on  October  6,  and  in  other  recent  attacks 
against  Cuba. 

WE  URGE  YOU  TO  JOIN  US  IN 
MAKING  THESE  DEMANDS  HEARD!, 
SEND  TELEGRAMS!  WRITE! 
TELEPHONE! 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
G 308  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 
Telephone:  (202)  224-1700 
(For  additional  information  concerning 
activities  and  educationals  around 
solidarity  with  Cuba,  write  to  The  Western 
Massachusetts  Regional  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos Brigade,  P.O.  Box  415,  North 
Amherst,  Mass.  01059.) 


which  is  fundamentally  responsible  for  this 
brutal  terrorist  offensive  against  our 
country. 

We  could  ask  ourselves:  what  is  the 
intention  behind  these  crimes?  To  destroy 
the  Revolution?  It  is  impossible.  The 
Revolution  becomes  even  stronger  in  the 
face  of  every  blow,  in  the  face  of  everv' 
aggression.  It  becomes  deeper,  it  becomes 
more  conscious,  it  becomes  stronger.  To 
intimidate  the  people?  Impossible.  In  the 
face  of  the  cowardice  and  monstrosity  of 
such  crimes,  our  people  become  stronger 
and  every  man  and  woman  becomes  a 
fervent  and  heroic  soldier  who  is  willing  to 
die. 

The  Revolution  instilled  in  all  of  us  the 
ideas  of  human  fraternity  and  solidarity.  It 
made  all  of  us  close  brothers,  and  the 
blood  of  one  belongs  to  all,  and  to  each 
one  of  us.  That  is  why  the  pain  belongs  to 
all  of  us,  the  mourning  is  by  all  of  us.  But 
the  invincible  and  powerful  strength  of 
millions  of  people  is  our  strength,  and  our 
strength  is  not  only  the  strength  of  one 
people.  It  is  the  strength  of  all  those  people 
who  have  already  been  redeemed  from 
slavery  and  of  all  those  who  throughout  the 
world  struggle  to  eradicate  exploitation, 
injustice  and  crime  from  human  society. 

Our  strength  is  in  the  end  the  strength  of 
patriotism  and  internationalism.  The  ideas 
we  struggle  for  are  the  banners  of  the  most 
honest  and  dignified  men  of  today’s  world, 
and  the  certain  and  victorious  emblem  of 


tomorrow’s  world.  Imperialism,  capitalism, 
fascism,  neo-colonialism,  racism,  and  the 
brutal  exploitation  of  man  by  man  in  all  of 
its  forms  and  manifestations  are  coming  to 
an  end,  as  humanity’s  true  history  dawns, 
and  their  mad  servants  know  it.  That  is  why 
their  reactions  are  ever  more  desperate, 
more  hysterical,  more  cynical,  and  more 
impotent.  Only  that  could  explain  such 
repulsive  and  senseless  crimes  such  as  that 
in  Barbados. 


An  ever  more  revolutionary  homeland, 
more  dignified,  more  socialist  and  more 
internationalist,  will  be  the  magnificent 
monument  that  our  people  will  erect  to 
their  memory  and  to  the  memory  of  all 
those  who  have  fallen  or  that  will  fall  for 
the  Revolution. 


Towards  our  Guyanese  and  Korean 
brothers  who  died  on  that  day,  we  offer  our 
most  fervent  thoughts  at  this  moment. 
They  remind  us  that  the  imperialist  crimes 
have  no  frontiers,  that  we  all  belong  to  the 
same  human  family  and  that  our  struggle  is 
a universal  one.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
pain  is  shared,  but  rather  that  the  pain  is 
multiplied.  Millions  of  Cubans  cry  today, 
next  to  our  beloved  comrades  who  were 
the  victims  of  this  abominable  crime.  And 
when  a strong  and  manly  (sic)  people  cries, 
injustice  trembles. 


H.  Rap  Brown  To  Be  Freed 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  --After  nearly  ten 
years  of  intense  government  harassment, 
eighteen  years  on  the  FBI’s  most  wanted 
list  and  five  years  behind  bars,  black 
revolutionary  H.  Rap  Brown  will  soon  be 
freed  from  prison.  In  late  September,  a 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Louisiana 
overturned  Brown’s  conviction  for  in- 
terstate transportation  of  firearms  while 
under  indictment  in  1968. 

Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  lawyers 
had  filed  a motion  for  a new  trial  in  June  of 
1974  on  the  basis  of  disclosed  FBI  coun- 
terintelligence activity  (COINTELPRO) 
against  Brown,  as  a leader  of  the  black 
movement.  In  addition  to  the  COIN- 
TELPRO evidence.  Brown’s  lawyers  also 
argued  that  his  trial  and  five  year  sentence 
violated  due  process  of  law  because  trial 
Judge  Lansing  Mitchell  has  been  deter- 
mined to  convict  him. 

Judge  Mitchell’s  bias  was  revealed  when 
a New  Orleans  patent  lawyer  reported 
statements  he  had  heard  the  judge  make  at 
a bar  association  meeting  in  Mississippi 
just  before  presiding  over  the  trial.  'The 
attorney  testified  that  Judge  Mitchell  said 
he  “was  going  to  be  very  sure  that  he  didn’t 
get  sick  because  he  was  going  to  get  that 
nigger.” 

The  Appeals  Court’s  September  24 
decision  overturns  the  previous  conviction 
on  the  grounds  that  the  judge  was  racially 


motivated;  remands  the  case  for  a new 
trial;  and  requests  that  the  new  trial  judge 
examine  all  FBI  COINTELPRO  documents 
pertaining  to  Brown. 

Brown  was  first  attacked  by  the 
government  on  incitement  to  riot  and 
arson  charges  stemming  from  a speech  he 
made  in  Cambridge,  Maryland  in  1%7.  He 
was  later  arrested  on  other  charges 
designed  for  harassment,  severely 
restricted  in  his  travel  and  was  shot  in  the 
face  with  buckshot  by  a Maryland  deputy 
sheriff. 

On  March  9,  1970,  the  day -his  trial  for 
incitement  to  riot  was  set  to  begin.  Student 
Nonviolqnt  Coordinating  Commitee 
(SNCC)  organizers  Ralph  Featherstone  and 
Che  Payne  were  blown  up  by  a bomb  set  in 
their  care  - a bomb  that  many  said  was 
meant  for  Brown.  That  same  day.  Brown 
went  underground. 

Eighteen  months  later  he  was  wounded 
and  arrested  by  New  York  City  police  in  an 
incident  in  wMch  he  was  charged  with  a 
robbery  attempt  on  a bar  and  known 
hangout  for  narcotics  dealers  in  the  black 
community.  After  serving  five  years  on 
assault  and  robbery  charges  stemming 
from  this  incident.  Brown  was  granted 
parole  on  September  24.  He  is  scheduled  to 
be  released  on  October  21.  Brown  would 
have  had  to  begin  serving  his  sentence  on 
(Condnoed  on  P.  26) 
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insurgents  and  two  government  men  were 
killed.  Hamlin  lingered  on  to  a miserable 
death  of  his  wounds  in  jail. 

Poverty  and  hard  times  also  lingered. 
National  leaders,  responding  with  shock 
and  dismay  at  the  Massachusetts  situation, 
jumped  into  action  to  build  stronger 
controls,  rather  than  alleviate  the  plight  of 
the  landless  poor. 

Shays  Rebellion  proved  to  be  a major 
factor  in  the  push  for  a new  constitution 
and  a focal  point  for  arguments  around 
whether  “everyday  people”  could  govern 
themselves,  or  if  it  was  necessary  that 
persons  of  “reason  and  intelligence”  (read 
aristocrats)  govern  for  them.  Such  in- 
dependence leaders  as  John  Jay  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  suggested  at  the  time 
that  a centralized  dictatorship  be  set  up  to 
preserve  the  new  republic.  Many  called  for 
taking  away  state  power  and  vesting  it  in  a 
strong  national  body,  with  a national  army 
to  enforce  its  decisions,  and  suppress 
revolts  such  as  Shays’  Rebellion.  Not  long 
after  the  farmets’  revolt  in  Mass,  a secret 
meeting  was  convened  by  the  wealthy  to 
work  out  strong  federal  systems  they 
desired;  this  meeting  was  the  famed 
Constitutional  Convention.  In  no  case  were 
the  delegates  to  this  meeting  elected  by 
popular  vote.  After  months  of  negotiation 
and  compromise,  the  wealthy  delegates 
came  up  with  the  document  known  as  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  which  strongly 
protected  the  institutions  of  private 
property,  slavery  and  centralized  power  in 
ths  hands  of  the  wealthy.  The  Federalists, 
backers  of  this  constitution,  dedicated 
themselves  to  securing  passage  of  this 
document  in  the  13  states.  At  their  disposal 
was  the  power  of  state,  the  power  of  the 
pulpit,  the  power  of  the  academic  lectern, 
and  the  power  of  the  printed  word  (all  of 
which  they  owned  and  and  controlled). 
Still  it  was  necessary  to  strong-arm  the 
people  into  accepting  their  proposal.  The 
final  votes,  held  in  delegate  assemblies  of 
the  well-to-do,  were  in  most  states  very 
close.  Two  states  did  not  accept  the 
Constitution  until  the  new  government 
had  been  set  up.  In  New  York,  where  there 
were  strong  divisions  between  the  city 
people  and  rebellious  up-staters,  the  vote 
in  assembly  was  a close  thirty  to  twenty- 
seven. 

So,  as  the  unsuccessful  fanners’  revolt 
helped  usher  in  the  Federalist  era,  it  also 
percipitated  the  fall  of  the  unpopular 
Governor  Bowdoin,  and  initiation  of  much 
needed  economic  reforms  in  this  state. 

The  new  governor,  John  Hancock, 
pardoned  all  captured  rebels.  Some, 
however,  first  had  the  sublime  experience 
of  successive  stays  of  execution,  usually 
read  to  them  on  the  gallows  steps.  Shays, 
exiled  in  Vermont,  was  pardoned  in  June, 
1888.  He  returned  to  Pelham,  but  even- 
tually relocated  to  Sparta,  New  York  - now 
Conesus  - and  died  there  in  1825.  He  was 
84.  His  grave  is  unmarked. 

Massachusetts’  periods  of  official 
helplessness  during  the  seven-month  in- 
surrection, and  the  easy  shelter  the  rebels 
found  in  neighboring  states,  strenghthened 
the  federalists  who  brought  in  the  new 
constitution  in  1'787.  The  stronger  central 
government  was  able  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  next  outbreak  of  grass- 
root  revolt,  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in 
Pennsjdvzmia  in  1794.  And  government 
response  has  remained  strong  on  the 
money  side  all  down  the  long  line  of  violent 
economic  class  conflict  that  has  continued 
through  our  history.  'The  non-violent  kind, 
of  course,  is  always  there.  But  whenever 
the  people  who  produce  society’s  goods 
fall  below  minimal  equity  with  -those  who 
market  and  profit  from  that  production, 
the  Insurgents  rise.  The  Haymarket  riot, 
the  1880s’  railroad  strikes,  the  Coalfield 
Wars,  the  sitdown  at  River  Rouge  are  all  in 
the  lineage  of  Shays  Rebellion. 

So  if  you  work  for  wages  or  for  crops, 
and  if  the  big,  hollow  bicentennial  in  this 
depression  year  is  beginning  to  get  you 
down,  you  may  find  a better  spiritual 
connection  with  the  rebels.  You  can  sense 
it  up  in  Pelham,  around  the  old  Town  Hall 
on  Amherst  Road  at  Rte.  202.  Something 
erf  the  hard  and  rocky  life  of  Shays  and  his 
fellow  rebels  still  comes  up  out  of  the  land 
there,  and  emphasizes  itself  as  you  drive 
down  through  the  increasing  habitation  to 
the  cluster  of  Amherst,  and  then  down 
again  to  the  fat  flatlands  of  the  “river  gods” 
Hadley  'and  Northampton,  where  the 
uplanders  went  to  stop  the  court. 

Or  go  on  over  to  Egremont.  A small 
stone  on  a quiet  back  road  there  marks  the 


last  battle  site  of  the  insurrection.  Stop  and 
get  out.  The  silence,  and  the  houseless  flat 
stretch  toward  the  westerly  mountains  the 
rebels  were  trying  to  reach,  evoke  a strong 
sense  of  past  time  and  space.  If  you  sit 
there  awhile,  and  let  yourself  think  about 
such  things  as  corporate  control  and 
corruption,  and  mush-mouth  politicians, 
you  may  get  a message  down  the  spirit  wire 
from  the  Rebels  of  1786:  “Shays  Rebellion 
not  ended,”  it  says.  “Business  unfinished.” 


TWO  BLACK  SOUTH  AFRICANS 
ARRESTED  FOR  PERFORMING 
ANTI- APARTHEID  PLAYS 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - Two  black  South 
African  actors  who  electrified  audiences  in 
New  York  last  year  with  two  award- 
winning anti-apartheid  plays  were  arrested 
in  South  Africa  on  October  6.  Winston 
Ntshona  and  John  Kani  were  seized  after 
performing  “Sizwe  Banzi  is  Dead”  to  a 
packed  audience  in  the  Transkei,  the  black 
“homeland”  scheduled  for  "independence” 
on  October  26. 

Transkei  Minister  of  Justice,  Chief 
George  Mantanzima,  said  the  two  had  put 
on  a “vulgar,  abusive  and  highly  in- 
flammatory” performance.  He  was 
referring  to  an  improvisation  scene  in  the 
play  where  the  two  actors  - the  only  two 
characters  in  the  play  - are  reading  a 
newspaper  and  commenting  on  the  news. 

In  their  Transkei  performances,  Ntshona 
and  Kani  discussed  the  upcoming  Transkei 
independence,  a move  orchestrated  by  the 
South  African  government  to  deflect 
criticism  of  their  apartheid  policies.  The 
move  has  been  thoroughly  denounced  byt 
most  black  South  Africans.  The  actors 
referred  to  the  homeland  as  a dumping 
ground  for  urban  blacks  and  predicted 
bloodshed  after  independence. 

The  play  ran  before  packed  houses  for 
two  nights  in  Umtata,  the  Transkei  capital, 
before  moving  to  nearby  Butterworth,  60 
miles  away,  where  the  arrests  took  place. 
Members  of  the  Transkei  security  police 
were  said  to  have  attended  the  Umtata 
performances  carrying  tape  recorders.  The 
two  actors  are  now  awaiting  trial. 

Said  Chief  Matanzima,  “I  abhor  any  play 
that  has  the  effect  of  inflaming  feelings  of 
one  race  against  another.  I further  submit 
that  it  is  highly  irresponsible  for  any  person 
to  come  and  tell  the  people  of  the  Transkei 
that  independence  will  bring  bloodshed  in 
its  wake." 

“Sizwe  Banzi,”  called  “a  powerful  in- 
dictment of  apartheid”  by  one  New  Yorker 
who  say  the  play,  is  the  story  of  two  men, 
one  of  them  without  the  pass  that  all  South 
African  blacks  need  to  live  in  urban  areas. 
The  other  provides  him  with  the  pass  of  a 
dead  man,  Sizwe  BanzL  Fearful  of 
detection,  he  schools  the  recipient  to  adopt 
the  persona  of  the  dead  man. 

This  play  has  been  strongly  attacked  by 
South  African  officials  and  some  per- 
formances in  black  townships  have  been 
banned  since  the  outbreak  of  massive  anti- 
apartheid protests  several  mpnths  ago. 

Two  hundred  actors  demonstrated 
before  the  South  African  Consulate  to  the 
U.S.  in  New  York  October  7 to  demand 
Ntshona  and  Kani’s  freedom. 

“The  irony  of  the  thing,”  said  one 
participant,  “is  that  their  play  is  anti- 
apartheid, yet  they  were  detained  in 
Transkei,”  supposedly  a free  and  in- 
dependent home  for  blacks. 


Hard  Times  To 
Puerto  Ricans  In  U.S. 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - Puerto  Ricans  in 
the  United  States  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  decent  paying  jobs.  The 
percentage  of  Puerto  Ricans  with  income 
below  the  poverty  line  rose  from  29  per 
cent  in  1970  to  nearly  33  per  cent  in  1974, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Nearly  two  million  Puerto  Ricans  have 
been  forced  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  over  the  past  30  years.  U.S. 
colonization  of  the  island  has  left  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  Puerto  Rico 
unemployed  and  over  70  per  cent  on  food 
stamps. 


“We  walk  slow,  but  we’re  moving.  We 
work  slow,  but  we're  bufldlng.  And  we 
WILL  win.” 

-Sam  Lovejoy,  nuclear  power  critic  and 
activist 

WASHINGTON  D.C.  (LNS)-A  crowd  of 
1,500  people  representing  the  three  routes 
of  the  Continental  Walk  converged  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  D.C.  on 
Saturday,  October  16.  The  walk  began 
January  31  in  San  Francisco,  and  was 
joined  by  two  other  cross-country  routes: 
one  from  New  Orleans,  begun  in  April  on 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  and  another  from 
Boston,  begun  on  the  31st  anniversary  of 
Hiroshima. 

The  walk’s  purpose  was  to  raise  demands 
which  have  been  noticeably  absent  from 
this  year’s  political  campaigns-social 
justice  and  the  diversion  of  funds  from 
military  to  human  programs.  Walk 
organizers  placed  the  march  in  the 
historical  context  of  a long  struggle  for 
disarmament,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
eliminating  the  nuclear  arsenal  and  also 
nuclear  power  plants. 

The  walkers  also  made  an  effort  to  focus 
on  issues  in  local  communities  along  the 
route  of  the  march.  This  emphasis  on 
decentralized,  grassroots  organizing  was 
underlined  by  peace  activist  Dave 
Dellinger,  who  spoke  at  the  rally  following 
the  march. 

“I  think  we  learned  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Vietnam  War  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
experts  and  politicians,”  said  Dellinger. 
“We  must  trust  ourselves.  And  we  have  to 
trust  ourselves  working  with  other  people, 
grassroots  people  like  ourselves.” 

In  spite  of  the  serious  issues  being  raised 
by  the  Walk,  the  tone  of  the  day’s  events 
was  more  like  a celebration.  Creative  and 
colorful  costumes,  banners,  impromptu 
music  and  a sense  of  conu-aderie 
characterized  the  march  from  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Contingents  from  all  over  the  country- 
ranging from  was  resisters  and  pacifists,  to 
anti-war  activists,  Gold  Star  mothers,  the 
Bread  and  Puppet  Theater,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  and 
Hiroshima  survivors-joined  together  to 
demand,  among  other  things,  an  end  to  the 
arms  race,  amnesty  for  war  resisters,  jobs, 
decent  housing,  racial  justice,  health  care, 
and  sexual  justice  for  women  and  gays. 
Selden  Osborn,  65,  a retired  dock  worker, 
came  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to 
D.C.  on  the  Walk-at  an  average  18-20 
miles  a day  for  almost  nine  months.  ‘There 
was  much  more  friendliness  and  much  less 
hostility  than  I expected,”  he  said.  “One  of 
the  most  valuable  things  I’ve  learned  is  that 
in  every  single  town  we  went  through, 
there  are  people  who  wanted  to  hear  what 
we  had  to  say.” 

Other  marchers,  however,  reported 
harassment  along  the  way.  This  was 
especially  true  for  the  southern  route 
through  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 

Ma  Bell 

Listens  In 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - Bell  Telephone 
eavesdrops  and  records  thousands  of 
private  telephone  conversations  every  day 
throughout  the  United  States,  reports  the 
Charlotte  Observer.  The  paper  says  that 
over  430,000  Bell  employees  have  ready 
access  to  telephone  lines  throughout  the  48 
continental  states. 

With  the  aid  of  a device  called  Tel  Tone 
220,  Bell  supervisors,  operators  and  line 
repairers  have  access  to  lines  within  a 
radius  of  hundreds  of  miles.  All  they  need 
is  the  code  to  dial  into  the  monitoring 
system. 

And  all  the  FBI  needs  to  do  to  run  a “legal 
listening  line”  from  a customer’s  phone  to 
an  FBI  recording  station  is  simply  to  notify 
Bell  that  it  is  for  national  security  reasons. 

Under  federal  law  and  in  most  states,  the 
Bell  System’s  eavesdropping  is  legal. 
Officials  for  the  company  claim  the 
practice  is  to  safeguard  the  system  from 
misuse  of  telephone  credit  card  numbers, 
fraudulent  long  distance  calling,  and  other 
fraudulent  uses  of  the  phones. 


where  marchers  were  jailed  four  different 
times. 

Speakers  Discuss  Racism, 
Environment  and  Imperialism 

Activist  comedian  Dick  Gregory  told  the 
crowd  that  both  blacks  and  whites  suffer 
from  the  “white  racist  mentality  that 
thrives  on  picking  on  the  underdog.  That’s 
why  politicians  attack  welfare  mothers  but 
don’t  attack  the  Mafia.”  Gregory  also 
made  a hard  hitting  attack  on  sexism  and 
the  myth  of  male  supremacy.  His  speech 
received  a standing  ovation. 

Nuclear  power  critic  and  activist  Sam 
Lovejoy  called  the  Continental  Walk  a 
marriage  of  the  political  and  en- 
vironmental movements  of  the  past.  Now, 
he  said,  the  environmental  movement  is 
getting  some  politics  and  political 
movements  are  getting  involved  in 
ecological  issues  like  the  No-Nukes 
Movement.  The  Clamshell  Alliance,  which 
Lovejoy  works  with,  is  fighting  the  con- 
struction of  the  Seabrook  nuclear  plant  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Most  speakers  reiterated  that  the  goals  of 
the  Walk  would  not  be  won  in  an  etisy 
victory.  But,  said  Daniel  EUsberg,  “The 
lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  all  those  marches 
counted.  None  of  it  was  too  much.  None  of 
it  was  too  soon.  Every  bit  counted.” 

‘The  troops  were  not  withdrawn  ^om 
Vietnam  because  liberal  politicians  were 
elected,”  added  Dellinger.  “They  were 
withdrawn  because  young  people  refused 
to  be  drafted. ..they  refused  to  go  out  on 
search  and  destroy  missions.. .they  refused 
to  stay  in  the  Army  even,  and  went  to 
Sweden  or  to  Canada.  And  they  must  have 
amnesty.  They  are  the  heroes  of  that  war.” 
Ann  Pine,  a Gold  Star  mother  from 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  arrested  last  year 
on  the  White  House  driveway  with  62 
others  when  she  demonstrated  for  un- 
conditional amnesty.  She  told  the  crowd, 
“I  didn’t  raise  my  son  to  be  cannon  fodder 
for  the  government.  To  me  Ford  is  a 
murderer:  his  votes  for  the  war  helped  to 
kill  my  son.” 

Cora  Weiss,  representing  Friend- 
shipment,  focused  on  the  unhealed  wounds 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  “This  administration 
which  shows  concern  for  900  Missing  In 
Action  who  are  dead,  shows  no  concern 
for  over  one  million  who  need  amnesty. 
This  is  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Vietnam  War-to  reconstruct-to  rebuild 
the  damage  we  caused.” 

Along  with  reconstruction  aid  to  In- 
dochina, Weiss  called  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Vietnamese  government  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  re-establishment  of  trade  and 
diplomatic  relations.  She  also  broke  the 
news  that  Kissinger  had  reneged  on  his 
promise  to  withhold  reconsideration  of  the 
entry  of  Vietnam  into  the  United  Nations 
until  after  the  November  election.  He  now 
says  that  the  U.S.  will  veto  Vietnam’s 
request  for  the  third  time,  in  spite  of  the 
majority  will  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
While  criticizing  the  atrocities  of  the  war, 
Delhnger  pointed  out  that  institutional 
violence,  such  as  hunger,  bad  housing  and 
poor  health  care,  are  just  as  deadly  as  overt 
violence. 

"Imperialism  begins  at  home.  Imperialism 
is  a system,  not  just  a mistake.  We  must  be 
against  the  violence  of  the  system  in  this 
country,  which  puts  profit  and  private 
ownership...ahead  <rf  human  compassion 
and  human  solidarity  and  human  equality.” 

Pa  Bell  Is 

Bullish 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - What  can 
Americans  expect  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
the  coming  years?  The  Business  Council,  a 
group  composed  of  executives  from  large 
businesses,  predicts  that  unemployment 
will  stabilize  at  slightly  below  the  current 
“official”  rate  of  7.8  per  cent,  and  that 
prices  will  rise  approximately  5 '/j  per  cent 
, each  year  for  the  next  two  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Business  Council 
forsees  that  corporate  profits  will  slimb 
nearly  30  per  cent  this  year.  “However,  the 
bulk  of  the  improvement  in  profit  has 
already  been  achieved,”  it  says,  emd  profits 
will  increase  “only”  about  12  per  cent  in 
1977. 

“The  confidence  of  business  is  quite 
high,”  says  John  DeButts,  head  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
in  summarizing  the  report  on  the  economy, 
“All  the  businessmen  I talked  to  are  quite 
bullish  on  the  economy.” 
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JP  Stevens  Cont’d. 
from  P.  12 

example,  when  the  company  put  up  photos 
of  the  Zebra  murder  victims,  saying 
“Would  you  want  this  to  happen  here?”, 
workers  responded  by  electing  more 
blacks  in  local  leadership  of  the  Union 
drive.  Alice  Tanner,  a Union  leader, 
warned  workers,  “the  company  don’t  like 
you  white  or  black.  All  they  want  is  your 
green!” 

Additionally,  brown  lung  (byssinosis) 
still  afflicts  one  in  every  10  textile  workers. 
It  results  in  shortness  of  breath  and  gradual 
respiratory  failure  leading  to  death.  Plus, 
noise  levels  in  the  industry  account  for  1-3 
of  all  workers  having  hearing  disorders. 
Lost  limbs  are  common. 

The  Boycott 

To  get  a signed  contract  defeating  these 
deplorable  conditions,  the  ACTWU  will 
begin  its  boycott  of  Stevens  products  after 
the  elections  in  November.  The  boycott 
will  be  much  harder  than  the  Farah  Strike 
or  the  UFW  boycott  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  brand  names  and  products 
that  Stevens  produces.  (See  box)  Most 
Stevens’  products  lose  their  “stevens” 
identity  to  store  brand  names,  so 


US  BACKED  REGIMES 
Cont’d.  from  P.  13 

maintain  the  Africans  as  an  underpaid 
laboring  class. 

In  1%5,  after  seeing  other  British 
colonies  win  independence  under  African 
rule,  the  white  Rhodesians  broke  away 
from  Britain  on  their  own.  The  government 
they  set  up  has  moved  ever  closer  to  the 
apartheid  system  of  South  Africa 

In  1968,  the  United  Nations  voted 
complete  bans  on  trade  and  investment  in 
Rhodesia  to  force  the  whites  to  give 
political  rights  to  the  Africans.  However, 
these  “sanctions,”  as  they  are  called,  have 
not  been  enforced  by  the  industrial  nations 
with  the  power  to  make  them  stick. 

The  main  sanctions-breaker  has  been 
South  Africa.  Since  Mozambique  and 
Zambia  closed  their  borders  with 
Rhodesia,  at  great  expense  to  their  own 
economies,  all  Rhodesian  imports  and 
exports  have  gone  through  South  Africa. 
However,  sanctions  could  still  be  effective 
if  world  markets  were  denied  to  Rhodesian 
goods.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  U.S., 
they  aren’t. 


Congress  in  1971.  It  permits  importation  of 
chrome,  asbestos,  and  other  “strategic  and 
critical  materials”  from  Rhodesia.  Yet  at 
the  time  the  law  was  passed,  the  U.S.  had  a 
five  million  ton  stockpile  of  chrome  and 
was  planning  to  sell  off  80  percent  of  this  as 
“surplus”! 

Chrome  exports  to  the  U.S.  bring 
Rhodesia  $75  million  annually.  The  mam 
corporate  beneficiaries  have  been  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  which  owns  the 
mines,  and  stainless  steel  manufacturers  in 
the  U.S.,  who  get  cheaper  chrome  because 
of  the  slave-labor  wages  Union  Carbide 
pays  in  Rhodesia.  While  Union  Carbide 
expands  its  "Rhomet”  subsidiary  in 
Rhodesia,  a domestic  chrome  producer 
called  Foote  Minerals  has  closed  its  plant 
in  Ohio,  citing  cheap  foreign  imports. 

U.S.  companies  not  protected  by  the 
Byrd  Amendment  have  evaded  sanctions 
by  various  accounting  techniques  and 
tricks.  Secret  company  documents 
recently  come  to  light  reveal  that  Mobil  Oil 
has  supplied  Rhodesia’s  oil  needs  for  years 
through  its  South  African  subsidiary, 
concealing  this  support  for  the  white 
government  through  dummy  corporations 
and  fake  invoices. 

An  active  stance  in  favor  of  the  sanc- 
tions has  been  taken  by  some  unions.  Both 
East  Coast  and  West  Coast  longshoremen 


picketeers  will  have  to  list  about  50  brand 
names  on  the  signs  and  leaflets.  This  ain’t 
easy.  And  given  Stevens’  1976  profits  of  the 
second  quarter  (above  519  per  cent  last 
year’s),  the  company’s  got  big  bucks  to 
fight  the  boycott.  And  government  fines 
haven’t  stopped  Stevens  yet:  since  1%5 
they’ve  had  to  pay  millions  in  fines!  Plus, 
low  priced  foreign  goods  undermine 
American  workers’  “the  buck  stops  here” 
fight:  the  buck  just  takes  overseas  flight! 
Recently,  the  ACTWU  in  Pittsburgh  held  a 
demonstration  calling  for  an  end  to  our 
taxes  support  of  the  police  state  in  South 
Korea  and  its  sweatshops-child  labor.  It  is 
true  that  each  time  we  buy  a Korean  (or 
Taiwanese)  garment  we  support  sweat 
shop  conditions. 

So  What  Can  We  Do? 

First,  we  need  to  form  local  boycott 
committees  to  help  buoy  the  boycott  ef- 
forts. The  New  American  Movement(NAM) 
can  be  contacted  at  49-South  Prospect  St. 
in  Amherst  (256-6019)  for  those  interested 
in  working  with  a boycott  committee. 

But,  the  main  task  is  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  conditions  at  Stevens  and 
why  they  should  (and  how  to)  boycott 
Stevens’  products.  We  need  to  be 
leafleting^  shopping  centers,  the 
University,  and  everywhere  we  can  reach 


have  passed  resolutions  against  handling 
Rhodesian  cargoes.  Though  the  resolutions 
have  been  ignored  in  some,  ports  facing 
high  unemployment  on  the  docks,  several 
shipments  of  Rhodesian  chrome  have  in 
fact  been  turned  back  because  dockers  in  a 
series  of  cities  refused  to  unload  them. 
Black  longshoremen  have  been  par- 
dculariy  active  in  the  boycott  effort. 

Cooling  Off,  Kbslnger-Style 

The  U.S.  fears  the  victory  of 
revolutionary  movements  that  would  lay 
hands  on  the  wealth  of  white  settlers  and 
foreign  corporations.  Kissinger’s  view  is 
that  “these  armed  struggles”  hold  “the 
probability  of  the  radicalization  of  the 
whole  continent  of  Africa." 

Therefore,  while  staunchly  protesting 
the  UN  demand  that  South  Africa  leave 
Namibia,  the  U.S.  is  seeking  some  form  of 
Namibian  independence  under  a puppet 
African  government  not  dominated  by 
SWAPO.  In  Rhodesia,  both  the  U.S.  and 
South  Africa  have  begun  to  see  the  all- 
white  regime  as  doomed,  and  therefore 
dispensable. 

Kissinger’s  formula  for  Rhodesia  - 
majority  rule  and  protection  of  minority 
rights  - would  leave  untouched  the  wealth 
that  the  white  investors  have  stolen,  while 
installing  an  African  government  that  he 
hopes  could  more  effectively  put  down  the 
liberation  movements.  His  much- 
advertised  plan  to  raise  $2  billion  to  re- 
imburse white  settlers  who  flee  the  country 
diverts  attention  from  the  real  issue  of 
what  happens  to  the  wealth  that  remains  in 
the  country. 

As  usual,  Kissinger’s  schemes  get  all  the 
headlines,  whether  they  have  any 
possibility  of  “success"  or  not.  The 
question  Kissinger  does  not  answer  is  one 
posed  recently  by  President  Julius  Nyerere 
of  Tanzania; 

“The  American  government  has  said 
that  the  U.S.A.  is  on  the  side  of  freedom 
from  racial  domination  and  colonialism  in 
southern  Africa.  Why  cannot  the 
American  government  also  say  that  if  a 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  is  impossible 
because  of  the  intransigence  of  the  racists, 
then  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  fight 
for  freedom?" 

Sources:  Courtney  & Davis,  Namibia;  U.S. 
Corporate  Involvement,  available  from 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  305  E.  46 
St.,  NY  10017;  J.  Sprack,  Rhodesia;  South 
Africa’s  Sixth  Province;  hearings,  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  House  of 
Representatives,  1973-74;  Boston  Globe,  9- 
12-76;  NY  Times,  9-15-76.  For  more  info; 
Southern  Africa  Solidarity  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  101,  Boston,  Ma.  02123. 

WILIMINGTON  10 
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this  lie.” 

Shortly  afterwards.  Hall  contacted  a 
defense  attorney  for  the  10,  James  E. 
Ferguson,  and  in  a sworn  intersiew  said 
that  the  state  prosecution  eind  a 
federal  agent  with  the  Alcolhol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  William  Walden  assisted  him 
in  fabricating  his  entire  testimony.  Hall 
said  that  he  never  saw  any  of  the  ten 
engaging  in  any  of  the  acts  for  which  they 
were  convicted. 


people.  We  need  to  be  talking,  to  our 
friends  about  the  boycott.  We  can  seek 
endorsements  from  local  Unions, 
organizations  and  other  groups  to  get 
resolutions  of  support.  We  need  to  be 
fundraising  to  print  leaflets,  etc.  Financial 
contributions  to  the  organizing  drive  or 
directly  to  the  Roanoke  Rapids  local  are 
very  important.  If  you  can  contribute 
financially,  contact  the  NAM  boycott 
committee. 

We  need  to  be  publishing  boycott  in- 
formation everywhere  (newspapers,  local 
newsletters,  radio,  etc.) 

We  can  even  organize  a delegation  to  go 
visit  the  Stevens’s  workers  and  organizers 
to  help  out  and  carry  back  ideas. 

If  Stevens’  can  be  harnessed  by  Union 
contract,  the  South  will  open  up  to  a Union 
movement  similar  to  that  of  the  30’s  in  the 
North.  And,  organizing  in  the  South  is 
crucial  for  the  job  security  and  living 
standard  of  the  entire  country.. .especially 
us  northerners.  We  are  all  part  of  the  same 
economy,  the  same  struggle  for  a decent 
living  and  human  dignity.. .and  anyone 
who’s  worked  in  American  society,  es- 
pecially the  factory  system,  knows  how 
hard  that  struggle  is...  and  how  we  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get! 


GENOCIDE 
Cont’d.  from  P.  17 

Coordinadog  Resistance 
The  Native  peoples  of  Latin  American 
have  a heroic  tradition  of  resistance. 
Armed  insurrections  by  Indians  were 
constant  during  the  colonial  period  and 
have  continued  through  the  present.  Often, 
however,  these  insurrections  were 
localized  and  weakened  by  their  isolation 
from  each  other. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  up- 
surge of  coordinated  activity  by  native 
Latin  Americans  and  groups  supporting 
Indian  rights.  In  1971,  eleven  prominent 
anthropologists,  mainly  from  Latin 
America,  produced  the  important 
Declaration  of  Barbados,  which  asserted; 

“The  Indian  of  America  remains 
dominated  by  a colonial  situation  which 
originated  with  the  conquest.  Colonial 
domination  of  the  indigenous  groups  is  a 
reflection  of  Latin  America’s  dependence 
upon  the  imperialist  metropolitan  powers. 
The  several  nations  are  in  the  dual  role  of 
exploited  and  exploiter." 


On  “Columbus  Day,”  1974,  in  San 
Bemadino,  Paraguay,  the  First  American 
Indian  Parliament  of  the  southern  cone 
was  convened  with  32  Indian  leaders  from 
Paraguay.  Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil  and 
Venezuela.  During  October  1974  an  im- 
portant congress  took  place  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  commemorating  the  500th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Father  Bartholome 
de  Las  Casas,  a crusader  for  Indian  rights. 
It  was  attended  by  1500  Indian  delegates 
and  observers.  In  1975  the  First  National 
Conference  of  Indigenous  People  in 
Mexico  brought  together  74  different 
tribes.  Colombia  has  also  been  the  site  of 
some  of  the  most  active  organizing  by 
indigenous  peoples. 


In  November  1974  the  U.S.-based  group 
Indigena  held  an  important  conference  at 
the  Brookings  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  advocating  self-determination  of  the 
Brazilian  Indians.  The  organization 
declared,  “We  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
Brazilian  Indian  peoples  to  organize  into 
tribal,  regional  and  national  federations,  as 
a means  of  collective  protection  against 
the  explotation  and  oppression  of  the 
larger  society  in  which  they  are  being 
forced  to  live.” 


In  October  1975  the  first  International 
Conference  of  Indigenous  People  was  held 
on  an  Indian  reserve  in  British  Colombia, 
Canada,  attended  by  delegates  from  19 
countries.  Among  the  conference’s  most 
interesting  documents  was  from  the 
CoUasuyo  delegation  from  Bolivia,  who 
define  their  situation  as  follows;  “Without 
a doubt  the  Indian  people  constitute  the 
great  majority  in  Bolivia.  Our  goal  is  to 
form  the  Indian  nation  which  would  unite 
three  main  groups;  the  farmers,  miners  and 
textile  workers.  We  must  work  together  for 
the  cause  of  our  liberation.” 


November  1976 
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generating  plants.  Profits  in  the  industry 
are  tied  to  capital  investment,  con- 
sequently, capital  intensive  generation  of 
more  power  generates  the  greatest  profits. 

Electric  utilities  are  in  business  to 
generate  profits.  The  government  agencies 
responsible  for  the  regulation  of  nuclear 
power  exist  in  symbiotic  relationship  to  the 
utility  companies.  The  government  is 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  nuclear  power 
not  regulation.  The  fraudulent  studies  and 
propaganda  put  forth  by  these  proponents 
of  nuclear  power  are  an  attempt  to  sell  the 
public.  Hopefully,  the  teach-in  and  other 
efforts  can  serve  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
real  facts. 


AEG  Cont’d.  from  P.  10 

Manager  1953-55;  afterwards  he  was 
chairman  of  Westinghouse  International 
Power  Co.,  a director  of  Detroit  Edison 
Co.,  and  others. 

Robert  E.  Hollingsworth,  AEC  General 
Manager  1964-74,  is  now  working  for 
Bechtel  Corp.  Bechtel  is  at  the  head  of  the 
industrial  combine  that  is  trying  to  take 
over  the  uranium  enrichment  plants,  with 
an  $8  billion  government  guarantee  to 
protect  their  private  investment  (see  box). 

There  are  many  other  examples  of 
members  of  the  Commission  who  came 
directly  from  companies  in  the  nuclear 
power  business  or  who  ended  up  on  those 
companies’  payrolls  after  leaving  the  AEC.’ 


RAP  BROWN  Cont’d. 
from  P.  28 


the  1968  federal  firearms  conviction  if  the 
appeals  challenge  against  it  in  Louisiana 
had  not  been  successful. 

“I’m  tremendously  excited,"  said  at- 
torney William  Kunstler  about  the  court’s 
ruling  on  Brown.  “However,  the  per- 
secution of  this  man  has  ripped  his  family 
apart,  contributed  to  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  (his  wife)  Lynn  Brown’s 
mother  and  father,  kept  him  in  jail  for  five 
years  and  deprived  the  blaclt  people  of  one 
of  their  most  dedicated  and  capable 
leadeis..JIe  is  a classic  case  of  political 
persecution.” 


AMY  and  the  CLOUD  BASKET 


Who  piled  the  most  clouds  in  a basket  that  day? 

I can't  say  it  was  Amy,  but  what  I can  say 
Is  she  did  very  well,  for  a girl  who  was  first 
At  tilling  a basket.  She  wasn’t  the  worst. 

She  was  tired  when  they  finished  uncovering  the  sun. 
But  she  felt  really  proud  of  what  she  had  done. 


Coming  back  down  the  mountain,  an  old  man  confided, 
“Fve  wanted  a spoon,  but  I never  have  tried  it. 

I wish  that  I had.  Do  ydu  think  that  I could?” 

"Of  course!”  Amy  cried.  “What’s  more  you’ll  be  good  I 
I’ll  help  you.  It’s  simple,  and  really  it’s  fun.  _ 

I’ll  use  one  this  evening  to  cover  the  sun.” 


And  she  did,  and  he  did.  Others  did,  too; 

Some  women  used  baskets.  And  when  they  were  through, 
They  met  in  the  Square  and  looked  up  at  the  sky 
To  study  the  moon.  A woman  said,  “My! 

It  looks  just  the  same.  And  a basket  is  grand! 

Three  cheers  for  Amy!”  The  village  clapped  hands. 


“Where  is  she?”  they  cried.  They  looked  high  and  low. 
Searching  the  places  a small  girl  would  go. 

The  old  man  discovered  her  down  in  the  shed 
Snuggled  up  happily  sleeping  with  Fred. 


Now  they  do  what  they  like  in  that  peaceful,  high  town. 
Early  each  morning  when  it’s  time  to  go  down 
To  meet  in  the  Square,  they  choose  basket  or  spoon 
Because  of  the  small  but  wise  Amy  McLune. 


(Continued  from  P.  7) 
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which  would  include  a variety  oi'^iocai 
organizations  and  individuals.  This  mass 
membership  would  come  together  at  least 
twice  a year  to  vote  on  long-term 
programs,  additional  points  of  unity,  the 
political  direction  of  the  organization,  and 
other  areas  which  directly  affect  the 
structure  and-or  the  direction  of  the 
organization. 

From  the  mass  membership  would  come 
a steering  committee  which  would  be 
composed  of  designated  representatives 
from  each  organization  and  caucus.  This 
committee  would  rotate  systemically  in 
order  to  assure  that  a large  amount  of 
people  could  learn  from  such  an  ex- 
perience as  well  as  making  sure  that  the 
work  load  will  get  equally  distributed.  The 
steering  committee  would  be  responsible 
for  day-do-day  administrative  decisions, 
decide  and  implement  short-term  actions, 
set  up  a study  plan,  and  other  tasks 
outlined  by  the  proposal  such  as  writing  a 
document  of  purpose,  setting  up  standing 
committees  to  do  outreach  and  fund- 
raising, and  discussing  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  organization  should 
remain  a coalition  or  move  towards 
becoming  an  alliance.  An  immediate  task 
of  the  steering  committee  is  to  decide  on 
action  proposals  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Interim  Coordinating  Committee. 
These  proposals  include  such  actions  as 
coordinating  a program  which  would  place 
pressure  on  Smith  College  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  community  in  the  form  of  funds 
towards  adequate  day  care  in  the  area,  a 
demonstration  in  New  York  on  Nov.  13th 
in  support  of  the  Five  Nationalist  Puerto 
Rican  prisoners,  and  other  actions  which 

Alianza  del  4 de  Julio, 
de  P.  10 

miembros  que  pueden  incluir  una  variedad 
de  organizaciones  locales  y tambien  in- 
dividuos.  Estos  miembros  en  masa  podrian 
unirse  por  lo  menos,  dos  veces  al  ano  pau'a 
votar  por  programas  a largo  plazo,  puntos 
adicionales  de  unidad,  y otras  areas  que 
afectan  la  estructura  y la  direccion  de  la 
organ  izacion. 

Desde  los  miembros  en  masa  vendra  un 
Comite  Timon  el  cual  sera  compuesto  de 
representantes  asignados  desde  cada 
organizacion  y “caucuces”.  Este  comite 
podra  tumarse  sistematicamente  para 
asegurar  que  la  demas  gente  podran 
aprender  de  la  experen'eia  y tambien 
asegurar  qus  la  carga  del  trabajo  fuese 
distribuida  igualmente.  El  Comite  Timon 
sera  responsable  de  deciones  ad- 
ministrativas  de  dia  a dia,  decidir  e in- 
strumentar  acciones  a corto  plazo, 
comenzar  un  plan  de  estudio  y otras  tareas 
delineadas  por  ia  propuesta  tal  como 
escribiendo  un  documento  de  proposito, 
poniendo  un  Comite  de  Posicion  para 
hacer  trabajo  de  proselitismo  y obtener 
recursos  a fondos  y discutiendo  la  cuestion 
de  si  la  organizacion  debe  permanecer  una 
coalicion  o moverse  hasta  ser  una  alianza. 
Una  tarea  inmediato  del  Comite  Timon  es 
decidir  si  los  acciones  de  pre^ositos  que 
fueron  sometidos  al  Comite  Interino.  Estos 
propositos  incluyen  acciones  tales  como 
coordinacion  de  un  programa  que  pondra 
presion  sobre  Smith  College  que  sea 
responsable  a la  comunidad  en  formo  de 
fondos  para  suficiente  cuido  del  ninos  en 
el  area,  una  demonstracion  en  Nueva  York 
el  13  de  noviembre  para  el  apoyo  de  los 
cinco  presos  Puertoriquenos  National istas, 
y otras  acciones  que  corresponden 
directamente  a los  establecamientos  y 
tiradas  que  todos  afrontamos  en  este  valle. 


would  directly  correspond  to  the  concerns 
and  issues  all  of  us  are  faced  with  in  the 
valley. 

During  the  mobilization  for  Philly,  the 
Women's  Caucus  of  the  Coalition  was 
instrumental  in  formulating  women’s  issues 
and  beginning  a dialogue  about  women’s 
leadership  and  spokeswomen.  The  Caucus 
will  continue  to  be  a part  of  the 
organization  with  the  initial  and  explicit 
purpose  of  assuring  that  the  organization 
become  and  remain  responsive  the 
women’s  needs  and  putting  forth  a feminist 
jjerspective  in  all  areas  of  the  organization. 
Currently  the  Women’s  Caucus  is  working 
on  a document  which  will  become  part  of  a 
set  of  working  papers  which  will  be  used 
for  a National  Conference  to  be  held  in  late 
January  or  early  February  as  well  as  doing 
continual  evaluation  and  outreach  into  the 
women’s  communities.  All  interested 
women  are  encouraged  to  find  out  more 
about  the  Caucus. 

For  a more  complete  description  of  the 
organization  and  a copy  of  the  document 
which  institutes  its  structure,  people  can 
contact  a representative  at  the  Community 
Storefront,  located  at  21  Market  Street  in 
Northampton  during  the  week.  Input, 
specifically  from  tenants  groups,  unions, 
students,  and  Third  World  organizations, 
is  needed  as  the  organization  is  committed 
to  fully  reflecting  the  needs  and  directions 
of  a large  diversity  of  people  in  the  valley. 

Now  that  the  long  period  of  time  needed  i 
to  develop  a structure  for  f>eople  to  plug 
into  is  completed,  everyone  is  anxious  to 
begin  growing  and  acting. 

The  struggle  continues.. .We  shall  win! 

La  lucha  coninua  ...  VENCEREMOS! 


Durante  la  mobilicacion  en  Filadeltia, 
las  “caucuces”  de  mujeres  de  la  coalicion 
fue  muy  instrumento  en  formular  temas  de 
mujeres  y empezar  un  dialogo  de  mujeres 
lideres  y sus  portauoces.  El  “caucuces” 
continuara  siendo  parte  de  la  organizacion 
con  el  proposito  inicial  y explicito  de 
assegurar  que  la  organizacion  se  convierta 
y se  mantenga  al  tanto  de  las  necessidades 
de  las  mujeres,  en  poner  delante  una 
perspectiva  feminsta  en  todas  areas  de  la 
organizacion.  Actualmente  “caucuces”  de 
mujeres  estan  trabajando  en  documento 
que  va  hacer  parte  de  un  asunto  de  papelos 
de  trabajo  que  a ser  usado  para  una 
conferencia  nacional  a fines  de  enero  o 
temprano  en  febrero,  tambien  haciendo 
evajuciones  continuadas  y alcancias  en  las 
comunidades  de  mujeres.  Todas  las 
mujeres  interesadas  estan  exhortadas  a 
averiguar  mas  sobre  los  “caucuses”. 

Para  una  descripcion  mas  completa  de  la 
organizacion  y una  copia  de  el  documento 
que  establece  su  estructura  pueden 
ponerse  en  contacto  con  un  representante 
de  la  “Community  Storefront”,  localizado 
en  el  21  de  la  calle  Market  en  North- 
ampton, durante  la  semana. 

Reacciones  y criticas  de  groupos  de 
inquilinos,  uniones,  estudiantes  y 
organizaciones  de  tercer  mundo,  son 
necesario  porque  la  organizacion  esta 
comprometida  con  reflejar  completamente 
las  necessidades  y direcciones  de  gran 
parte  de  la  diversidad  de  personas  en  el 
valle. 

Ahora  que  el  tiempo  necessidado  para 
desarrolar  la  estructura  esta  completo, 
estamos  aniosos  para  comenzar  a crecer  y 
a actuar. 

La  lucha  continua  ...  Venceremos! 
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BROWNSHIRTS  OF  TOE  SEVENTIES  p.  7 
NEW  SOLIDARITY  JULY  20,  1976 
ROCKY  AND  HIS  INSTITUTE,  ETC. 

DAILY  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE  JUNE  22,  1976 

BROWNSHIRTS  p.  16 

NEW  SOLIDARITY  APRIL  9-13,  1973 

WASHINGTON  POST  FEB.  17,  1974 

BROWNSHIRTS  p.  13 

NEW  UNITY  JUNE  1973 

NEW  UNITY  NOVEMBER  1975 

UBERATION  NEWS  SERVICE  (LNS)  p.  12 

BROWNSHIRTS  p.  8 

LNS  p.  10 

HOW  THE  INTERNA'nONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANE  WILL  WORK  (NCLC 
PAMPHLET;  pp.  38-39 
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c.ampus  and  in  the  Pioneer  Valley). 

CO-OPS 

Union  Stereo  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project.  U.M.,  545-2415 
Student  Automotive  Workshop,  C.C. 
Garage  Level  1,  U.M. 

University  Federal  Student  Credit  Union, 
166  C.C,  U.M.  545-1994. 

Motorcycle  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.  545-2415  (moving  to  413 
S.U<-on  Sept.  15th) 

People’s  Market,  Student  Union,  U.M., 
545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-Op,  24  Churchill  St., 
Amherst  256-0333. 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-Op,  23  N.  Pleasant 
St.,  in  rear,  Amherst. 

Belchertown  Food  Co-Op,  c-o  Joanne 
Qad,  323-4513,  454  Federal  St. 

Spurk  Bookstore,  King  St.,  Northampton 
(above  Calvin  Theater.)  Open  11-5  daily. 
Auto  Repair  Co-op,  30  Maple  St., 
Florence,  (c-o  Sonja,  253-7876) 

Bicycle  Repair  Co-Op,  51  So.  Prospect  St., 
Amherst,  256-6852. 

Amhent  Film  Co-Op,  Box  775,  Amherst 
Women’s  FOm  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
Franklln-Hampshire  Community  Land 
Trust,  586  West  St.,  Amherst,  253-5385 
(information). 

Moonrollers  Print  Collective,  Nor- 
thampton, for  print  orders  or  info.,  call 
Nancy  at  584-1299. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION 
Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ),  306  Student  Union  Building, 
UMass.  Amherst  545-0618. 

Alternative  Energy  Coalition,  31  Federal 
St.,  Greenfield,  773-5580. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Womens  Union,  200  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-201 1 . 

Mass.  PIRG,  233  W.  Pleasant  Street, 

Amherst,  Ma.  256-6434,  or 

Mass  PIRG  OBIce,  Rm.  114  Campus  Ct., 

UMass-Amherst. 

THIRD  WORLD 

Dance  Theater,  545-0945. 

Black  Repetory  Theater,  545-1304. 

Black  Cultural  Center,  New  Africa  House, 
545-0794. 

Afro-American  Studies  Dept.,  New  Africa 
House,  545-2751. 

Hispanic  Center,  80  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-1597  or  586-1697. 

Center  for  Racial  Understanding,  K.  Hale, 
Moore  House,  545-0472. 

Malcolm  X Center,  Berkshire  Commons, 
Southwest  Coll. 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House,  Black 
News  Service,  Collegian  545-0100. 
U.S.-China  People’s  Friendship  Assoc., 
Frances  Crowe,  584-8975. 

New  World  Day  School  (daycare) 
MacKimmie  House. 

Ahora,  428  Student  Union,  545-2479, 
UMass. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

Nativ 

Native  Amer.  Solidarity  Comm.  Rm.  216, 
Student  Union,  U-M,  545-2145. 
Asian-American  Student  Association  219 

New  Africa  House.  546-8750. 


W.Mass.  Native  American  Group,  21 

Market  St.,  Northampton,  586-4237. 

WOMEN 

Everywomen’s  Center  Goodell  Hall,  545- 
0883,  UMass,  Amherst. 

Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton  586-2011,  586-2025. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Women’s  Union  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force,  Goodell,  586- 
0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

MEN 

Southwest  Men’s  Center,  Office  No.  4, 
J.F.K.,  Southwest,  U.Mass.  546-4579. 

GAY  PEOPLE  , 

People’s  Gay  ADIance,  413  B Student 
Union,  545-0154. 

U.  Mass.  Lesbian  Union,  413C  Student 
Union  (moving  to  923  Campus  Center  on 
Sept.  15th),  545-3438. 

Eveiywomen’s  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 
Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main, 
Northampton,  586-201 1. 

Gay  Teens,  c-o  P.G.A.  (Renee)  545-0145. 
Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  P.O.  Box  752, 
Springheld. 

“Gaybreak”,  c-o  WMUA  (Demian),  545- 
2876. 

VETERANS 

Room  to  Move,  Vets  Team,  Lower  Level 
Student  Union,  545-0400. 

Veterans’  Coalition  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, 411  Student  Union,  545-0712.  545- 
3655.  UMass,  Amherst. 

Veterans’  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore,  545- 

TENANTS 

.University  of  Massachusetts  Tenants 
Assoc.  (UMTA)  545-l%9. 

SmaD  Claims  Court,  District  Courthouse, 
Northampton  586-7400. 

Legal  Services  Office,  922  C.C.,  545-1995. 
Off-Campus  Housing  Ofc.,  Munson  Hall, 
545-0865. 

Northampton  Tenants  Union,  for  info  and- 
or  meeting  times,  call  586-1024,  or  Peter  at 
584-6863. 

Amhent  Tenant  Association,  24  Churchill. 
St.  Amherst  256-8403. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Student  Senate  Transit  Service,  545-0056. 
Ridcboard,  Student  Union  Bid.  (behind 
Candycounter) 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  The  People's  Listener, 
(617)  536-8000. 

MEDIA 

Grassroots,  Campus  Center,  Lower  Level, 
U.Mass. 

County  Voice,  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton. 

Collegian,  Campus  Center,  Lower  Level, 
U.Mass. 

Black  News  Service,  545-35(X). 

Progressive  News  Service,  411  Student 
Union  545-0712. 

WMUA,  42  Marston  Hall,  545-2876. 

Black  Mass  Communications,  415  Student 
Union,  545-0105. 

Gaybreak,  c-o  WMUA,  545-2876. 

Sunday  News  Collective,  Jose  Tolson, 
WMUA,  545-2876. 

Women’s  Media  Project,  Robin  Jacobson, 
WMUA  545-2876 
DRUM  New  Africa  House,  545-0794. 
Spectrum,  407  Student  Union,  545-2023. 
Chomo-Uri,  Everywomen’s  Center, 
GoodeU,  545-0883. 

Out  Front  Commuter  Lounge,  Student 
Union,  545-2145. 

Moonrollers  Print  Collective,  Nor- 
thampton for  print  orders  or  info.,  call 
Nancy  at  584-1299. 

New  Unity,  Box  891,  Springfield,  Ma. 
01101. 

COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
Amherst  Community  Resource  Center, 
Wednesday  10-4:00,  253-2591  (counseling.) 
People  for  Economic  Survival,  21  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-4237 
Student  Organizing  Project,  426  Student 
Union,  545-2415. 

Employed-Unemployed  Council,  21 
Market  St.,  Northampton,  586-4237. 
Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst.  549-3968. 

Peace  Education  Center,  AFSC,  3 

Langworthy  Rd.,  Northampton,  584-8975, 
info,  on  military  spending,  non-violent 
social  change,  etc. 


WE  NEED  SUPPORT 

OUTFRONT  is  our  newspaper,  all  of  us  (except  the  "bosses”).  That  means  that  it  is 
everybody’s  responsibility  that  the  paper  comes  out  every  month,  that  it  is  productive  and 
meaningful,  etc.  Volunteers  are  needed  in  all  phases  of  the  operation:  research,  writing, 
editing,  proofing,  graphics,  photography,  layout,  and  distribution.  You  are  invited  to  join 
us  in  making  this  a progressive  force  and  "voice  of  the  community.”  OUTFRONT 
Collective  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  the  month  at  the  Nor- 
thampton Community  Storefront,  21  Market  St.  N’Hamp.  and  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  at  the  Campus  Ct.  (check  listing)  in  Amherst.  Or  just  give  us  a call  at  545-0059. 


Northampton  Tenants  Union,  for  info  and- 
or  meeting  times,  call  586-1024,  or  Peter  at 

584-6863.  . . . 

Amherst  Tenant  Association 
24  Churchill  St. 
Amherst,  256-8403 
Childcare  In  Crisis  Committee  (CCC),  584- 
47%. 

Cultural  Workers,  P.O.  Box  302,  N. 
Amherst,  256-6019. 

Community  Union  Party,  31  Federal  St., 
Greenfield,  773-5580. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 
Community  Heahh  Project,  pap  smears, 
VD  and  pregnancy  tests,  walk-in  basis, 
Tues.  7-9  P.M.  48  Maple  St.,  Florence  584- 
2507. 

Women  and  Alcohol,  A.P.P.,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620.  Rap  group  - 
Women  only.  Call  or  walk  in. 

UMass  Rape  GIsIs  line  KCOPS  (5-2677) 
on  campus  (UMass  PD) 

Family  Planning  Council  Of  Western 
Mass.,  birth  control  info,  pap  smears, 
problem  pregnancy  counseling,  and  more 
at  sites  throughout  the  area.  Fees:  sliding 
scale.  586-2539. 

LABOR  ORGANIZING 
Union  of  Student  Employees,  UMass,  586- 
3924. 

Graduate  Student  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335,  N.  Amherst. 

West.  Mass.  Strike  Si^port  Committee, 

584-3862. 

United  Farm  Workers,  545-0712. 

. SOQAL  SERVICES 

Food  Stamp  Office,  Mimson  Hall,  545- 
0865. 

Public  Welfare  Office,  Bridge  St.,  Nor- 
thampton 586-3600. 

Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  80  Main 
St.,  Northampton,  584-6863. 

AlcohoUc  Prevention  Program,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620  or  586-1569. 
Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst. 

Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  Pleasant  St., 
Northampton  584-4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance) 

CHILD  CARE 

Amherst  Day  School,  Amherst  College, 
253-5259  or  542-2000.  Mon.-Thurs.  8:45 
a.m.  - 11:15  a.m.  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees: 
$530  school  year. 

Amherst  Montessori  School,  740  Main  St., 
253-5916.  Mon.-Fri.  9:00  a.m.  ’ 12:00  p.m. 
Ages;  2'/i-6.  Fees:  $800  yr.  $4  a day. 
Amherst  Nursery  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten, Henry  Street,  549-1126,  Mon.- 
Fri.  7:30  AM-5:30  PM.  Ages:  2 years  8 
months  - 6 years,  Fees:  Day  care  $75-150- 
mo;  Pre-School  & Kindergarten  $40-75- 
mo. 

Child  Study  Nursery  School,  Amherst 
Regional  High  School,  549-3710,  Tu-Fri. 
8:45-11  AM  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees:  $100- 
school  year. 

The  Common  School,  521  S.  Pleasant 
Street.  253-7913.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11:30. 
Also  hay  elem.  school.  Ages:  3-5,  Fees: 
Approx.  $580-sch.  yr. 

First  Congregational  Church  Pre-School, 

165  Main  Street,  256-8442,  Mon.-Fri.  9- 
11:45,  Ages:  2%-5,  Fees:  $440-sch.  yr. 
daily;  $330-3  day-wk. 

Grass  Roots  Cooperative  School,  434  No. 
Pleasant  Street,  549-0793,  Mon.-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30,  Ages:  2%-5,  Fees:  $120-sem.  coop, 
$150-sem.  non-coop.  Priority  to  UMass 
people. 

Human  Development  Laboratory  School 

Skinner  HaU,  UMass.  545-2403,  9-11:30,  1- 
3:30,  2,3,  or  4 day-wk.  Ages:  2,3,  & 4,  Fees: 
$250-sch.  yr. 

Infant  Care  Experiential  Center,  J-15  North 
Village.  UMass.,  545-0564  Mon.-Fri.  8-4, 
Ages:  3-30  mos.  Fees:  $180-sem.  coop, 
$200-sem.  non-coop.  Open  to  Five  College 
people. 

Infant -Toddler  Playgroup,  Skinner  Hall, 
UMass.  545-2403,  665-2885,  9:30-11  Days 
vary  by  developmental  level.  Ages:  Up  to  2 
years.  Fees:  $10-sem.  Priority  to  UMass 
student  families. 

Living  and  Learning  School,  611 

Belchertown  Road,  253-2517  Mon.-Fri.; 
253-3251  Sat. -Sun.  Mon-Fri.  7:30-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:2-6.  Fees:  wide  range. 

New  Worid  Day  School,  J-13  and  14  North 
VUlage,  549-1513.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-4:00. 
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University  Day  School,  Bowditch  Lodge 
UMass.  545-2466.  Mon.-Fri,  8:30-12:30.  1-5 
Ages:  2V4-6.  Fees:  $150-'/:  day-sem 
Priority  to  UMass  people. 

Wonderhaven,  433  S.  Pleasant  Street,  256 
8156,  Mon.-Fri.  9-12.  Ages:  3-5.  Fees:  $850 
sch.  yr.  porrated  pt.  time 


village,  UMass.  549-6958.  Mon.-Fri  8 30 
12:^  and  2-5.  Ages:  2'/2-5.  Fees:  $130-sem 
AM,  $120-sem.  PM.  Priority  to  Five 
College  people. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Cloverdale  Parent  Cooperative  Nursery 
School,  130  Pine  Street,  586-2224,  268- 
3292,  584-1672.  Mon-Fri.  8:45-11:45.  Ages: 
3-5.  Fees:  $425-sem.  pro-rated  pt.  time. 
College  Church  Preschool  and  Kin- 
dergarten, 58  Pomeroy  Terrace,  586-4446, 
Mon.-Fri.  9-3.  Also  AM  and  PM  sessions. 


Ages:  2'/j-6.  Fees:  $28.80-$126  mo. 
Hampshire  Community  Action  Com- 
mission Day  Care  Centers,  45  Gothic 
Street,  584-4434,  Mon.-Fri.  7-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:  2V*-5.  Fees:  $24.25-36.50-wk. 
Head  Start,  45  Gothic  Street,  586-1399, 
Tues.-Fri.  8-12:30.  Ages:  4 yr.  olds.  Fees: 


Free 


Saturday  Drop-In  Center,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  545-2466,  774-5180.  Saturdays, 
8:30-4:30.  Ages:  2V*-8.  Fees:  $.70-hr-one 
child,  $1.25  two  children,  $1.50  three 
children  from  same  home. 

Hill  Institute  Kindergarten,  83  Pine  Street, 
584-1725,  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11 :30.  Ages:  5 yrs. 
old  by  Jan.  1.  Fees:  Free. 

Smith  College  Campus  School,  Gill  HaO, 
Fort  Hill,  Smith  College,  584-2700,  ext.  266. 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11:15.  Also  has  elem. 
school. 

Ages:  3-5. 


Fees:  $550-sch.  yr. 

Meadowlark,  283  Prospect  Street,  586- 
1497.  Mon.-Fri.  7:30-5:30.  Ages:  3-7.  Fees: 
$60- 125-mo. 

Munroe  Hal  Child  Development  Center, 

40  Monroe  Street,  584-7828.  Mon.-Fri. 
7:30-5:30  year  round.  Ages:  2'/3-8.  Fees: 
$4.50-7  day. 

Smith  Child  Care  Center,  St.  John’s 
Piurch,  Elm  Street.  584-2487,  584-6020, 
527-5795.  Mon.-Fri.  8-5.  Ages:  l'/:-5.  Fees: 
Approx.  $l-hr. 

Tiny  Tot  Nursery  School,  337  Elm  Street, 
584-2228,  Contact  Mrs.  Whalen. 

Smith  Vocational  Laboratory  PZeschool, 

80  Locust  Street,  584-6182.  M,  Tu,  Th.,  F. 
9-12:30;  W.  9-11. 

Ages:  3 yrs.  7 mos.  Fees:  $100-sch.  yr.  ^ 
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Court  Injunction  Obtained 


Against  Colonial  Vill.  Tenants 

Early  this  fall,  the  Colonial  Village  Tenants  Union  decided  to  begin  a rent  withholding 
action,  after  giving  the  management  ample  time  to  make  necessary  and  needed  repairs  on 
the  complex.  The  managemgnt  responded  to  the  tenants  by  securing  an  injunction  which 
stopped  the  rent  withholding  action.  During  the  month  of  November  there  was  a special 
inspection  done  by  the  Amherst  Landlord-Tenant  Relations  Committee,  Kamins,  the 
owner  of  the  property,  and  a lawyer  representing  the  tenants.  All  groups  involved  are  now 
aware  of  the  deplorable  conditions  which  exist  at  Colonial  Village.  The  tenants  are  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  with  the  management.  These  sessions  will  be  mediated  by  the 
Amherst  Landlord-Tenant  Relations  Committee.  The  tenants  at  Colonial  Village  are 
standing  unified  and  strong,  and  will  remain  strong  in  their  opposition  to  unjust  rent 
increeises  and  poor  living  conditions. 

HCAC  Day,  Care 
Action  Continues 


Amnesty 
International 
Indo  China 
Campaign 

Amnesty  International  is  an  in- 
dependent, non-partisan,  membership 
based  human  rights  movement  that  works 
to  secure  the  release  and  better  the 
conditions  of  Prisoners  of  Conscience — 
those  who  are  imprisoned  because  of  their 
ethnic  origin,  religious  or  political  beliefs 
provided  they  have  not  used  or  advocated 
violence.  Founded  in  1961,  Amnesty  In- 
ternational has  through  letter  writing  and 
publicity  campaigns,  aided  in  securing  the 
release  of  over  8,500  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. 


During  November  and  December, 
Amnesty  International  will  be  working  to 
draw  public  attention  to  this  issue. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  Amnesty 
members  will  be  writing  to  Indonesian 
authorities  and  others  responsible. 
American  officials  will  be  contacted. 
Representations  to  international 
organizations  will  be  made.  Conversations 
with  executives  of  corporations  with 
operations  based  in  Indonesia  will  be  held. 
Other  sections  of  Amnesty  International 
will  be  organizing  similar  activities. 


Although  the  day  care  crisis  is  not  en- 
tirely resolved,  it  looks  like  the  program 
will  survive  for  a while. 

In  early  Nov.  the  H.C.A.C.  board  of 
directors,  and  sponsors  of  Hampshire 
County  Day  care  voted  on  the  following: 

1. )  Bring  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  court  and  force  them  to  make 
prompt  payments.  Often  state  re- 
imbursements are  two  to  three  months 
late,  leaving  the  program  in  a bind. 

2. )  Try  to  get  a $40,000  loan  from 
Northampton  banks  so  program  expenses 
can  be  met  while  waiting  for  payment.  . 

3. )  Look  to  other  funding  sources  and 
develop  long  term  strategies. 

4. )  Write  a letter  to  the  state  saying  that 
the  program  will  terminate  within  30  days 
due  to  the  crisis. 

(This  last  item  was  objected  to  by  the 
people  present  and  a minority  of  board 
members.) 

Things  looked  better  at  the  Nov.  17th 
meeting.  Community,  staff,  and  board 
members  held  a demonstration  a week 
after  the  previous  weeks  meeting  marching 
around  Northampton,  stopping  in  front  of 
the  banks,  chanting  and  singing.  (‘The 


state  is  late,  don’t  seal  our  fate!)  Several 
marchers  also  went  into  City  Hall  and  met 
with  the  mayor  who  said  that  he  would  talk 
to  the  b2uiks  about  giving  day  care  the 
loan. 

Northampton  National  Bank  finally 
agreed  to  loan  the  program  $20,000 
providing  explicit  criteria  are  met,  in- 
cluding repayment  by  July  1st,  collateral, 
etc. 

The  board  is  looking  into  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  and  voted  to  rescind  the  ter- 
mination providing  of  course,  that  the  state 
will  accept  it. 

When  a board  member  said  that  she  had 
looked  into  student  loans  through  credit 
unions,  which  are  obtainable,  ex.  director 
Popopek  said  "they  didn’t  need  it".  The 
board  felt  that  more  loans  were  needed 
and  that  the  avenues  should  be  pursued. 

No  day  care  means  no  work  or  school  for 
nearly  120  women,  forcing  them  onto 
(Welfare.  People  in  this  community  through 
the  Committee  for  Child  Care  in  Crisis 
(CCC)  continue  to  look  to  other  funding 
sources  for  daycare  survival.  The  move 
towards  Smith  College  .is  on. 


In  order  to  do  its  part  in  this  in- 
ternational effort.  Local  Group  76,  af- 
filiated with  Amnesty  International,  based 
in  Northampton,  Massachusetts  at  26 
Washington  Ave.,  David  Morse,  chairman 
is  launching  a campaign  to  circulate 
petitions  calling  for  the  immediate  release 
of  Indonesia’s  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 


It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  next  few 
weeks  tables  for  signing  these  petitions  will 
be  set  up  in  the  Campus  Center  at  the 
University  of  Mass.,  as  well  as  at  Amherst 
College  and  at  Hampshire  College. 


In  Northampton,  petitions  can  be  signed 
at  the  Broadside  Bookshop  on  Main  Street. 


Support  group  for  Gay  and  Bi  men  and 
women  now  organizing 

-Share  feelings  and  life  experiences 
related  to  our  sexuality 
-Meeting  at  Hampshire  College 
-Contact: 

Sue  - 549-46(X)  (ext  247) 

David  - 586-2289 
Jim  - 586-4281 


CUP  Comes  Close 


(Franklin  County)  Randy  Keeler, 
candidate  for  (CUP)  County  Commissioner 
on  the  Community  Union  Party  ticket, 
nearly  unseated  one  of  the  two  incumbents 
running  for  re-election,  in  the  first  elec- 
toral effort  by  CUP.  Coming  in  third  in  a 
field  of  five  is  felt  by  organizers  as  a strong 
showing  for  an  initial  campaign.  The 
strength  garnered  is  due  to  the  massive 
amount  of  footwork  and  door-toidoor 
campaigning  done  by  supporters  and 
organizers  for  CUP  and  the  Keeler  can- 
didacy. 

CUP  was  formed  in  late  spring  as  the 
political  arm  of  the  diverse  progressive 
community  groups  in  Franklin  County, 
around  the  issues  of  community  control 
and  rational  energy  policies,  including  an 
end  to  nuclear  power  and  development  of 
renewable  energy  sources,  such  as  solar, 
wood  or  wind  power. 

CUP  spokespersons  feel  their 
organization  is  strong  and  healthy,  with 
further  programs  in  the  works. 


QUOTE  OF 
THE  MONTH 


Landlords  Win  Latest 
Round  In  Rent 
Control  Fight 

The  Amherst  Rent  Control  Referendum 
went  down  to  defeat  on  Tuesday, 
November  16th,  by  a margin  of  2565  to 
1847.  Representatives  of  the  Amherst 
Tenants  Association  (ATA)  attribute  the 
loss  to  the  short  amount  of  time  available 
to  rent  control  advocates  to  bring  the  issue 
before  the  tenants  of  Amherst,  the  money 
allotted  by  landlord  groups  to 
propogandize  the  public,  and  the 
deliberate  distortions  about  rent  control 
spread  by  landlords  and  town  politicians 
opposed  to  needed  change.  The 
referendum  was  brought  to  a public  vote 
after  rent  control  petitions  were  rejected  in 
the  Fall  Town  Meeting,  whose  members 
consist  mainly  of  homeowners  and  land- 
lords. There  is  little  representation  for  the 
tenants  who  must  pay  the  exorbitant  rents 
that  are  rampant  in  Amherst.  Amherst  also 
has  one  of  the  lowest  vacancy  rates  in  the 
state.  1.1  per  cent. 

In  a poll  released  in  September  by  U- 
Mass.  Graduate  student,  Ann  Shlay,  over 
90  per  cent  of  Amherst  Tenants  supported 
the  implementation  of  rent  control  The 
survey  also  revealed  that  the  average  two- 
bedroom  apartment  was  renting  for  $232 
without  utilities,  and  that  tenants  were 
forced  to  pay  an  average  of  $257  for 
security. 

Faced  >vith  these  housing  problems, 
members  of  ATA  are  determined  to  keep 
fighting  for  solutions  to  the  crisis  and  the 
ri^ts  of  tenants  in  Amherst.  All  tenants 
are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  ATA  for 
further  work  in  this  area.  The  number  is: 
256-8403. 


PRSC  Benefit  Dance 


The  Amherst-Northampton  Puerto 
Rican  Solidarity  Committee  will  have  a 
benefit  party-dance  December  17th 
starting  at  8:00  PM  in  Northampton. 
The  film  ’Puerto  Rico’  will  be  shown  at 
the  party.  A- $1.00  donation  is 
requested.  (Place  to  be  announced).  For 
more  information,  contact: 

PRSC 
POBox  119 
Hadley,  Ma. 
or  584-3862 
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A Subsidy  for  WHO 


On  October  29.  tenants  at  Hampton 
Gardens,  in  Northampton,  received  a 
notice  from  the  management  that  rents 
would  be  increasing  by  $21  to  $31  a month. 
Hampton  Gardens  is  a four-year  old 
federally  subsidized  housing  project  for 
low  and  moderate  income  people.  On  the 
surface,  Hampton  Gardens  may  appear  to 
be  pretty  good  place  to  live,  with  children 
staying  and  neighbors  hanging-out  together 
on  front  steps.  But  if  you  live  here,  you  live 
with  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  housing 
built  for  profit — not  people.  The  new  rent 
increase  is  just  one  example  of  this. 
Hampton  Gardens  is  built  with  shoddy 
materials  that  began  to  break  down  during 
the  first  year.  The  screen  doors  are  falling 
apart,  play  space  for  the  kids  is  inadequate, 
the  bathrooms  leak,  a drainage  ditch  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  small  playing 
field,  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  last  time  there  was  a rent  increase 
some  members  of  the  Hampton  Gardens 
Tenants  Association  got  together  and  were 
able  to  limit  the  increase,  but  this  time 
there’s  a new  twist.  In  the  same  letter  that 
announced  the  new  increeise  there  was  an 
announcement  that  Hampton  Gardens  was 
approved  for  a new  subsidy  program  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD).  It’s  called  Section  8 
and  is  a real  help  for  those  who  get  it. 
Section  8 will  reduce  tenant’s  rents  to  15 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  their  income  and 
up  to  128  apartments  will  get  it  out  of  the 
207  at  Hampton  Gardens.  An  example  of 
how  this  works  is:  if  you  live  in  a two- 
bedroom  apartment,  the  new  basic  rent 
will  be  $210  a month,  but  if  25  per  cent  of 
your  income  is  $150  then  that’s  what  you 
pay  and  HUD  pays  the  difference  ($60)  to 
the  landlord. 

What  this  means  is  that  even  with  the 
rent  increase,  about  half  of  the  tenants  will 
actually  be  paying  less  starting  December 
1.  Since  son\e  tenants  already  receive 
other  kinds  of  subsidies,  about  25  to  50 
apartments  will  get  a direct  increase.  It  is 
clear  that  some  tenants  will  be  helped  and 
some  will  be  hurt  by  this  Rent  Increase — 
Section  8 package  deal.  But  the  question  is, 
how  do  the  project  owners  and  HUD 
benefit  from  all  this?  And  in  the  long  run, 
who  benefits  from  this  subsidy  and  who 
pays? 

I ^ 

Other  housing  projects  in  Massachusetts 
and  throughout  the  nation  are  receiving 
Section  8 subsidies.  They  are  all  projects 
that  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA).  So  far  Congress  has 
appropriated  enough  funds  to  provide 
Section  8 subsidies  to  about  100,000  out  of 
the  one  million  families  living  in  FHA 
developments  nationally.  The  FHA 
program  is  designed  so  that  if  the  owners  of 
the  project  default  on  mortgage  payments, 
then  HUD  has  to  pay  the  bank  and  take 
over  the  project.  Many  owners  of  projects 
have  defaulted  at  the  same  time  that  HUD- 
approved  rent  increases  have  imposed 
growing  hardship  on  tenants.  The  Section 
8 program  is  designed  to  allow  landlords  to 
make  big  rent  increases  while  at  the  same 
time  making  it  easier  for  tenants  to  pay  the 
rent.  HUD  would  rather  pay  out  the 


subsidy  money  than  have  to  take  over 
financially  unstable  housing  projects. 

Eligible  projects  have  received  Section 
8 on  a first  come-first  serve  basis.  The 
apartments  themselves  have  to  meet  very 
loose  guidelines  (ie,  a bath  tub,  no  "gaping” 
holes  in  walls).  But  the  individuals  applying 
have  to  meet  specific  income  guidelines 
with  some  adjustments  for  childcare  and 
medical  expenses.  How  justly  this  is  being 
administered  is  questionable.  Tenants  are 
not  eligible  if  they  owe  any  money  at  all 
for  back  rent  or  maintenance  costs.  This  is 
an  obvious  problem  for  people  who  need 
the  subsidy  the  most! 

FHA  landlords  will  profit  from  Section  8 
by  getting  extensively  subsidized  rent  and 
automatic  yeariy  increases  in  rents!  In 
addition,  landlords  are  guaranteed  80  per 
cent  of  the  rent  on  a vacant  Section  8 
apartment  for  up  to  60  days.  Since  the 
landlord  doesn’t  have  to  pay  operating 
expenses  for  a vacant  apartment  he  may 
actually  make  money  by  holding  an 
apartment  off  the  market. 

Section  8 solves  many  problems  for 
HUD  and  the  landlords.  It  guarantees  a 
level  of  profit  to  the  landlords  and  HUD 
doesn’t  have  to  take  over  as  many  housing 
projects.Some  tenants  will  benefit  for  now. 
But  it’s  unclear  how  long  Section  8 money 
will  be  available  and  it’s  also  unclear  how 
the  subsidy  will  be  administered  and  how 
much  power  the  landlords  have  over  it.  It’s 
very  clear  that  this  subsidy  will  divide 
tenants  and  make  it  harder  to  take 
collective  action  to  stop  increases  and 
improve  conditions.  Neighbors  with  the 
same  kinds  of  apartments  and  incomes  will 
have  very  different  rents.  This  is  a result  of 
present  guidelines  that  discriminate  against 
unrelated  people  living  together  and 
prevent  any  single  tenants  under  62  who 
live  alone  from  getting  Section  8. 

Even  for  tenants  who  get  the  subsidy, 
rent  is  still  a big  chunk  of  income.  Also, 
tenants  provide  part  of  the  subsidy  money 
in  the  first  place  as  taxpayers.  So,  the 
problems  of  FHA  tenants  are  not  just  our 
problems,  they’re  everybody’s  problems. 
People  should  be  aware  that  a lot  of  tax 
money  intended  to  guarantee  safe,  clean 
housing  for  low  income  people  is  actually 
being  used  to  guarantee  profits  for  project 
owners  and  investors. 

Tenants  at  Hampton  Gardens  are 
working  together  to  find  a way  to  fight  the 
new  rent  increase.  Spear  Associates,  the 
owner  of  Hampton  Gardens,  may  have 
figured  that  people  would  keep  quiet  this 
time  around  because  of  the  new  subsidy. 
This  has  not  been  so!  Even  families  who 
are  getting  Section  8 are  actively  involved. 
Tenants  have  been  meeting  together  and 
have  formed  four  committees  that  focus  on 
publicity,  legal  possibilities,  financial 
research,  and  possible  tenant  action.  We 
are  checking  out  our  options  in  order  to 
decide  what  to  do  and  have  been  con- 
tacting other  tenant  groups  who  are  faced 
with  similar  problems.  We  are  determined 
to  follow  this  to  the  end  and  to  work 
together  on  the  problems  we  face  as 
tenants. 

PUBUCITY  COMMITTEE, 
HAMPTON  GARDENS 
TENANTS’  ASSOCIA'nON 
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Past , by  Pablo  Neruda , 
translated  by  Alastair  Reid 

We  have  to  discard  the  past 

and,  as  one  builds 

floor  by  floor,  window  by  window, 

and  the  building  rises, 

so  do  we  go  on  throwing  down 

first,  broken  tiles, 

then  pompous  doors, 

until  out  of  the  past 

dust  rises 

as  if  to  crash 

against  the  floor, 

smoke  rises 

as  if  to  catch  fire, 

and  each  new  day 

it  gleams 

like  an  empty 

plate. 

There  is  nothing,  there  is  always  nothing. 

It  has  to  be  filled 
with  a new,  firuitful 
space, 

then  downward 
tumbles  yesterday 
as  in  a well 

falls  yesterday’s  water, 
into  the  cistern 

of  all  still  without  voice  or  fire. 

It  is  difficult 

to  teach  bones 

to  disappear,  ' 

to  teach  eyes 

to  close 

but 

we  do  it 
unrealizing. 

It  was  all  alive, 
alive,  alive,  alive 
like  a scarlet  fish 
but  time 

passed  over  its  dark  cloth 
and  the  flash  of  the  fish 
drowned  and  disappeared. 

Water  water  water 
the  past  goes  on  falling 
still  a tangle 
of  bones 
and  of  roots; 

it  has  been,  it  has  been,  and  now 
memories  mean  nothing. 

Now  the  heavy  eyelid 
covers  the  light  of  the  eye 
and  what  was  once  living 
now  no  longer  lives; 
what  we  were,  we  are  not. 

And  with  words,  although  the  letters 
still  have  transparency  and  sound, 
they  change,  and  the  mouth  changes; 
the  same  mouth  is  now  another  mouth; 
they  change,  lips , skin,  circulation; 
another  being  has  occupied  our  skeleton; 
what  once  was  in  us  now  is  not. 

It  has  gone,  but  if  they  call,  we  reply: 

T am  here’,  knowing  we  are  not, 

that  what  once  was,  was  and  is  lost, 

is  lost  in  the  past,  and  now  will  not  return.  
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Workers  At  Phases 
Restaurant  On  Strike 

— Betty  Stanley 
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Moes’  Closed -Union 
Workers  Out  Of  Jobs 

—Betty  Stanley 


On  October  19,  1976,  nine  employees 
from  the  Phases  Restaurant,  located  just 
outside  of  Bernardston,  went  on  strike  and 
set  up  picket  lines  as  a result  of  their  being 
fired.  The  mass  firing  took  place  because  a 
headwaiter  was  laid  off  for  no  apparent 
reason.  The  headwaiter  was  told  that  the 
restaurant  was  reducing  its  work  force,  but 
the  owner  had  just  hired  another  person  to 
wait  tables  two  days  prior  to  the  lay-off. 
Eight  other  employees  went  collectively  to 
ask  the  owner  about  his  reasons  for  letting 
an  employee  go  who  was  performing  his 
job  well.  At  that  time,  they  were  all  fired 
because,  as  the  owner  stated,  “This  looks 
like  a mutiny  to  me.” 


Significantly,  all  of  these  nine  employees 
had  signed  cards  to  petition  the  employer 
to  hold  an  election  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a majority  of  the  employees  wished 
to  join  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers’ 
Union  Local  No.  116.  At  this  time,  the 
employees  are  still  picketing  the  restaurant 
for  both  reinstatement  of  their  jobs  and 
recognition  of  their  right  to  hold  an 
election. 

The  nine  employees  of  Phases 


300  people  rallied  in  Springfield  Oct.  30 
to  demand  “stop  the  frame-up  of  Markley 

6 Suares"  & “Treasury  Department  agents 
out  of  the  labor  movement.” 

United  Electrical  Workers  Union  (UE) 
organizer  Alex  Markley  & IBEW  member 
Anthony  Suares  are  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  bomb  trucks  during  the  strike 
last  fall  at  Worthington  Compressor  in 
Holyoke.  No  bombings  ever  occurred,  yet 

7 months  after  the  strike  ended  the  2 were 
given  charges  which  could  put  them  in  jail 
for  60  years. 

Federal  agents  from  the  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  & Firearms  (ATF)  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Dept,  offered  to  drop  the  bogus 
charges  if  Markley  would  agree  to  infiltrate 
local  unions  & report  to  the  government  on 
their  activities.  Markley,  despite  great 
pressure,  refused,  (see  Sept.  & Oct.  1976 
New  Unity  for  the  full  story.) 

Labor  Councik  & Conte 
Back  Markley -Suares 
Labor  leaders  representing  52,000  local 
trade  unionists  have  joined  the  UE  in 
demanding  that  all  charges  be  dropped 
against  Markley-Suares.  The  Springfield- 
Chicopee-Westfield  Labor  Council,  the 
Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council  & the 
Springfield  Building  Trades  Council  & 
many  local  unions  have  backed  them  & 
called  for  a Congressional  investigation  of 
the  ATF. 

After  a meeting  on  Oct.  6 with  officers  of 
the  UE  from  all  over  Western  Mass., 
Congressperson  Silvio  Conte  said,  "I  think 
there  ought  to  be  an  investigation  of  the 
alleged  abuses  by  the  ATF.”  Conte  & 
Spfld.  Congressperson  Edward  Boland 
wrote  to  the  Treasury  Dept,  to  “...ask  for 
the  exact  facts  about  this  (Markley-Suares) 
case  & how  much  of  this  (undercover 
labor)  activity  is  going  on  here  & around 
the  country.” 

Conte  also  offered  to  personally  in- 
tercede to  speed  up  the  disclosure  process. 


Restaurant  have  filed  a complaint  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  charging 
the  owner  of  Phases  with  discriminatory 
firing  practices.  All  nine  employees  met  in 
Chicopee  with  investigators  from  the 
NLRB  office  and  their  statements  were 
taken  and  notarized.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  investigators  plan  to  contact 
the  management  of  Phases  to  get  their 
statements  concerning  the  firings. 
Meanwhile,  any  help  on  the  Phases  picket 
line  would  be  appreciated.  For  more  in- 
formation, you  can  contact  Peter  Harris  at 
863-4388. 

The  employees  of  the  Lamplighter 
Restaurant  in  Whately  have  signed  cards 


asking  their  employer  to  hold  an  election 
so  that  they  may  also  join  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Workers’  Union,  Local  No.  1 16. 
At  this  time,  they  are  working  with  Ed 
Wall,  the  business  representative  for  Local 

No.  1 16  to  set  up  the  date  and  time  for  their 
elections.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  see 
more  and  more  restaurant  employees  in 
this  area  asking  to  join  the  Union  to 
protect  their  rights  as  a working  person. 


— New  Unity 

He  promised  to  discuss  the  problem  with 
Senators  Weicker  & Kennedy. 

When  the  Treasury  Dept,  budget  comes 
up  for  review  Conte  is  going  to  request  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Comm,  allow 
him  to  sit  in  & ask  questions  about  ATF 
work. 

How  Many  Agents 
Are  There? 

The  Markley-Suares  case  has  shaken  up 
a lot  of  people  who  thought  “IT  CAN’T 
HAPPEN  HERE!”  For  months  the  press 
has  been  full  of  reports  of  Federal  agents 
infiltrating  unions  in  Florida,  Native 
Americans  in  S.  Dakota,  black  community 
groups  in  Chicago,  strikes  in  Puerto  Rico 
etc.  Yet,  many  people  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  undercover  agents  have  en- 
trapped people  in  the  Springfield  area  into 
selling  wortliless  guns  to  Federal  agents  at 
inflated  prices. 

Leslie  Moore  of  Holyoke  claims  that  an 
undercover  ATF  agent  offered  to  buy  his 
inoperative  shotgun  if  he  would  saw  the 
barrel  off.  This  act  made  the  gun  illegal  & 
he  was  arrested.  Moore  received  easy 
treatment  (2  years  probation)  in  exchange 
for  introducing  an  ATF  undercover  agent 
to  Markley. 

Although  Markley  refused  tq  turn  fink, 
people  should  assume  that  other  local 
labor  {>eople  may  not  have  been  as  strong. 
Other  spies  are  probably  reporting  to  the 
bosses  & the  government  on  the  local  labor 
movement.  This  harsh  realization  explains 
the  massive  support  Markley  has  received, 
despite  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  he 
faces. 

The  Markley-Suares  Defense  Comm.  & 
supporters  have  held  several  events  to  raise 
part  of  am  estimated  $14,000  needed  for 
legal  expenses.  The  Defense  Comm, 
welcomes  any  opportunity  to  sf>eak  to 
unions  & community  groups  about  the 
case. 


After  successfully  forming  a Union  at 
Moe’s  Restaurant  and  Bar  in  Amherst,  the 
employees  who  joined  the  Union  are 
unable  to  work.  Tlie  employees  were  duly 
recognized  as  members  of  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Workers  Union,  Local  No.  1 16, 
and  negotiations  for  their  contract  had 
almost  reached  the  point  of  settlement. 
Their  contract  was  to  include  job  security 
benefits,  adequate  job  descriptions,  better 
working  conditions,  overtime  pay,  sick 
pay,  holiday  pay,  health  and  welfare 
benefits  and  a wage  increase. 

Unfortunately,  at  a time  when  it  looked 
like  the  employees  would  be  able,  as  a 
collective  bargaining  unit,  to  sign  an 
agreement  enabling  them  to  keep  their 
jobs  under  the  protection  of  a union 
contract,  the  owners’  of  Moe’s,  Inc.  were 
forced  to  close  their  doors  because  of  legal 
problems.  One  of  the  main  problems  was 
non-payment  of  back  taxes.  It  is  unclear  at 
this  time,  as  to  exactly  what  taxes  were  in 
arrears  and  what  amount  is  owed.  Until 
this  matter  is  settled  officially,  the  workers 
will  not  be  able  to  return  to  their  jobs.  So 
far,  the  management  of  Moe’s,  represented 
by  Carol  Haude,  has  not  or  will  not  give  the 
employees  any  information  concerning 
their  job  status.  The  only  statement  she  has 
made  is;  “I  will  call  you  (the  employees) 
when  I hear  something  more  definite.”  At 
this  time.  Bill  Newman,  attorney  for  the 
employers,  and  Ed  Wall,  Business 
Representative  for  the  Union,  are  working 
together  to  try  to  get  a clearer  idea  of  what 
the  owners  of  Moe’s  intend  to  do. 

In  the  meantime,  other  restaurant 
workers  in  the  vicinity  have  begun  to 
organize  within  their  own  places  of  em- 
ployment. Their  motivation — the  constant 
threat  of  losing  their  job  for  no  reason, 
jxxjr  working  conditions  and  low  pay. 

There  are  two  ways  to  go  about 
organizing  your  own  workplace.  If  you 
have  a 51  per  cent  majority  of  working 
employees  who  are  willing  to  join  the 
union  by  signing  cards,  you  can  present  the 
signed  cards  to  management  asking  for 
voluntary  recognition.  In  lieu  of  the  51  per 
cent  majority,  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the 
working  employees  may  sign  cards 
requesting  management  to  hold  an  election 
to  determine  the  workers  desire  to 
unionize. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  important  to 
keep  your  organizing  activities  very 
discreet  until  you  have  decided  upon  a 
definite  course  of  action.  Once  you  have 
decided,  you  will  need  to  contact  Ed  Wall, 
the  Business  Representative  for  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Workers’  Union,  Local  No. 
116.  His  office  is  located  in  Qiicopee  and 
you  may  call  him  collect. 

After  having  gained  recognition,  either 
voluntarily  or  by  holding  an  election,  the 
most  important  step  is  setting  up  im- 
mediate contract  negotiations.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  all  employees  to  become  a solid 
support  unit  in  order  to  share  com- 


munications, make  decisions  and  to 
present  a solid  front  to  the  management. 
The  workers  should  decide  what  demands 
are  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
contract  proposal.  Next  set  up  a meeting 
with  Ed  Wall  and  together  agree  upon  a 
formal  contract  proposal  to  be  presented 
to  the  management  representative  at  your 
first  negotiation  session.  Try  to  force  the 
management  to  sit  down  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  to  begin  these  negotiations, 
otherwise,  they  will  attempt  to  stall,  which 
is  construed  as  bargaining  in  “bad  faith”. 
At  your  second  session,  the  management 
will  present  their  counterproposal  and  you 
can  begin  serious  negotiations.  Each 
following  session  will  involve  trying  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  working  from  both 
the  union  proposal  and  the  management’s 
counterproposal. 

There  are  several  valid  reasons  for 
striking. 

1)  If  the  management  refuses  to 
recognize  the  union,  even  after  an  election 
has  been  held. 

2)  If  an  employee  is  fired  or  laid  off 
because  of  union  activities. 

3)  If  negotiations  break  down  and  the 
management  has  displayed  “bad  faith”  in 
the  bargaining  sessions. 

4)  If  management  presents  a final  offer 
at  negotiations  which  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  Union  members  (employees). 

In  order  to  strike,  you  must  take  a vote 
and  have  a majority  of  employees  willing 
to  strike.  You  will  also  need  the 
authorization  to  stiike  from  your  local 
Business  representative,  Ed  Wall.  When 
you  have  obtained  the  strike  vote  and 
authorization,  you  can  proceed  by  either 
staging  a walk-out  and  setting  up  picket 
lines  immediately  or  organize  the  picketing 
to  start  at  your  eariiest  convenience.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  try  to  involve  as  many 
community  action  groups  as  possible.  They 
are  very  supportive  and  helpful  on  the 
picket  line  and  also  in  helping  your  group 
with  printing  handbills,  media  coverage 
and  many  other  ways.  The  Strike  Support 
(Committee  is  very  active  in  this  area,  as 
well  as  the  Valley  Waitresses  Association. 
Both  these  groups  are  geared  toward 
helping  to  support  workers  who  are  trying 
to  organize.  It  is  also  advisable  to  seek  the 
counsel  of  an  attorney.  Your  strike’s 
success  depends  on  community  support 
and  worker  solidarity  and  the  management 
suffering  significant  financial  losses  as  a 
result  of  customers  boycotting  their 
establishment. 

The  workers  at  Moe’s  would  like  to 
express  their  gratitude  at  this  time  to 
everyone  in  this  community  who  supported 
their  strike.  Without  this  kind  of  support,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
fight  against  a corporation  which  has  no 
concern  for  the  working  person. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  or  if 
1 can  be  of  any  help  to  your  groUp,  please 
contact  me,  Betty  Stanley,  at  253-5114. 


OCT.  30  RALLY  IN  SPRINGFIELD 
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Transkei  Government  To  Justify  Apartheid 


The  Transkei,  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  South  Africa’s  bantustans  or 
"African  Homelands",  was  to  become 
‘independent’  on  Oct.  26.  Transkei,  a 
model  government,  is  designed  to  defuse 
mounting  international  pressure  against 
the  illegal  South  African  occupation  of 
Namibia  (S.W.  Africa),  and  to  put  “an 
acceptable  face”  on  the  unending 
brutalities  of  Apartheid,  (a  policy  of 
segregation  and  political  and  economic 
discrimination  against  non-European 
groups  in  South  Africa.)  Transkei  was 
formerly  scheduled  for  independence  in 
the  late  1970’s  or  1980’s.  The  advancement 
of  the  date  for  political  separation  followed 
the  defeat  of  Portuguese  colonialism  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola;  At  this  point, 
the  Pretoria  government  objectively 
realized  that  Apartheid  control  of  South 
Africa  was  in  jeopordy. 

In  effect,  the  new  “republic”  will  remain 
an  almost  complete  independent  rural 
slum,  as  it  has  since  the  borders  were 
legally  outlined  in  the  1930’s. 

We  must  wait  and  see  how  many 
countries  recognize  it  as  an  autonomous 
nation.  So  far,  Transkei’s  government  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  (OAU),  the  body  that  would 
give  the  republic  a great  degree  of 
legitimacy. 

Under  the  mentioned  conditions,  it  is 
probable  that  Transkei  could  remain  South 
Africa’s  political  ‘outcast’  since  any 
recognition  of  it  would  constitute  approval 
of  the  Apartheid  system. 

The  Transkei  is  located  in  the  eastern 
Cape  Province  along  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
is  the  only  bantustan  with  a coastline, 
although  its  only  deep-water  port.  Port  St. 
Johns,  is  to  remain  under  South  African 
control  even  after  the  territory’s  Oct.  26 
‘independence’. 

Under  1936  Apartheid  legislation,  the 
areas  set  aside  for  bantustan  settlement 
were  never  meant  to  be  future  ‘in- 
dependent’ states.  They  were  intended,  as 
■the  small  areas-13  percent  of  the  country’s 
available  land  for  almost  90  percent  of  its 
population-where  black  South  African 
peoples  "would  be  herded  for  permanent 
settlement  under  the  direct  rule  of  the 
various  commissions,  authorities,  and  State 
owned  corporations  set  up  by  Pretoria  to 
rule  them”.  (Guardian:  Independent 
Radical  Newsweekly;  Oct.  27,  1976) 


Apartheid  permeates  every  facet  of  life  in  S.  Africa,  even  which  door  one  uses  to  go 
into  the  Post  Office. 


In  April  1961,  Prime  Minister  Hendrik 
Verwoerd  announced  that  “in  light  of  the 
pressure  being  exerted  on  South  Africa”, 
bantustans  would  be  developed  into 
separate  states,  even  to  the  point  of  in- 
dependence. 

In  Transkei,  Verwoerd  and  the  white 
colonial  Nationalist  Party  found  a model 
for  the  new  policy.  Its  “claimed 
population”  could  be  said  to  live  on  a 
continuous  piece  of  land,  while  the  largest 
group,  the  Zulus,  had  been  ‘given’  some 
144  fragments  of  unconnected  land, 
precisely  because  they  were  the  largest 
group. 

There  are  many  documented  practices 
of  “fragmentation”  policies  by  the  Pretoria 
regime,  which  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  All  are  done  to  create  and 
exaggerate  the  tribal  antagonisms  and 
ethnic  animosity  on  which  Apartheid’s 
“divide  and  rule”  strategy  toward  African’s 
is  built. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest 
collaboration  between  Chief  Kaiser 
Matanzima,  Transkeian  “Head  of  State”, 
and  the  Pretoria  government.  He  was 
elected  in  1963  in  an  election  heavily  and 
openly  backed  by  Pretoria  while,  the  few 
opposition  candidates  that  ran  against  him 
were  constantly  harrassed.  Most  other 
bantustan  leaders,  have  rejected  ban- 


tustanization  in  favor  of  a unified  South 
Africa.  (Guardian:  Oct.  27,  1976) 

The  U.S.  has  been  anxious  to  secure  a 
firm  militar;^  foothold  in  southern  Africa 
for  some  time,  but  a base  on  South  African 
soil  would  run  counter  to  the  ‘new’  African 
policy  of  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 
Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Army’s  July  issue  of 
Military  Review,  a magizine  “considered 
by  most  observers  to  reflect  Defense 
Department  views,”  suggested  the  Pen- 
tagon is  preparing  to  install  a naval  base  in 
Port  St.  Johns  to  increase  its  military 
capabilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Such  a 
measure  would  not  be  possible  without  an 
“independent”  Transkei  in  which  to  set  up. 

It  is  important  to  also  note  that  the 
‘Republic  of  Transkei”  has  been  compared 
to  the  colonial  case  of  Puerto  Rico.  This 
parellel  was  made  in  a statement  by 
Alberto  Salado  Villacin  of  the  Cuban 
delegation  before  the  Decolonization 
Committee  during  this  recent  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  In  his  statement 
he  pointed  out,  ‘This  experiment  which 
Transkei  represents,  is  nothing  new  in  the 
international  community”.  “Over  two 
■decades  ago,  the  same  people  that  are  at 
this  time  advising  South  Africa,  made  a 


similar  intervention  in  Puerto  Rico,  but 
under  the  name  “Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico”.  The  patterns  are  similar.  There 
exists  the  same  type  of  government  which 
at  this  point  is  being  established  under  the 
name  of  the  “Republic  of  Transkei”,  where 
the  economic  interests  of  the  colonial 
power  rule  in  order  to  serve  their  in- 
terests.” As  Mr.  Villacin  concluded  in  his 
statement,  “the  international  community 
should  be  on  the  alert  when  such 
manipulations  take  place,  which  in  turn 
hinder  the  decolonialization  process  of 
eliminating  racism  and  Apartheid  in 
Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  other  parts  of 
the  world”.  (Claridad-U.S.A;  Oct.  29,  1976 

The  Pretoria  government  has  tried  to 
confuse  those  who  oppose  Apartheid  and 
support  the  movement  for  national 
liberation  in  southern  Africa.  We  must  not 
let  that  “happen! 

On  Oct.  27,  the  Nigerian  representative 
to  the  U.N.  presented  a resolution  co- 
sponsored by  ^ countries  prohibiting  “any 
dealings  or  contacts”  with  Transkei. 
Transkei  retains  the  repressive  Security 
Acts  that  are  in  force  in  the  rest  of  S. 
Africa.  The  departments  of  Forestry, 
Justice,  Interior,  and  Education  continue 
to  be  headed  from  Pretoria.  Communists, 
Nationalists,  SASO  (South  African  Student 
Organization),  and  Trade  Unions  remain 
outlawed. 

Last  July,  all  Africans  living  in  the 
Transkei  who  openly  opposed  the  fake 
nationhood  were  arrested.  (Workers 
World  Newspaper;  Oct.  29,  1976) 

We  end  with  a quote  from  Jennifer  Davis 
reprinted  from  the  Oct.  1973  issue  of 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  “change”  being  sponsored 
by  the  South  African  government  is  not  the 
kind  of  change  being  fought  for  by  the 
black  majority  of  southern  Africa.  Thus, 
whatever  their  motives,  the  so-called  black 
leaders  who  lend  their  names  to  the  South 
African  propaganda  campaign  are  giving 
support  to  the  stability  of  that  very 
authority  which  will  have  to  be  destroyed 
before  there  is  real  liberation  in  southern 
Africa.  In  this  context,  their  own  personal 
honesty  or  sincerity  is  irrelevant,  and  the 
effect  of  their  action  is  a betrayal  of  the 
freedom  struggle  in  South  Africa,” 


Resistance  Grows  In  Thailand 
As  Repression  Intensifies 


By  David  MlUkin 

(Editor’s  note:  David  Millikin  is  an 

American  journalist  who  returned  from 
Thailand  in  early  September,) 

AMHERST,  Mass,  (LNS)--Since  the 
October  6 coup  in  Thailand,  the  iliulitary 
junta  has  continued  its  policy  of  systematic 
elimination  of  all  progressive  opposition. 
In  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  coup,  five 
thousand  student,  farmer  and  labor 
leaders;  politicians  and  intellectuals  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  junta  on 
charges  ranging  from  being  a “communist 
suspect”  to  being  a “dangerous  person  to 
society.”  Those  arrested  will  be  tried  by 
military  tribunals. 

After  abolishing  the  constitution  the 
junta  introduced  broad  powers  of  arrest 
and  detention  allowing  “communist 
suspects”  to  be  held  for  up  to  180  days 
without  charges.  A reliable  source  in 
Bangkok  has  reported  that  the  junta  in- 
tends to  “put  an  end”  to  the  liberal  and  left- 
wing  movements  which  have  grown  since 
the  popular  revolt  which  overthrew  the 
previous,  Thanom-Prappas  dictatorship  in 
1973.  This  source  went  on  to  confirm  that 
the  junta  plans  to  arrest  about  30,000 
people  it  claims  are  either  communists  or 
communist  sympathizers.  A number  this 
large  in  Thailand  would  include  not  only 
political  activists  but  also  “inactive”  liberal 
journalists,  professors,  civil  servants,  and 
government  researchers. 

The  arrest  toll  is  already  so  high  that 
prisoners  have  spilled  over  from  the 
established  prisons  and  are  now  kept  in 
military  barracks  as  well  Sources  in 
Bangkok  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  prisoners  can  even  be  kept  at  a 
minimal  level  of  subsistance.  Conditions 
can  only  worsen  with  the  continuing 
arrests. 

A new  junta  decree  authorizes  regional 
authorities  to  designate  certain  areas  as 
"communist  infiltrated  areas.”  consider 


anyone  found  in  these  zones  an  “in- 
surgent,” and  detain  them  for  up  to  18 
months  without  trial.  This  government 
tactic  is  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Thieu 
regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  response  to  such  actions,  and  to  the 
repressive  decrees  of  the  junta  eliminating 
all  democratic  rights,  support  for  the 
dictatorship  is  rapidly  eroding.  While  the 
junta  has  counted  on  gaining  support 
through  its  censorship  and  propaganda 
about  the  events  surrounding  the  coup, 
another  informed  Thai  observer  in 
Bangkok  reported  that  ‘There  are  many 
indications  that  public  opinion  is  now 
swinging  in  favor  of  these  students  who 
were  brutally  suppressed  during  a peaceful 
rally  on  Thammasat  campus  which 
resulted  in  the  death  and  injury  of  several 
hundred  people.”  In  addition,  the  observer 
continued,  “the  right  wing  mobilizer,  the 
Army  Radio,  frustratedly  expressed  its 
discontent  over  the  swift  change  in  public 
opinion  towards  the  students”  following 
the  coup. 

A potentially  powerful  source  of 
discontent  are  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  class  parents  of  students  who  were 
killed  or  have  fled.  These  people  blame  the 
new  regime  for  the  loss  of  their  children. 

In  addition  to  this  growing  public 
resentment  of  the  junta,  thousands  of 
progressive  people  have  fled  underground 
to  escape  the  junta’s  broad  sweeps.  At 
Khon  Kaen  University  in  northern 
Thailand,  100  students  hijacked  three 
buses  on  the  morning  after  the  coup  and 
directed  them  to  a communist  guerilla 
stronghold  in  the  nearby  mountains. 
Students  in  the  central  and  south  likewise 
were  reported  to  have  headed  toward  the 
jungle,  while  observers  made  special  note 
of  the  absence  of  entire  classes  of  medical 
students  from  Chiang  Mai  and  Mahidol 
universities,  from  which  come  the 
country’s  most  militant  and  best  educated 
activists. 

(Continued  on  P.  15) 
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March  Against  Political  Repression 


Photo  By  DELAVIGNE 
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Photos  from  the  Nov.  I3lh  demonstration  in  New  York  to  free  the  five  Puerto  Rican  Nationalist 
Political  prisoners.  The  five  are  the  longest  held  political  prisoners  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Approximately  fifteen  hundred  people  marched  from'  Union  Square  to  in  front  of  the  United 
Nations  Budding,  where  a rally  was  held. 

Speakers  at  the  rally  included:  Digna  Sanchez,  Carlos  Feliciano,  Helen  Sobel,  Russell  Means,  Helen 
Rodriguez  and  Antoine  Stevens. 

Leonard  Peltier  by  Eric  Davin 


4 Potter  Pk. 
Camhridge  02138 


Leonard  Peltier  sits  in  solitary  con- 
finement in  a small  cell  on  Death  Row.  For 
nine  months  he  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant prisoner  in  Vancouver’s  Oakallah 
Prison.  When  he  exercises,  he  exercises  in 
his  cell.  When  he  'leaves  his  cell  to  go 
anywhere  — the  dining  hall,  the  visiting 
room,  the  court  room  — he  is  shackled 
hand  and  foot  and  accompanied  by  heavily 
armed  guards.  Under  heavy  guard,  he  is 
allowed  to  speak  with  visitors  twice  a week 
for  ten  minutes  through  thick  plate  glass. 

Leonard  Peltier  has  never  been  in  jail 
before.  Leonard  Peltier  has  never  been 
convicted  of  any  crime.  There  are  no 
charges  against  him  nor  arrest  warrants  for 
him  anywhere  in  Canada. 

Leonard  Peltier  is  a 32-year  old  Oglala 
Sioux  who  has  long  been  a militant 
member  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement.  The  U.S.  Government  accuses 
Peltier  of  killing  two  FBI  Agents  in  a shoot- 
o'lt  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota  June  26,  1975. 

The  U.S.  government  wants  him  ex- 
tradicted  to  the  U.S.  to  stand  trial. 

Immediately  following  the  shoot-out,  the 
FBI  put  out  arrest  warrants  on  four  Indians 
active  in  AIM  at  Pine  Ridge:  Robert 
Robideaux,  Darrel  (Dino)  Butler,  Jimmy 
Eagle,  and  Leonard  Peltier.  Last  July  16, 
Robideaux  and  Butler  were  acquitted  of  all 
charges  against  them  by  an  all-White  jury 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  acquittal  of 
Robideaux  and  Butler  has  raised  the 
likelihood  that  the  charges  against  Jimmy 
Eagle,  now  being  held  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
may  also  be  dropped.  The  FBI  has  stated 
publicly  that  it  therefore  places  a top 
priority  on  convicting  Peltier. 


Since  his  arrest  Feb.  6 at  an  Indian 
encampment  near  Jasper,  Alberta,  Peltier 
has  become  the  subject  of  widespread 
demonstrations  across  Canada.  Despite 
almost  total  ignorance  of  his  case  in  this 
country,  nation-wide  pressure  and  support 
committees  in  Canada  have  made  him  that 
nation’s  most  widely-known  political 
prisoner.  Rallies  in  his  support  are  com- 
mon in  Vancouver,  and  this  summer 
brought  a march  through  downtown 
Vancouver  by  300  of  his  supporters. 
Posters  supporting  Peltier  plaster  the  city. 

The  large  Indian  community  in  British 
Columbia  has  rallied  solidly  behind  Peltier,^ 
and  his  Defense  Committee  operates  out  of| 
offices  in  the  Vancouver  Indian  Center.  He 
is  supported  by  the  two  most  broadly  based 
Indian  groups  in  British  Columbia,  The 
Union  of  British  Columbian  Indian  Chiefs 
and  the  British  Columbia  Association  of 


Non-Status  Indians.  On  August  28,  the 
KwakiutI  Nation  adopted  Peltier  into  the 
tribe  at  a huge  Potlatch  on  Vancouver 
Island. 

Nevertheless,  Vancouver  Judge  W.  A. 
Schultz  ordered  him  extradicted  to  South 
Dakota  last  June  I8th.  This  decision  was 
immediately  appealed  to  the  Canadian 
Supreme  Court,  which  is  expected  to  issue 
a judgement  sometime  in  November.  Even 
if  the  Supreme  Court  rules  against  him, 
however,  Peltier  can  still  appeal  to  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Justice.  As  Defense 
Attorney  Don  Rosenbloom  stated:  "It  all 
comes  down  to  public  pressure  on  the 
Minister  of  Justice;  that’s  the  key  thing.’’ 

Rosenbloom  is  basing  his  appeal  on  the 
grounds  that  Peltier  is  being  sought  for 
purely  political  reasons  and  therefore 
should  not  be  extradited.  Under  the 
Canadian  Extradition  Act,  "no  fugitive  is 
liable  to  surrender”  if  it  appears  his  alleged 
offense  was  of  political  nature.  Prospects 
of  eventual  success  in  blocking  extradition, 
however,  are  bleak.  Canada  has  never 
given  political  asylum  to  anyone  with 


charges  against  them  in  their  native 
country.  Thus,  Peltier  would  have  to 
challenge  history  and  legal  precedent  in 
order  to  become  the  first  fugitive  given 
political  asylum. 

However,  Rosenbloom  believes  the 
acquittal  of  Robideaux  and  Butler  “has  to 
be  supportive  of  many  of  the  things  we’ve 
been  saying  in  this  case.’’  At  the  trial  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  defense  counsel  William 
Kunstler  tried  to  establish  that  the  FBI  had 
been  operating  a politically  motivated 
campaign  of  aggression  against  the 
American  Indian  Movement.  At  the  trial, 
the  defense  contended  that  South  Dakota 
Indian  activists  are  dying  of  “accidents” 
and  other  mysterious  causes  at  an  alarming 
rate  while  in  supposedly  safe  custody  of 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Russell  Redner,  Coordinator  of  the 
Peltier  Defense  Committee  states:  “Two 
hundred  and  fifty  people  have  been  killed 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Fifty  of 
these  people  were  AIM  members.  How 
many  suspects  in  those  killings?  Zero.  Two 
FBI  Agents  were  killed.  They  don’t  know 
how.  They  can’t  even  prove  it  now.  Four 
people  indicted.  Thirty-two  people 
questioned  and  brought  before  the  Grand 
Jury.  There  seems  to  be  a double  standard 
of  justice  here.”  He  continued:  “At  one 
time  reservations  were  prisons.  Now 
they’re  sanctuaries  because  that’s  the  only 
place  we  can  get  away  from  this  abuse.” 

Kunstler  called  Idaho  Senator  Frank 
Church  to  testivy  at  the  trial  in  Cedar 
Rapids  about  illegal  domestic  surveillance 
operations.  Church  told  the  court  that  his 
Senate' Investigating  Committee  had 
discovered  that  the  FBI  had  indeed  taken 
actions  resulting  in  bodily  injury  to 
members  of  so-called  "targeted” 
organizations.  However,  Church  continued 
to  state  that  his  Committee  did  not  deal 
specifically  with  the  American  Indian 
Movement  in  its  report.^  Committee 
sources  recently  stated,  however,  that 
evidence  that  AIM  was  in  fact  a target  of 
(CoMiaaed  oa  P.  15) 
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An  Interview  With  Assaia  Shakur 


Interview  With 
House  of  Detention 

WAP:  How  are  you  feeling  about  your 
recent  acquittal  in  Brooklyn  Supreme 
Court  now  that  the  trial  is  over? 

Assata:  Tired  and  mad  that  we  were  there 
lo  begin  with. 

WAP:  How  much  longer  do  you  expect  to 
be  in  jail? 

Assata:  I don’t  know. 

WAP:  A lot  of  the  women  who  came  to 
your  trial  were  deeply  impressed  by  your 
strength,  and  wondered  what  gives  you 
ybur  revolutionary  faith. 

Assata:  Strength  outside  of  prison  walls  is 
different  from  strength  inside  prison.  Many 
strong  people  enter  prisons,  initially 
strong,  initially  convinced  that  nothing 
could  ever  erode  or  contaminate  their 
strength,  but  who  eventually  weaken  and 
die.  The  prison  system  provides  few 
choices  for  the  inmate:  You  either  live  — 
physically,  intellectually,  emotionally, 
psychologically  — or  die.  There  are  more 
demands  on  your  strength  when  you  are 
“in”  than  when  you  are  “out.”  Prison  is  a 
pillar  for  creating  a kind  of  strength.  You 
don’t  have  a choice.  You  either  are  strong 
or  become  an  institutionalized  robot.  I 
don’t  intend  for  that  to  happen  to  me. 

I am  sad  when  I see  what  happens  to 
women  who  lose  their  strength.  They  see 
themselves  as  bad  children  who  expect  to 
be  punished  because  they  have  not,  in 
some  way,  conformed  to  the  conduct 
required  of  “good  children”  in  the  opinion 
of  prison  guards.  Therefore,  when  they  are 
“punished”  they  feel  absolution  has  been 
dealt,  and  they  are  again  in  the  “good 
graces”  of  the  guards.  Approval  has  been 
given  by  the  enemy,  but  the  enemy  is  no 
longer  recognized  as  an  enemy.  The  enemy 
becomes  the  maternal  figure  patterning 
their  lives.  It’s  like  a plantation  in  prison. 
You  can  see  the  need  for  a revolution. 
Clearly. 

WAP:  But  there  are  many  women  who  see 
the  need  for  a revolution  but  are  afraid  to 
fight  back.  It’s  not  just  women,  whole 
populations  are  paralyzed  by  fear  of  the 
authorities.  Yet  you’re  not.  And  that’s  what 
makes  women  respect  you.  Do  you  know 
how  to  tell  women  how  to  lose  their  fear  of 
fighting  back? 

Assata:  I started  out  with  a naive  outlook 
on  the  world  and  everything.  Once  I 
realized  my  own  stupidity,  it  became  very 
important  for  me  as  a human  being  to  look 
into  things,  examine  them  carefully,  and 
always  try  to  grow.  The  more  you  un- 
derstand what  you’re  dealing  with,  the 
stronger  you  get.  People  see  fear  as  a bad 
thing.  Fear  is  healthy  when  you’re  dealing 
with  Amerika.  But  when  fear  controls  you, 
when  you’re  afraid  to  struggle  — fear  is  a 
bad  thing.  I’m  more  afraid  of  what  will 
happen  if  I don’t  struggle  than  what  will 
happen  if  I do. 

WAP:  What  do  you  think  the  role  of 
women  is  in  the  struggle  for  Black 
Liberation? 

Assata:  Women  are  capable  of  doing 
anything  men  are  capable  of  doing.  I don’t 
see  women  in  a confined,  narrow  role.  The 
special  role  we  have  is  to  destroy  the 
definition  of  male-female  aggressive- 
submissive  patterns  and  to  create  an  equal 
kind  of  relationship  between  men  and 
women;  and  to  destroy  a lot  of  myths  <hat 
men  have  about  women  in  relation  to  those 
societal-oriented  patterns. 

WAP:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Women’s 
Liberartion  Movement? 

Assata?  I think  a lot  of  positive  things  are 
the  result  of  the  Women’s  Liberation 
Movement.  I think,  however,  that  the 
W.L.M.  has  not  expanded  to  include 
working-class  women  and  Third  World 
women.  We  must  understand,  however, 
that  this  is  because  of  many  reasons;  some 
of  which  include  lack  of  understanding, 
communication  and  awaren^ess  of  each 
other  on  both  sides,  that  more  effort  on 
both  sides  might  accomplish  the 
togetherness  needed.  We  must  understand, 
however,  that  women  cannot  be  liberated 
without  liberation  of  the  entire  society. 
WAP;  There’s  been  a lot  of  articles 
recently  in  the  media  blaming  the 
Women’s  Movement  for  what  they  call 
“the  increasing  violence  of  women.”  To 
illustrate  their  point,  they  use  you,  the 
women  of  the  S.L.A.,  the  women  who 
attempted  to  assassinate  Ford,  etc.  What, 
do  you  think  of  that? 

Assata:  First,  I think  that  the  con- 
tradictions in  this  society  are  more  blatant 
than  ever.  And  I think  women  have 
responded  to  that  in  many  ways.  But  in 
terms  of  women-  being  more  violent,  I 
thinks  that’s  deceptive.  It’s  a screen  to 
avert  us  from  seeing  the  violence  of  society 


as  a whole.  Women  have  been  raped 
throughout  history,  and  now  when  we  fight 
back,  now  that  we  have  the  consciousness 
to  fight  back  — they  call  us  violent.  To 
blame  the  Women’s  Movement  for 
creating  a violent  monster  is  insane.  The 
violent  monster  is  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

WAP:  What  do  you  think  it  will  take 
before  black  women  can  trust  white 
women? 

Assata:  Practice.  So  much  that  has  hap- 
pened to  black  people  in  this  country  has 
happened  because  of  white  racism.  White 
women  have  been,  historically,  part  of  that 
oppressive  necessity.  How  can  black 
women  not  condemn  white  women  for 
failure  to  exercise  their  own  responsibility 
in  eliminating  racism? 

It  would  be  insane  for  black  people  not 
to  have  distrust  of  white  people.  The  only 
way  that  mistrust  can  be  replaced  by  trust 
is  when  we  see  white  people  struggling 
against  the  same  enemy.  If  we  all  can  say  “I 
prefer  death  to  controlled  liberty”  — then 
we  can  be  one.  Babies  are  not  bom  racist, 
they’re  made  to  be  racist.  When  the  values 
of  society  are  changed  and  capitalists  can 
no  longer  profit  by  promoting  racism,  then 
forcing  divisions  between  human  beings 
wiU  not  be  a necessity.  But  as  it  stands  now, 
the  rulers  of  this  country  can  only  continue 
to  exist  by  fostering  racism.  The  more 
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racism  there  is,  the  more  .secure  their 
empire  is. 

WAP:  Do  you  think  blacks  in  .socialist 
countries  are  "freer”  than  in  capitalist 
countries? 

Assata:  Yes.  Definitely. 

WAP:  Do  you  think  the  road  to  black 
liberation  is  the  road  to  socialism? 
Assata:  Socialism  is  the  cure  for  a lot  that 
ails  us,  but  it’s  only  a start.  I think  that  the 
reversal  of  the  capitalist  economic 
structure  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
revolution  that  we  need. 

WAP:  What  can  women  on  the  outside  to 
to  concretely  help  women  in  prison? 
Assata:  The  first  thing  women  on  the 
outside  can  do  to  help  women  in  prison  is 
to  organize  other  women,  and  to  educate 
women  not  only  in  terms  of  the  oppression 
of  women,  but  in  terms  of  the  oppression 
of  poor  people,  black  and  Third  World 
people  whether  they  are  in  prison  or 
outside.  It  is  necessary  to  educate  women 
about  who  controls  this  country,  and  also 
to  educate  women  about  the  repressive 
role  this  government  plays  in  human  lives. 
Most  of  the  women  in  prison  are  not  in 
prison  because  of  some  “criminal  streak” 
in  their  personalities,  but  rather  because  of 
the  oppression  that  they  received  in  the 
streets.  It’s  hard  enough  for  a well- 
educated  middle-class  white  woman  to 
obtain  a decent  pay  and  a meaningful  job, 
but  for  a poor  black  woman,  it’s  damned 
near  impossible. 

Another  way  to  help  is  to  become  active 
in  women’s  prison  groups  and  to  form 
halfway  houses  where  a woman  can  come 
after  release  from  prison.  Somewhere  she 
can  get  her  head  together,  have  time  to 
find  something  to  support  her,  maybe  get 
some  skills.  Because,  as  it  is  now,  women 
leave  prison  with  a few  dollars  and  alnr.ost  a 
guarantee  of  coming  back. 

WAP:  The  guards  are  coming.  Is  there 
anything  else  you’d  like  to  say? 

Assata:  Yes.  I want  to  thank  the  people 
who  have  supported  me,  and  the  people 
who  have  come  to  court  for  me.  My 
message  to  them  is:  Keep  on  struggling. 
There  are  a lot  of  political  prisoners  who 
need  support  besides  me.  We  all  need  you. 


Ella  Ellison  Hearings 


Karen  Lindsey  (Real  paper) 

In  November  1973,  the  Suffolk  Loan 
Company  in  Boston  was  held  up  and  police 
officer  John  Schroeder  was  shot  and  killed. 
Shortly  afterward,  three  men  were 
arrested.  Two  of  them,  Nathaniel  Williams 
and  Anthony  Irving,  immediately  con- 
fessed to  the  robbery  and,  under  pressure 
to  implicate  someone  else,  later  said  that 
an  18-year-old  light-skinned  black  woman 
whom  they  did  not  know  had  driven  the 
getaway  car.  Five  months  after  their  arrest 
and  after  persistent  interrogation  by  the 
police,  they  offered  the  name  “Sue,”  an 
aquaintance  from  Columbia  Point. 

In  May,  police  learned  that  Ella  Ellison, 
a dark,  heavyset,  26-year-old  black  woman 
nicknamed  Sue  had  recently  moved  from 
Columbia  Point  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
where  her  parents  lived,  leaving  behind  a 
forwarding  address.  They  went  to 
Rochester  and  arrested  her.  In  August,  the 
third  man,  Terrill  Walker,  was  tried  for 
murder,  with  his  two  confessed  ac- 
complices testifying  against  him.  He  was 
convicted  and  given  four  life  sentences 


(one  for  the  shooting  and  one  for  each 
count  of  armed  robbery).  No  mention  of 
Ella  Ellison  or  “Sue”  was  made  during  the 
trial.  By  this  time  Williams  and  Irving  had 
pled  guilty  to  second-degree  murder 
charges,  and  been  sentenced  to  life  with 
the  possibility  of  parole  in  fifteen  years. 
According  to  their  later  testimony,  they 
received  the  comparatively  light  sentence 
in  exchange  for  agreeing  to  testify  against 
Terrill  and  Ellison. 

In  November  1974,  Ellison  was  tried  for 
first-degree  murder  under  Massachusetts’ 
felony-murder  law  (by  which  anyone  in- 
volved in  a felony  during  which  a murder  is 
committed  is  guilty  of  first-degree  murder). 
Only  Irving  and  Williams  testified  against 
her.  Prosecuting  her  was  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Newman  Flanagan,  and 
defending  her  was  William  Homans,  both 
of  whom  were  soon  to  make  headlines  as 
adversaries  in  the  abortion  trial  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  Edelin.  In  spite  of  the  obvious 
discrepancies  in  the  several  versions  of 
Williams’  and  Irving’s  stories,  Ellison  was 
convicted. 


Susan  Saxe 
Retrial  Scheduled 


The  date  for  the  retrial  of  Susan  Saxe, 
feminist  and  anti  war  activist,  has  been  set 
for  January  10,  1977  at  Suffolk  Superior 
Courthouse.  Chief  Justice  Walter  H. 
McLaughlin,  who  presided  at  the  first  trial 
which  began  in  September  of  this  year,  and 
ended  in  a declared  mistrial  October  13, 
has  assigned  Judge  James  C.  Roy  to  replace 
him.  McLaughlin,  who  will  be  70  on 
January  26,  faces  mandatory  retirement  on 
that  date. 

Until  that  time.  Judge  McLaughlin  will 
continue  his  role  in  the  Susan  Saxe  case. 
On  November  8,  he  denied  two  motions 
filed  by  the  defense  attorneys  Nancy 
Gertner  and  Thomas  Shapiro:  One,  a 
request  to  interview  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  of  six  men  and  six  women  which  was 
unable  to  reach  a verdict  in  the  first  trial. 
The  defense  was  only  seeking  the  jury 
votes  during  their  deliberations.  Second 
was  a motion  to  impound  the  results  of  the 
interview  with  the  foreman.  The 
prosecution  then  filed  a motion  to  deny 
defense  attorneys  the  32  peremptory 
challenges  given  them  in  the  first  trial, 
twice  the  number  allowed  under  the  law. 
Judge  McLaughlin  set  Dec.  1 as  the  date 
for  both  sides  to  file  briefs  on  the  motions. 

Judge  McLaughlin  criticized  Saxe  and 
the  defense  for  doing  an  interview  for 
columnist  Karen  Lindsay  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American  before  the  start  of  the 
first  trial.  “If  there  was  any  way  of  holding 
her  in  contempt  of  court  I would  have  held 
her  in  contempt.  I think  it  was  a calculated 
and  deliberate  attempt  to,  on  the  eve  of  the 
trial,  get  her  story  before  the  public,” 
McLaughlin  said,  to  which  defense  at- 
torney Shapiro  responded,  “there  has  been 
six  years  of  publicity  in  this  case,  I can’t  see 
how  you  can  single  out  one  interview  given 
by  the  defendant.”  He  said  to  the  judge 
that  the  interview  hadn’t  been  granted  two 
days  before  the  start  of  the  trial,  and  that 
the  defense  had  no  control  over  when  it 
was  published.  McLaughlin  closed  by 
saying  it  was  unclear  whether  publicity 
since  the  first  trial  has  been  prejudicial  or 
beneficial. 


Members  of  the  Ellison  defense  com- 
mittee believe  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a 
state  (and  public)  so  incensed  by  “cop 
killing”  that  they  were  m^e  concerned 
with  getting  revenge  than  with  making  sure 
that  the  person  they  accused  was  indeed 
guilty.  And  this  particular  death  had  even 
stronger  emotional  overtones — Schroeder 
was  the  brother  of  Patrolman  Walter 
Schroeder,  who  had  met  a similar  death  in 
a bank  robbery  three  years  earlier  (the 
robbery  for  which  Susan  Saxe  was  tried  last 
month  and  for  which,  in  the  wake  of  a 
deadlocked  jury,  she  will  be  retried  in 
January). 

Early  this  fall,  Irving  and  Williams 
submitted  to  the  court,  through  their  at- 
torney, affidavits  recanting  their  testimony 
against  Ella  Ellison.  Her  new  lawyer, 
Margaret  Burnham,  promptly  submitted 
motions  for  a new  trial.  Scheduling  for  the 
new  hearings  was  delayed  by  the  illness 
and  subsequent  death  of  Judge  Robert 
Sullivan,  who  had  presided  over  her  trial. 

Finally,  on  November  5,  under  Judge 
Roger  Donahue,  the  hearing  began. 
Williams  was  on  the  stand  for  over  five 
hours,  most  of  the  time  facing  tough  cross 
examination  by  Flanagan.  He  had,  he 
maintained,  fabricated  the  entire  story 
about  the  woman  in  the  getaway  car  to 
protect  Irving.  Then,  when  threatened  with 
capital  punishment  and  offered  the  second- 
degree  sentence  in  exchange  for  a name, 
he  chose  “Sue”  (Ellison’s  nickname) 
because  he  knew  she  had  left  town  and 
hoped  she  would  not  be  arrested. 

The  best  DA  Flanagan  could  come  up 
with  was  the  testimony  of  the  defendants’ 
two  court-appointed  lawyers.  Williams’ 
lawyer  said  he  himself  had  never  spoken  of 
capital  punishment  to  his  client.  Irving’s 
lawyer  stated  that,  after  they  had  told  the 
story  of  the  young  woman  accomplice, 
Irving  had  refused  to  name  her  because, 
the  lawyer  said,  she  had  children. 

Judge  Donahue  has  30  days  in  which  to 
make  his  decision,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  deny  the  motion  for  a new  trial. 
As  Attorney  Burnham  has  pointed  out, 
Williams  and  Irving  have  little  reason  to  lie 
this  time:  They  face  a natural  life  sentence 
for  their  admitted  perjury  during  Ellison’s 
first  trial,  and  the  possibility  of  being 
transferred  from  Concord,  where  they  are 
now  imprisoned,  to  the  harsher  Walpole 
prison. 


Twelve  Days  Of  Christmas 


So  much  of  our  history  has  been  lost  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  common  conception  of 
witchcraft  is  confused  and  inaccurate.  We 
all  “know”  that  witches  wear  black,  ride 
broomsticks,  consort  with  familiar  spirits, 
and  their  special  holiday  is  Halloween.  In  a 
more  sinister  vein,  witches  deal  in  magic 
and  have  contact  with  the  devil.  In  ac- 
tuality this  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Witches  were  the  native  peoples  of 
Europe,  mixed  and  melded  by  war  and 
famine.  They  were  the  peasants,  pagans, 
and  heathens-all  names  which  described 
their  poverty  and  therefore  their  ignorance 
according  to  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
conquerors  who  attempted  to  rule  over 
them.  The  word  witch  comes  down  to  us 
from  the  Celtic  word  Wicce:  Wise  Ones  as 
they  were  called  for  centuries.  They  were 
the  healers,  priests  and  priestesses,  the 
spiritual  connection  with  the  natural 
world.  Their  one  craft-rule  was:  Do  what 
you  will  so  long  as  you  harm  no  one.  They 
believed  in  reincarnation  and  celebrated 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  seasons, 
cycles  of  the  year.  The  only  devil  they  met 
with  was  the  horned  god,  a coven  member 
who  wore  the  horns  of  stag  or  bull  to 
represent  the  sacrificial  animal;  the  symbol 
of  death  in  the  cycle  of  life. 

What  little  we  know  about  witchcraft, 
the  Old  Religion,  the  Craft  of  the  Wise,  has 
filtered  through  the  hands  of  the  torturer, 
the  executioner,  the  hangman.  As  many  as 
9 million  perished  as  Christian  Europe 
strove  to  wipe  out  all  resistance.  The  Old 
Religion,  with  its  concern  for  people’s  daily 
well-being,  stood  as  an  affirmation  of  the 
importance  of  women  and  of  people’s  own 
abilities.  The  growing  church  and  state 


hierachy  was  too  busy  in  its  rise  to  power 
to  concern  itself  with  plagues  and  babies. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  its  related 
feudal  states  did  their  best  to  co-opt  the 
folk  religion.  They  raised  their  churches  on 
the  sites  dedicated  to  the  old  gods  and 
goddesses,  while  the  skilled  workers  who 
carved  the  stone  and  worked  the  metal 
memorialized  their  pagan  deities  in 
cathedral  walls.  The  new  saints  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  sacred  names  of  the 
Old  Religion,  principles  of  life  and  death 
and  physical  sustenance.  Odin,  the  All- 
Father  of  the  Norse,  or  Nick  as  the  Saxons 
in  England  called  him,  became  St.  Nick. 
The  open-minded  peasants  even  went  to 
church,  were  they  worshipped  their  Great 
Goddess  under  the  new  name  of  Mary. 

The  cult  of  Mary  was  a relic  of  the 
period  when  the  Great  Goddess  was  the 
main  symbol  of  patronage  and  protection. 
Remember  divine  Providence?  She  had 
hundreds  of  names  describing  her  various 
aspects:  virgin,  matron,  crone.  Under  the 
old  matriarchal  order  a virgin  was  a woman 
who  simply  was  not  attached  to  a man;  she 
did  not  have  to  abstain  sexually.  Accepting 
a Goddess  with  a new  name  from  a foreign 
peoples  was  not  hard.  Neither  was  it  dif- 
ficult to  accept  her  virgin  childbearing.  A 
new  god  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  was  the 
head  of  a coven  of  13  members,  was  a 
familiar  story  as  was  his  death  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  a natural  consequence  of  his 
role  as  a god.  (The  horned  god,  which  the 
Church  later  rechristened  as  the  devil,  may 
have  been  at  one  time  the  sacrificial  victim 
of  the  coven  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
its  relationship  with  the  spiritual  world. 
Since  the  Wise  Ones  believed  in  rein- 


carnation, this  death  was  seen  as  the 
beginning  of  another  life,  and  the  victim 
accepted  his  fate  readily). 

As  Christianity  and  the  Old  Religion  got 
mixed  up  together  many  folk  holidays  were 
adopted  by  the  Roman  church.  Christmas 
arose  out  of  the  midwinter  sabbat.  The 
Yule  or  wheel  was  rolled  around  as  a 
symbol  of  all  the  cycles  revolving;  The 
moon’s  passage,  the  earth’s  rotation, 
astrological  periods,  planting  and  harvest, 
life  and  death.  At  midwinter  the  wheel  was 
in  the  death  and  resurrection  phase, 
midway  between  the  equinoxes,  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year.  The  harvest 
festival  at  Halloween  was  over,  and  the 
coming  celebration  of  Candlemas  in 
February  was  still  months  away.  It  was  the 
time  to  reflect  on  the  fragile  cloth  of 
human  existence;  a time  to  gather  together 
with  Iriends  and  appreciate  the  warmth  of 
the  fiieside,  the  pleasure  of  enough  food, 
the  satisfaction  of  sharing  physical 
comforts  and  spiritual  concerns. 

Christianity  gradually  imposed  Christ  as 
the  central  figure  of  the  Midwinter’s  Day. 
But  throughout  Europe  traditional  deities 
are  still  a part  of  the  Christmas  holiday.  St. 
Nick,  Koliada,  Brigid,  Befana  are  all 
remembered.  So  is  the  Yule  log,  rekindled 
every  year  with  a brand  left  from  the  year 
before,  to  start  the  wheel  of  the  sun  around 
again.  The  Holly,  sacred  to  magicians 
decorates  the  house.  The  little  evergreen 
represents  the  tree  of  life,  with  its  roots  in 
the  soil,  its  branches  embracing  the  night 
sky,  the  north  star  crowning  it. 

In  the  name  of  this  innocuous  event,  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  followers  of  the  Old 


— Dale  LaBonte 

Religion  were  wiped  out.  Witches,  healers, 
' midwives,  widows,  youths,  and 
homosexuals  were  all  lumped  together  as  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  male  Christian  rule 
and  were  executed.  The  fabric  of  their  lives 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  beliefs  was 
destroyed.  How  many  times  has  this  been 
repeated  in  the  name  of  progress,  of 
manifest  destiny,  of  democracy,  of  Christ? 

Anyone  who  wants  to  learn  more  about 
the  Craft  of  the  wise  should  be  wary  of  the 
sensationalists  who  sell  Satanism  and 
demon  possession  as  withcraft.  There  are  4 
basicalty  reliable  sources  I have  found: 

Hans  Holzer,  The  Truth  About  Wlt- 
, chcnift  chapter  called  “What  is  Exactly  Is 
Witchcraft?”  Pocket  Books.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Inc.  N.Y. 

Margaret  Murray,  The  God  of  the 
Witches  and  The  Witchcult  in  Western 
Europe  Oxford  University  Press.  Gerald 
Gardner,  Witchcraft  Today  Citadel  Press, 
N.Y.  and  a new,  dictionary  style: 

An  ABC  of  Witchcraft,  Past  and  Present 

by  Doreen  Valiente,  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
E>ale  LaBonte,  N.Y. 


Sisterhood  Is  Not  Magic 

Whatever  did  the  witches  do 
They  must  have  quarried  beneath  the  stars 
about  how  to  ease  the  pain  of  wounds 

With  ergot 

belladonna  or 

nasturtium. 


And  argued 

taking  long  moonlight  walks  arm  in  arm, 

About  how  to  save  the  ''deviVs  party,  " 
where  to  meet  most  safely 
and  best  best  serve  the  peasant 's  needs. 

And  when  a sister  went  on  trial,  Jacob  for 

example. 

Even  lovers  among  witches 

must  have  disagreed  over  what 

■ her  best  defense  would  be. 

Disturbing  a quiet  constellation 
in  a July  sky 

To  some 

their  magic 

seemed  easy 

But  we 

who  often  walk 

in  their  footsteps 
know  better 

ir -k  ir -k  if  weather  underground,  *73. 
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Review;  SAm  aad  vANzerri 


CULTURAL  WORKER’S  COLLECTIVE 


Good  historical  films  give  off  a light  all 
their  own.  This  one  depicting  the  con- 
viction of  an  Italian  fish-peddler  and  a 
shoemaker  tof  murder  and  robbery  in 
1920,  flashes  like  a spotlight  through  some 
of  the  organizing,  brutality,  and  racism  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
background  emerges  from  the  fascism  of 
the  infamous  Palmer  Raids. 

The  film  opens  at  night.  Hundreds  of 
police  on  foot  and  horseback  stream 
through  a working-class  neighborhood.  At 
a whistle  signal,  they  explode  into  apart- 
ments and  a local  anarchist-marxist 
meeting  room  - beating  people,  .dragging 
some  before  a wall  to  be  photographed  or 
arrested,  and  scattering  dozens  off  into  the 
darkness.  Part  of  what  that  photographer’s 
flash  catches  is  Bartholomew  Vanzetti. 

This  photo  turns  up  a few  months  later 
when  Vanzetti  is  arrested  with  Niccolo 
Sacco  on  a streetcar  in  E.  Bridgewater. 
Handguns  are  found  on  them,  and  the  gun 
Sacco  is  carrying  becomes  the  supposed 
tink  to  a shoe  factory  robbery  in  So. 
Braintree.  In  police  questioning,  Sacco 
(Riccardo  Cucciolla)  is  shown  to  be  a mild 
man,  believing  in  a humble  human  dignity. 
When  asked  about  why  he  was  carrying  a 
gun  he  says:  “A  man  must  protect  himself; 
these  are  bad  times.”  In  the  background  of 
this  is  the  well-publicized  image  of  Andreas 
Salisado,  a leading  Italian  organizer,  falling 
mysteriously  from  the  14th  floor  of  police 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Just  as  Sacco  is 
shown  to  be  mild  and  vulnerable,  Gian 
Maria  Volonte  plays  Vanzetti  as  a resolute 
and  pragmatic  realist.  Vanzetti  is  asked  if 
they  are  anarchist,  communist,  American 
citizens,  union  men... .He  answers  no;  then 
is  shown  the  photograph.  In  the 
background  again  is  Salisado  falling. 

There  is  a light  that  comes  across  the 
chandeliers  of  an  elegant  room  in  which 
Gen.  Palmer  is  holding  a press  conference 
on  the  progress  of  his  anti-Red  campaign, 
and  there  is  another  in  which  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  are  stood  up  and  identified.  The 
lights  are  remarkably  similar;  the  effects 
through  are  different.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
are  indicted  for  murder  and  robbery.  Gen. 
Palmer,  who  has  caused  untold  deaths  and 
suffering,  disrupts  the  meeting  he  has  lost 
control  of  and  walks  away. 

The  full  force  of  this  light  comes  alive  in 
the  courtoom  scenes,  the  prison  scenes, 
and  the  newsreel  footage  of  demon- 
strations that  took  place  for  seven  years 
around  the  world  demanding  the  release  of 
these  two  men.  It  brings  clarity  at  several 
points.  Milo  O’Shea  plays  the  flamboyant 
defense  attorney  who  after  much 
frustration  erupts  at  Judge  Katzman  (Cyril 


Babel 


Cusak)  and  the  prosecutor  with  shouts  of 
"Racism!  Racism!  Racism!” 

Following  prison  scenes,  defense  work, 
and  Sacco’s  nervous  breakdown,  an 
eminent  upper-class  Boston  lawyer  is 
drawn  to  the  case  and  undermines  the 
prosecution’s  evidence  by  getting  a 
confession  from  someone  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  robbery.  This  is  presented  to  the 
court;  the  effort  for  a new  trial  is  turned 
aside.  In  a heart-rending  scene  for  most 
liberals,  the  eminent  lawyer  states  with  a 
calm  incandescence,  “I  want  to  thank  the 
court  for  helping  me  lose  the  last  illusions 
I’ve  harbored  about  the  American  system 
of  justice.. ..From  this  day  on  I intend  to 
never  set  foot  in  a court  of  law  again.” 

The  symbol  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  become 
in  the  struggle  against  racist  and  fascist 
forces  in  America  are  magnified  around 
the  world.  Petitions  and  demands  for 
clemency  arrive  from  everywhere.  The 
characterization  reveals  how  the  two  men 
respond  to  the  responsibility  of  their 
position.  Niccolo  Sacco  has  said  from  their 
conviction:  ‘Tve  had  enough  of  your 
politics.  I want  only  to  live  my  life.”  “So 
does  everyone,”  the  character  of  Vanzetti 
replies.  After  nearly  seven  years  of  prison 
life  Sacco  is  shown  as  a broken  man  who 
wants  only  to  die  and  get  it  over  with. 
Vanzetti  remains  more  resilient,  con- 


tinuing to  help  organize  their  defense  from 
prison. 

A surprise  comes  toward  the  end  of  the 
film  when  a scene  is  injected  into  the  base 
of  Felix  Frankfurter’s  story  line.  Governor 
Fuller  and  the  D.A.  who  prosecuted  the 
case  meet  with  Vanzetti  in  the  warden’s 
office  shortly  before  the  execution  date. 
They  attempt  to  make  a deal  telling  him 
they  can  ‘‘save  the  man,  but  not  the 
symbol”.  He  refuses,  stating  in  a clear 
emotional  heat:  “Then  you  say  we’re 
convicted  of  being  anarchists  and  not  for 
robbery.”  The  real  background  is  laid  bare. 

In  the  final  prison  scenes  the  light  is 
tinted,  harsh  yellow-brown.  Sacco  writes  a 
letter  to  his  young  son  and  family.  Vanzetti 
carries  a profound  silence.  As  the  whole 
power  of  this  system  is  set  into  them,  the 
lights  wink  on  and  off  twice. 

What  we  can  see  through  that  moment 
separating  us  from  history  depends  a lot  on 
how  we  see  ourselves  now.  When  this  film 
first  came  out  of  Italy  (1971)  it  drew 
terrible  reviews  from  American  critics. 
Some  called  for  “American  directors”  to  • 
handle  the  challenge  of  “American 
material”,  and  not  leave  it  to  “foreigners”. 
Critical  reviews  of  the  film  perhaps 
culminated  with  Richard  Schickel  writing 
of  director  Montaldo  in  Life  magazine, 
“His  trial  scenes  are  staged  like  some 


demented  little  opera  and  of  course,  when 
so  little  care  is  taken  with  the  easy  stuff  of  a 
movie  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  its 
view  on  the  more  difficult  questions.”  A 
comment  like  this  makes  one  wonder  just 
how  much  time  Richard  Schickel  has  spent 
in  the  courtrooms  of  America  and  reveals 
further  how  deeply  embedded  this  fascist- 
racist  element  still  is-fifty  years  later. 

1 

In  spite  of  the  stiffness  of  some  scenes 
resembling  ^ neighborhood  in  Italy  more 
than  one  in  America  - the  real  landscape  of 
humiliation,  degradation,  and  dignity 
carries  through.  A main  criticism  though, 
has  to  do  with  the  scripting  of  women’s 
roles.  Joan  Baez  provides  a really  fine 
soundtrack,  but  all  of  the  women’s  force 
remains  secondary  and  invisible.  The 
historical  reality  is  that  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn  and  ?????  ????????  spent  seven  years 
organizing  support  for  these  two  men,  and 
were  mainstays  of  their  defense.  Another 
criticism  would  be  the  lack  of  humor, 
though  there  isn’t  much  to  laugh  at  here. 

What  finally  emerges  from  these  images 
in  not  only  an  understanding  of  these  two 
individuals  and  their  struggle,  but  a light 
that  brings  us  more  clearly  to  what  we  are 
moving  in  now  - the  threat  of  reaction  (S-I) 
in  the  face  of  a popular  movement  for 
liberation. 


\ 

WHY  IS  THE  HOUSE  DISSOLVING? 


- by  Cesar  Vallejo 

Dulce  hogar  sin  estilo  fabricado 
de  un  solo  golpe  y de  una  sola  pieza 
de  cera  torhasol.  Y en  el  hogar 
ella  dana  y arregla;  a veces  dice: 

“El  hospicio  es  bonito;  aqui  no  mas!” 

Y otras  veces  se  pone  a llorar! 

Babble 

- Translated  by  John  Knoepfle 

Meek  house  with  no  style,  framed 
with  a single  knock  and  a single  piece 
of  rainbow  wax.  And  in  the  house 
she  destroys  and  she  cleans,  says  at  times: 
“The  asylum  is  nice.  Where?  Here!” 

Other  times  she  breaks  down  and  cries. 


Roses  are  covered  like 
coffins  though  it  is  still 
rather  warm  and  neighbors 
wonder  should  they  plant  identical 
hedges,  put  the  same  screens  on 
windows  of  their  very  similar  heads? 

And  now  part  of  their  ritual,  the 
daily  painting  of  houses,  each  day 
a different  color  as  if  they  wanted 
to  change  they  spray  the  windows  put  up 
doors  and  hose  the  pool  and 
sweep  garages. 

But  see  that  strange  hole 
in  the  limb  of  the  oldest  tree 
sucking  everything  up,  how  everything 
dries,  is  shriveling  inside  it? 

Yes,  this  is  our  house  but  it’s  hard  to 
remember,  do  we  really  live  here? 

We  have  doors  and  garages  but 

where  are  we  growing,  where 

are  our  windows,  have  we  any  real  shelter? 

And  why,  so  slowly  we  can  hardly  see  it, 

is  the  house  dissolving  very  very  softly, 

being 

swallowed  up  in  the  bark  of  the  old 

screaming  branches? 

Lynne  Lifshin  1973 
Black  Apples 
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S.F.  Mime  Troupe 
Tours  With 
“False  Promises/ 
Nos  Enganaron” 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (LNS)-the  San 
Francisco  Mime  Troupe  is  going  on  a tour 
of  the  Midwest  with  an  original  musical 
and  theatrical  production  that  is  a must  to 
consider  carefully. 

Although  based  on  events  that  happened 
eighty  years  ago  in  American  history,  the 
show,  “False  Promises-Nos  Enganaron" 
tackles  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  the  U.S.  working  class  today:  how 
can  people  overcome  the  racial  divisions 
created  and  maintained  by  imperialism? 

The  play  focuses  on  a critical  year  in 
U.S.  history  --  1898.  The  massive  strike 
wave  of  that  year,  as  well  ^ U.S.  overseas 
expansion  through  the  Spanish-American 
War  reflected  the  sharp  internal  con- 
tradictions already  apparent  in  capitalist 
development  at  the  time.  So  the  action  in 
False  Promises  moves  back  and  forth  from 
the  imperialist  plottings  of  J.P.  Morgan, 
President  William  McKinley  and  U.S. 
Navy  Secretary  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
Washington  to  the  struggles  of  white  and 
Mexican  miners  in  the  copper  fields  of 
Colorado. 

Uniting  these  diverse  aspects  of  the  story 
is  a freed  black  slave  named  Washington 
Jefferson.  After  a close  shave  while  trying 
to  vote  in  South  Carolina,  Jefferson  is 
recruited  by  the  army  in  Texas,  runs  into  a 
hostile  native  population  in  Puerto  Rico 
while  fighting  the  Spanish,  and  finally  ends 
up  in  the  army  contingent  that  crushes  a 
strike  in  Colorado;  a strike  that  has  already 
been  destroyed  by  internal  racial  divisions. 


— Bob  Barber 

By  that  time,  Jefferson’s  eyes  have  beei^ 
opened  to  the  reality  of  the  struggle.  But 
disgusted  with  the  divisions  among  the 
miners,  he  lectures  them  with  the  play’s 
punch  line:  “When  the  time  comes,  you 
don’t  get  to  choose  who’s  on  your  side. 
History  decides  that  for  you  - you  just  got 
to  understand  history.” 

The  miners’  strike  is  at  the  center  of  the 
story.  Here  the  Mime  Troupe  demon- 
strates its  masterful  skill  at  combining 
theater  and  music  with  politics:  each 
character  emerges  both  as  a unique 
personality  and  as  a representative  of 
specific  class  and  racial  interests. 

The  death  of  a Mexican  laborer  in  the 
mine  due  to  the  neglect  of  a white  worker 
prompts  the  Mexicans  to  walk  off  the  job. 
The  white  miners,  meanwhile,  move  to 
strike  in  demand  of  the  eight-hour  day.  A 
precarious  unity  is  achieved  through  the 
efforts  of  Maria,  widow  of  the  slain 
Mexican,  Tomas,  who  is  also  a Mexican 
laborer,  and  Ed  Casey,  a socialist  white 
miner.  The  activists’  work  is  aided  by 
Montana,  a bitter  black  woman  who  owns 
the  saloon  which  becomes  strike 
headquarters,  and  Belle,  a young  woman 
fresh  from  the  country  \yho  wins  a job 

there  as  a singer. 

% 

Fighting  against  them  is  the  leader  of  the 
union,  Charlie  Slade,  who  doesn’t  want  a 
strike,  and  who  tries  to  keep  Mexican 
workers  out  of  the  all-white  union.  While 


Morgan.  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  plot  war 
and  repression  overseas,  Charlie  Slade 
ptoisons  the  minds  of  the  white  miners  by 
telling  themihat  the  need  to  produce  war 
material  outweighs  the  need  to  stay  on 
strike.  And,  he  claims,  “You  can’t  organize 
Mexicans.’’ 

The  conflict  is  sharp  and  the  Mime 
Troupe  pulls  no  punches  in  laying  out  the 
dynamics  between  the  white  and  Mexican 
workers.  In  the  middle,  for  instance,  is 
Harry,  a white  miner  who  vacillates 
between  his  deeply  held  racial  prejudices 
and  his  slowly  perceived  understanding  of 
the  need  for  unity.  While  Tomas  and  Ed 
Casey  both  make  errors  that  weaken  the 
strike,  it  is  ultimately  Harry’s  actions  that 
destroy  it. 

Mime  Troupe  members  say  the  play 
marks  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
group’s  own  political  development  as  a 
theater  collective.  Six  months  of  study  of 
U.S.  labor  history  preceded  the  actual 
writing  of  the  script,  a process  that  focused 
attention  on  the  internal  racial  dynamics  of 
the  group  as  well  as  on  the  historical  basis 
for  the  play. 

“It’s  the  first  real  struggle  that  the 
company  as  a multinational  organization 


has  gone  through,”  according  to  Marie 
Acosta,  who  plays  the  widow.  “In  the  past 
the  Mime  Troupe  was  famous  for  exposing 
the  connivings  of  the  ruling  class,  but  now 
we  want  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  real 
people  have  in  getting  together  to  fight  the 
bosses. 

“We  feel  that  we  can’t  give  easy  an- 
swers,” she  continues,  “but  can  only  use 
the  show  to  raise  the  questions  that  came 
up  among  us  as  we  struggled  to  write  it.  We 
want  people  to  look  within  themselves  and 
within  their  organizations  for  the  con- 
tradictions that  we  portray  in  the  play, 
analyze  them,  and  then  move  forward  to 
eliminate  them.” 

The  play  succeeds  without  a doubt  in 
raising  these  very  difficult  questions,  and  it 
is  widely  agreed  in  the  Bay  Area  that  one 
needs  to  see  it  several  times  to  ^preciate 
its  richness  and  subtlety.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  tackles  racism  in  the  U.S.  head  on, 
the  play  contains  all  of  the  lively  music, 
dance  and  outrageous  slapstick  humor  that 
has  made  the  Mime  Troupe  famous. 

(For  more  information  about  the  Mime 
Troupe  and  their  latest  tour,  write  to  them 
at  355  Treat,  San  Francisco,  CA.  94110.) 


PNP  Sweeps  Puerto  Rican  Election: 

Indejpendence  Vote  Highest  Since  1950’s 


loudly  denying  that  status  was  an  issue  in 
the  campaign. 

The  PNP  gained  control  not  only  of  the 
governorship,  but  over  more  than  half  of 
the  municipalities  and  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  For  the  first  time  since  the  PPD 
was  founded  by  the  “Father  of  Operation 
Bootstrap  and  the  Commonwealth  Status”, 
Luis  Munoz  Marin,  its  rule  has  been 
fundamentally  challenged.  The  PPD 
reigned  undefeated  from  1948  to  1976,  with 
the  exception  of  one  term  from  1968  to 
1972,  when  the  PNP  was  elected. 


years,  this  people  will  realize  once  and  for 
all  that  it  is  not  a question  of  changing  the 
jockey  but  of  changing  the' horse.  That 
constitutes  an  undisputable  step  forward 
for  the  independence  struggle.” 

For  its  part,  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party  indicated  that  it  believes  the  country 
is  entering  a new  political  situation, 
characterized  by  further  polarization  on 


Puerto  Rican  voters  swept  the  pro- 
Commonwealth  Popular  Democratic  Party 
(PPD)  out  of  power  and  brought  in  the  pro- 
statehood New  Progressive  Party  (PNP),  in 
what  sources  on  the  island  characterize  as 
a massive  protest  vote  against  conditions  of 
the  colonial  economic  crisis  and 
corruption  in  the  government. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pro-independence 
parties,  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Party  (PIP)  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party  (PSP),  gained  the  largest  pro- 
independence vote  since  the  1950’s, 
although  it  fell  short  of  their  pre-electoral 
predictions. 


With  vote  counts  still  coming  in.  and 
irregularities  cited  in  80  percent  of  the 
precincts,  the  vote  stood  at  670,909  for  the 
PNP.  634,958  for  the  PPD.  74.368  for  the 
PIP  and  10,232  for  the  PSP.  The  PIP 
remained  inscribed  as  an  electoral  party. 

The  New  Progressive  Party,  founded  by 
multi-millionaire  Luis  A.  Ferre  in  1%8,  is  a 
tightly-organized  political  machine,  with  a 
populist  program  and  a thinly-veiled  fascist 
ideology.  Its  candidate  for  governor, 
Carlos  Romero  Baroelo,  ran  on  a platform 


Commenting  on  the  election  results,  PIP 
President  Ruben  Berrios  said:  “Obviously, 
the  people  felt  that  they  had  more  im- 
mediate needs  in  this  moment,  facing  the 
rampant  corruption  and  bad  ad- 
ministration. These  elections  have 
demonstrated  that  the  Free  Associated 
State  (Commonwealth)  is  in  complete 
economic,  political  and  social  bankruptcy, 
and  that  the  Puerto  Rican  who  does  not 
believe  in  assimilation  has  only  one 
avenue:  inedpendence.  In  the  next  four 


the  issue  of  status,  as  the  Commonwealth 
enters  a state  of  complete  decline. 

In  a press  statement  released  by  PSP 
Secretary  General  Juan  Mari  Bras,  he 
stated;  “Undoubtedly,  a vast  majority  of 
the  electorate  has  chosen  to  support  the 
PNP  as  an  expression  of  protest  against  all 
the  corruption,  anti-worker  measures  and 
the  bad  administration  of  Hernandez 
Colon.  We  arc  convinced  that  the  votes  for 
the  PNP  do  not  represent  an  increase  in  the 
support  for  statehood. 


"The  level  of  political  understanding  of 
the  vast  majority  of  workers  is  still 
definitely  low.  To  choose  the  PNP  and 
Romero  Barcelo  because  of  the  chaos  of 
Hernandez  Colon’s  administration  is  an 
error  in  perspective  of  the  masses.  But  that 
decision  was  induced  by  the  overwhelming 
colonialist  machinery,  with  its  repressive 
maneuvers  and  publicity...” 

In  the  election  campaign,  the  pro- 
independence parties  focused  attention  on 
scandals  in  government,  from  the  wire- 
tapping telephone  company  scandal,  to 
mismanagement  of  funds  and  vote-buying. 

They  also  showed  how  the  colonial 
system  was  responsible  for  the  current 
crises.  In  the  last  of  a series  of  three 
nationally-televised  debates,  on  the  topic 
of  crime,  Juan  Mari  Bras  revealed  the 
results  of  a million-dollar  research  project 
sponsored  by  the  Commonwealth 
government  which  showed  a direct 
relationship  between  unemployment  and 
the  growing  crime  rate. 

Governor  Hernandez  Colon  denied  the 
statistics,  and  claimed  not  to  have  read  the 
report.  * 

There  is  much  speculation  on  what  the 
PNP  will  do,  once  if  office.  It  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  sell  the  government-owned 
telephone  company,  shipping  authority, 
and  docks  and  warehouse  to  private 
companies.  But  from  Ferre’s  1968-72 
administration  there  are  clear  indications 
of  what  else  to  expect.  Anti-labor  laws 
and  police  action,  as  promoted  by  the 
Ferre-owned  Puerto  Rican  Cement  strike 
of  1975,  are  sure  to  be  a prominent  cen- 
terpiece. 

Repression  against  the  student 
movement  is  expected,  in  view  of  the 
massive  assault  on  the  university  by  the  riot 
squad  sent  in  by  Ferre  during  anti-ROTC 
and  Vietnam  war  protests  in  19'TO  and 
1971. 

(Coatfaiied  oh  P.  15) 
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UTW  PROPOSITION  14 


DEFEATED 

- (Guardian) 
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The  United  Farm  Workers  union  (UFW) 
suffered  a severe  setback  with  the  defeat  of 
Proposition  14,  the  California  ballot 
initiative  which  would  have  strengthened 
the  union  election  process  for  farm 
workers. 

A preliminary  look  at  voting  figures 
suggests  that  14  was  heavily  supported  in 
the  Black  and  Chicano  urban  communities 
and  by  students  and  political  activists.  It 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  however,  in 
white  working-class  areas  and  middle-class 
suburbs.  The  final  returns  show  that  about 
4.2  million  people  voted  against  14  and 
about  2.6  million  in  favor  of  it. 

At  the  heart  of  Proposition  14  was  a 
proposal  which  would  have  written  into 
law  funding  of  the  Agricultural  Labor 
Relations  Board  (ALRB).  The  ALRB  was 
established  in  1975  to  conduct 
representation  elections  for  farm  workers. 
After  the  UFW  started  winning  most  of  the 
elections,  the  growers  and  Teamsters 
union  put  pressure  on  legislators  to  cut  off 
the  ALRB’s  funds., 

The  initiative  would  also  have 
strengthened  the  state’s  agricultural  labor 
law  in  other  ways,  including  treble 
damages  for  unfair  labor  practices. 

While  the  union  election  mechanism  is 
still  written  into  law,  the  union  gambled  on 
trying  to  strengthen  it  and  lost.  Now  they 
will  have  to  fight  almost  as  hard  to  keep  the 
process  funded  as  to  take*  advantage  of  it  to 
organize.  The  loss  clearly  sets  back  plans 
to  complete  the  job  of  organizing  the 
state’s  250,000  farm  workers  in  the  next 
several  years. 

The  measure  was  essentially  buried 
under  a massive  agri-business  media 
campaign  conducted  with  the  slogan 
“Protect  Private  Property — No  on  14.” 
This  campaign  brought  together  the 
monopoly  sector  of  agribusiness  in  a way 
that  it  had  not  been  united  since  the  great 
union-smashing  outbreak  of  the  1930s.  The 
various  grower  organizations  reported 
spending  about  $1.6  million  to  defeat  14 
and  the  UFW  charged  that  at  least  another 
$500,000  in  expenditures  has  been  con- 
cealed. 

Leading  the  way  were  some  of 
California’s  largest  landowners — such  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  owns 
5 per  cent  of  all  private  land  in  the  state. 
Also  contributing  thousands  were  Stan- 
dard Oil,  Getty  Oil,  Union  Oil,  and 


Superior  OU.  The  California  Farm  Bureau 
alone  put  in  at  least  $200,000. 

Seizing  on  the  provision  of  14  that  would 
write  the  so-called  “access  rule”  into  the 
state  constitution,  the  growers  screamed 
that  every  citizen  of  the  state  was  in  danger 
of  their  homes  being  invaded.  A series  of 
prime-time  TV  and  radio  spots  were  aired 
for  weeks,  featuring  small  farmers  from  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  talking  about  how  their 
wives  and  daughters  felt  threatened.  These 
were  supplemented  with  a series  of  caustic 
full-page  ads  run  in  every  major  daily 
newspaper  in  the  state.  Three  of  these  ran 
in  the  last  week  before  the  election. 
MEDIA  BLITZ 

Almost  every  major  newspaper 
editorially  opposed  14.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  felt  compelled  to  suggest  that  if 
union  organizers  should  be  allowed  on 
grower  property  then  so  should  “Fuller 
Brush  salesmen  and  the  Avon  Lady.” 

To  counter  this  blitz  the  UFW  argued 
that  the  issue  was  not  property  rights  but 
rather  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
have  the  union  election  process  guaran- 
teed. To  the  growers’  $1.6  million  or  more, 
the  union  was  able  to  raise  about  $300,000, 
most  of  it  through  dances,  concerts, 
dinners,  and  parking  lot  collections.  Some 
erf  the  money  was  used  to  finance  one  TV 
spot  featuring  Gov.  Jerry  Brown. 

But  most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
several  thousand  full  or  part-time 
volunteers,  distributing  bumper  stickers 
and  forming  “human  billboard”  chains  at 
major  intersections  and  freeway  ramps. 
The  effort  by  city  residents  was  bolstered 
by  about  1000  farm  workers  who  came  to 
the  urban  areas  for  weekends  and  for  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

BASE  OF  SUPPORT  BUILT 

Even  though  the  effort  failed,  a solid 
base  of  support  was  built  in  third  world 
communities  and  among  progressive 
whites.  In  Oakland,  the  campaign  created 
important  new  ties  between  the  UFW  and 
Black  community  organizations  such  as  the 
Black  Panthers.  But  the  growers  succeeded 
in  winning  over  the  vast  middle  sectors  that 
are  crucial  to  winning  a statewide  election 
by  twisting  the  issue  into  an  attack  on 
private  property. 

The  UFW  will  undoubtedly  bounce  back 
next  winter  to  organize  more  elections  in 
the  valleys.  But  the  momentum  bui.’t  slowly 


and  painfully  over  the  past  few  years, 
leading  to  passage  of  the  law  and  the  initial 
organizing  drive  in  1975,  has  been  badly 
interrupted.  Furthermore,  the  growers  will 
undoubtedly  now  launch  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  the  election  law  altogether  and  the 
union  will  have  to  fight  that. 

What  will  not  be  interrupted,  however,  is 
the  quiet  determination  that  the  farm 
workers  have  to  build  their  union.  On  the 
day  before  the  election,  48-year-old  Juan 
Bejarano,  a worker  from  Fresno  County, 
took  a few  minutes  out  of  his  job  feeding 
600  volunteers  in  the  Oakland-Berkeley 
area  to  reflect  on  his  past  10  years  of  work 


with  the  union.  “What  Fd  like  to  tell  people 
over  here,”  he  said,  "is  to  see  how  hard  we 
work  and  how  much  we’re  suffering  and  if 
they  believe  in  justice,  then  to  vote  yes  on 
14. 

“If  we  happen  to  lose,  then  I guess  we’ll 
do  what  we’ve  done  before — we’ll  go  back 
to  Sacramento,  we’ll  go  back  to  the  strikes 
and  boycotts.  You  see,  as  long  as  there’s 
farm  workers,  ther’s  going  to  be  this 
struggle.  They  can  delay  us,  or  they  can 
stop  me  or  other  people,  but  now  we’ve 
started  and  we  won’t  stop  until  we’re 
finished.” 


UFW  STRUGGLES  ON 

- (Guardian) 


There  were  many  other  election  night 
victory  parties  in  Los  Angeles  but  the 
United  Farm  Workers  (UFW)  union 
gathering  was  unique. 

Held  at  Mt.  Carmel  High  School,  an 
aging  Catholic  school  in  a Black,  working- 
class  area  of  the  central  city,  the  farm 
workers  rally  was  held  for  the  masses.  Of 
the  2(X)0  people  at  the  rally,  over  one- 
fourth  were  farm  workers  and  their 
families  who  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  to 
work  on  the  Proposition  14  campaign. 

Inside  the  school  gymnasium  hundreds 
of  people  crowded  onto  the  floor  to  dance 
to  the  music  of  a Chicano  rock  band,  while 
hundreds  of  others  filled  the  bleachers  at 
the  sides  of  the  room.  Toward  the  rear  of 
the  gymnasium  large  groups  clustered 
tightly  around  two  televisions,  waiting 
impatiently  for  news.  The  mood  of  the 
people  was  high  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Proposition  14  passed  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  by  a 6 per  cent  margin 
the  crowd  exploded  with  cheers  of  “Viva 
14!” 

Near  midnight  Mayor  Bradley  of  Los 
Angeles  arrived  and  ascended  to  the  stage. 
Slowly  he  explained  that  Proposition  14 
was  losing  by  a large  margin  and  could  not 
win.  He  was  interrupted  frequently  by  cries 
of  “Si  se  puede!”  (We  can  do  it!)  and 
“Boycott!”  by  people  who  refused  to 
believe  they  had  lost.  As  he  finished  his 
speech  Bradley  promised  his  continued 
support  for  the  UFW  saying,  “We  have 
delivered  a message.  If  they  fail  to  deliver 
the  money  (to  the  ALRB),  we’ll  be  back  on 
the  next  ballot  with  another  initiative.” 

Following  the  mayor  was  District  At- 
torney Burt  Pines.  He  too  pledged  his 
continued  support  saying,  “You  can  count 
on  me.  Now,  and  in  the  future!” 
Responding  to  the  crowd’s  thunderous  roar 
of  approval  he  gave  a victory  sign  and  then 
changed  it  to  a clenched  fist.  Deafening 
chants  of  “Viva  la  Huelga!”  and  “Viva 
Chavez!”  shook  the  room  as  Cesar  Chavez 
came  forward  to  speak. 

Speaking  in  an  informal  manner  and 
alternating  English  with  Spanish,  Chavez 


spoke  of  the  long  hard  campaign  to  pass 
lYoposition  14,  and  the  future  of  the  farm 
workers  movement.  Though  they  had  lost 
Proposition  14,  he  stressed  their 
tremendous  strength,  saying:  “In  our 

struggle  we  never  really  lose.  We’ve  not 
lost  our  unity,  our  solidarity,  our  spirit.”  He 
assured  the  people  that  their  movement 
would  surely  win  in  the  end  because  “We 
have  the  people  and  the  time.  All  they 
(agribusiness)  have  is  money.  There  are 
more  of  us  than  them  and  more  time  than 
money!” 

He  thanked  the  many  volunteers  for 
their  “tremendous  sacrifice  and  spirit”  and 
urged  his  people  to  “reflect  on  the 
movement,  don’t  become  bitter.”  In  an 
emotional  voice  he  concluded  by  urging 
the  people  to  have  a good  time  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  night.  Then  he  came  down 
from  the  stage  to  dance  with  his  people  on 
the  floor  of  the  crowded  gymnasium. 


PRIME-TIME  FASCISM 

- by  B.  D.  Jolma 


On  November  1,  the  night  before  the 
election,  people  throughout  the  country 
were  treated  to  a half-hour  prime-time  TV 
presentation  by  Lyndon  La  Rouche, 
presidential  candidate  of  the  so-called  U.S. 
Labor  Party”. 

LaRouche  announced  that  a mainstay  of 
his  platform  was  “to  head  off  ther- 
monuclear war  by  preventing  the  election 
of  Jimmy  Carter.”  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  Gerald  Ford  was  the  best  bet  after 
LaRouche  and  the  U.  S.  Labor  Party. 
LaRouche  praised  Ford  and  characterized 
him  as  a “patriotic  American”. 

The  U.  S.  Labor  Party  is  another  name 
used  by  the  National  Caucus  of  Labor 
Committees  (NCLC),  a group  that  has  a 
long  history  of  directing  disruptive,  and 
sometimes  physical,  attacks  on  progressive 
working-class  organizations.  Socialist 
organizations  have  been  a special  target  of 
the  NCLC.  (See  the  November  issue  of 
OUT-FRON'T  for  a full  length  article  on 
the  history  of  the  NCLC) 

They  present  themselves  as  an 
organization  with  massive  support  in  the 


U.S.  working  9lass.  NCLC  uses  its  paper 
“New  Solidarity”  to  warn  people  of  im- 
pending nuclear  war  to  be  brought  on  by  a 
conspiracy  of  big  businessmen,  the  U.S. 
government,  and  progressive  groups  and 
individuals  - who  NCLC  believes  to  be 
entirely  dominated  by  the  FBI  and  CIA. 

Despite  their  wild  claims  of  being  a real 
alternative  for  working  people,  it  is  clear 
that  NCLC  is  a small  right  wing  group,  with 
little  popular  support.  However,  they 
obviously  have  increasing  access  to  big 
money.  Their  November  1 TV  slot  cost 
them  $95,0(X).  It  was  even  stated  in  “New 
Solidarity"  that  around  $36,000  “had  been 
raised  with  the  aid  of  conservative 
republican  businessmen.” 

Now  that  Lyndon  LaRouche  and  Gerald 
Ford  were  both  defeated,  the  question  is: 
What  will  be  the  next  NCLC  campaign? 
Will  there  be  other  legislative  campaigns? 
New  doom  theories?  Renewed  attacks  on 
pirogressive  organizations?  In  any  case,  we 
can  expect  a continued  NCLC  presence, 
and  their  continuing  role  in  the  rise  of 
fascist  movements  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Atom  Worker's  Hazards  Rising 


WASHINGTON  D.C.  (Critical  Mass- 
LNS)--Since  1947  nearly  two  million  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  per- 
sonnel have  been  exposed  to  whole  body 
penetration  of  radiation  (external  radiation 
that  enters  through  the  skin).  And  the 
incidence  of  radiation  exposure  for  atomic 
workers  is  on  the  rise. 

These  conclusions  were  drawn  from  data 
compiled  by  two  studies  conducted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1974  and 
1975  and  recently  obtained  by  Critical 
Mass.  The  two  surveys,  entitled 
“Operational  Accidents  and  Radiation 
Exposure  Within  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  1943-1975”  (WASH  1 192)  and 
“A  Compilation  of  Occupational  Radiation 
Exposure  from  Light  Water  Cooled 
Nuclear  Power  Plants,  1969-1973"  (WASH 
1311)  paint  a dismal  picture  of  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  for  atomic 
workers. 

“Our  people  run  the  gamut  of  health  and 
safety  hazards.  You  name  the  hazard  and 
we  have  it,”  says  Anthony  Mazzocchi,  who 
represents  12,000  atomic  workers  as  the 
Legislative  Director  for  the  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  union. 

Contrary  to  industry  claims,  Mazzocchi 
says,  working  conditions  in  the  nuclear 
field  are  extremely  hazardous  and  there 
are  no  established  avenues  for  workers  to 
improve  the  situation.  An  atomic  worker 
has  the  “right”  to  complain,  he  says,  but 
“you  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  job.” 

The  U.S.  Occupational  Safety  and 


Health  Administration  (OSHA)  has  no 
authority  or  jurisdiction  to  respond  to 
atomic  woiiters’  complaints,  says  Maz- 
zocchi. Only  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  have  the 
piower  to  investigage  charges  of  unsafe, 
occupational  conditions  in  the  nuclear 
industry. 

According  to  the  AEC’s  WASH  1311 
report,  the  average  dose  of  radiation 
contamination  workers  receive  in  Light 
Water  Cooled  Nuclear  power  plants  is  on  a 
sharp  increase,  and  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals exposed  per  plant  has  also  gone 
up  dramatically.  “In  1%9,  an  average  of 
iti  persons  had  some  exposure  at  each 
plant,”  it  reports.  “By  1973,  this  average 
had  increased  to  578  persons.” 

According  to  nuclear  engineers, 
reactors,  as  they  age,  build  up  a “radiation 
inventory”  that  eventually  contaminates 
the  entire  plant  to  some  degree.  Due  to 
corrosion  in  piping  and  the  constant 
bombardment  of  radioactive  rays  on  a 
reactor’s  hardware,  the  cumulative  effect  is 
to  irradiate  many  areas  in  the  plant  which 
are  far  removed  from  the  reactor  core. 

As  a result,  many  more  maintenance 
workers  have  been  exposed  to  radiation 
while  on  routine,  non-nuclear  assignments. 
The  WASH  1311  study  shows  that 
maintenance  exposure  grew  from  50  per 
cent  of  the  average  exposure  at  each 
reactor  plant  in  1%9  to  80  per  cent  in  1973. 


Sterilization  Protesters  Shot 
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‘ 'Teamsters  For  A Democratic 
Union ' ' Founded  In  Ohio 


(Guardian,  Nov.  17, 1976) 

Between  50  and  150  unarmed  villagers 
were  killed  on  Oct.  18  in  Muzaffarnagar  in 
northern  India,  when  police  fired  on  a 
demonstration  protesting  massive 
sterilization. 

Local  officials  characterized  it  as  only  a 
"minor  incident”  until  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  was  forced  to  admit  in 
Parliament  that  “some  deaths”  had  oc- 
curred. The  local  official  was  transferred; 
the  news  was  blacked  out  from  the 
censored  Indian  press. 

The  protest  erupted,  according  to 
eyewitnesses,  when  police  rounded  up  14 
village  men  who  had  more  than  two 
children.  An  angry  crowd  of  4-5000  im- 
mediately gathered  to  protect  the  men. 
Police  then  opened  fire,  Muzaffarnagar 
residents  told  an  AP  reporter,  hitting 
hundreds  in  the  crowd.  Later  that  day. 
others  were  rounded  up  and  shot  in  the 
central  marketplace. 

The  exact  number  killed  is  not  known. 
Villagers  said  many  victims  had  been 


buried  secretly  by  police,  and  some  bodies 
had  been  found  in  the  river. 

Some  two  weeks  later  Gandhi's 
government  revealed  the  extent  of  its  fear 
of  the  growing  mass  discontent  over  this 
and  other  aspects  of  her  “emergency  law” 
rule  when  it  announced  national  elections 
in  India  would  be  “postponed”  for  at  least 
another  year  due  to  continuing  danger 
from  “subversive  forces." 

The  Muzaffarnagar  incident  was  not  the 
first  case  of  mass  killings  during  protests 
over  sterilization  and  other  government 
policies.  Earlier  in  April  in  Delhi  itself 
some  63  people  were  killed  when  slum 
dwellers  rioted  over  the  forced  leveling  of 
their  homes  near  the  famous  Jamma 
Masjid,  a major  tourist  site.  Their  anger 
had  been  fueled  by  a preceding 
sterilization  drive  and  reports  that  they 
would  only  get  new  house  sites  if  they 
could  produce  a certificate  of  an 
“operation."  This  slaughter,  however,  was 
blacked  out  from  most  of  the  world  press 
as  well  as  in  India. 


Iranian  Students  Attacked 


(Guardian,  Nov.  17, 1976) 

Some  50  members  of  the  Iranian  Student 
Association  (ISA)  and  their  supporters 
were  treated  at  a hospital  and  125  were 
arrested  after  being  brutally  attacked  Nov. 
9 by  the  Houston  police  and  agents  of 
SAVAK,  the  Iranian  secret  police. 

The  attack  occurred  during  a demon- 
stration of  several  hundred  near  the 
French  consulate  protesting  the  arrest  of 
two  Iranian  students  in  Paris  on  charges  of 
shooting  an  Iranian  diplomat. 

More  than  150  police  and  several 
SAVAK  agents  waded  into  the  demon- 
strators. swinging  their  billy  clubs  wildly,  as 
the  demonstrators  marched  through  the 
busy  downtown  shopping  area  toward  the 
French  consulate. 

The  demonstrators,  carrying  banners 
and  shouting  “Down  with  the  Shah,”  “Long 
Live  the  Iranian  Revolutionary 
Movement,”  fought  back  and  injured  at 
least  five  officers.  Despite  efforts  to  stop 
them,  hundreds  of  demonstrators  reached 
the  consulate.  On  the  way.  they  distributed 


thousands  of  circulars. 

Almost  at  the  very  same  moment  that 
SAVAK  agents  joined  the  Houston  police 
in  the  attack,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
issued  a statement  saying  that  an  “inquiry” 
had  failed  to  turn  up  “any  evidence  of 
illegal  or  improper  activity”  by  agents  of 
the  government  of  Iran. 

The  statement  was  an  attempt  to  deny 
that  the  State  Department  is  aware  of 
actions  by  SAVAK  agents  in  the  U.S. 
despite  a recent  admission  by  the  Shah  of 
Iran  on  CBS-TV’s  “60  Minutes”  that 
SAVAK  “checks  on  the  activities  of 
Iranian  students  in  the  U.S.” 

The  State  Depju-tment  coverup  also 
contradicts  a statement  by  its  own 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alfred 
Atherton  at  a recent  House  International 
Relations  Subcommittee  hearing. 

Answering  a question  about  who 
overlooks  the  activities  of  Iranian  students 
here  Atherton  replied:  “I  assume  it  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Iranian  secret 
police.” 

A.W. 


by  Dan  Marschall,  Chicago  NAM  No.  1 

KENT,  OHIO”  The  2(X)  Teamsters  who 
gathered  in  this  small  college  town  drove 
no  fancy  Cadillacs  nor  did  they  flash  big 
bankrolls.  They  travelled  from  14  states 
not  on  union  expense  accounts,  but  on 
their  own  hard-earned  wages  or  on  money 
donated  by  fellow  Teamsters. 

“There’s  a TDU  train  rolling  and  we’re 
coming  to  take  our  union  back,”  Mel 
Packer  of  Pittsburgh  Local  249  told 
delegates  to  the  founding  convention  of 
the  Teamsters  for  a Democratic  Union. 
The  TDU  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Teamsters 
for  a Decent  Contract  (TDC),  the  group  of 
dissidents  who  pushed  the  union's 
hierarchy  into  calling  a 3-day  strike  last 
March  over  terms  of  the  Master  Freight 
Agreement. 

The  leadership  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  has  become  an 
established,  entrenched  bureaucracy, 
Packer  emphasized,  that  places  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  trucking  companies 
over  the  interests  of  its  own  members.  Only 
if  the  union  is  transformed  into  a militant, 
democratic  organization  will  it  be  able  to 
defend  its  members  against  the  abuses  of 
the  companies. 

Deteriorating  Working  Conditions 

The  trucking  companies  are  daily  at- 
tacking the  working  conditions  and  job 
security  of  Teamsters.i  TDU  members 
believe.  Union  leadership  has  failed  to 
oppose  this  tendency.  In  Oregon,  com- 
panies are  now  using  “triple  trailer 
combos”  where  one  cab  pulls  three  27-foot 
trailers  weighing  a total  of  105,000  pounds. 
According  to  state  law,  these  combos 
should  not  be  pulled  in  inclement  weather. 
But  when  two  drivers  for  Garrett  Truck 
Lines  refused  to  pull  them  through  the 
Columbia  Gorge,  an  area  noted  for  strong 
wind  currents,  they  were  fired  for  not 
doing  their  jobs. 

A popular  practice  of  other  companies  is 
to  use  temporary  and  part-time  (casual) 
help  to  cut  their  labor  costs  and  undermine 
the  job  security  of  full-time  workers.  An 
employee  of  Roadway  Express,  the 
nation's  largest  carrier  of  freight,  described 
how  the  company  hires  new  workers  on 


call  for  29  days  and  then  lays  them  off 
because  they’re  not  “Roadway  material.” 
On  the  30th  day,  new  employees  are 
required  to  join  the  union. 

“It’s  Roadway’s  way  of  hiring  cheap 
labor,  since  they  don’t  have  to  pay  regular 
wages  and  union  benefits,”  he  said. 

To  justify  these  layoffs.  Roadway  uses 
the  results  of  lie  detector  tests  that  have 
become  part  of  the  job  application 
process.  Roadway  officials  maintain  that 
it’s  necessary  to  screen  prospective  em- 
ployees to  cut  down  the  rate  of  theft.  Test 
questions  include  “Do  you  enjoy  wearing 
your  wife's  bra  and  panties?”  and  “Do  you 
have  mirrors  on  your  bedroom  ceiling?”. 

United  Parcel  Service  has  initiated  a 
system  where  they  pay  part-time  workers 
up  to  $3  less  per  hour  for  the  same  jobs  as 
full-timers.  According  to  a UPS  worker 
from  Rttsburgh,  these  casual  workers  pay 
full  union  dues  but  receive  no  union 
benefits  in  most  places  in  the  East. 

The  Struggle  Against 
“Business  Unionbm” 

The  only  way  to  stop  these  abuses,  TDU 
members  believe,  is  to  change  the 
Teamsters’  leadership  from  the  bottom  up, 
turning  the  union  away  from  its  “business 
unionist”  philosophy  to  a position  of 
consistently  fighting  for  the  interests  of  its 
members.  While  the  TDU  comprises  500 
activists,  at  most,  nationwide,  it  remains  an 
influential  and  well-organized  opposition 
force  within  the  union. 

Since  the  Master  Freight  contract,  TDU 
chapters  have  supported  several  wildcat 
strikes  and  have  fought  company  attempts 
to  violate  its  provisions.  In  the  next  year, 
TDU  chapters  will  concentrate  on 
reforming  the  provisions  of  local  union 
constitutions. 

The  TDU’s  general  program  calls  for 
direct  election  of  all  international  officers, 
the  right  to  vote  on  local  supplements  to 
the  National  Master  Freight  Agreement, 
and  an  end  to  all  trusteeships  in  the  union. 

In  terms  of  working  conditions  and  part- 
timers,  the  TDU  demands  that  triple 
trailers  be  banne'd,  that  the  jobs  of  full-time 
workers  be  protected,  and  that  casuals  get 
union  rights  and  benefits  from  the  first  day. 
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Women  and 

Health  Hazards 


New  Unity  — Women’s  Caucus 

The  disastrous  1912  fire  in  the  triangle 
shirtwaist  factory  in  N.  Y.  C.  left  146 
women  workers  dead. 

All  exits  were  barred.  There  were  no  fire 
escapes. 

Today,  after  intense  pressure  on  industry 
& government  by  workers  & unions,  the 
hazards  of  the  workplace  are  often  not  as 
glaring  as  those  at  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
Company. 

But  it’s  still  estimated  that  100,000  U.  S. 
workers  die  each  year  from  workplace 
hazards.  Another  2'/j  million  are  seriously 
injured.  400,000  are  known  (&  many 
thousands  more  suspected)  to  be  stricken 
with  occupational  diseases — black  lung, 
brown  lung,  lead  poisoning,  cancer,  etc. 

All  workers  face  health  & safety  hazards 
on  the  job  & all  workers  should  be 
protected.  This  article,  however,  focuses 


on  some  of  the  special  problems  that 
women  workers  face. 


Hazards  affect  women  in  large  numbers 
in  industries  where  they  are  the  majority  of 
workers. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  apparel 
industries,  where  85  per  cent  of  the 
workers  are  women.  A recent  study  by 
NIOSH  (National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  & Health)  revealed 
numerous  work  hazards.  Some  are; 
chemicals  used  to  make  fabric  permanent 
press,  to  make  it  flame  retardant,  to 
prevent  raveling  & to  dissolve  plastic 
basting  threads;  oil  mists  from  thread 
lubricators;  lint  & dust;  & high  noise  levels. 
The  heat  & humidity  of  the  workplace  can 


cause  chemicals  to  oxidize,  releasing 
poisonous  vapors  into  the  air. 

In  the  textile  industry  where  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  workers  are  female, 
respiratory  problems  such  as  brown  lung 
(bysinnosis)  are  common  due  to  high  levels 
of  lint  & dust  in  the  air. 

Another  predominantly  female  job 
where  hazards  are  becoming  more  ap- 
parent is  flight  attendant.  These  women 
suffer  from  menstrual  disorders,  kidney 
ailments,  ulcers, -colitis,  & a nerve  con- 
dition which  little  is  known  about. 
Adequate  studies  haven’t  been  done  but 
it’s  suspected  that  the  constant  roar  of  jet 
engines,  the  body  vibration  caused  by  jet 
speeds,  the  fatigue  of  working  long  hours 
without  rest,  & the  changes  in  time  zones 
cause  some  of  the  health  problems. 

The  laundry  & dry  cleaning  industry 
employs  over  100,000  women.  It’s 
notorious  for  poor  working  conditions. 
The  health  hazards  they  face  include  the 
heat  & chemicals  used  for  cleaning.  In 
addition,  they  launder  the  work  clothes  of 
industrial  workers  & are  thus  exposed  to 
the  wide  range  of  chemical  poisons  in 
manufacturing. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  all  nurses  & 75  per 
cent  of  all  health  care  workers  are  women. 
They  are  exposed  to  germicides.  X-rays  & 
radioactive  materials,  & contagious 
diseases.  They  risk  infection  from  needles 
disposed  of  improperly.  Frequent  standing 
& walking  makes  them  prone  to 
developing  varicose  veins  & phlebitis 
(blood  clots  in  the  legs). 

Many  health  care  workers  suffer  back 
problems  from  the  strain  of  moving  & 
lifting  patients  without  enough  help.  They 
may  also  suffer  the  fatigue  & nervous 
exhaustion  of  rotating  shifts. 

Women  office  workers,  the  largest 
category  of  employed  females,  are  exposed 
to  the  toxic  fumes  of  duplicating  machines 
& correction  fluids,  office  machine  noise, 
& the  stress  & tension  of  dead-end  jobs. 

Cosmetologists  inhale  dangerous 
amounts  of  toxic  hair  sprays  & handle  dyes 
& chemicals  that  may  cause  cancer. 

Housewives  & household  workers  are  at 
some  risk  from  continual  contact  with 
household  chemicals,  sprays  & cleaners. 
And  there’s  increasing  evidence  that  wives 
(&  children  & husbands)  of  workers  are 
affected  by  chemicals  brought  into  the 
home  on  work  clothes. 

What  is  particularly  shocking  is  that  no 
one  really  knows  the  potential  harmful 
effects  of  the  materials,  especially 
chemical^,  we  work  with. 

Recent  NIOSH  studies  show  that 
miscarriages  occur  up  to  200  per  cent  more 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Dollars  and  Sense) 

Are  you  still  out  of  work  in  the  midst  of 
economic  “recovery”?  Don’t  go  blaming 
business.  Blame  women  instead. 

That’s  the  gist  of  establishment 
economists’  latest  apology  for  continued 
high  unemployment.  ‘Tm  not  out  to  make 
things  look  better  than  they  really  are,” 
New  York  bank  economist  Irwin  Kellner 
told  Newsweek  in  October,  “but  the 
unemployment  figure  just  doesn’t  mean 
what  it  used  to  mean.”  He  blamed  the  large 
number  of  job-seeking  women  and  teen- 
agers for  inflating  the  unemployment  rate 
even  though  they’re  not  “primary 
breadwinners”  for  their  families. 

According  to  this  school  of  thought,  the 
economy  should  not  be  expected  to 
provide  jobs  for  unexpected  numbers  of 
women  joining  the  labor  force.  Rather 
than  flocking  to  the  workplace,  driving 
men  out  of  jobs,  and  increasing  the 
unemployment  rate,  women  should  busy 
themselves  at  home.  A recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  posed  the  problem  this  way; 
“Why  are  so  many  women  scrambling  to 
get  on  the  payroll  bandwagon?  The 
women’s  liberation  movement  is  a factor.” 
Scapegoats  and  Safety  Valves 

In  fact,  a brief  look  at  history  shows  that 
the  entrance  of  women  into  the  work  force 
has  seldom  been  the  result  of  feminist 
ptressure.  It  is  the  changing  requirements  of 
the  U.  S.  economy  which  have  determined 
the  flow  of  women  into  and  out  of  the  labor 
force. 


During  the  Depression  it  was  often 
suggested  that  the  elimination  of  women 
workers  would  end  the  unemployment 
problem.  Frances  Perkins,  1930’s  Secretary 
of  Labor,  criticized  the  “pin-money 
worker”  as  a “menace  to  society.”  The 
story  changed  when  World  War  II  rolled 
etfound.  Rosie  the  Riveter  was  suddenly 
welcome  in  the  factory.  Female  em- 
ployment rose  from  15.9  million  to  19.5 
million  but  created  no  unemployment 
problem. 

When  the  war  ended  an  estimated  85  per 
cent  of  women  workers  wanted  to  stay  on 
the  job.  But  they  were  laid  off 
disproportionately  to  men  while  the  media 
glorified  the  role  of  women  in  the  home.  In 
aircraft  engine  plants,  women  made  up  39 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force  but  86  per  cent 
of  the  layoffs.  In  1947  one  million  fewer 
women  held  jobs  than  in  1945,  and  500,000 
women  were  listed  as  unemployed. 

Many  women  who  might  otherwise  have 
sought  jobs  yielded  to  social  discrimination 
and  disapproval  and  remained  at  home. 
Those  women  who  continued  working  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  were 
increasingly  channeled  into  low-paying 
jobs  in  the  service  sector  of  the  economy 
as  clerks,  secretaries,  and  saleswomen. 

As  demand  for  services  increased  and 
low  wages  added  to  the  companies’ 
profitability,  employment  in  this  sector 
expanded.  Female  employment  expanded 
with  it.  In  1950,  30  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  was  female.  This  percentage  has 


Work 


often  among  women  who  worked  in 
ho.spital  operating  rooms  during  the  first  3 
months  of  pregnancy  or  the  year  preceding 
pregnancy.  Also  there  was  an  up  to  200  per 
cent  greater  incidence  of  birth  defects  in 
their  offspring. 

The  common  plastics  chemical, 
polyvinyl  chloride,  is  suspected  of  causing 
miscarriage  not  only  among  women 
workers  & wives  of  workers  but  also 
inhabitants  living  near  plastics  plants. 

Certain  chemicals  can  affect  the  genetic 
material  in  the  male  sperm  & female  egg. 
Men  can  be  in  just  as  much  danger  as 
women,  regarding  possible  birth  defects, 
miscarriages,  etc.  Many  employers  are 


trying  to  "protect”  women  by  refusing  to 
hire  them  or  transferring  them  away  from 
certain  jobs.  Often  they  lose  seniority  & 
pay.  Meanwhile,  the  dangers  still  exist  for 
the  men. 

We  must  ensure  that  women  are  not 
forgotten  in  the  fight  for  safe  work  con- 
ditions. 

Only  15  per  cent  of  women  are 
unionized  &.  even  these  women  are  under- 
represented on  health  & safety  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  time  of  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
fire  only  14  per  cent  of  the  paid  workforce 
was  female.  Today  women  make  up  40  per 
cent.  More  & more  women  are  the  sole 
supporters  of  their  families.  13  per  cent  of 
all  U.  S.  families  are  headed  by  single, 
separated,  divorced,  or  widowed  women 
(article  in  last  month’s  New  Unity). 

It  is  time  to  make  everyone’s  workplace 
healthy,  safe,  & decent. 


Local  Women  Speak  Out 


NEW  UNITY 

Springfield  area  women 

WORKERS  DESCRIBED  SOME 
WORKPLACE  HAZARDS  IN 
RECENT  INTERVIEWS. 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK, 
HOLYOKE... 

“Where  I work,  a department  entirely 
made  up  of  women  except  in  the 
supervisory  positions,  the  biggest 
problems  seem  to  be  stress  from  the 
really  high  rates,  & unguarded  punch 
presses. 

“The  presses  are  considered  safe 
because  of  the  ‘2-button’  starter  which 
keeps  both  hands  occupied — but  the 
machines  are  old  & have  a tendency  to 
repeat.  All  the  bosses  say  is  keep  your 
hands  out  of  it  or  turn  it  off  to  clean  it. 

“In  my  department,  we  have  to  push 
huge  carts  of  work  from  one  machine  to 
the  next.  'iTiere’s  supposed  to  be  a 
weight  limit  on  them,  but  often  the 
loads  are  1500  to  2000  pounds.  Results 
in  a lot  of  back  injuries. 

“If  a man  needs  help,  it’s  OK.  When  a 
woman  needs  help,  she  gets  it  but  only 
because  ‘she  shouldn’t  be  trying  to  do  a 
man’s  work  anyway.” 

PHELON’S,  EAST  LONGMEADOW... 
“The  noise  is  unbearable,  especially  for 
the  girls  near  the  punch  press.  There’s  a 
terrible  odor  from  a solution  used  to 
soak  wires  in.  Masks  are  given  out  but 
they’re  uncomfortable  & you  keep 
breathing  your  own  air  over  & over 
again. 

“Everyday  at  Phelon’s  the  propane 


gas  sweeper  cleans  the  aisles  & the 
exhaust  & smell  of  it  going  by  could  kill 
you! 

“There’s  no  regulation  of  tem- 
perature. It  can  be  very  cold  10-20  feet 
away  from  an  area  that’s  very  hot. 

“Some  of  the  women  are  near  a 
nervous  breakdown  from  the  working 
conditions.  Many  take  tranquilizers  & 
feel  like  screaming  all  the  time. 

“OSHA  came  a couple  years  ago. 
Management  seemed  to  know  they 
were  coming  because  they  told 
everyone  to  stop  work  & clean  the 
aisles.  Also,  the  windows  were  suddenly 
opened  up  that  day,  to  make  it  look  like 
the  place  was  ventilated.” 

MILTON  BRADLEY,  EAST 
LONGMEADOW... 

“It’s  chilly  in  winter,  your  feet  get  cold 
& you  have  to  work  with  your  jacket  on. 

“Some  of  the  girls  don’t  have  chairs  & 
have  to  stand  all  day. 

“There’s  been  a lot  of  accidents.  A 
girl  got  her  toenail  ripped  off  by  the 
fork  lift.  Another’s  hand  was  caught  in  a 
cover  machine.” 

BAYSTATE  MEDICAL  CENTER, 
SPRINGFIELD... 

“They  teach  you  ‘good  body 
mechanics’ — ^big  deal  when  you  never 
have  enough  workers  so  as  to  have 
enough  help  lifting  & moving  heavy 
patients. 

“It’s  really  ironical  when  you  admit  a 
patient  whose  diagnosis  is  ‘lower  back 
pain’  since  that’s  something  you  get 
after  you’ve  worked  in  a hospital  for 
awhile.” 


grown  steadily,  reaching  40  per  cent  in 
1975. 

Do  Women  Cause  Unemployment? 

What  would  have  happened  if  there  had 
been  no  women  in  the  labor  force?  The 
rapid  economic  expansion  during  World 
War  II  would  have  been  difficult  or  im- 
possible. But  in  the  postwar  period,  it 
seems  at  first  glance  as  if  returning  soldiers 
might  have  /ound  more  jobs,  thus  lowering 
unemployment  and  possibly  raising  wages. 

But  it’s  not  that  simple,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  with  very  low  unemployment  and 
rising  wages  there  might  have  been  lower 
profits  and  less  expansion.  Second,  the 
question  makes  very  little  sense;  women 
have  always  formed  some  part  of  the  labor 
force,  to  be  hired  and  fired  as  new  in- 
dustries open  up  or  as  times  get  hard  for 
business. 

It  is  always  possible  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment in  a capitalist  economy  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices through  government  spending.  But  if 
unemployment  gets  too  low,  wages  rise  and 


profits  suffer.  Therefore  the  economy 
zigzags  back  and  forth  between  recession 
and  recovery.  The  government  tries  to 
keep  unemployment  within  a narrow 
margin:  not  so  high  as  to  cause  political 
unrest,  nor  so  low  as  to  cause  a profit 
pinch. 

The  accompanying  graph  shows  that  the 
unemployment  rate  is  much  more  sensitive 
to  this  political  business  cycle  than  to  the 
long-run  increases  in  the  number  of  women 
working  or  looking  for  work. 

Discouraged  Workers 

What  about  the  last  few  months,  in 
which  the  slow  decline  in  unemployment 
which  began  late  last  year  has  reversed 
itself?  While  the  unemployment  rate  in 
April  was  7.5  per  cent,  the  August  figure 
was  7.9  per  cent.  What  have  women  had  to 
do  with  this? 

The  figures  show  that  men’s  and 
women’s  unemployment  have  been  moving 
in  opposite  directions.  In  April,  7.0  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  the  labor  force  were 

(Continued  on  P.  15) 
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No  January  Issue/ 


Puffton  Eviction 


There  will  be  no  January  OUTFRONT  ... 
We  are  at  the  moment  involved  in  a 
process  of  re-evaluating  the  paper,  from 
the  kinds  of  stories  and  materials  we  print 
to  how  we  will  be  printing  over  the  next 
few  months. 

Rather  than  put  our  energies  into 


producing  a January  issue,  we  decided  that 
the  energies  of  our  collective  would  be 
better  spent  in  discussing  where  the  paper 
should  be  headed  in  the  future.  This  month 
we  are  printing  only  sateen  pages  as  part 
of  an  experiment  in  making  the  paper  more 
readable  and  enjoyable  to  a wider 
audience. 


5)  An  end  to  race,  sex  and  gay  op- 
pression, along  with  that  of  national 
minorities  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.,  is 
a necessity. 

6)  The  U.S.  economic  system,  which 
demands  a profit  for  “owners”  in  the 
provision  of  peoples’  basic  necessities, 
must  be  thrown  out. 

7)  The  free  voice  of  the  people  must  be 
maintained  as  they  only  method  of  fur- 
thering revolutionary  progress.  The 
revolution  is  an  on-going  process  in  need  of 
critical  self-examination. 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for 
OUTFRONT,  but  we  emphasize  that,  as  a 
tool  for  social  change,  articles  should  be 
productive,  and  conducive  to  change  and 
progress.  We  abo  ask  that  people  contact 
us  prior  to  submitting  material,  and  that 
articles  follow  these  general  guidelines: 

* * ♦ Writing  must  be  clear,  logical,  and 
factual. 

* ♦ * Writing  must  be  non-rhetorical  and 
non -dogma  tic. 

* * *The  politics  of  an  article  must  not 
seriously  violate  the  principles  outlined 
above  (Outfront  Collective  has  to  be  the 
judge  of  this) 

♦ * * Material  must  never  be  racist, 
sexist,  anti-gay  in  tone,  style,  intent,  or 
terminology. 

* * ♦ Writing  must  not  be  unnecessarily 
divisive  or  sectarian,  although  constructive 
self-criticism  within  the  movement  is 
essential  and  encouraged  by  the  OUT- 
FRONT Collective. 


it  will  take  up  to  five  years  to  recover  a 
majority  of  those  bodies  and  identify  them. 

With  the  fields  and  land  still  inhabited  by 
the  deadly  mines  the  U.  S.  military  put 
there,  we  cannot  blame  the  Vietnamese  for 
not  wanting  to  go  onto  the  land  in  search  of 
M.I.  A.'s,  at  the  risk  of  losing  arms  and  legs. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  public 
support  for  a continued  policy  of  hostility 
toward  Vietqam.  Major  newspapers  have 
written  editorials  calling  for  Vietnam's 
admission  to  the  U.  N.  and  have 
denounced  the  use  of  the  M.I. A.  issue  as 
irrelevant.  Religious  bodies  such  as 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  Church  World 
Ser\ice,  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  of  the  u.s.a., 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  sent 
resolutions  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  urging  support  for  Vietnam’s 
membership.  Big  business  does  not  seem  to 
support  a veto,  either.  It  is  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  begin  negotiations  for  re- 
establishing economic  ties  with  the  new 
government. 

I urge  you  to  write  President  Ford  and 
President-Elect  Jimmy  Carter,  Plains, 
Georgia,  31780,  expressing  your  opiiuon 
on  the  acceptance  of  Vietnam  into  the 
United  Nations. 

Beverly  K.  Duncan 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Peace  Center 
3 Langworthy  Road 
Northampton,  Mass. 


I am  being  evicted.  Why?  Because  I am 
poor.  Do  I have  any  recourse?  Hopefully 
you  can  help  where  others  have  not  been 
able  to,  have  not  known  how  to  or  have  not 
dared. 

I rent  an  apartment  in  Puffton  Village 
IV,  a H.U.D.  subsidised  section  of  an 
apartment  complex  in  Amherst,  Mass.. I 
pay  25  percent  of  my  monthly  income  for 
rent  and  H.U.D.  pays  the  balance. 

On  April  16  of  this  year  I received  a 
letter  from  Attorney  Richard  Howland 
representing  the  management  of  Puffton 
IV.  The  letter  stated  that  according  to  staff 
and  neighbors  I was  keeping  dogs  at  my 
apartment,  and  that  despite  repeated 
notices  they  had  not  been  removed.  It 
further  stated  that  unless  the  situation  were 
rectified  my  lease  would  not  be  renewed. 
The  term  of  the  lease  is  from  January  1, 
1976  to  December  31,  1976.  It  was 
requested  that  any  questions  regarding  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  management 
office. 

To  begin  with,  I was  not  keeping  dogs  on 
the  premesis.  Secondly,  I had  never 
received  any  notices  from  the 
management.  I did,  however,  go  to  the 
Puffton  office  and  explain  why  dogs  had 
been  seen  at  my  apartment  and  that  the 
situation  had,  indeed,  been  rectified. 

Almost  one  month  later,  on  May  12th,  I 
received  a summons  from  the  Court.  I was 
required  to  answer  the  Court  in  writing 
within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  service, 
exclusive  of  the  date  of  service,  and  appear 
in  Court  on  the  Thursday  following  the 
seven  days.  I misinterpreted  the  summons, 
as  the  13th  was  a Thursday,  answering  the 
complaint  in  writing  at  the  proper  time,  but 
understanding  that  the  hearing  would  be 
held  on  the  27th.  On  May  21st  I went  to  the 
Court  to  see  if  I could  have  the  hearing 
continued  for  one  week,  I found  that  the 
hearing  had  already  been  held  and 
judgement  found  against  me. 

At  this  point  I went  to  Western  Mass. 
Legal  Services.  A motion  was  filed  to 
remove  the  default  on/fhe  grounds  that  I 
had  misinterpreted  the  wording  of  the 
summons  and  that  I had  a “substantial  and 
meritorious"  defense.  A hearing  was 
granted.  It  was  our  understanding  at  the 
hearing  that  Puffton  IV  would  have  to 
begin  the  legal  process  over  again,  as  I had 
not  been  given  notice  of  termination  or 
notice  of  the  right  to  a pre-eviction 
hearing.  These  rights  are  guaranteed  under 
Section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1%5  and  due  process 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Not  a single  word  was  heard  from  the 
Court  or  the  Management  for  four  months. 
On  September  7th  Judge  Ryan  of  the 
Hampshire  County  District  Court  entered  a 
finding  against  me  without  a word  of 
explanation.  I was  informed  of  the 
judgement  on  September  21st  and  on  the 
22nd  received  a Sheriffs  notice  giving  me 
one  week  to  quit  the  premises.  That  has 
since  been  extended  to  October  31st. 

Finding  adequate  housing  in  Amherst  is 
a virtual  impossibility.  I was  a student  at 
the  time  the  decision  was  handed  down.  I 
have  two  teenage  children  and  am 
currently  being  supported  by  A.F.D.C.. 
With  the  eviction  my  H.U.D.  subsidy  was 
lost.  Although  I qualify  for  other  sub- 
sidized housing,  because  of  the  criteria 
established  and  the  local  demand,  it  will  be 
approximately  two  years  before  my  name 
will  reach  the  top  of  the  list.  Because 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam, 

The  Graduate  Student  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
has  noted  with  steadily  growing  concern, 
the  recent  moves  to  cut  back  governmental 
aid  to  the  child  care  facilities  in  this  area  of 
the  state.  The  number  of  funded  Welfare 
slots  for  the  Amherst  area  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  and,  as  announced  in  the 
Massachusetts  Dafly  CoHeglan  on  Monday, 
the  Hampshire  Community  Action 
Commission  has  now  dealt  another  blow  to 
the  dwindling  supply  of  quality  child  care. 

The  Senate  has  for  several  years  been  a 
proponent  of  the  cause  of  children’s 
welfare,  and  has  done  its  best,  with  the 
limited  resources  available  to  it,  to  bear 
some  small  part  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting agencies  both  on  and  off  this 
campus.  However,  as  time  passes,  we  see 
the  University  and  the  State  alike 
relinquishing  more  and  more  of  the 
burden,  with  fewer  and  fewer  places  being 
made  available  to  those  who  have  chosen 
to  further  their  education,  undertaking  the 
financial  sacrifice  that  such  a step  often 
involves. 


Amherst  is  a college  town  rents  are  in- 
flated. The  vacailcy  rate  is  only  1.1  per- 
cent. 

I feel  that  it  is  essential  that  we  remain  in 
Amherst.  My  son  is  in  a special  school  for 
children  with  emotional  and  learning 
disabilities,  run  by  the  local  school  system. 

It  would  be  disasterous  to  move  him.  Also, 
because  I do  not  have  a car,  public 
transportation  is  a necessity. 

I have  been  interviewed  by  local 
newspapers  but,  so  far,  not  a word  has 
appeared  in  print.  Seven  developers  own 
virtually  all  the  apartment  complexes  in 
the  area  and  newspapers  depend  heavily 
upon  them  for  advertising.  Developers  also 
do  not  like  tenant’s  unions  and  I have  been 
active  in  forming  a union  here  in  Puffton 
IV.  (It  must  have  been  purely  coin- 
cidence that  the  Court  decision  was 
handed  down  just  as  we  began  organizing.) 

I have  spoken  at  town  meeting,  but  the 
town  fathers  do  not  look  kindly  upon 
students,  transient  population,  and  welfare 
recipients. 

The  local  Welfare  Office  has  been 
ineffectual.  My  Social  Worker  quit  his  job 
just  when  I received  notice  to  quit.  It  took 
three  weeks  for  the  Welfare  Department  to 
appoint  a new  caseworker.  In  the 
meantime  I contacted  the  head  of  the 
Welfare  Department  through  the  Poor 
Woman’s  Task  Force  of  the  Woman’s 
Center  of  the  University.  His  only 
suggestion  was  to  contact  the  Regional 
Housing  Specialist  in  Springfield.  My  new 
caseworker  is  still  unable  to  reach  her.  I 
called  the  local  Welfare  Housing  Specialist 
and  she  suggested  that  I look  in  the 
papers  for  apartments.  Two  weeks  later 
she  sent  a letter  saying  that  she  understood 
that  I had  requested  Special  Services.  She 
sent  a second  letter  the  same  day  listing 
several  apartments,  all  outside  Amherst, 
which  charged  rents  almost  equal  to  my 
nwnthly  grant. 

Legal  Services  and  the  District  At- 
torney’s office  have  contacted  the  owner  of 
the  complex.  Also  Mr.  John  Andrews  of 
the  H.U.D.  office  in  Boston  contacted  the 
owner.  His  reply  was  that  dogs  were  really 
not  the  issue,  but  that  my  neighbors  had 
complained  and  wanted  my  tenancy 
terminated. 

This  past  weekend  we  circulated  a 
petition  throughout  the  subsidised  section 
of  the  complex.  As  it  was  a weekend  we 
found  only  thirty  families  at  home  and 
twenty-nine  signed  the  petition.  The 
petition  stated  that  the  signors  had  never 
complained  about  us,  did  not  want  us 
evicted  and  wanted  us  to  remain  as  neigh- 
bors. All  of  our  contiguous  neighbors 
signed.  I have  sent  a copy  of  the  petition  to 
Mr.  Andrews  in  Boston,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  willing  to  contact  Mr.  Puffer,  the 
owner,  again  but  have  not  received  a reply. 

I believe  that  this  petition  proves  that 
the  eviction  goes  beyond  dogs  and  sup- 
posed neighbor’s  complaints.. Living  in 
subsidised  housing  should  not  make  one 
prey  to  the  personal  prejudices  of  the 
management,  nor  should  it  make  us  afraid 
to  take  part  in  political  action. 

Any  help  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  in 
the  way  of  publicity,  bringing  influence  to 
bear  so  that  we  might  continue  living  here, 
or  finding  us  alternative  subsidised  housing 
in  Amherst  would  be  appreciated. 

Jean  H.  Cahill 
547  Puffton  Village 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002 


On  Monday,  at  its  weekly  meeting,  the 
Senate  was  inJformed  of  the  latest  cutbacks 
in  the  area,  tmd  chose  to  pass,  by  a 
unanimoiB  vote,  and  after  somewhat 
impassioned  discussion,  the  following 
motion,  which  I then  agreed  to  pass  on  to 
you: 

“MOVED  That  the  Graduate  Student 
Senate  deplores  the  intolerable  situation 
resulting  from  bureaucratic  inefficiencies, 
a cost-accounting  mentality  and  a com- 
plete absence  of  any  regard  for  good  faith 
or  human  welfare  on  the  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  Welfare  Department,  in 
respect  of  its-  recent  dealings  with  local 
child  care  authorities.” 

I hope  that  you  will  feel  able  to  respond 
to  the  sentiments  here  expressed,  both  in 
words  - which  I shall  be  happy  to  convey 
to  the  Senate  at  their  next  meeting,  --  and 
in  actions  to  redress  the  problems  caused. 

Yours  in  anger,  but  sincerely. 

Timothy  R.  Austin 


WHO  WE  ARE 


Outfront  is  produced  each  month  by  a 
fluctuating  group  of  people  known  as  the 
Outfront  Collective.  This  issue  the 
following  persons  worked  together  to  put 
out  the  paper;  Mike  Quinlan,  Alane 
Brodrick,  Ellen  Bruno.  CeCe  Homburg, 
Jim  Jordan,  Dianne  Strum,  Bob  Gardner, 
Lucia  Bruno,  Ed  Cohen,  Lionel  Delevinge, 
Alan  Fisher,  Janet  Aalfs,  Steve  Kenney, 
Gail  Vittori,  and  Tom  White. 

What  keeps  us  going  - and  struggling 
together  - is  some  common  politics  and 
principles  ...  generally  a desire  to  create  a 
non-oppressive  society.  We  are  presently 
funded  through  student  grants  (UMass 
Amherst)  & some  subscriptions,  con- 
tributions, and  ads. 

To  date  we  have  reached  basic 
agreement  within  the  Collective  on  the 
following  points: 

1)  Workers  should  have  control  over 
their  lives  through  ownership  and  control 
of  the  workplace. 

2)  We  must  build  an  egalitarian  society  - 
with  full  economic,  social  and  political 
equality. 

3)  We  stand  opposed  to  the  U.S.  policy 
of  imperialism  whereby  business  interests 
exploit  the  natural  resources  and  labor  of 
people  of  other  nations  for  profit.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  genocide  that  accompanies 
this  exploitation  such  as  in  the  case  of 
Native  American  nations  and  Puerto  Rico. 
We  support  the  struggle  of  peoples  around 
the  world  for  their  self-determination. 

4)  All  patriarchal  and  hierarchical  in- 
stitutions have  to  be  dismantled  and 
replaced  with  collective  bodies  with  mass 
participation. 


LETTERS 


To  the  Editor; 

I am  pleased  that  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  government  of 
Vietnam  preparatory  to  negotiating  the 
outstanding  issues  of  the  war:  post-war 
reconstruction  aid  and  an  accounting  of 
the  Missing  in  Action.  I hope  that  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  present  Administration’s 
readiness  to  admit  Vietnam  into  the  United 
Nations. 

Vietnam  must  be  admitted  into  the  U.  N. 
before  an  atmosphere  can  be  established 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Vietnam  which  is 
necessary  for  sincere  negotiations  toward 
reconciliation.  We  must  recognize  one 
Vietnam;  as  a result  of  recent  secret-ballot 
elections  in  which  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
participated,  the  country  was  unified  under 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Con- 
sider the  parallels  between  that  country’s 
ciril  war  and  our  own  Civil  war  and  the 
recognized  reunification  that  followed. 

The  Missing  in  Action  issue  is  the 
present  Administration’s  excuse  for  not 
recognizing  a unified  Vietnam.  Consider 
the  following.  The  number  of  MIA’s  from 
the  Vietnam  War  is  the  smallest  of  any 
war.  783  according  to  the  Pentagon.  There 
were  6,058  after  World  War  II  and  5,127 
after  Korea.  In  both  cases  all  listed  were 
presumed  dead  one  year  and  one  day  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  has  been  a 
year  and  a half  since  the  last  U.  S.  troups 
left  Saigon  and  three  and  a half  years  since 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  returned  from 
Hanoi.  With  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese listed  as  M.I.A.,  it  is  estimated  that 
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THAILAND, 

Cont.  from  P.  5 

The  Communist  Party  of  Thailand 

The  Communist  Piuty  of  Thailand  (CPT) 
has  been  engaged  in  armed  struggle  since 
the  late  1960’s  and  has  held  control  of  the 
significant  areas  of  Northeast  and  Southern 
Thailand.  Within  these  liberated  zones, 
farmers  protect  themselves  from  the  rent 
collectors  of  the  wealthy  absentee  land- 
lords from  Bangkok,  administer  and 
collect  taxes,  arbitrate  legal  disputes  and 
carry  out  social  projects  such  as  education 
.and  health  care. 

A 1975  Thai  government  study 
recommended  using  the  following  as  in- 
dicators for  determining  if  an  area  is  an 
“insurgent  preserve”:  the  “sudden 

disappearance  of  bandits  and  rustlers; 
sudden  disappearance  of  drug  addiction; 
an  inexplicable  increase  in  the  demand  for 
books,  paper  and  pencils;  an  improvement 
in  public  sanitation  and  a sudden  increase 
in  the  use  of  soap  and  toothpaste;  and  a 
great  and  spontaneous  improvement  in  the 
internal  cleanliness  and  order  of  the 
villages.” 

The  CPT  has  successfully  defended 
these  liberated  zones  against  repeated  full 
scale  assaults  by  the  U.S. -backed  Royal 
Thai  Army  and  counter-insurgency  forces 
over  the  years.  On  October  20,  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  since  the  coup 
occurred  when  the  Socialist  Party  of 
Thailand  (SP),  a previously  legal  social 
democratic  party  which  had  several 
mepibers  elected  to  the  now-abolished 
parliament,  declared  that  it  was  joining 
with  the  CPT  in  armed  struggle  against  the 
junta. 

In  a statment  read  over  CP  radio,  the  SP 
leaders  also  urged  “every  organized  mass 
unit  both  in  rural  and  urban  areas”  to  take 
up  arms  and  join  the  fight.  The  SP-CP 
alliance,  it  is  believed,  will  both  encourage 
the  Thai  left  in  general  and  provide  a 
needed  boost  to  the  revolutionary  socialist 
movement  by  supplying  an  infusion  of 
organizing  experience  and  skills  from  the 
urban  and  educated  left.  ‘There  is  every 
indication  to  suggest  that  other  activist 
groups,  probably  including  the  powerful 
National  Student  Center  of  Thailand,  will 
join  this  new  alliance”  the  Thai  observer  in 
Bangkok  reported. 

Meanwhile,  several  bombing  attempts 
have  been  directed  against  an  American 
radar  station  in  the  North,  several  soldiers 
of  the  Thai  Army  have  been  killed  within 
Bangkok,  and  leaflets  and  posters  have 
begun  to  appear  simultaneously  in 
provinces  throughout  Thailand-all  in- 
dications of  a qualitatively  heightened  and 
organized  resistance  to  the  junta. 


LEONARD  PELITIER, 
Cont.  from  P.  6 

such  FBI  actions  had  been  heard  but  had 
been  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  its 
report. 

In  a recently-released  statement  the 
Peltier  Defense  Committee  contends  the 
prosecution  of  Peltier  is  a further  instance 
of  political  harassment.  It  cites  the  fact 
that  while  the  U.S.  Government  has  tried 
to  convict  AIM  members  for  the  killing  of 
the  FBI  Agents,  it  hasn’t  charged  anyone  in 
the  death  of  Joseph  Stuntz,  a native  living 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  who  was 
also  killed  in  the"  same  incident. 

The  Committee  statement  goes  on  to 
charge  the  U.S.  Government  with  using  a 
“three  trial  approach”  that  will  enable 
prosecqtors  to  “progressively  refine  their 
trial  strategies”  so  as  to  finally  pin  the 
blame  on  some  AIM  member.  With  this 
schedule,  they  say,  the  prime  target  is 
Leonard  Peltier. 

The  Peltier  defense  also  contends  the 
major  government  witness  against  Peltier 
is  committing  perjury.  Myrtle  Poor  Bear, 
claims  to  have  been  present  when  Peltier 
allegedly  shot  the  FBI  Agents.  At  the  trial 
of  Robideaux  and  Butler,  however,  a key 
government  witness  Wilford  Draper, 
testified  that  Myrtle  Poor  Bear  was  not 
present  at  Pine  Ridge  on  the  day  of  the 
shootings.  Poor  Bear’s  affidavit  was  the 
major  piece  of  evidence  used  to  begin 
extradition  proceedings  against  Peltier  on 
the  South  Dakota  charges. 

The  Peltier  defense  claims  the  fact  that 
Poor  Bear’s  affidavit  was  used  against 
Peltier  by  the  U.S.  authorities,  when  they 
knew  her  testimony  was  false,  shows  that 
they  are  prepared  to  use  any  means  to  get 
Peltier  back  to  South  Dakota.  They  fear 
this  means  the  FBI  wants  Peltier  anyway 
they  can  get  him  — dead  or  alive.  They 
recount  the  experience  of  Peltier’s  friend 


PUERTO  RICO, 
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Finally,  there  is  a group  of  hard-core 
PNP  men  now  in  the  PNP-controlled 
legislature  who  have  been  accused  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  of  heading 
right-wing  terrorist  bands,  and  leading 
armed  attacks  against  the  independence 
movement,  including  Antonio  Palerm, 
Oretes  Ramos,  Freddy  Valentin,  Edison 
Misla  Alvarondo  and  Jose  Granados 
Navedo.  These  men  and  and  their  groups 
are  likely  to  have  a free,  government- 
backed  hand  in  their  repressive  activities. 

One  significant  question  for  the  strategy 
of  U.S.  imperialism  is  the  PNP  position  on 
the  Compact  of  Permanent  Union.  This 
represents  a potential  point  of  con- 
tradiction between  the  U.S.  government 
and  its  colonial  agents  on  the  island. 
Because  of  its  pro-statehood  stand,  the 
PNP  opposed  the  Compact  as  not 
assimilationist  enough. 

In  an  editorial  published  three  days 
before  the  elections  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
New  York  Times  indicated  the  pro- 
Commonwealth  perspective^  in  the  State 
Department  when  it  wrote;  “If  the  voters 
give  the  Popular  Democratic  Party’s  Rafael 
Hernandez  Colon  a second  four-year  term, 
they  will  be  endorsing  his  plan  for  con- 
tinuing and  extensively  refining  fhierto 
Rico’s  self-governing  Commonwealth 
relationship  with  the  mainland.” 

The  pro-PPD  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico, 
El  Mundo,  showed  the  same  concern 
when  it  published  an  editorial  on  the  first 
day  of  election  returns  saying;  “The  focus 
on  political  status  which  should  prevail 
now  should  be  founded  on  that  which 
stimulates  and  promotes  the  best  con- 
ditions for  our  economic  development: 
which  of  them  is  the  best  instrument  to 
achieve  this  goal.  The  Compact  un- 
disputably  sustains  and  strengthens  the 
base  of  the  relation  which  has  the  backing 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  people:  per- 
manent Union...” 

One  group  of  pro-independence  forces 
which  actively  boycotted  the  elections,  the 
Revolutionary  Anti-Electoral 
Front  (FRAE),  has  not  yet  released  a 
statement  on  the  meaning  of  the  elections. 
The  Nationalist  Party,  which  shares  this 
position  of  non-participation  in  the 
colonial  elections,  has  also  not  yet  released 
a statement. 

With  these  new  conditions  of  struggle, 
the  pro-independence  forces  begin  a 
period  of  evaluation  of  the  next  period  of 
confrontation  with  the  U.S.  colonialists 
and  their  island  servants. 


Anna  Mae  Aquash,  a Mic  Mac  Indian  from 
Nova  Scotia  who  was  active  in  AIM  at  Pine 
Ridge. 

Anna  Mae  Aquash  was  kidnapped  in 
Pine  Ridge  last  February  by  persons 
unknown.  Her  badly  decomposed  body 
was  later  found  in  a snow  bank  on  the 
reservation.  An  official  autopsy  ordered  by 
the  FBI  and  conducted  by  the  Pine  Ridge 
Public  Health  Hospital  declared  she  had 
died  of  exposure. 

Her  body  was  buried  March  4th  on  the 
reservation  bufl  her  relatives  in  Nova  Scotia 
were  not  notified  until  the  following  day 
that  she  had  been  identified  through 
fingerprints.  Distrusting  the  FBI  version  of 
her  death,  her  parents  obtained  an  order  to 
exhume  her  body  and  allow  an  in- 
dependent autopsy  by  St.  PauP pathologist 
Dr.  William  Peterson. 

Dr.  Peterson’s  autopsy  found  a .38 
caliber  bullet  wound  in  the  back  of  her 
head. 

The  FBI  attempted  to  cover  up  the 
nature  of  Anna  Mae’s  death  to  camouflage 
either  their  own  or  someone  else’s 
responsibility.  In  this  one  act  alone  it  has 
shown  its  readiness  to  at  least  assist  in  the 
assassination  of  AIN^people.  In  the  60’s 
they  were  implicated  in  the  death  of  Black 
Panther  leader  Fred  Hampton  in  Chicago. 
The  FBI  is  more  than  a federal  in- 
vestigatory body  and  Leonard  Peltier  faces 
more  than  a trial  if  he  is  forced  to  return  to 
the  United  States  to  face  the  courts  and  the 
FBI. 
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unemployed;  by  August  the  figure  had 
dropped  to  6.3  per  cent.  (The  "labor 
force,"  in  government  statistics,  means 
people  working  or  actively  looking  for 
work.)  In  the  same  period,  female 
unemployment  rose  from  7.9  per  cent  to 
9.5  per  cent. 

The  summer’s  increase  in  unem- 
ployment took  place  despite  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  working.  Many 
people  who  had  given  up  looking  for  work 
during  the  recession  resumed  their  job 
search  as  the  economy  picked  up;  some 
new  jobs  were  available,  but  not  enough. 
People  who  had  been  dropped  from  the 
Iclbor  force  as  “discouraged  workers”  were 
now  included  again. 

According  . to  the  blame-women 
theorists,  today’s  high  unemployment  rate 
is  not  caused  by  the  return  to  job-seeking 
of  discouraged  workers  of  both  sexes. 
Rather,  female  “pin-money”  earners 
supposedly  “jumpted  on  the  payroll  band- 
wagon” when  they  heard  about  the 
recovery.  If  this  were  true  many  more 
women  than  men  would  have  entered  the. 
labor  force  over  the  past  summer. 

But  in  fact,  the  number  of  males  in  the 
labor  force  increased  2,100,000  between 
April  and  August,  while  the  number  of 
females  increased  only  1,000,000.  The 
sudden  gap  between  male  and  female 
unemployment  rates  can’t  be  explained  by 
claiming  that  larger  numbers  of  women 

Community 

In  order  that  we  may  spend  more  time 
and  energy  in  our  training,  the  Community 
Health  Care  Program  will  be  open  only 
every  other  Tuesday  until  January  1,  1977. 
The  Community  Health  Clinic  Care  clinic 
will  provide  de-screening  for  both  men  and 
women,  pregnancy  tests,  vaginitis 
screening,  and  pap  smears  from  7-10  p.m. 
on  the  following  days: 

December  7 and  21 

For  specific  information  and  referrals 
call  (for  VD  and  vaginitis): 

Greyson  or  Jaquie  at  268-3344,  (for 
pregnancy  and  abortion)  call  Debbie  at 
549-6756  or  Dara  at  586-1015. 

Las  oficimas  del  Community  Health 
Care  Program  estaran  abiertas  al  publico  a 


DATES  FOR  CLASS  MEETINGS  AND  TOPICS: 
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were  suddenly  clamoring  for  jobs.  It  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  to  a greater 
degree  than  men,  women  who  were 
kxiking  for  jobs  didn’t  find  them.  Male 
employment  increased  2,400,(XX)  between 
April  and  August,  while  female  em- 
ployment increased  only  400,000  (see 
table). 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  men 
are  relatively  more  concentrated  in 
manufacturing,  which  is  more  responsive 
to  improved  business  conditions  than  are 
the  service  industries  in  which  many 
women  work.  It  appears  that  women  are 
suffering  because  of  the  economy,  not  the 
other  way  around. 

Who’s  Hurling  Whom? 

Unemployment  of  women  has  a severe 
impact  even  on  families  in  which  both 
husband  and  wife  work.  Unless  the 
husband  is  a professional  or  manager,  his 
income  alone  is  likely  to  be  below  what  the 
government  calls  a “moderate”  standard  of 
living  for  a family  of  4 (about  $12,6(X)  in 
1973,  slightly  below  the  average  for  a 4- 
person  family).  In  1973,  most  full-time 
male  workers  in  all  major  occupational 
groups  except  professionals  and  managers, 
and  most  full-time  female  workers  in  every 
major  group,  made  less  than  $12,600. 

Women’s  unemployment,  though,  is 
most  acutely  felt  by  the  one  out  of  every 
eight  families  that  is  headed  by  a woman 
alone.  One  third  of  all  families  headed  by 
women  are  below  the  government’s  official 
poverty  level,  compared  to  one  out  of 
every  eighteen  other  families. 

Health  Care 

pactir  de  Outubre  12  hasta  Diciembra  21. 
Solamenta  si  brindara  servicio  los 
siguientes  dias  (Martes)  de  7:00  pm  a 
10:00  pm: 

Dec.  7 y 21 

The  Community  Health  Clinic  Care 
provieia  clinicas  para  hombres  y mujeres 
con  relacion  a;  examenes  de  embarayo, 
examenes  vaginales,  examenes  sobra  la 
matrix. 

Para  mayor  informacion  sobre  in- 
fermedades  vaginales  y infermedades 
venercas  favor  de  Ilamar  al  telefone  268- 
3344  (Greyson  o Jaquie) 

Para  informacion  sobre  embaryo  y 
abortos  favor  de  Ilamar  al  549-6756 
(Debbie)  o 586-1015  (Dara) 


“.•.259hall 
323  high  st. 
hoi  yoke 
7:00 


Dec  14  - The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World: 
Who  they  organized?  What  they  stood  for?  How  they  worked? 

Dec.  21  - Women  workers  and  black  workers  in  the  union  struggle. 

BREAK  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S  HOLIDAYS 

Jan.  1 1 - War  War  I,  the  Red  scare  and  the  20’s:  The  Growth  of  Business  Unionism  and 
the  economy  in  trouble. 

Jan.  18  - Depression  decade  and  the  Organization  of  the  C.I.O.  - Workers  Fight  Back. 

Jan.  25  - World  War  II  and  its  aftermath:  McCarthyism  and  the  labor  movement  in  the 
50’s. 

Feb.  8 - Labor  and  US  Foreign  Policy  - Who  invited  the  US  Government?  Working 
people  and  the  international  situation. 

Feb.  15  - Where  do  we  go  from  here  - Strategies  for  organizing  and  the  need  for  a 
Workers’  Political  Party. 

Films  and  speakers  will  be  brought  in  to  lead  discussions  and  provide  personal  ex- 
periences for  the  class.  Meetings  will  begin  at  7 :00  and  be  over  by  9:00  P.M. 

“If  you  think  by  hanging  us  you  can  stamp  out  the  labor  movment,  the  movement  from 
which  the  down-trodden  millions,  the  millions  who  toil  in  want  and  misery,  expect 
salvation,  if  this  is  your  opinion,  then  hang  us!  Here  you  will  tread  upon  a spark,  but  there 
and  there,  behind  you  and  in  front  of  you,  and  everywhere,  flames  blaze  up.  It  is  a sub- 
terranean fire.  You  cannot  put  it  out.” 

-August  Spies,  before  being  sentenced  to  hang  in  the  eight  hour  day  frame-up  in 
Chicago,  1886 


' LABOR’S 
Untold  Story 

WESTERN  MASS.  STRIKE  SUPPORT  COM. 
labor  history  discussions  • 


more  info:  Bob  Forrant 

Strike  Support  Committee 
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(The  following  is  a short  list  of  the 
services  and  organizations  that  exist  on- 
campus  and  in  the  Pioneer  Valley). 

CO-OPS 

Union  Stereo  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.,  545-2415 
Student  Automotive  Workshop,  C.C. 
Garage  Level  1,  U.M. 

University  Federal  Student  Credit  Union, 
166  C.C.,  U.M.  545-1994. 

Motorcycle  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.  545-2415  (moving  to  413 
S.U.  on  Sept.  15th) 

People’s  Market,  Student  Union,  U.M., 
545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-Op,  24  Churchill  St., 
Amherst  256-0333. 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-Op,  23  N.  Pleasant 
St.,  in  rear,  Amherst. 

Belchertown  Food  Co-Op,  c-o  Joanne 
Clad.  323-4513,  454  Federal  St. 

Spark  Bookstore,  King  St.,  Northampton 
(above  Calvin  Theater.)  Open  11-5  daily. 
Auto  Repair  Co-op,  30  Maple  St., 
Rorence,  (c-o  Sonja,  253-7876) 

Bicycle  Repair  Co-Op,  51  So.  Prospect  St., 
Amherst,  256-6852. 

Amheist  Film  Co-Op,  Box  775,  Amherst 
Women's  Fflm  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
Franklin-Hampshlre  Community  Land 
Trust,  586  West  St.,  Amherst,  253-5385 
(information).' 

Underground  Bookstore,  264  No.  Pleasant 
St.,  Amherst  (in  the  Yellow  House) 

Moonrollers  Print  Collective,  Nor- 
thampton, for  print  orders  or  info.,  call 
Nancy  at  584-1299. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION 
Coalition  lor  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQI,  306  Student  Union  Building, 
UMass.  Amherst  545-0618. 

Alternative  Energy  Coalition,  31  Federal 
St.,  Greenfield,  773-5580. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Womens  Union,  200  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-2011. 

Mass.  PIRG,  233  W.  Pleasant  Street, 
Amherst,  Ma.  256-6434,  or 
Mass  PIRG  OHice,  Rm.  114  Campus  Ct., 
UMass- A m herst . 

Ilaiiipsliire  County  Alternate  Energy 
t iialition,  24  Churchill  St.,  Amherst  256- 
8403 

THIRD  WORLD 
Dance  Theater,  545-0945. 

Black  Repetory  Theater,  545-1304. 

Black  Cultural  Center,  New  Africa  House, 
545-0794. 

Afro-American  Studies  Dept.,  New  Africa 
House,  545-2751. 

Hispanic  Center,  80  Main  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, 586-1597  or  586-1697. 

Center  for  Racial  Understanding,  K.  Hale, 
Moore  House,  545-0472. 

Malcolm  X Center,  Berkshire  Commons. 
Southwest  Coll. 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House,  Black 
News  Service,  Collegian  545-0100. 
U.S.-China  People’s  Friendship  Assoc., 
Frances-  Crowe.  584-8975. 

New  World  Day  School  (daycare) 
MacKimmie  House. 

Ahora,  428  Student  Union.  545-2479. 
UMass. 


Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 
Student  Union  253-5108. 

NatKe  Amer.  Solidarity  Comm.  Rm.  216, 
Student  Union,  U-M,  545-2145. 

Asian -American  Student  Association  219 
New  Africa  House,  546-8750. 

W.Mass.  Native  American  Group,  21 
Market  St.,  Northampton,  586-4237. 
WOMEN 

Everywomen’s  Center  Goodell  Hall,  545- 
0883,  UMass,  Amherst. 

Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton  586-2011,  586-2025, 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Women’s  Union  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force,  Goodell,  586- 
0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

MEN 

Southwest  Mmi’s  Center,  Office  No.  4, 
J.F.K.,  Southwest,  U.Mass.  545-0263.. 

GAY  PEOPLE 

People’s  Gay  Alliance,  413  B Student 
Union,  545-0154. 

U.  Mass.  Lesbian  Union,  413C  Student 
Union  (moving  to  923  Campus  Center  on 
Sept.  15th),  545-3438. 

Eveiywomen’s  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 
Valley  Women’s  U^on,  200  Main, 
Northampton,  586-2011. 

Gay  Teens,  c-o  P.G.A.  (Renee)  545-0145. 
Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  P.O.  Box  752, 
Springfield. 

“Gaybreak”,  c-o  WMUA  (Demian),  545- 
2876. 

VETERANS 

Room  to  Move,  Vets  Team,  Lower  Level 
Student  Union,  545-0400. 

Veterans’  Coalition  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, 411  Student  Union,  545-0712.  545- 
3655.  UMass.  Amherst. 

Veterans’  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore,  545- 
1346. 

TENANTS 

University  of  Massachusetts  Tenants 
Assoc.  (UMTA)  545-1  %9. 

Small  Claims  Court,  District  Courthouse, 
Northampton  586-7400. 

Legal  Services  Office,  922  C.C.,  545-1995. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Ofc.,  Munson  Hall, 
545-0865. 

Northampton  Tenants  Union,  for  info  and- 
or  meeting  times,  call  586-1024,  or  Peter  at 
584-6863. 

Amheist  Tenant  Associadon,  24  Churchill 
St.  Amherst  256-8403. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Student  Senate  Transh  Service,  545-0056. 
Rideboard,  Student  Union  Bid.  (behind 
Candycounter) 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  The  People’s  Listener, 
(617)  536-8000. 

MEDIA 

Grassroots,  Campus  Center,  Lower  Level, 
U.Mass. 

County  Voice,  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Reasant  St.,  Northampton. 

Collegian,  Campus  Center,) Lower  Level, 
U.Mass. 

Black  News  Service,  545-3500. 

Progressive  News  Service,  411  Student 
Union  545-0712. 

WMUA.  42  Marston  Hall.  545-2876. 

Black  Mass  Communications,  415  Student 
Union,  545-0105. 

Gaybreak.  c-o  WMUA,  545-2876. 

Sunday  News  Collecdve,  Jose  Tolson, 
WMUA,  545-2876. 

Women’s  Media  Project,  Robin  Jacobson, 
WMUA  545-2876 
DRUM  New  Africa  House.  545-0794. 
Spectrum,  407  Student  Union,  545-2023. 
Chomo-Uri,  Everywomen’s  Center, 
GoodeU,  545-0883. 

Out  Front  Commuter  Lounge,  Student 
Union,  545-2145. 

Moonrollers  Print  Collective,  Nor- 
thampton for  print  orders  or  info.,  call 
Nancy  at  584-1299. 

New  Unity,  Box  891.  Springfield,  Ma. 
01101. 

COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
Amherst  Community  Resource  Center, 
Wednesday  10-4:00.  253-2591  (counseling.) 
People  for  Economic  Survival,  21  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-4237 
Student  Organizing  Project,  426  Student 
Union,  545-2415. 

Employed-Unemployed  Council,  21 
Market  St.,  Northampton.  586-4237. 


Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst.  549-3968. 

Peace  Education  Center,  AFSC,  3 

Langworthy  Rd.,  Northampton,  584-8975, 
info,  on  military  spending,  non-violent 
social  change,  etc. 

Northampton  Tenants  Union,  for  info  and- 
or  meeting  timfis,  call  586-1024,  or  Peter  at 
584-6863. 

Amherst  Tenant  Association 
24  Churchill  St. 
Amherst,  .256-8403 

Childcare  in  Crisis  Committee  (CCC),  584- 
47%. 

Cultural  Workers,  P.O.  Box  302,  N. 
Amherst,  256-6019. 

Community  Unimi  Party,  31  Federal  St., 
Greenfield,  773-5580. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 
Community  Heahh  Project,  pap  smears, 
VD  and  pregnancy  tests,  walk-in  basis, 
Tues.  7-9  P.M.  48  Maple  St.,  Florence  584- 
2507. 

Women  and  Alcohol,  A.P.P.,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620.  Rap  group  - 
Women  only.  Call  or  walk  in. 

UMass  Rape  Crbis  line  KCOPS  (5-2677) 
on  campus  (UMass  PD) 

Family  Planning  Council  Of  Western 
Mass.,  birth  control  info,  pap  smears, 
problem  pregnancy  counseling,  and  more 
at  sites  throughout  the  area.  Fees;  sliding 
scale.  586-2539. 

LABOR  ORGANIZING 
Union  of  Student  Employees,  UMass,  586- 
3924. 

Graduate  Student  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335,  N.  Amherst. 

We^t.  Mass.  Strike  Support  Committee, 

584-3862. 

United  Farm  Workers,  545-0712. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Food  Stamp  Office,  Munson  Hall,  545- 
0865. 

Public  Welfare  Office,  Bridge  St.,  Nor- 
thampton 586-3600. 

Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  80  Main 
St.,  Northampton,  584-6863. 

Alcoholic  Prevendon  Program,  15  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-2620  or  586-1569. 
Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst. 

Western  Mass. Legal  Services,  Pleasant  St.,- 
Northampton  584-4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance) 

CHILD  CARE 

Amherst  Day  School,  Amherst  College, 
253-5259  or  542-2000.  Mon.-Thurs.  8:45 
a.m.  - 11:15  a. m.  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees: 
$530  school  year. 

Amherst  Montessori  School,  740  Main  St., 
253-5916.  Mon.-Fri.  9:00  a.m.  ’ 12:00  p.m. 
Ages:  2'/i-6.  Fees:  $800  yr.  $4  a day. 
Amherst  Nursery  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten, Henry  Street,  549-1126,  Mon.- 
Fri.  7:30  AM-5:30  PM.  Ages:  2 years  8 
months  - 6 years.  Fees:  Day  care  $75-1 50- 
mo;  Pre-School  & Kindergarten  $40-75- 
mo. 

Child  Study  Nursery  School,  Amherst 
Regional  High  School,  549-3710,  Tu-Fri. 
8:45-11  AM  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees:  $100- 
school  year. 

The  Common  School,  521  S.  Pleasant 
Street,  253-7913.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11:30. 
Also  has  elem.  school.  Ages:  3-5,  Fees: 
Approx.  $580-sch.  yr. 

First  Congregadonal  Church  Pre-School, 

165  Main  Street.  256-8442,  Mon.-Fri.  9- 
11:45,  Ages:  2V4-5,  Fees:  $440-sch.  yr. 
daily;  $330-3  day-wk. 

Grass  Roots  Cooperadve  School,  434  No. 
Pleasant  Street,  M9-0793,  Mon.-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30,  Ages:  2Vt-5,  Fees:  $120-sem.  coop, 
$150-sem.  non-coop.  Priority  to  UMass 
people. 

Human  Development  Laboratory  School 

Skinner  Hall.  UMass.  545-2403.  9-11:30,  1- 
3:30,  2.3.  or  4 day-wk.  Ages:  2,3,  & 4,  Fees: 
$250-sch.  yr. 

Infant  Care  Experiendal  Center,  J-15  North 
Village,  UMass.,  545-0564  Mon.-Fri.  8-4, 
Ages:  3-30  mos.  Fees:  $180-sem.  coop, 
$200-sem.  non-coop.  Open  to  Five  College 
people. 

Infant -Toddler  Playgroup,  Skinner  Hall, 
UMass.  545-2403  , 665-2885,  9:30-11  Days 
vary  by  developmental  level.  Ages:  Up  to  2 
years.  Fees:  $10-sem.  Priority  to  UMass 
student  families. 

Living  and  Learning  School,  611 

Belchertown  Road,  253-2517  Mon.-Fri.; 
253-3251  Sat.-Sun.  Mon-Fri.  7;30-5;30  year 
round.  Ages:2-6.  Fees:  wide  range. 

New  World  Day  School,  J-13  and  14  North 
VUlage,  549-1513.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-4:00. 

North  Village  Chfldren’s  Center,  J-16  No. 
Village,  UMass.  549-6958.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30  and  2-5.  Ages:  2'/:-5.  Fees:  $130-sem. 
AM,  $120-sem.  PM.  Priority  to  Five 
College  people. 


WE  NEED  SUPPORT 

OUTFRONT  is  our  newspaper,  all  of  us  (except  the  "bosses”).  That  means  that  ib  is 
everybody’s  responsibility  that  the  paper  comes  out  every  month,  that  it  is  productive  and 
meaningful,  etc.  Volunteers  are  needed  in  all  phases  of  the  operation:  research,  writing, 
editing,  proofing,  graphics,  photography,  layout,  and  distribution.  You  are  invited  to  join 
us  in  making  this  a progressive  force  and  "voice  of  the  community."  OUTFRONT 
Collective  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  the  month  at  the  Nor- 
thampton Community  Storefront,  21  Market  St.  N’Hamp.  and  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  at  the  Campus  Ct.  (check  listing)  in  Amherst.  Or  just  give  us  a call  at  545-0059. 


(November  1^70 

Saturday  Drop-In  Center,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  545-2466,  774-5180.  Saturdays, 
8:30-4:30.  Ages:  Fees:  $.70-hr-one 

child,  $1.25  two  children,  $1.50  three 
children  from  same  home. 


University  Day  School,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  545-2466.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-12:30,  1-5. 
Ages:  2V4-6.  Fees:  $150-'/i  day-sem. 
Priority  to  UMass  people. 

Wonderhaven,  433  S.  Pleasant  Street,  256- 
8156,  Mon.-Fri.  9-12.  Ages:  3-5.  Fees:  $850- 
sch.  yr.  porrated  pt.  time. 

NORTHAMPTON 

Cloverdale  Parent  Cooperative  Nursmy 
School,  130  Pine  Street,  586-2224,  268- 
3292,  584-1672.  Mon-Fri.  8:45-11:45.  Ages: 
3-5.  Fees:  $425-sem.  pro-rated  pt.  time. 
College  Church  Preschool  and  Kin- 
dergarten, 58  Pomeroy  Terrace,  586-4446, 
Mon.-Fri.  9-3.  Also  AM  and  PM  sessions. 
Ages:  2'/i-6.  Fees:  $28.80-$126  mo. 
Hampshire  Community  Action  Com- 
mission Day  Care  Centers,  45  Gothic 
Street,  584-4434,  Mon.-Fri.  7-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:  2V4-5.  Fees:  $24.25-36. 50-wk. 
Head  Start,  45  Gothic  Street,  586-1399, 
Tues.-Fri.  8-12:30.  Ages:  4 yr.  olds.  Fees: 
Free 

Hill  Institute  Kindergarten,  83  Pine  Street, 
584-1725,  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11:30.  Ages:  5yrs. 
old  by  Jan.  1.  Fees;  Free. 

Smith  CoDege  Campus  School,  Gill  Hall, 
Fort  Hill,  Smith  College,  584-2700,  ext.  266. 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30-11:15.  Also  has  elenf. 
school. 

Ages;  3-5. 

Fees:  $550-sch.  yr. 

Meadowlark,  2^  Prospect  Street,  586- 
1497.  Mon.-Fri.  7:30-5:30.  Ages:  3-7.  Fees: 
$60- 125-mo. 

Munroe  HaD  ChOd  Development  Center, 

40  Monroe  Street,  584-7828.  Mon.-Fri. 
7:30-5:30  year  round.  Ages:  2'/i-8.  Fees: 
$4.50-7  day. 

Smith  Child  Care  Center,  St.  John’s 
Church,  Elm  Street,  584-2487,  584-6020, 
527-5795.  Mon.-Fri.  8-5.  Ages:  l'/j-5.  Fees: 
Approx.  $l-hr. 

Tiny  Tot  Nursery  School,  337  Elm  Street, 
584-2228,  Contact  Mrs.  Whalen. 

Smith  Vocational  Laboratory  Preschool, 
80  Locust  Street,  584-6182.  M,  Tu,  Th.,  F. 
9-12:30;  W,  9-11. 

Ages:  3 yrs.  7 mos.  Fees:  $100-sch.  yr. 


Amherst,  Northampton,  MA.  (413)  545-1585  A FREE  Community  Newspaper 
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INTERVIEW:  PUERTO 
RICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

OUTFRONT;  Recently  the  Puerto  Rican  Committee  for  Human  Rights  was  formed  in 
the  Puerto  Rican  community.  What  were  the  conditions  that  led  to  its  formation?  Also 
what  are  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Northampton  Puerto  Rican  community? 

ANSWER:  The  committee’s  formation  comes  out  of  a struggle  over  the  last  few 
months.  Those  of  us  involved  in  the  Puerto  Rican  community,  through  all  sorts  of 
social  advocacy  situations,  came  to  realize  that  the  people  were  being  discriminated 
against  in  many  areas.  The  particular  incidences  that  involved  the  police,  a lot  of 
harrassment  on  their  part,  especially  with  younger  members  of  the  community.  Also 
there  were  incidences  involving  married  women  and  children. 
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January,  1977 


NO  MORE  FOOD  STAMPS? 


- Now  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Washington)  has  apparently  killed 
proposed  legislation  recommended  by  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
make  your  feelings  known  to  your  United 


States  Senators  and  your  Congressional 
Representatives  regarding  Food  Stamps,  in 
the  near  future.  The  current  Food  Stamp 
Act  expires  in  September  1977.  If  you  want 
the  program  continued,  and  if  so,  how  you 
want  it  continued,  you  would  do  well  to  let 
your  feelings  be  known! 


LOCAL  SHOPS 
ORGANIZE  WITH  U.E. 


If  the  ATF  thought  that  by  accusing  UE 
organizer  Alex  Markley  with  conspiring  to 
use  explosives  during  a strike  they  were 
going  to  scare  workers  away  from  the 
union,  they  must  be  disappointed  with  the 
results.  On  December  9 UE  and  Alex 
Markley  won  their  third  bargaining  rights 
election  in  Western  Mass,  in  a little  over  2 
weeks. 

The  workers  at  Wesco,  a recently 
formed  electronics  parts  factory  in 
Greenfield,  voted  56-47  to  join  UE.  There 
were  12  challenged  ballots,  which  have  not 
yet  been  counted.  11  were  challenges  by 
the  Union  of  group  leaders  they  maintain 
are  actually  Foremen,  with  the  power  to 
assign  work,  and  recommend  firing  or 
hiring.  One  group  leader  who  was  known 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Union  was 
challenged  by  the  Company  lawyer,  who 
said  she  was  really  a foreman!  'They  cut 
their  own  throats  with  that  move",  said 
Markley.  "If  that  one  is  a Supervisor,  what 
does  that  make  the  1 1 we  challenged? 
We’ll  be  arguing  this  out  before  the  NLRB 
in  Boston,  and  we’re  confident  they’ll  have 
to  rule  in  our  favor." 

Wesco  is  known  as  a low-wage  sweat- 
shop, where  the  boss  openly  brags  that  he’s 
a tyrant,  and  fires  people  at  will.  Valerie 
Lavin,  of  Greenfield,  a winder  and  a leader 
of  the  drive  or  organize  the  shop,  explained 
the  union’s  goals:  “We  want  job  security, 
better  benefits,  higher  wages,  and  we  want 
more  concern.  We’ve  been  treated  as  a 
group,  not  as  individuals. 

’The  Company  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  Union.  "They  sent  out  leaflets  full  of 
lies,  made  speeches,  and  intimidated 
pteople.  We  got  seven  findings  of  unfair 
labor  practices  against  them  for  in- 
timidation. interrogation  and  false 
statements,  but  they  kept  right  on  doing  it. 

“We  voted  for  the  Union,  and  I think 
we’re  going  to  get  it." 

Markley  said  that  at  the  NLRB  hearing 
the  Union  would  probably  file  another 


half-dozen  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. 

^ The  other  two  shops  organized  here 
recently  are  Northeast  Wire  in  Holyoke, 
which  voted  for  UE  50  - 40  on  Nov.  23,  and 
the  women  clerical  workers  of  the 
Greenfield  Town  Hall,  Library,  and  Police 
Department,  who  voted  25  - 5 for  UE.  In 
addition  to  Alex  Markley,  David  Cohen 
and  John  Case  helped  organize  these  3 
shops.  But  as  with  most  UE  shops,  the 
biggest  part  of  the  organizing  was  done  by 
the  workers  themselves  inside  the  shops. 
David  Cohen  is  Chairperson  of  the  union  at 
TRW  - Holyoke  Wire  and  Cable.  He  was 
pulled  out  of  the  shop  by  the  National  UE 
for  a few  months  to  work  on  the  campaign, 
as  is  often  done  in  UE. 

A hearing  is  being  held  in  Boston  to  set 
an  election  date  for  the  daily  Greenfield 
Recorder,  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
workers  have  signed  UE  cards. 

The  case  of  the  ATF,  or  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  against  Alex 
Markley  has  been  branded  a frameup  and 
entrapment,  aimed  at  forcing  Alex  to 
become  a paid  undercover  agent  for  the 
ATF  within  the  labor  movement.  Ap- 
parently the  labor  movement  in  this  area 
agrees,  because  all  the  major  labor  bodies 
and  many  of  the  larger  union  locals  in 
Western  Mass  have  denounced  the 
proceedings  and  joined  the  call  for  a 
Congressional  investigation  of  the  ATF. 

When  asked  what  the  effect  of  the  ATF’s 
charges  has  been  on  UE’s  ability  to 
organize,  Alex  said;  “If  anything  it’s  helped 
us.  People  hear  about  us  through  all  the 
publicity  we’re  getting  around  this  case, 
and  they  come  walking  into  our  hall 
looking  for  a union.  Workers  don’t  believe 
too  much  of  what  the  government  says 
anymore  until  they’ve  had  a good  look  at 
the  facts.  If  you  explain  things  to  them,  tell 
them  the  truth  and  take  them  step  by  step 
through  the  problems  they  face  they’ll  trust 
you." 


LA  COMUNIDAD  PUERTO 
RIQUENA  SE  ORGANIZA 


In  response  to  the  abuse  and 
discriminating  actions  against  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  in  Northampton  over  the 
last  few  months,  the  Puerto  Rican  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights  was  formed.  The 
Committee  is  actively  organizing  to 
represent  the  Puerto  Rican  community’s 
needs  and  grievances  to  institutions  in  the 
city  that  are  directly  or  indirectly 
discriminating  against  them.  We  are 
committed  to  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  the  abolition  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  all  areas  of  life. 

If  you  know  of  any  discrimination  case 
in  the  areas  of  housing,  education,  em- 
ployment, health  care,  police,  courts,  or 
welfare,  you  can  confidentially  contact  the 
Committee  at  584-6460. 

Respondiendo  a los  abusos  y actos  de 


descriminacion  contra  la  communidad 
Puertorriquena  en  Northampton  estos 
ultimos  meses,  se  organizo  el  Comite 
Puertorriqueno  para  los  Derechos 
Humanos.  Esto  comite  de  la  comunidad 
Puertorriquena  esta  organizandose  ac- 
tivamente  para  representar  sus 
necesidades  y llevar  sus  quejas  contra  las 
instituciones  en  la  ciudad  que  estan 
descriminando  directamente  o in- 
directamente  contra  ellos.  Nosotros 
estamos  encargados  a la  protecion  de  los 
derechos  humanos  y la  abolicion  practicas 
descriminatorias  en  todas  las  areas  de  vida. 
Si  usted  sabe  de  algun  caso  de 
descrimacion  el  las  areas  de  vivienda, 
educacion,  empleo,  salud,  policia,  y la 
corte  o la  oficina  de  beneficiencia  publica, 
usted  puede  comunicarse  con  confianza 
con  el  Comite  a este  numero,  584-6460. 


COURT  HALTS 
FEDERAL  CUTBACKS 


Urban  Planning  Aid’s  defunding  process 
was  halted  late  this  afternoon  in  Boston 
when  federal  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity 
granted  the  agency  a temporary  restraining 
order  preventing  the  government  ffom 
cutting  off  the  agency’s  funds. 

The  federal  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration had  ordered  the  Cambridge- 
based  agency  to  lay  off  80  percent  of  its 
staff  by  Jan.  24  and  to  close  its  doors  by 
Jan.  31. 

Federally-funded  for  the  past  seven 
years,  UPA  aids  low  income  community 
groups  working  around  issues  of  housing, 
occupational  health  and  safety,  media 
access  and  prison  reform.  UPA’s  aid  to 
groups  advocating  strong  rent  control  won 
it  the  active  opposition  of  the  Cambridge 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  assistance  to 
tenants  in  FHA  developments  resulted  in 
the  opposition  of  Fu-st  Realty  Corp.,  New 
England’s  largest  FHA  developer.  Both 


groups  have  applied  sustained  pressure 
against  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, regionally  in  Boston  and 
nationtdly  in  Washington,  to  defund  the 
agency. 

UPA  has  appealed  to  the  Carter- 
Mondale  administration  to  reverse  this 
decision  once  the  new  government  takes 
office,  but  feared  the  agency  would  be 
closed  down  before  any  action  could  be 
taken.  Today’s  decision  greatly  increases 
the  chances  of  the  agency’s  continued 
existence. 

In  its  motion  for  a temporary  restraining 
order,  UPA  argued  the  CSA  decision  was 
reached  in  a procedurally  improper 
manner,  was  unsupported  by  the  record 
before  CSA  and  was  based  on  reasons 
other  than  those  cited  by  the  government. 

Lawyers  for  both  UPA  and  CSA  are  now 
preparing  for  a hearing  on  UPA’s  motion 
for  a preliminary  injunction.  No  date  has 
yet  been  set  for  that  hearing. 


QUOTE  OF  THE  MONTH 
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SEABROOK  NUKE  DE-LICENSED 


An  important  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
continuing  saga  of  the  Seabrook  nuclear 
plant.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRC)  appeals  board  has  revoked 
the  Seabrook  operating  license,  according 
to  high  sources  in  the  NRC. 

Controversy  over  the  once-through 
cooling  system  and  its  environmental 
impact,  of  damages  to  the  ocean’s  eco- 
system, led  the  brief  halt  in  construction 
last  Oct.  In  a 2-1  decision,  the  appeals 
board  ruled  that  the  present  system  was 
inadequate.  All  construction  on  the  plant, 
which  had  been  operating  with  only  a 10 
per  cent  work-force  after  the  banks  refused 
to  guarantee  any  more  short  term  loans, 
must  cease  by  February  4. 

Is  Seabrook  dead?  The  commissioners 
can  still  overturn  their  own  appeals  board. 
Also,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  could  overrule  its  regional 
director,  John  McGlennon,  who  advocates 
the  nukes  dangers. 

Interests  other  than  those  of  the 
multinationals,  of  maximized  profits,  is  at 
stake.  President  Carter  can  appoint  a fresh 
face  as  director  of  the  EPA  and  represent 
the  collective  interest.  Life. 


(Valley  Advocate)  - Another  nail  has 
been  hammered  into  the  coffin  of  the 
Seabrook  nuclear  plant.  According  to  high 
sources  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC),  the  NRC  appeals 
board  has  revoked  the  Seabrook  operating 
license. 

In  a 2-1  decision,  the  appeals  board  ruled 
that  the  present  once-through  cooling 
system  was  inadequate.  All  construction 
on  the  plant,  which  had  been  operating 
with  only  a 10  per  cent  work-force  after  the 
banks  refused  to  guarantee  any  more  short 
term  loans,  must  cease  by  February  4. 

It  is  still  too  early,  Sam  Lovejoy  in- 
dicated, to  start  ringing  bells  to  announce 
Seabrook’s  death.  The  commissioners,  he  - 
said,  could  still  possibly  overturn  their  own 
appeals  board.  Also,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  could  overrule 
its  regional  director,  John  McGlennon, 
who  declared  that  the  once-through 
cooling  system  would  damage  the  ocean’s 
ecosystem. 

President  Carter,  by  his  choice  for  the 
director  of  the  EPA,  will  be  the  final  ar- 
biter of  the  question  whether  the  Seabrook 
project  is  abandoned. 


PLASTIC  PARFAIT? 


Instead  of  vanilla,  most  companies  use  Piper- 
on,  1,  a chemical  used  commonly  to  kill  lice.  In- 
stead of  pineapple,  they  use  Ethyl  Acetate,  a 
chetnital  often  used  to  clean  leather.  And  instead 
of  cherr>s  there's  Aldehyde  C17,  a chemical  used  in 
manuf acturing  plastic  jand  rubber.  ~UMS 

WHO  WE  ARE 


OUTFRONT  is  a monthly  publication 
that  is  produced  by  a collective  of  people 
from  the  Amherst-Northampton  area. 
Since  OUTFRONT  is  our  paper,  it’s 
everyone’s  responsibility  that  the  paper 
comes  out  each  month.  Volunteers  are 
needed  in  all  phases  of  production: 
research,  writing,  editing,  proofing,  grafics. 


photography,  lay-out,  and  distribution. 
You  are  invited  to  join  us  in  making  this  a 
progressive  force  and  a “voice  of  the 
community”.  We  wish  to  thank  the 
following  people  who  helped  put  out  this 
issue:  Moe  Chabuz,  Ellen  Bruno,  Brit 
Warren,  Janet  Aalfs,  Jim  Jordan,  Gail 
Vitori,  Tom  White,  CeCe  Homberg  and 
Bob  Gardner. 


Acknowledgement:  In  September’s 
OUTFRONT  we  printed  a children’s  story, 
“The  Travels  of  Ms.  Beaver”,  without 
having  notified  the  publisher.  Women's 


Press  of  Toronto,  Canada.  OUTFRONT 
acknowledges  our  failure  in  not  having 
notified  Women’s  Press  prior  to  having  run 
“Ms.  Beaver.” 
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January,  1977  •'■Re 

AN  EMERGING  VOICE  Iinterview  with 

THE  PUERTO  RICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  - ovtfront  collective 


OUTFRONT:  Where  do  you  see  the 
greatest  effect  of  discrimination  against  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  in  Northampton? 

ANSWER:  A very  clear  cut  problem  is 
in  the  schools.  There  is  a bilingual  act  in 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the  state 
which  applies  to  all  of  Massachusetts. 
Northampton  Public  schools  are  way 
below  meeting  the  minimum  standards  of 
this  act,  not  having  an  advisory  board  of 
parents  and  without  enough  teachers. 
Every  year  the  schools  here  seem  to  be 
laying  off  or  eliminating  bilingual  posi- 
tions. You  have  children  being  evaluated 
for  having  special  needs  when  in  fact  the 
only  need  is  to  have  reading  and  writing 
and  cultural  history  in  their  own  language. 
For  example,  some  Puerto  Rican  children 
who  are  considered  to  have  special  needs 
have  to  take  French  because  it  is  offered 
and  when  the  administration  was  asked 
why  this  was  the  case,  the  response  was 
“because  the  superintendent  wanted  it  that 
way".  Not  necessarily  that  there  is  a large 
French  speaking' population.  It  just  so 
happens  that  the  superintendent  is  of 
French  decent,  was  a French  teacher,  and 
wrote  the  text  book  that  is  used  in  the 
schools.  Instead  of  offering  the  instructions 
in  the  child’s  language,  the  child  is  offered 
a third  language,  which  tends  only  to 
confuse  them  even  more.  The  school 
system  is  not  meeting  the  children’s  needs.- 
The  inadequate  bilingual  instruction  in  the 
school  is  even  worse  after  grade  3 since 
there  is  very  little  to  no  instruction  in  the 
child’s  language.  There  is  also  very  little 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
administrators  to  understand  the  cultural 
and  economic  situation  in  the  child’s 
home.  There  have  been  several  incidences 
which,  when  looked  at  together,  reflect  the 
cultural  bias  and  prejudices  of  the  school 
system. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  economic 
situation  of  the  majority  of  Puerto  Ricans 
in  this  area? 

ANSWER;  Economics  explains  the  rea- 
sons why  so  many  Puerto  Ricans  have 
moved  to  this  area.  The  major  cause  of  the 
migration  to  this  area  is  directly  linked  to 
the  economic  situation  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
situation  there  is  pretty  bad.  The  U.S.  owns 
most  of  the  industries.  The  U.S.  also 
controls  the  oil  industries  and  most  of  the 
farm  land.  The  U.S.  has  caused  so  many  of 
the  natural  industries  such  as  fishing  and 
farming  to  go  under  that  the  result  has 
been  massive  unemployment.  Since  the 
people  are  a largely  agricultural  people, 
many  farmworkers  have  migrated  here  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  farmlands. 
Because  they  have  no  real  incentive  to 
return  with  unemployment  levels  so  high, 
many  have  settled  in  this  area.  Recently 
there  has  been  a migration  of  farmworkers 
from  Springfield,  Holyoke  and  Connecti- 
cut into  Northampton.  There  has  also  been 
a migration  from  New  York  due  to  the 
horrible  conditions  that  exist  in  the  city. 
People  are  moving  here  to  the  “so-called” 
country;  but  once  here,  Puerto  Ricans  face 
the  same  type  of  exploitation  they  face  on 
the  Island,  economic  exploitation.  Puerto 
Ricans  (here)  are  faced  with  economic 
exploitation  here  because  (they)  of  the 
(have)  the  so-called  “language  barrier,” 
along  with  cultural  prejudices  against 
them.  Even  in  the  small  town  of  North- 
ampton, there  is  a lot  of  prejudice’  from 
working  people  that  feel  threatened  by  an 
influx  of  culturally  different  people.  With 
the  unemployment  rate  being  so  high  here, 
there  is  tough  competition  for  jobs  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  is  always  getting 
shafted.  Economically,  that’s  where  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  is  at  right  now. 

QUESTION:  A few  issues  ago  in  Out 
Front  there  was  an  article  titled  “Repres- 
sion in  the  Puerto  Rican  community”. 
Mentioned  in  the  article  was  an  incident 
that  took  place  in  Florence  Heights. 

ANSWER:  That  was  one  of  the  major 
incidences  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Committee  for  Human 
Rights.  Three  women  and  two  children 
were  threatened  by  a youth  who  threat- 
ened to  kill  them  and  all  the  “f — -” 
Puerto  Ricans.  There  was  a hearing  and  a 
trial  where  the  women  and  the  children 
had  charges  brought  against  the  youth.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  pushing  by  the  women 
and  the  community  that  showed  up  at  the 
court  supporting  the  women’s  rights  to 
protect  themselves,  the  prosecutor 
wouldn’t  have  gone  very  far  in  doing  his 
job  as  a prosecutor.  We  saw  that  during 
several  moments  in  court.  The  judge  found 
him  guilty  of  possession  of  a rifle  without  a 
permit,  which  carries  a mandatory  sen- 
tence of  one  year,  and  guilty  of  five  assault 
counts,  five  months  each,  to  be  seved 
concurrently.  The  North  American  youth 
appealed  the  decision,  and  when  the 


appeal  date  was  set  the  women  and 
children  were  not  notified.  It  was  only 
coincidental  that  we  learned  of  it.  Ob- 
viously it  had  been  planned  by  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defendant’s  lawyer 
through  plea  bargaining.  As  a result,  the 
youth  has  been  put  on  probation  for  a 
period  of  3 yrs.  for  the  charges  of  assault, 
after  pleading  guilty  and  the  mandatory 
one  year  sentence  has  been  dropped 
completely.  Now  the  young  man  is  walking 
free  in  the  streets  and  is  still  hanging 
around  and  among  the  Puerto  Rican 
community;  and  the  community,  especially 
Puerto  Rican  women,  are  very  upset.  We 
have  tried  to  reach  the  prosecutor  several 
times  without  success.  There  was  such  an 
outcry  around  the  incidence  last  August, 
when  it  all  started,  that  there  was  strong 
support  for  doing  something  about  the 
situation  both  in  the  community  and  in  the 
progressive  white  sector.  This  was  a major 
impetus  1o  help  get  some  kind  of  commit- 
tee going  among  the  people  to  help  people 
learn  about  their  rights  and  fight  for  these 
rights. 

QUESTION:  How  does  the  committee 
see  itself  functioning  in  the  community  and 
dealing  with  incidences  like  the  ones  just 
mentioned? 


ANSWER:  The  committee  comes  from 
the  Puerto  Rican  community  right  here  in 
Northampton.  We  are  working  for,  in  and 
with  the  Community  here.  Although  we 
work  on  immediate  specific  cases,  to  bring 
pressures  on  certain  institutions,  to  make 
ourselves  known  in  the  white  community, 
that  we  are  a living  community  here  that 
has  certain  rights  that  we  are  going  to  fight 
for.  We  see  ourselves  also  as  a reflection  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  situation  on  the  Island, 
New  York  City,  wherever  there  is  a 
community  of  Puerto  Ricans. 

QUESTION:  What  goals  does  the 

committee  have  at  this  time? 

ANSWER:  The  committee  is  basically  a 
representative  body  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
cmmunity  here  in  Northampton.  We  are 
committed  to  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  the  abolition  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  all  areas  of  life,  which  include 
specifically  the  areas  of  housing,  educa- 
tion, employment,  health  care,  police, 
courts  and  welfare.  Anything  that  touches 
on  peoples  daily  life.  We  also  see  ourselves 
as  perhaps  a liaison  group  applying  pres- 
sure to  institutions  and  agencies  in  this 
area  so  that  they  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  residences  of  Northampton. 


We  find  a large  gap  between  what  the 
people  need  and  what  is  there.  We  have 
certain  immediate  cases  that  we  are  work- 
ing on,  especially  in  the  areas  of  housing 
and  education.  Presently  we  are  doing 
legal  research  into  filing  discriminatory 
cases,  class  action  suits,  whatever  might  be 
needed  to  have  the  peoples  needs  and 
rights  met.  We  also  find  that  it  is  an 
educational  process  for  the  community  to 
feel  confident  that  they  themselves  have  so 
much  power  they  can  put  together  and  acl^ 
upon  at  any  given  moment.  This  is  what 
happened  this  summer  with  the  women.  A 
lot  of  good  feelings  came  out  of  people 
working  together  to  do  something.  One  of 
our  objectives  is  that  the  people  them- 
selves organize,  feel  the  power  that  they 
have  and  take  action.  Also  it  is  a collective 
effort.  Long  term  goals  would  be  to  have 
this  community  working  so  together  in  and 
among  themselves  that  they  can  take  the 
next  step  of  working  with  other  oppres.sed 
people  in  Northampton  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  is  a broad  political 
prospective  felt  by  the  entire  committee. 

QUESTION:  How  can  members  of  the 
community  contact  the  committee? 

ANSWER:  Whatever  the  situation  may 
be,  people  can  confidentially  contact  us  at 
584-6460.  At  this  time  the  only  way  people 
can  contact  us  is  by  telephone.  The  more 
cases  that  we  have,  the  more  we  can  work 
on  things  together  and  the  more  successful 
we  hope  to  be.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
working  with  the  committee,  even  if  they 
are  not  Puerto  Rican,  can  work  with  us 
because  we  certainly  do  need  help  with 
legal  research  and  spreading  the  word.  Get 
in  contact  with  us  because  we  would  be 
more  than  welcome  to  have  that  help.  We 
also  need  help  with  fundraising  just  to  keep 
going.  Anyone  who  knows  people  and 
other  organizations  who  are  willing  to 
work  with  us  on  fundraising  should  get  in 
touch.  We  would  like  to  see  more 
cultural-political  events  happening  in  the 
valley,  with  us  included  in  those  events 
together  with  the  other  organizations.  This 
is  an  appeal  for  other  organizations  to 
hook  up  with  us.  PRSC  has  been  working 
very  closely  with  us.  Legal  research  is 
another  area  where  people  can  plug  in. 
You  see  we  always  hit  the  delicate  point  of 
this  being  a Puerto  Rrcan  based  organiza- 
tion with  the  aim  of  Puerto  Ricans  actively 
taking  in  initiative,  instead  of  continuing 
the  pattern  of  white  people  doing  things  for 
the  Puerto  Ricans  in  a paternalistic 
manner.  But,  we  are  not  alone  and  we 
don’t  want  to  be,  and  as  for  non-Puerto 
Ricans  to  work  with  the  committee,  it 
would  depend  on  how  much  people  are 
interested  and  in  what  ways.  Certainly  we 
would  welcome  help  in  such  areas  as  legal 
research  and  media. 


WMECo.  GOES  TO  THE  TILL 


The  Franklin  County  Community  Union 
today  announced  its  opposition  to 
WMECo’s  $21  million  proposed  rate  in- 
crea.se.  It  charged  that  the  increase  being 
requested  by  WMECo.  will  present  un- 
justifiable higher  electric  costs  to  its 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
customers. 

“Frequent  rate  increases  seem  almost  a 
fact  of  life,”  said  Elaine  Koerner,  Com- 
munity Union  spokesperson.  "In  the  recent 
past,  WMECo.  received  a $6  million  in- 
crease, then  a $17.5  million  increase- just 
last  December,  and  now  it  is  requesting  its 
largest  one  to  date  - $21  million,”  Ms. 
Koerner  explained. 

Community  Union  gave  the  following 
reasons  for  its  opposition: 

— the  propcwed  increase  could  raise 
residential  bills  by  as  much  as  17  per  cent; 
this  places  a heav^  financial  burden  on  all 
WMECo.  residential  customers,  especially 
the  elderly  and  those  who  are  on  fixed 
incomes. 

— WMECo.  is  able  to  produce  70  per 
cent  more  electricity  than  it  needs  even 
when  the  demand  is  greatest  (the  Federal 
Power  Commission  recommends  15  to  20 
|>er  cent);  consumers  are  paying  for  un- 
needed generating  plants. 

— WMECo.  needs  $18.5  million  of  this 


request  to  cover  its  investment  in  Con- 
necticut's Millston  II  nuclear  power  plant; 
continued  investment  in  nuclear 
generating  plants  is  costly  and  is  sure  to 
mean  additional  rate  increases  in  the 
future. 

Besides  citing  the  above  reasons. 
Community  Union  stated  that  WMECo. 
enjoys  a number  of  tax  loopholes  at  its 
customers’  expense; 

— WMECo.  had  a net  income  of  nearly 
$13  million  in  1975,  but  paid  only  $2,500  in 
federal  income  taxes  - the  same  as  a 
working  person  earning  $15,000  a year. 

— WMECo.  paid  the  state  only  $141  in 
state  income  taxes  in  1975,  despite  gross 
earnings  of  over  $22  million. 

"Community  Union  strongly  supports 
changes  in  electric  rates  that  will  help 
hard-hit  residential  customers  meet  their 
basic  energy  needs.  It  supports  an  energy 
policy  based  on  dollar-.saving  conservation, 
not  on  costly  nuclear  power  plants.  In 
addition,  it  demands  that  WMECo.  begin 
to  pay  for  its  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  not 
place  this  burden  on  its  customers.”  Ms. 
Koerner  said. 

Community  Union  is  available  to  answer 
questions  and  offer  assistance  to  those  who 
share  its  concern.  All  inquiries  should  be 
made  at  the  Community  Union  office,  31 
Federal  .St.,  Greenfield  - or  call  773-5580. 
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JAMAICA : 


GETTING  TO  THE  BOARD  ROOM 
WAS  NO  EASY  TASK 


Sheperd  Bliss 


These  sugar  workers,  sitting  in  such 
comfortable  chairs,  were  distinct  from 
most  Caribbean  workers.  These  Jamaicans 
were  meeting  in  air-conditioned  luxury,  in 
the  old  board  room  of  the  factory — the 
very  same  board  room  once  occupied  only 
by  their  bosses. 

But  there  are  no  longer  any  such  bosses, 
only  workers,  who  assign  tasks  to  each 
other.  These  laborers  are  members  of  the 
Sugar  Workers  Cooperative  Council,  so 
they  have  become  their  own  bosses.  They 
now  make  their  own  decisions. 

Slowly,  the  board  room' fills  up — with 
men,  and  a few  women — all  people  with 
black  faces,  and  rough  hands.  These 
people  were  brought  to  the  Americas  from 
Africa  by  Eurof)eans,  bringing  together 
three  continents  centuries  ago,  to  work  on 
these  same  sugar  plantations.  They  know 
this  land  well,  from  generation  to 
generation,  and* have  truly  claimed  it  as 
their  own  with  their  labor. 

Many  dead  bodies  have  fallen  on  this 
land,  as  one  worker  lamented,  ‘This  work 
is  hard.  The  sugar  industry  is  brutal.  We 
had  many  diseases.  There  were  wild 
masters.  They  raped  our  women.  They ' 
abused  our  children.  Few  of  my  people 
could  expect  to  live  beyond  30  or  40  years. 
But  all  that  has  changed  now,  with  the 
cix>peratives.  We  now  control  our  own 
work." 

These  faces  have  each  been  seasoned  by 
years  of  labor.  They  speak  incomplete 
sentences,  their  thoughts  broken.  English- 
speaking  Jamaica  is  nearly  50  per  cent 
illiterate;  among  sugar  workers  the 
capacity  to  read  and  write  is  even  more 
infrequent — a remnant  of  years  of  slavery. 

(A  reggae  tune  faintly  hangs  over  the 
group.  "I  remember  the  days  of  slavery.” 
And  remember  they  do,  for  they  bear  the 
scars,  carry  those  years  in  their  bodies, 
minds  and  hearts.) 

These  workers  do  not  meet  as  efficiently 
as  their  former  bosses.  Some  arrive  late  to 
the  meeting,  which  starts  very  slowly.  They 
are  unfamiliar  with  their  new  power.  They 
are  unaccustomed  to  having  to  do  so  much 
planning,  having  to  think  so  far  in  advance. 
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emerge  Among  the  workers. 

As  one  worker  explained,  “This  is  true 
democracy,  not  merely  formal  or  electoral, 
but  democracy  at  the  point  of  production.” 
Manley  speaks  of  such  economic 
democracy  as  “a  voice  at  the  workplace”. 
That  voice  is  emerging,  quietly  at  first,  but 
likely  to  become  a thunder,  heard 
throughout  the  Caribbean,  as  these  former 
slaves  finally  break  out  of  their  centures  of 
bondage. 

Listening  to  these  workers  converse 
among  themselves  is  instructive:  “They  tell 
us  we  cannot  manage  the  factory.  But  we 
can.  We  must  educate  ourselves,  we  the 
■grass  roots,  and  learn  how  to  run  the 
t business.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
discuss  our  own  business.  We  know  how 
l^ngs  work,  so  we  should  control  it.  We 
to  ^ conscious.  We  want  to  learn, 
‘t  need  the  bosses.”  Some  are  more 
J^onfident  than  others,  as  the  self- 
:rs,  a remnant  of  colonial 
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They  often  speak  in  images  and 
parables,  which  come  from  the  material 
realities  of  their  lives,  “If  you  move  into  a 
new  house  with  your  old  furniture,  you 
have  problems.  We  should  leave  behind 
the.old  furniture.” 

As  this  worker  spoke,  one  had  the  sense 
of  years  of  shackles,  the  very  colonial 
consciousness  itself,  falling  from  his  mind, 
now  no  longer  captured  the  way  it  once 
was. 

After  the  meeting  one  worker  proudly 
volunteered  to  give  this  viator  a tour.  It 
was  quite  detailed,  for  he  had  worked  here 
over  20 years.  He  explained  how  the  bdsses 
ased  to  use  this  building,  contrasting  that 
to  the  use  to  which  the  workers  now  put 
the  same  building. 

“These  are  our  blackboards.  We  use 
them  to  educate  ourselves.  You  see,  this  is 
all  our  land.  We  cultivate  it  with  our  own 
hands.” 

We  crossed  over  to  another  part  of  the 
former  plantation.  "See  that  gate.  It  used 
to  be  guarded,  so  we  workers  would  not 
pass  by  it.  Now  we  live  in  these  very  houses 
we  once  could  not  even  enter.  We  workers 
have  become  the  staff,  people  from  the 
grass  roots.” 

But  the  problems  which  these  people 
must  continue  to  confront  arq.  substantial, 
internal  and  external,  national  and  in- 
ternational. One  wonders  if  they  will  make 
it.  But  their  advice  to  each  other  is  sound: 
“We  must  learn  to  do  more  than  just 
complain,  we  must  actually  take  action 
agaiast  people  who  hold  us  back.” 

These  workers  must  struggle  against 
years  of  implanted  individualism  and 
competition,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
ccxiperativism  which  they  seek.  One 
worker  lamented,  “Our  main  problem  now 
is  that  people  do  not  come  together,  do  not 
understand  that  we  are  one  worker.” 

Another  worker  summarized  the 
meanings  of  the  cooperatives,  “When 
someone  died  in  the  past,  their  family 
could  seldom  even  find  the  money  to  bury 
them,  without  going  into  debt  for  years. 
But  now.  working  together,  we  find  the 
money  to  bury  our  dead.” 


Susan  Saxe 
Sentenced: 
12-14  Years 


.Susan  .Saxe  pleaded  guilty  Jan.  17  to  two 
counts  of  armed  robbery  and  one  count  of 
nunslaughter. 


In  an  apparent  change  of  tactics,  Saxe 
and  the  defense  accepted  a plea  agreement 
from  the  prosecution  after  her  first  trial 
ended’  in  a mistrial  last  October.  Saxe  was 
sentenced  to  12-14  years  on  each  count  to 
be  sersed  concurrently  and  was  given 
credit  for  the  two  years  spent  in  jail  since 
her  arrest.  She  will  be  eligible  for  parole  in 
six  years. 

An  activist  in  the  antiwar  movement, 
Saxe  had  been  accused  of  taking  part  in  a 
1970  Boston  bank  robbery  during  which  a 
ixviiceman  was  killed.  She  was  being 
prosecuted  under  a Massachusetts  felony 
law  which  states  that  anyone  participating 
in  a crime  in  w hich  a murder  is  committed 
Is  alsiv  held  responsible  for  the.killing.  Saxe 
already  faces  a 10-year  federal  sentence, 
having  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  armed 
robbery  and  destruction  of  government 
property  after  her  capture  in  Philadelphia 
in  June  1975. 


challenges  (in  jury  selection)  were 
eliminated. 

•‘We  went  into  the  first  trial  with  two 
hands  tied  behind  our  back  and  got  a hung 
jury.  This  time  the  odds  were  terribly 
against  us.  We  received  other  offers  from 
the  prosecution  and  told  theqi  to  go  jump. 
This  is  the  best  offer.  This  plea  gives  Saxe 
little  extra  time  (above  the  federal  sen- 
tence). This  will  get  her  out  on  the  street  in 
the  quickest  way  possible.” 

NOT  A ‘DEAL’ 

Saxe  attributed  the  final  prosecution 
offer  to  the  public  support  generated  by 
the  'organizing  efforts  of  the  defense 
committee.  In  a statement  to  the  alter- 
native press  Saxe  stressed.  ‘This  w as  not  a 
, 'deal.'  1 did  not  give  the  state  anything  for 
the  ‘reduced  sentence’  except  my  own 
guilty  plea.  I remain  absolutely  firm  in  my 
stand  of  non-collaboration." 


In  explaining  the  defense’s  apparent 
change  of  tactics.  Byrna  Aronson  of  the 
Sasan  .Saxe  Defense  Committee  told  the 
Guardian.  “The  defense  felt  that  the  risk  of 
conviction  was  high  and  conviction  on  the 
felony-murder  charge  would  have  meant  a 
mandatory  ‘natural  life’  sentence — no 
parole.  They  changed  the  rules  on  us  the 
second  time.  We  had  a terrible  judge,  the 
worst  in  the  area.  Our  extra  peremptory 


In  explaining  her  actions  to  her  sup- 
porters Saxe  stated;  “In  1970  I did  commit 
illegal  armed  actions  aimed  against 
property  and  wealth.  These  actions  came 
from  a sense  of  outrage  against  the  in- 
justices of  sexism,  racism  and  imperialism 
and  particularly  the  immediate  and 
pressing  crisis  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I do  not 
believe  that  the  same  criminals  who 
perpetuate  and  profit  from  war,  repression 


and  exploitation  have  the  right  to  judge 
and  punish  those  who  resist. 

“1  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  state 
t(t  a single  day  of  my  life,  but  I do 
recognize  its  ptiwer  to  take  that  and  more. 
This  guilty  plea  was  a tactical  decision 


ba.sed  on  that  reality.  By  pleading  guilty  I 
have  given  the  state  another  18  months  of 
my  life,  the  difference  between  my  federal 
and  state  parole  eligibility  dates,  possibly 
more.  In  a sense  it’s  like  paying  black- 
mail— giving  them  part  of  my  life  to  keep 
them  from  taking  the  rest.” 


Support  For 
Springfield  Strikers 


Striking  workers  at  Fountain  Plating  in 
West  Springfield  got  a big  boost  from  other 
lociil  workers  just  before  Christmas. 
Fountain  workers  collected  nearly  $1000 
from  workers  at  five  local  plants  and  used 
the  money  to  buy  a huge  food  basket  and  a 
turkey  for  each  member  of  striking  UAW 
local  15%.  The  largest  donation  per 
worker  came  from  Jahn  workers  who 
endured  a four  month  strike  last  winter. 
Fountain  workers  have  been  out  since 
October  1.  (Rick  Auger,  shop  chairman 
said  he'd  like  to  thank  each  person  who 
donated  to  the  strike  fund). 


In  January  union  leaders  filed  unfair 
labor  practices  charges  against  Larry 
Fountain  for  not  negotiating  in  good  faith. 
The  last  negotiations  were  held  in 
December.  At  issue  is  a wage  re-opener. 
Fountain  doesn't  deny  that  he  has  been 
making  gcxvd  money,  he  appears  to  simply 
be  stubborn  and  selfish.  Fountain  sptent 
huge  amounts  of  money  (much  more  than 
the  settlement  asked  for  by  the  union)  to 
hire  off-duty  West  Spfld.  police.  Sources 


— New  Unity 

report  that  he  is  no  longer  paying  them,  yet 
he  continues  to  get  police  protection.  New 
Unity  wonders  if  West  Spfld,  taxpayers  are 
paying  to  protect  scabs  for  Fountain. 

All  cases  against  strikers  for  alleged  acts 
of  violence  have  been  dropped  in  court, 
except  for  one  case  of  alleged  tireslashing, 
which  has  been  continued  several  times. 
The  union's  trailer  down  on  the  picket  line 
has  been  broken  into  twice,  but  no  one  has 
been  apprehended.  Any  guesses  as  to  who 
was  behind  it?  A couple  of  scabs  tried  to 
attack  pickets,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

Spirits  remain  high  on  the  picket  line 
and  everyone  seCms  determined  to  win  this 
strike  and  re-enter  the  shof)  united.  Strike 
benefits,  including  weekly  payments  of 
S-40-S50  and  medical  insurance  will  last 
indefinitely.  Many  people  have  found  part- 
time  or  full-time  jobs  to  hold  them  over. 

A demonstration  of  support  is  scheduled 
for  February  4 at  the  picket  line.  When  the 
Fountain  strikers  ask  for  a donation  please 
give  generously. 
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WOMEN  IN  PRISON 


NEW  TRIAL  FOR  YVONNE  WANROW 


Yvonne  Wanrow  (Guardian) 


KAREN 

SILKW'OOD 

On  November  1st,  Bill  and  Merle  Silk- 
wood  filed  suit  against  Kerr-McGee 
Ct)rporation . charging  them  with  the 
nuclear  contamination  of  their  daughter, 
Karen,  and  quite  possibly  with  her  death. 
They  also  filed  against  the  company  for  its 
illegal  anti-union  activities  and  negligent 
enforcement  of  safety  standards. 

Representative  John  Dingell’s  House 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  En- 
\ironment  is  questioning  the  FBI,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
nti  nisi  rat  ion  on  their  failures  to  pursue 
Karen  s case.  This  is  the  Committee’s  third 
hearing. 

(Karen  Silkwood  worked  at  Kerr- 
McGee's  nuclear  power  facility  in 
Oklahoma.  She  was  a union  leader  of  her 
Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  Local. 
Karen  was  killed  in  a mysterious  car  ac- 
cident as  she  was  driving  to  a meeting  with 
a N.  Y.  Times  reporter  to  present  evidence 
that  Kerr-McGee  falsified  records  to  meet 
safety  standards  for  plutonium  rods, 
thereby  endangering  workers.  See  EWC 
Newsletter.  Nov.  1976.) 

One  of  the  recent  developments  that  is 
of  interest  to  the  Subcommittee  is  the 
involvement  of  Jacqu  Srouji,  a known  FBI 
informant.  Srouji  testified  last  spring 
before  the  committee  that  she  was  ap- 
pnvached  by  a publisher  to  do  a book  on 
nuclear  energy  and  include  the  Silkwood 
case.  The  FBI  made  available  to  Srouji 
more  than  1000  pages  of  information  on 
the  case,  information  which  was  not  given 
to  Dingell’s  Subcommittee. 

According  to  Srouji,  the  FBI  met  with 
her  to  discuss  phrasing  of  her  testimony  to 
the  Subcommittee  before  she  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee.  In  her 
testimony,  Srouji  tried  to  undermine  Silk- 
wood’s  credibility,  maintaining  Silkwood 
was  an  unstable  person  because  she  was 
divorced  and  her  children  lived  with  their 
father. 

WOMEN  IN 
PRISON 
WRITING 

A group  of  women,  imprisoned  in  the 
Women’s  Correctional  Institute  in 
Delaware,  have  written  and  published  a 
collection  of  prison  poems  entitled  Inner 
Feelings:  First  Poems  from  the  Women’s. 
Correctional  Institute.  The  women  began 
writing  the  poems  in  a workshop  run  by 
women  from  the  outside.  Some  of  the 
women  had  never  written  poetry  before, 
and  the  workshop  represented  their  first 
encouragement  to  try. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  from 
the  Women’s  Correctional  Art  Workshop, 
'c-o  Brabner,  271  Thorn  Lane,  Apartment 
No.  6.  Newark,  Delaware,  19711  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  All  profits  go  to  the  workshop,  which 
is  hoping  to  produce  other  inmate  created 
writing  and  art  projects  on  a regular  basis. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS) — "In  our  society 
women  suffer  from  a conspicuous  lack  of 
access  to  training  and  the  means  of 
developing  those  skills  nece.ssary  to  ef- 
fectively repel  a male  assailant  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  deadly  weapons...” 

So  reads  the  Washington  State  Supreme 
Court’s  precedent-setting  opinion  January 
7 reversing  the  1973  murder  conviction  of 
Yvonne  Wanrow. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  August  11,  1972, 
Yvonne  Wanrow,  a 29-year  old  Colville 
Indian  woman,  shot  and  killed  William 
Wesler. 

A 62-year  old  white  man,  Wesler  had  an 
arrest  record  for  child  molesting. 
Wanrow’s  friend,  Shirley  Hooper,  had 
called  the  police  that  day,  asking  them  to 
arrest  Wesler  immediately.  Wesler  had 
lured  Hooper’s  lOyear  old  daughter  and 
Wanrow’s  8-year  old  son  into  his  house, 
kicked  his  door  and  picked  up  a knife. 
Both  children  had  managed  to  escape.  But 
the  police  refused  to  arrest  Wesler  that 
Friday,  telling  Hooper  to  come  to  the 
station  on  Monday  to  "swear  out  a 
warrant.” 

The  previous  week.  Hooper  had  seen  a 
man  prowling  around  her  house  at  night. 
Two  days  before  the  shooting,  someone 
had  slashed  her  bedroom  window  screen 
and  unscrewed  a light  on  the  porch.  She 
saspected  Wesler. 

Shirley  Hooper  was  becoming  more  and 
more  frightened.  It  had  only  been  that  day 
that  her  7-year  old  daughter  Mildred  had 
finally  told  her  Wesler  had  raped  her  some 
months  before.  The  child  had  gone  to  a 


JOANN  LITTLE  ’S 
PAROLE  DENIED 

The  North  Carolina  parole  board  denied 
parole  to  Joann  Little  Dec.  16. 

Little,  a Black  woman  who  was  acquitted 
in  1 975  of  m urder  charges  after  she  killed  a 
while  jailer  who  tried  to  rape  her,  had 
obtained  honor  prisoner  status  and  had 
expected  to  receive  parole.  She  is  serving  a 
7-10  year  sentence  for  breaking  and  en- 
tering, the  charges  on  which  she  was 
imprisoned  at  the  time  of  the  jailer’s  death. 

For  her  fight  against  the  murder  charges. 
Little  became  an  international  symbol  of 
Black  resistance  to  racist  oppression  and  of 
women’s  right  to  self  defense.  According  to 
her  attorney,  Jerry  Paul,  there  is  one 
reason  she  was  denied  parole.  ‘There 
wasn’t  any  reason  not  to  give  her  parole 
except  that  she  was  Joann,”  Paul  told  the 
Guardian. 

Paul  said  the  board  officially  denied 
parole  because  Little  had  violated  an 
earlier  probation  on  shoplifting  charges 
when  she  was  arrested  for  breaking  and 
entering.  This  alleged  violation,  however, 
was  never  an  issue  until  Little’s  parole 
neared.  The  state  never  even  charged  her 
until  November. 

Even  though  the  court  dismissed  the 
slate’s  charges  Dec.  1 , two  of  the  parole 
board’s  four  members  used  them  to  deny 
Little’s  request.  A fourth  member  sup- 
ported parole  but  was  ill  and  required 
hospitalization.  The  review  of  Little’s 
parole  was  then  put  ahead  so  that  those 
opposing  parole  were  in  the  majority. 

Paul  is  confident,  however,  that  Little 
will  receive  parole  when  her  case  is  again 
reviewed  in  March. 


doctor,  who  diagnosed  a ra.sh  as  venereal 
disease,  but  the  child  was  too  terrified  to 
identify  Wesler  until  then. 

That  same  day.  Hooper’s  landlord  in- 
formed her  that  Wesler  had  tried  to  molest 
a young  boy  who  had  previously  lived  in 
the  same  hoase,  and  that  the  man  had  been 
committed  to  a mental  institution.  The 
landlord  suggested  that  Hooper  get  a 
baseball  bat  to  hit  him  with  in  case  he  came 
to  the  house. 


Hooper  called  Wanrow  that  night  and 
asked  her  to  come  to  her  house  for 
protection  and  she  came,  with  a pistol  in 
her  handbag.  Both  women  were  too  afraid 
lb  stay  alone,  'SO  they  called  Wanrow’s 
sister  and  brother-in-law.  The  four  stayed 
awake  all  night,  watching  over  their  eight 
children. 

At  five  o’clock  Saturday  morning, 
Yvonne’s  brother-in-law  left  the  house, 
unknown  to  the  three  women;  and  he 
forgot  to  lock  the  front  door.  He  went  to 
Wesler’s  house  and  accused  him  of  being  a 
child  rapist  and  Wesler,  infuriated  and 
drunk,  charged  over  to  the  Hooper 
residence.  Yvonne’s  brother-in-law 
remained  behind,  struggling  with  a man 
who  was  with  Wesler,  David  Kelly,  26. 

The  6’2”  Wesler  barged  into  the  house 
and  approached  the  couch  where 
Wanrow’s  nephew  was  sleeping.  Wanrow, 
.‘'’4”  and  on  crutches^^t  the  time,  testified 
that  she  then  went  to  the  door  to  call  her 
brother-in-law  to  help.  She  turned  around, 
was  startled  to  see  Wesler  now  right  behind 
her,  and  fired  her  gun. 

Hooper  then  called  the  police  and 
Wanrow  herself  got  on  the  phone,  saying 
that  she  had  just  shot  a man.  The  police 
kept  her  on  the  phone  until  a car  arrived. 
They  taped  the  conversation,  although 
they  did  not  inform  her  that  they  were 
doing  so;  nor  did  they  mention  her  right 
not  to  answer  questions  at  that  time. 

HARRIET 

TUBMAN 

Think  back  on  her  figure 
linked  with  darkness, 
her  voice  a signal 
to  tired  slaves. 

See  her  now; 
ma  rching, 

sealing  her  small  body 

at  dime  store  lunch  counters 

amid  a barrage  of  taunts  & nightsticks. 

See  her. 

praying  to  church  rubble 
Where  pieces  of  three  black  girls 
lay  scattered. 

And  when  I think  of  H^u■riet, 
my  mother,  *" 
counting  change 
over  grocery  counters 
the  music  of  subways 
bullets  and  heroin  screams 
drumming  her  ears. 

Ls  with  her. 

My  grandmother, 

drowning  in  suds 

to  scrub  Miz  Lillian’s  floors 

while  her  child’s  fever 

burns  deep  in  her  wet  fingers, 

Ls  with  her. 

Remember  her, 
this  Tubman 
ignorant  of  letters 
sleeping  under  signs 
a.sking  her  death. 

from  Song  in  the  Night 
by  Irma  McCIaurin 


Trial,  Conviction  & Reversal 

Yvonne  Wanrow’s  trial  began  on  May  7, 
1973.  The  jury  was  deadlocked  for  some 
lime  when  they  asked  to  listen  again  to  the 
tape  recording  of  her  conver.sation  with  the 
police  the  night  of  the  shooting.  Forty-five 
minutes  after  hearing  the  tape,  the  all- 
white  jury  returned  a guilty  verdict,  based 
on  the  defendant’s  lone  of  voice,  which  the 
jury  found  loo  lacking  in  emotion  for  a 
person  who  had  just  shot  someone. 

Wanrow  was  sentenced  to  25  years  on 
charges  of  second-degree  murder  and  first- 
degree  assault. 

Her  conv  iction  was  appealed  and  won  in 
August  of  1975  on  the  grounds  that  the 
tape  recording  was  inadmissable  in  court. 
The  prosecution  challenged  the  lower 
court's  decision,  but  the  .Slate  Supreme 
Court,  in  its  January  7.  1977  decision, 
upheld  Wanrow's  appeal. 

The  Supreme  Court  ordered  a reversal 
of  the  conviction  on  (wo  grounds:  that  the 
use  of  the  tape  recorded  telephone  call  was 
inadmissable  as  evidence;  and  that  the 
court  "erred  in  limiting  the  acts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  the  jury  could  consider 
in  evaluating  the  nature  of  the  threat  of 
harm”  as  Yvonne  Wanrow  perceived  it. 

"The  impression  created,"  the  opinion 
reads,  "that  a 5’4”  woman  with  a cast  on 
her  leg  and  using  a crutch  must,  under  the 
law,  somehow  repel  an  assault  by  a 6’2” 
intoxicated  man  without  employing 
weapons  in  her  defense. ..constitutes  a 
separate  and  distinct  misstatement  of  the 
law  and,  in  the  context  of  this  case,  violates 
the  respondent’s  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  law. 

“The  respondent  was  entitled  to  have  the 
jury  consider  her  actions  in  the  light  of  her 
own  perceptions  of  the  situation,  including 
those  perceptions  which  were  the  product 
of  our  nation’s  long  and  unfortunate 
history  of  sex  discrimination.” 

A Victory  for  Womens’  Rights 
of  Self-Defense 

This  section  of  the  opinion  could  have  a 
broad  impact  on  women  accused  of 
charges  relating  to  self-defense.  According 
to  Beth  Bochnak,  a member  of  Wanrow’s 
legal  team,  “In  the  several  cases  that  have 
been  publicized  recently  - the  Joann  Little 
case,  the  Inez  Garcia  case,  and  Yvonne’s 
case  --  this  is  the  first  time  that  anyone  has 
been  able  to  raise  the  specific  question; 
how  is  a woman  going  to  be  able  to  defend 
herself?” 

“And  now  that  its  been  met  so  squarely 
and  answered  so  well  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington,  it  means  that  the 
Issue  is  no  longer  hidden;  it’s  right  up  front. 
That  means  that  in  the  future  people  will 
be  able  to  hark  back  to  this  case.” 

Spokane  County  Prosecutor  Donald 
Brocket!  now  has  20  days  to  dismiss  the 
case;  to  call  for  a retrial:  or  - since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  was  not 
unanimous  - attempt  to  persuade  the  court 
to  reconsider  its  decision. 

Yvonne’s  supporters  are  mounting  a 
■ letter-writing  campaign  to  push  for  the 
dismis.sal  of  the  case  rather  than  a new 
trial. 

MEMORY 


"I  know  I’ll  win,”  Wanrow  said  at  a 
recent  benefit  to  raise  funds  for  her 
defen.se.  “It’s  just  a question  of  when.” 
Yvonne  Wanrow  is  asking  that  letters  of 
support  be  sent  to  Governor  Dixie  Lee^ 
Ray,  State  Capitol,  Olympia,  YVashington, 
to  demand  that  her  case  be  dismissed 
without  a retrial.  Copies  of  these  letters 
can  also  be  sent  to  Spokane  County 
Prosecutor  Donald  C.  Brocket!,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Candles  .stranded  in  mid  air 
and  your  satin  dresses  - 
I hear  layers  of  crinolin 
over  the  polished  walnut  floor. 

I hear  the  movement  of  wings.  Mother 

over  the  sea,  at  dusk  - 

and  the  crow  flies 

two  arm  - lengths  away 

-Marsha  Raredon 


January  1 1977 


JUL  Y 4th  COALITION  WORKS  TOWARDS 
OBTAINING  DAYCARE  FACILITIES  — jmietaalfs 

OUTFRONT  COLLECTIVE 


Working  to  obtain  daycare  facililties  in  During  WWII,  the  U.  S.  expenenced  the 
the  area  has  become  the  primary  focus  of  most  massive. innovative  and  far-reaching 
the  July  Fourth  Coalition.  J4C,  which  grew  federally  funded  childcare  programs  ever 

out  of  a national  march  against  imperialism  aUempted.  From  August  1942  to  February 

that  was  held  this  past  July  in  Philadelphia,  ^ 1*46,  Congress  made  available,  through 

the  Lanham  act  of  1942,  $52  million 
(matched  with  $26  million  from  the  states) 
to  set  up  childcare  centers  in  47  states 
serving  1.6  million  children.  The  great 
expansion  in  childcare  services  was  tied  to 
the  need  to  lure  women  into  the  labor 
force  and  enable  them  to  stay  there.  But  on 
Spetember  1,  1945  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Kaiser  child  service  (set  up  by  the 
Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corporation)  closed 
down  and  within  six  months,  so  did  most  of 
the  Lanham  funded  centers  across  the 
country  when  the  federal  government 
withdrew  all  its  funds. 

When  the  war  ended  and  the  men  came 
home,  the  women  were  expected  to  leave 
the  industries  and  go  back  home.  The  most 
effective  way  to  do  this  was  to  shut  down 
the  extensive  system  of  federally  funded 
childcare  centers.  But  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  labor  force  didn’t  stop.  By 
1959  there  were  five  times  as  many  women 
^in  the  work  force  as  during  the  war. 
Daycare  was  available  for  only  2.4  percent 
of  their  children.  During  the  50’s  despite 
the  urgent  need  for  daycare,  any  possible 
struggles  for  it  were  stilled  because  of 
McCarthyism  and  the  belief  that  childcare 
only  happened  in  Communist  countries 
and  was  a disruption  of  the  family. 

Since  it  is  mainly  companies  that  need 
the  cheap  labor  of  women  that  have 
opened  childcare  centers,  this  becomes  a 
means  by  which  to  attract  women  into  low- 
paying  and  oppressive  jobs.  Because 
women  depend  on  the  existence  of  these 
centers  in  order  to  work,  the  dangers  of  the 
industry  sponsored  daycare  centers  are  1) 
women  are  less  likely  or  have  less  freedom 
to  leave  their  jobs  for  better  paying  jobs 
elsewhere,  and  2)  organizing  for  better 
wages  and  working  conditions  may 
jeopardize  the  access  to  childcare. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  announcement 
of  new  eligibility  requirements  that 
severely  restrict  the  use  of  federal  funds 
came  at  the  same  time  as  the  Vietnam  War 
ended,  the  troops  returned  and  the 
government  began  putting  an  emphasis  on 
more  jobs  for  vets. 

Beyond  the  important  consideration  that 
a lot  of  families  have  no  choice  and  must 


have  childcare  in  order  to  work  to  support 
their  families,  there  are  many  positive 
benefits  in  having  such  services  available 
for  everyone.  For  the  child,  it  can  mean 
time  spent  in  exploring  a rich  and 
stimulating  environment  with  a balance 
between  activity  and  quiet,  and  individual 
and  group  contact.  This  would  provide 
positive  effects  on  the  social  and  emotional 
development  of  the  child.  Girls  would  be 
able  to  see  their  mothers  working  and 
living  out  their  own  lives  in  a more 
fulfilling  way.  Where  both  men  and  women 
are  caring,  sensitive,  resourceful  people, 
this  can  help  the  child  expand  his  or  her 
definition  of  adult  roles.  Fcm"  mothers  and 
fathers  who  are  part  of  a group  deter- 
mining the  kinds  of  childcare  they  want,  it 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  develop  new 
understanding  of  ways  they  are  relating  to 
their  children.  More  childcare  centers 
would  mean  jobs  for  facilitators,  staff,  bus 
drivers,  etc. 


is  committing  itselt  to  long  term  struggle 
and  change  in  area  communities  by 
proposing  a plan  for  opening  up  childcare 
centers  in  Northampton.  Such  action,  as 
yet  still  in  the  development  stages,  would 
focus  on  the  wealthy  institutions’  respon- 
sibility to  the  community  and  the  com- 
munity’s responsibility  to  work  for  needed 
services.  In  an  interview  with  Carrie 
Hemingway  and  David  Weinstein,  both 
members  of  J4C,  they  stated  that  the  most 
important  thing  right  now  is  to  raise  the 
issues  of  childcare  and  an  awareness  of  its 
benefits  in  the  community  as  a whole. 

A briefg  history  of  daycare  in  this 
country  may  serve  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  present  condition  of  services.  Before 
the  Civil  War,  America  was  a nation  of 
farmers,  independent  craftspeople,  and 
small  manufacturers  living  largely  in  the 
countryside.  People  worked  in  and  around 
their  homes  which  meant  that  they  could 
look  after  their  children.  With  the  rise  of 
modern  industry  and  a growing  population 
concentrated  in  cities,  people  had  to  go 
outside  of  the  home  to  work.  Privately 
funded  childcare  centers  were  set  up  and  it 
wasn’t  until  the  Depression  that  federally 
funded  childcare  came  into  being. 


Childctu'e  alternatives  that  are  set  up  for 
a privileged  few,  that  duplicate  the 
isolation  of  the  nuclear  family,  or  that 
reinforce  stereotypes  and  prejudices  that 
exist  now  will  not  change  anything.  But 
creating  childcare  alternatives  that  are  part 
of  a growing  community,  where  dif- 
ferences are  respected  and  not  used  to  put 
one  group  against  another-these  alter- 
natives will  have  long-range  implications. 
Sharing  childcare  will  demand  new 
routines  in  which  all  adults  share  the 
responsibilities.  This  in  turn  will  challenge 
the  organization  of  a society  that  not  only 
gives  women  the  exclusive  responsibility 
for  childcare  but  also  deprives  men  of  its 
joys. 

Information  from  The  Daycare  Book  by 
Vicki  Breitbart  and  a pamphlet  from  the 
west  coast  Children  and  Working  Parents 
Need  Childcare! 


HCA  C : 20  People  Suspended  for 
Speaking  Out 


Mass.  District  1199,  Union  of  Hospital 
and  Health  Care  workers,  called  for  the 
retroactive  reinstatement  of  three  union 
members  suspended  for  allegedly  “misrep- 
resenting the  truth"  about  cuts  in  the 
HCAC  Neighborhood  Center  budget  in  a 
letter  to  community  groups. 

Mass.  1199’s  position  is  that  it  was  the 
clear  and  publicly  stated  intention  of  the 
HCAC  Administration  to  eliminate  the 
following  Neighborhood  Center  jobs 
and-or  services  (Hispanic  Center,  Ware 
Neighborhood  Center,  Transportation  Ser- 
vice, Welfare  Advocate,  County  Voice 
Newsletter)  on  March  1,  1977.  The 

following  series  of  events  led  the  union 
members  to  draw  this  conclusion: 

1.  At  Neighborhood  Center  staff  meet- 
ings on  Dec.  9 and  14  HCAC  Executive 
Director  Eugene  Puhopek,  HCAC  Associ- 
ate Director  Marilyn  Stanley  and  Neigh- 
borhood Center  Director  Cindy  Henry 
informed  staff  of  probable  termination  of 
above-mentioned  jobs  and-or  services. 
This  plan  was  explained  as  a way  to  make 
up  for  inflationary  pressures  on  the  allotted 
$128,(XX)  (the  same  amount  as  in  previous 
years)  and  the  need  to  insure  adequate 
funds  to  maintain  the  Central  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  then  revealed  that 
these  same  three  Administrators 
(Puhopek,  Stanley,  and  Henry)  would 
receive  significant  salary  increases  out  of 
this  $128,000. 

2.  Cynthia  Scott,  HCAC  Board  of 
Directors  Treasurer,  publicly  confirmed 
these  planned  cuts  in  a December  15 
article  in  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 

3.  At  the  December  15  HCAC  public 
Board  of  Directors  meeting,  the  following 
facts  were  revealed; 


A.  According  to  HCAC  Board  Treasurer 
Cynthia  Scott,  the  budget  submitted  to 
Community  Services  Administration  (fund- 
ing source  of  Neighborhood  Center  and 
HCAC  Central  Administration)  included  a 


portion  of  the  budget  (withheld  at  the  last 
minute  by  HCAC  Board’s  Executive 
Committee)  in  FACT  excluded  the  same 
five  positions  and-or  services  as  previously 
announced  at  Neighborhood  Center  staff 


total  budget  figure  only.  No  line-by-line 
item  breakdown  of  how  those  funds  were 
to  be  spent  was  submitted. 

B.  According  to  Neighborhood  Center 
Director  Cynthia  Henry,  the  itemized 


meetings  and  in  the  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette. 

C.  Cynthia  Henry’s  surprise  that  the 
itemized  portion  of  the  budget  had  not 
been  sent  in  to  CSA,  was  a clear  indication 


— hy  1199  Members 


that  the  proposed  cuts  were  seriously 
intended  by  the  three  authors  of  the  plan 
(who  were  revealed  to  be  herself,  HCAC 
Associate  Director  Marilyn  Stanley,  and 
Foster  Grandparent  Program  Director  Vi 
Tergliafera). 

D.  After  extensive  questions  from  the 
floor  concerning  the  budget  preparation, 
including  those  from  two  of  the  union 
members  subsequently  suspended,  the 
budget  was  referred  to  the  finance  commit- 
tee for  immediate  action.  The  HCAC 
Board  then  instructed  the  finance  commit- 
tee to  include  input  from  the  entire  staff  of 
the  agency  in  it’s  immediate  consideration 
of  the  budget  problem. 

4.  The  next  discussion  of  the  budget  took 
place  at  a joint  meeting  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Neighborhood  Center 
staff  on  December  17.  Some  Neighborhood 
Center  staff  raised  strong  argum^ts 
against  the  cuts  in  jobs  and  services.  The 
Finance  Committee  assured  staff  that  it 
would  review  the  budget  and  attempt  to 
fipd  other  ways  of  dividing  up  the  allotted 
$128,000,  but  offered  NO  concrete  «sur- 
ances  that  the  positions  would  be  retained. 

Because  the  Finance  Committee  had  not 
yet  solicited  full  staff  input  (as  instructed 
by  the  Board)  the  Union  informed  the  staff 
on  Dec.  22  of  the  threatened  jobs  and 
services  and  planned  Administrative  raises 
and  called  for  an  agency-wide  meeting  to 
discuss  these  matters.  This  meeting  was 
denied  by  Management,  via  Robert  Kulp, 
Management  Negotiations  consultant  on 
Dec.  21.  Staff  input  in  major  management 
decisions  has  been  a contract  issue  front 
the  very  beginning  of  nearly  a year  of 
negotiations. 

(CoBdnned  on  P.  16) 
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SUPPORT  FOR  SADLOWSKI  GROWS:  RANK  AND  FILE 
CHALLENGES  STEEL  WORKERS  HIERARCHY 


On  February  8,  the  1.4  million  member 
United  Steel  Workers  union  (USW)  will  be 
voting  to  determine  the  next  leadership  in 
an  important  union  election.  Opposing  the 
current  leadership  is  Ed  Sadlowski,  a rank 
and  filer  running  on  a reform  platform. 
Sadlowski  had  been  elected  director  of  the 
union’s  largest  district  by  a 2-1  margin. 
Strong  rank  and  file  support  brought  that 
victory  and  it  is  this  same  support  which 
now  worries  the  collaborative  USW  leader- 
ship. Sadlowski’s  opponent,  Lloyd  Mc- 
Bride,, is  the  current  leadership’s  choice  to 
succeed  the  outgoing  I.W.  Abel.  Both 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  Edgar  Sheer, president  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
Company  have  been  opposing  the  Sadlow- 
ski reform  slate.  Why  is  the  current 
leadership  threatened  and  why  is  Ed 
Sadlowski  receiving  such  strong  support  by 
the  rank  and  file?  These  can  be  answered 
by  looking  at  the  role  the  union  leadership 
has  taken  in  the  past. 

In  1974  a no-strike  Experimental  Negoti- 
ating Agreement  (ENA)  was  secretly 
negotiated  and  then  presented  to  the 
membership  for  a vote.  This  was  done  after 
the  contract  had  been  signed  by  the 
leadership.  65,000  steelworker  jobs  have 
been  lost  since  the  ENA  was  signed.  The 
Sadlowski  forces  oppose  the  no-strike 
contract  and  plan  to  do  away  with  the 
ENA.  Sadlowski  notes  that  the  union’s 
strength  is  in  its’  membership  and  their 
right  to  strike.  This  same  union  has  a 
responsibility  to  insure  jobs  for  its 
members,  not  to  increase  profits  for  the 
company  at  the  expense  of  speed  ups  and 
elimination  of  jobs.  The  Sadlowski  forces 
also  favor  the  presentation  of  all  contracts 
to  the  membership  for  a vote  for  approval 
and  would  submit  the  ENA  to  such  a vote. 


With  200  worker  deaths  and  thousands 
of  serious  injuries  in  the  steel  mills  yearly, 
health  and  safety  are  important  issues  in 
this  election.  Worker  health  and  safety 
have  been  sacrificed  throughout  many 
industries  as  these  same  industries  have 
attempted  to  increase  profits  at  the 
expense  of  their  labor  force’s  health. 

The  top  leadership  of  the  USW  has  been 
all  white  for  many  years.  Oliver  Mont- 
gomery and  Ignacio,  Rodriguez,  a Black 
and  Chicano,  as  members  of  the  Sadlowski 
5 man  slate  is  an  important  step  towards 
eliminating  job  discrimination  in  the 
union. 

This  slate  and  its’  platform  has  grown  to 
be  a threat  because  of  the  growing  concern 
of  the  work  force  on  the  issues  of  job 
security,  union  democracy,  job  discrimina- 
tion and  health  and  safety  issues  as  well  as 
accountability  of  union  leadership.  These 
demands  are  not  new  nor  unique  to  the 
USW.  It  was  similar  demands  which 
brought  about  the  formation  of  most 
unions.  Similar  demands  are  also  central  to 
other  unions’  demands  including  the 
United  Mine  Workers  (UMW)  United 
Electrical  Workers  (UE),  and  the  (UFW) 
United  Farm  Workers.  However,  the  rank 
and  file  have  been  sold  out  in  the  past. 
Recently  in  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
Miller  leadership,  which  came  into  power 
as  a reform  group,  has  proceeded  to 
oppose  many  UMW  rank  and  file  de- 
mands, particularly  around  health  and 
safety  issues.  It  is  the  rank  and  file 
membership  which  is  the  true  strength  of 
any  union  and  the  leadership  must  even- 
tually be  accountable  to  that  base.  It  is  the 
rank  and  file  which  developed  the  USW 
into  a powerful  union  and  it  is  now  that 
same  rank  and  file  force  which  is  opposing 
the  current  leadership. 


MARKLEY  - SUARES 


TRIAL  DA  TE  SET 


At  a hearing  in  Springfield,  a trial  date 
has  been  set  in  the  Alex  Markley-Tony 
Suares  case  for  March  7 in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Springfield,  before  Judge 
Frank  Friedman. 

Alex  Markley,  33,  of  Holyoke,  an 
organizer  for  the  United  Electrical 
Workers,  and  Anthony  Suares  of  Hatfield 
have  been  charged  by  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Dept.’s  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Bureau,  (ATF,  with  possession 
and  transfer  of  explosives  and  conspiracy 
to  blow  up  trucks  during  the  Worthington 
Compressor  Strike  in  late  1975,  in 
Holyoke. 

Prosecutor  James  O’Neil  of  Boston  has 
revealed  that  the  evidence  consists  of  a 
number  of  cardboard  toilet  paper  tubes 
with  black  powder  in  them  and  firecracker 
fuses;  and  some  taped  telephone  con- 
versations all  of  which  took  place  after  the 
strike  had  already  been  settled.  One  of  the 
issues  at  the  trial  will  be  whether  a tube 
with  black  powder  in  it  is  an  explosive 
device. 

Alex  Markley  maintains  that  ATF 
Special  Agent  Thomas  G.  O’Reilley  first 
approached  him  in  mid  September  1975, 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  strike;  and 
then  repeatedly  over  the  length  of  the 
strike  tried  to  induce  him  to  use  explosives 
to  stop  trucks  from  crossing  the  picket 
line,  and  offered  his  services. 

The  ATF  is  now  claiming  that  the  first 
contact  between  Alex  Markley  and  Agent 

PEOPLES 
HISTOR  Y 
CALENDAR : 

The  first  Massachusetts  Peoples  History 
Calendar  has  been  distributed  across  the 
state  in  the  last  few  weeks.  If  this  is  the  first 
you’ve  heard  of  the  calendar,  it  is  an 
historical  calendar  for  1977  that  em- 
phasizes the  work  and  hardships  of 
workers  and  farmers,  women  and  op- 
pressed minorities  - the  people  who  built 
the  factories,  raised  the  children,  washed 
the  dishes,  tilled’  the  earth-those  who 
provided  everything  and  have  received 
little  recognition  for  their  labors. 

The  calendar  was  put  together  with  an 
understanding  that  our  past  eveftts  are 
closely  related  to  the  current  conditions 
facing  people  in  Massachusetts  today. 
There  are  historical  or  current  events 
noted  for  every  day,  as  well  as  photographs 


O’Reilley  took  place  on  Nov.  7,  1975,  the 
date  of  the  alleged  transfer  of  explosives, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  strike. 

Alex  Markley  said  “The  ATF  is  not 
telling  the  truth  about  this  ceise,  and  now 
they’re  trying  to  cover  up  their  mistakes. 
They  aren’t  trying  me  for  any  thing  I did; 
nothing  happened.  They’re  trying  to  punish 
me  for  refusing  to  become  their  stool 
pigeon.” 

Judge  Friedman  today  overruled  a 
defense  motion  for  a hearing  to  determine 
if  the  Treasury  Department  was 
withholding  evidence.  However  he  said  in 
court;  “If  it  turns  out  at  the  trial  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  been 
withholding  exculpatory  evidence,  they 
will  be  dealt  with  harshly.” 

The  Markley-Suares  Defense  Committee 
is  holding  a meeting  at  UE  Hall  on  Wed. 
Feb.  2,  7:00  pm,  to  discuss  efforts  to  get  a 
Congressional  investigation  of  the  ATF 
and  its  undercover  activities  in  the  labor 
movement. 

To  date;  2S  Local  Unions  in  Western 
Massachusetts  and  8 major  labor  bodies 
including  the  Springfield  and  Holyoke 
Central  Labor  Councils  have  joined  the 
call  for  an  investigation.  Many 
congressmen  have  expressed  an  interest, 
and  Congressman  Conte  says  he  is  working 
on  getting  an  investigation  started. 

and  graphics  emphasizing  struggles  such  as 
the  1912  Lawrence  Strike,  Shay’s  Rebel- 
lion, Metacomet’s  War  of  Resistance, 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  The  Struggles  of 
Welfare  Mothers,  the  Salem  Witch  Trials, 
and  others  which  help  give  us  perspective 
for  our  living  and  work  today. 

The  calendar  is  beautiful,  multicolored, 
22”  X 18”;  and  retails  for  $2.50  for  single 
copies.  On  five  copies  or  more,  a 40 
percent  discount  is  available.  We  encour- 
age organizations  to  use  the  calendar  as  a 
fundraiser,  with  a maximum  retail  price  of 
$2.50.  If  you’re  interested  in  distributing  or 
ordering  calendars,  please  get  in  touch 
with  the  Massachusetts  Peoples  History 
Project  at  the  address  below.  We  are  a 
non-profit  organization. 

ORDER  FORM 

I-we  enclose  $ 

in  check  or  money  order  for  — calendars. 
Please  enclose  30c  postage  for  each 
calendar  ordered. 

Massachusetts  Peoples  History  Project 
44  N.  Pleasant  Street 
Amherst,  MA  01002 
(413)253-9792 


EVICTION  AT  PUFTON  VILLAGE; 
AN  INTER  VIEW  W/A.  T.A. 


— Outfront  Collective 


On  Wed.,  Dec.  I,  Jean  Cahill  and  her  son 
were  evicted  from  their  home  at  Pvffton 
Village  Apartments  in  Amherst.  Although 
she  only  found  out  the  night  before  that  the 
sheriff  would  be  at  her  home  in  the 
morning  with  a moving  van  - there  were  40 
friends  and  neighbors  there  to  support  her. 

That  morning,  Jean  Cahill  and  16 
supporters  were  arrested.  Although  the 
arrests  and  eviction  were  a real  blow,  all 
those  involved  feel  it  is  necessary  to  stand 
up  to  the  owners  of  Puff  ton  Village.  This 
has  come  after  a long  struggle  for  fair 
treatment  by  Jean  and  all  the  tenants 
there.  The  management  originally  claimed 
that  the  Cahills  kept  dogs  in  the  apartment. 
When  it  was  shown  that  they  had  no  dogs, 
the  management  claimed  it  had  received 
complaints  about  the  Cahills  from  the 
neighbors.  Then  the  neighbors  signed  a 
petition  saying  that  they  had  no  com- 
plaints. To  quote  Jean  Cahill:  "/  am  being 
evicted.  Why?  Because  J am  poor. ...De- 
velopers also  do  not  like  tenants  unions 
and  I have  been  active  in  forming  a union 
here  at  Puff  ton  IV.  ” 


Amherst;  maybe  if  there  is  200  people 
there  next  time,  the  eviction  won’t  be 
accomplished.  Also  this  was  a successful 
consciousness  raising  action;  people  now 
realize  we  are  serious,  and  willing  to  put 
ourselves  on  the  line. 

Q.  How  common  are  evictions  in 
Amherst? 

A.  Well,  forced  evictions,  where  belong- 
ings are  placed  in  the  street  are  not  so 
common,  but  many  tenants  are  ordered 
out,  and  being  too  intimidated  to  fight, 
they  find  another  place. 

G.  How  ^has  the  Puffton  blocking 
affected  other  tenant  organizing  efforts  in 
other  complexes? 

A.  Puffton,  along  with  the  organizing 
around  the  fire  at  the  Crown  Point 
Complex,  means  that  the  tenants  move- 
ment is  growing  in  Amherst,  means  there  is 
growing  awareness  among  tenants,  means 
tenants  are  not  going  to  be  as  intimidated 
as  they  were  in  the  past. 


The  following  is  an  interview  with  the 
Puffton  Legal  Defense  and  members  of  the 
Amherst  Tenants  Association  (ATA),  a 
group  organizing  for  better  conditions, 
fairer  rents,  and  an  end  to  landlords 
throwing  tenants  in  the  street  for  little  or 
no  reason: 

Q.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Puffton 
Defense? 

A.  There  was  a continuation  of  the  case, 
which  we  didn’t  expect.  We  have  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  finding  of  the  court,  which  is 
not  saying  your  guilty,  but  only  that  if  a 
trial  were  held,  you  might  be  found  guilty. 
It  is  similar  to  plea  bargaining,  except  that 
there  is  no  guilty  finding  (instead  there  is  a 
continuation,  a levying  of  court  costs,  and 
dismissal  after  a certain  period).  If  we’re 
not  satisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  court 
(ie.  the  amount  of  court  costs),  we  can  still 
appeal  to  Superior  Court. 

Q.  What  were  the  actual  charges  against 
you? 

A.  Ulilawful  Assembly,  disturbing  the 
Peace,  being  disorderly  persons. 

Q.  What  kind  of  support  have  you  gotten 
for  the  eviction  blocking  and  the  legal 
defense? 

A.  We’ve  been  collecting  a fair  amount 
of  money,  50c  and  dollar  bills  at  fundrais- 
ing tables,  and  we’ve  been  walking  around 
with  signs  drumming  up  support.  I think 
that  nearly  everyone  we  talked  to  was 
outraged  at  what  happened.  I think  it  (the 
attempted  blocking)  was  a successful 
action.  We’ve  talked  to  a lot  of  people 
abnout  it  and  people  are  angered  by  the 
way  the  Cahill’s  were  treated. 


Q.  What  was  the  response  of  people  in 
the  community  (to  the  Puffton  eviction)? 

A.  People  regarded  the  sheriffs  act  as 

something  out  of  the  Dark  Ages a 

barbaric  thing  to  do;  so  most  thougnt  that 
we  acted  properly  in  trying  to  prevent  ,‘his. 
A few  people  have  said  that  it  was  silly  to 
bring  all  the  court  stuff  down  on  our  heads, 
when  we  didn’t  succeed  in  stopping  the 
eviction. 

But  then  you  have  to  think:  this  was  the 
first  time  something  like  this  happened  in 


Q.  In  what  complexes  is  the  Amherst 
tenants  Association  (ATA)  now  organiz- 
ing? 

A.  Well,  we  have  to  make  a distinction 
between  ATA  and  the  tenant  unions.  ATA 
is  more  or  less  an  umbrella  organization, 
and  it  acts  as  a resource  for  tenant  unions 
in  the  area,  and  as  an  educational  and 
coordinating  body  dealing  with  town-wide 
issues. 

Q.  What  activities  are  being  planned 
right  now? 

A.  There  will  be  a general  meeting 
February  9th,  where  we  will  be  discussing 
our  goals  and  solidifying  our  politics.  We 
will  discuss  whether  ATA  should  have  an 
outright  socialist  perspective,  and  what 
that  will  mean  to  the  type  of  organizing  we 
do. 

Q.  How  do  people  get  in  touch  with 
ATA  for  more  information  or  directions  to 
meetings? 

A.  They  should  call  Ralph  at  256-0223. 


The  Amherst  Tenants  Association  will 
hold  Tenant  Clinics.  The  clinics  will 
focus  on  tenants’  legal  rights,  in- 
spections and  code  violations.  They  will 
be  at.. .Feb.  5,  No.  70  Presidential  Apt. 
10  am  - 12  noon;  Feb.  12,  Brittany 
Manor  (apt.  to  be  announced),  10  am  - 
12;  Feb.  19,  100  Grey  St.  (upstairs)  10 
am  - 12,  47  So.  Prospect  St.  10  am  - 12. 


miKe  I'lant  t*med 
For  Lying 


m^si&Da/xfi 


(CPF)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  fined  the  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power  Co.  (VEPCO)  $32,500  in  an  action 
that  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

VEPCO  was  fined  after  the  commission 
found  the  utility  company  made  four 
"material  false  statements”  and  three 
omissions  of  information  about  a 
geological  fault  beneath  the  construction 
site  of  four  nuclear  plants  in  its  North  Anna 
complex  near  Washington  DC. 

In  19"'3  the  multi-million  dollar  utility 
company  received  another  "slap 'on  the 
urisi"  for  \ iolating  government  regulations 
when  it  was  fined  $38,000,  the  largest 
amount  in  nuclear  regulatory  history.  The 
latest  fine  is  the  second  largest. 

The  action  means  utilities  can  be  held 
accountable  for  information  they 
neglected  to  reveal  in  commission 
licensing  hearings.  They  must  submit  all 
relexant  information  to  the  Atomic  Safety 
& Licensing  Board  whether  or  not  it’s  good 
fi'r  profits. 

The  xigilance  and  activism  of  organized 
environmentalists  again  proved  vital  to 
checking  haphazard  construction  of 
nuclear  facilities.  The  North  Anna  En- 
vironmental Coalition  (NAEC)  was  first  to 
expose  the  fault’s  existence  and  has 
worked  since  1970  to  insure  safety  relating 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)-In  the  largest  anti- 
nuclear demonstration  that  West  Germany 
has  ever  seen,  over  30.000  demonstrators 
battled  police  November  15  to  protest  the 
planned  construction  of  a nuclear  power 
plant  in  BrcKkdorf.  a small  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  The 
demonstration,  the  latest  in  a series  of 
pnitests  by  the  predominantly  rural 
population,  met  with  severe  repression. 
Thousands  of  police  used  everything  from 
water  cannons,  mace,  tear  gas  sprayed 
fri>m  helicopters,  and  nail-studded  planks 
to  stop  demonstrators  from  occupying  the 
nuclear  power  site. 

One  German  TV  reporter  described  the 
scene  as  "a  concentration  camp;”  another 
spoke  of  "nuclear  fascism.”  In  anticipation 
of  the  occupation,  police  had  encircled  the 
site  with  2 to  3-meter  high  concrete  walls 
topped  off  with  NATO  wire--a  special 
heavy-duty  barbed  wire  used  by  the 
tnilitary.  In  addition,  they  had  built  a moat 
filled  with  water  to  prevent  demonstrators 
from  appn>aching  the  site. 

Behind  the  fortified  barricade,  police 
forc'es.  mobilized  from  six  different  parts  of 
Germany . patrolled,  accompanied  by  dogs. 

"The  police  were  ready,"  described  one 
witness,  as  reported  in  the  French  leftist 
daily.  Liberation.  “They  were  armed  with 
gas  pistols  w hich  shot  a forbidden  chemical 
weapon  which  affects  the  nervous  system, 
and  can  blind  and  cause  paralysis. ...We 
were  not  protected,  we  were  brutally 
clubbed.” 

And  Liberation  reports  that  as  soon  as 
the  demonstrators  attempted  to  get  on  the 
site  by  constructing  several  bridges  over 
the  moat,  "There  was  a veritable  outburst 
by  the  jxilice;  incessant  firing  of  grenades, 
water  cannons,  while  helicopters  sprayed 
the  crowd  with  an  unknown  gas.” 

"It  was  not  possible  for  demonstrators  to 
pass  the  formidable  barrier,”  Liberation 
reports.  "After  four  hours  of  combat,  in 
which  five  demonstrators  were  arrested 
and  hundreds  wounded,  the  anti-nuclear 
demonstrators  retreated,  declaring,  ‘we 
will  return.’  ’’ 

Anii-Nuclear  Movement  Broad  Based 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  demonstration, 
the  government  attempted  to  pin 
responsibility  on  “leftist  extremist 
organizations.”  However,  even  con- 
senative  German  newspapers  admitted 
that  these  charges  were  false.  Opposition 
to  nuclear  power  has  been  growing 
throughout  Germany,  in  res{x>nse  to  the 
government’s  increased  emphasis  on 
developing  nuclear  energy  while  ignoring 
the  environmental  consequences.  In  the 


to  the  North  Anna  plants. 

In  1970  VEPCO  hired  a geologist  to 
investigate  the  fault.  The  resulting  report 
said  the  fault  could  be  reactivated,  even 
though  it’s  old.  VEPCO  did  not  reveal  that 
information  until  1973. 

The  commission  ruled  VEPCO  omitted 
information  on  three  occasions  about  the 
fault  located  directly  beneath  the  plants 
and  construction  problems  with  the  plants’ 
foundations.  The  commission  also  ruled 
that  the  fault  does  not  constitute  a safety 
hazard  since  it  is  millions  of  years  old. 

An  inv  estigation  of  other  potential  safety- 
problems  is  in  progress.  According  to 
NAEC.  VEPCO  has  repeatedly  reported 
particular  safety  steps  had  been  taken  and 
upon  investigation,  the  commission  found 
no  such  safety  action  taken. 

The  North  Anna  complex  continues  to 
breed  site-related  and  other  technological 
problem.s.  The  one  plant  that  is  completed 
Ls  settling  abnormally  and  must  continually 
be  pumped  of  excess  water. 

The  North  Anna  complex  is  located  only 
75  miles  southwest  of  Washington.  An 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  report  in  the 
mid-1960s  projected  a major  nuclear 
accident  would  kill  40.000  people  and 
contaminate  an  are^  as  large  as  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(Information  from  In  These  Times) 


past  four  years,  occupations  of  nuclear 
power  plant  sites  have  become  far  more 
frequent,  with  one  occupation  in  Whyl. 
West  Gemiany,  lasting  almost  a year  and  a 
half. 

Opposition  to  the  power  plant  in  Brock- 
dorf  appears  to  be  fairly  broad  based. 
Residents  of  this  small  rural  town  in  the 
stale  of  Schle.swig-Holslein  say  that  the 
power  plant  is  being  pushed  on  them  by  the 
government,  with  no  concern  for  the 
dangerous  environmental  impact.  They 
|ioini  to  the  danger  of  nuclear  accidents 
and  the  dispo.sal  of  nuclear  wastes.  And 
they  charge  that  the  government  s policy  to 
develop  nuclear  energy  has  not  considered 
alternative  sources  of  energy.  Even 
conservativ  e newspapers  in  West  Germany 
admit  this  point  and  call  for  an  intense 
public  debate  before  the  nuclear  energy 
(irogram  is  continued. 

Generally  speaking,  nuclear  plants  in 
Germany  have  been  built  in  rural  areas  and 
usually  near  rivers,  where  they  seriously 
affect  the  env  ironmenl--for  example, 
changing  the  air  and  water  temperatures. 
In  the  ca.se  of  the  planned  Whyl,  West 
Germany  nuclear  plant,  opponents 
charged  that  the  change  in  air  temperature 
caused  by  the  plant  would  have  destroyed 
the  wine  farming  in  that  region,  besides 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  Rhine  River, 
thereby  killing  life  in  the  river. 

Situated  near  the  Elber  River  in  nor- 
thern Germany,  Brockdorf  is  primarily  a 
farming  and  fishing  area.  There  is  fear  that 
a nuclear  plant  would  have  similar  effects. 

The  November  15  demonstration  was 
the  culmination  of  a series  of  protests 
aimed  at  slopping  the  power  plant.  In  an 
official  referendum  the  inhabitants  had 
opposed  the  project  by  a 75  per  cent  vote. 
But  their  position  was  ignored,  as  was  the 
presentation  of  a petition  signed  by  20,000 
residents  requesting  the  government  not  to 
grant  a construction  permit. 

When  the  community  learned  in  late 
October  that  the  federal  government  was 
giving  the  go-ahead  to  start  construction, 
despite  their  complaints  and  court  cases, 
they  decided  to  take  action. 

The  extent  of  the  police  brutality  against 
the  demonstrators  has  created  greater 
support  for  the  protesters.  The  government 
was  forced  in  mid-December  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  construction  permit 
for  the  plant  until  February,  in  order  to 
conduct  inquiries  into  its  environmental 
impact.  The  antinuclear  movement  is 
planning  another  demonstration  for 
February  which  they  hope  will  be  even 
larger  than  the  one  in  November. 


Shoot  to  Kill 

Guard  at  the  14  federal  nuclear  sites  are 
now  under  orders  to  “shoot  to  kill." 

Along  with  the  recent  order  came  an 
upgrading  of  equipment.  Guards  who 
formerly  carried  .38  caliber  revolvers  will 
now  be  equipped  with  M-16  rapidfire  rifles. 
Twenty-seven  armored  personnel  carriers 
with  M-60  .30  caliber  machine  guns  will 
also  be  used  to  bolster  defenses  at  the 
nuclear  sites. 

"Guards  are  expected  to  discharge  their 
firearms  with  the  intent  of  hitting  and,  if 
necessary,  killing  the  person  or  persons 
being  fired  upon,”  explains  a manual  issued 
by  the  Energy  Research  & Development 
Administration. 

1 he  "shoot  to  kill”  order  comes  at  a time 
of  growing  opposition  to  unsafe  nuclear 
power  development  raising  the  possibility 
that  the  orders  are  aimed  not  only  at 
“terrorists”  but  also  at  those  opposed  to 
nuclear  power  who  use  such  direct  action 
tactics  as  sit-ins  and  marches  on  nuclear 
sites. 

-from  the  GUARDIAN 

Government/  Corporate 
Ties  Are  Tight 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)-Here  are  some  cold_ 
and  cruel  statistics  on  “government  by 
vested  interests.”  A year  long,  75-page 
study  relea.sed  by  Common  Cause  found 
the  following  conflicts  of  interest  in 
Washington: 

♦ 1 1 federal  agencies  reviewed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  had  518 
employees  whose  financial  interests 
conflicted  with  their  official  duties. 
Another  619  employees  reviewed  had 
failed  to  comply  with  regulations  requiring 
that  they  file  financial  statements  because 
of  possible  job-related  conflicts. 

♦ Of  42  regulatory  commissioners  ap- 
l-Kiinted  fmm  I97|  to  1975,  22  came  from 
companies  regulated  by  the  agencies  they 
joined  or  from  law  firms  asscKiated  with 
the  companies. 

♦ I”  tof  361  commissioners  who  left  their 
government  jobs  during  the  same  five-year 
peri(Hi  went  to  work  for  companies  their 
agencies  had  regulated  or  for  law  firms 
doing  business  with  the  companies. 

♦ 12  tof  66)  lop  Interior  Department 
employees  previously  worked  for  private 
enterprises  that  have  Interior  leases  or 
C4>niracis.  and  II  came  from  other  en- 
terprises involved  in  energy  activities. 

♦ From  1969  to  1973,  1406  officers  and 
employees  left  the  Defense  Department  for 
jobs  with  defense  contractors.  379  of  these 
for  coniraclors  w ith  whom  they  had  dealt 
while  in  government. 


Thai  Guerilla  War  i 
Intensifies 

The  Thai  guerilla  movement,  led  by  the 
Communist  party  of  Thailand,  is  stepping 
up  its  action  against  the  right-wing  military- 
government  that  seized  power  on  Oct,  6.  In 
November  guerillas  are  reported  by  ■ 
Reuters  to  have  .killed  54  government 
.soldiers,  more  than  in  any  previous  month. 

On  Dec.  22,  the  guerillas  shot  down  the 
helicopter  of  the  deputy-  governor  of  Surat 
Thani  province  and  killed  nine  other 
soldiers.  In  Northern  Thailand  Christmas 
day.  they  killed  22  government  soldiers.  ' 

The  guerilla  movement  has  about  10,000  < 

members  and  is  well  armed.  Their  greatest  ■ 
need  is  recruits.  But  by  ruling  out  the 
possibility  of  democracy,  the  October  coup 
polarized  Thai  society  and  created  a new 
base  of  support  for  the  guerillas. 

Reuters  estimates  that  over  600  students 
left  to  join  the  guerillas  after  the  coup.  The  ’ 
rector  of  one  provincial  university 
reported  that  100  students  had  seized  three 
buses,  and  ordered  their  drivers  to -take  \ 
them  to  a guerilla  stronghold.  - 

The  guerilla  strategy  is  to  gain  a foothold  g 
in  the  countryside  before  attacking  the  J 
cities.  Inlernews  reports  that  in  Northeast  J 
Thailand  guerillas  control  one-third  of  the  j 

provinces.  . 

Following  the  coup,  the  guerillas  can  1 
expect  increased  support  from  the  Viet-  1 
names,  Laotians,  and  Cambodians  as  well  ] 

as  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Chinese  | 

who  had  formerly  been  the  guerillas’  J 
staunchest  supporters  have  reportedly  ^ 

established  close  ties  w-ith  the  anti-Sov-iet  ! 

Thai  junta.  I 

Mizz  Lillian  j 

on  Gays  ^ 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  — Lillian  Carter, 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  and  mother 
of  Pre.sident-eleci  Jimmy  Carter,  learned 
the  word  gay  recently  at  a Philadelphia 
campaign  appearance.  "He’s  a — what  do 
you  call  it?”  Ms.  Carter  asked  when  talking  S 
about  her  son’s  hairdresser.  "We  used  to  * 
call  it  a fairy,  but  there’s  a new-  word  for  it.  5 
It’s  a.  it’s  a ...  ’’  After  a reporter  suggested  ■ 
the  word  gay.  Ms.  Carter  said,  “That’s  it,  ’ I 
he's  a (jav.  but  he’s  the  best  around.”  ■ 
* # 

As  an  afterthought.  Ms.  Carter  told  the  ^ 
reporter.  "Now  don’t  you  print  any  of  that 
or  I’ll  kill  you.  His  moilher  doesn’t  even 
know." 


> 


A moat,  "nato"  barbed  wire,  and 
gas  were  used  to  keep  demonstrators  oft  the 
proposed  site  of  a nuclear  power  plant  in 
Brockdorf,  West  Germany. 


30,000  Demonstrators 
Attempt  Occupation 
of  W.  German  Plant 
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U.S.  Supports 
World  Bank  Loan 
To  Chile 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)— The  World  Bank 
voted  December  21  to  grant  the  Chilean 
junta  a loan  of  S60  million.  The  II.  S., 
which  has  2.^  per  cent  voting  power  in  the 
international  financing  institution,  voted 
for  the  loan  as  they  have  for  the  past  three 
years  since  the  Chilean  coup. 

Representatives  of  the  World  Bank 
claim  that  the  loan  to  Chile  is  “non- 
political." But  critics  point  out  that  the 
loan  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  junta,  and 
that  during  the  years  of  the  Popular  Unity 
government  under  Salvador  Allende  the 
World  Bank  refused  to  grant  any  loans  to 
Chile, 

The  U.  S.  representative  to  the  World 
Bank,  Hal  Reynolds,  explained  the  cutoff 
of  loans  to  Chile  during  the  Popular  Unity 
years  as  not  based  on  politics  but  rather  on 
the  country’s  poor  "creditworthiness”.  He 
failed  to  mention,  however,  that  during  this 
pericxi,  the  U,  S,  had  embarked  on  an 
explicit  policy  to  destroy  the  Chilean 
ecivnomy,  A note  by  former  QA  director 
Richard  Helms,  made  on  the  1970  in- 
structions of  both  Richard  Nixon  and 
Henry  Kissinger,  read,  ’’Make  the 
economy  scream," 

”In  the  Chilean  case.  United  States  votes 
in  the  World  Bank  seem  to  depend  on 
whose  economy  was  being  gored  and  what 
the  politics  were  of  the  people  in  power,” 
wrote  John  Marks,  author  of  The  CIA  and 
the  Cull  of  Intelligence,  in  a recent  N.  Y, 
Times  column,  “A  high  World  Bank  of- 
ficial commented  that  if  you  exploit  the 
people  to  pay  off  your  debts,  you’re 
creditworthy.  If  you  don’t  exploit  the 
people  and  don’t  pay  your  debts,  you’ve 
got  problems."  he  said. 


'However,  the  Chilean  man-inrthe -street 
appetrs  to  have  few  complaints.' 


Indiana  Backs  ERA 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IN  — Indiana  became 
the  35th  state  last  week  to  ratify  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  US  Constitution. 
Supporters  of  the  ERA  immediately 
asserted  that  the  action  was  a major 
breakthrough  as  no  state  has  passed  the 
amendment  since  North  Dakota  did  so  in 
1975.  The  Indiana  legislature  had  twice 
before  rejected  the  ERA  and  this  time  it 
was  passed  in  the  state  Senate  by  a narrow 
26-24  vote  and  in  the  house  by  a 54-45 
margin. 

ERA  action  is  expected  in  the  first  few 
months  of  this  year  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Florida,  Nevada,  and  perhaps 
Missouri.  38  states  are  necessary  for  the 
ERA  to  be  adopted. 


Battered  Women  Sue  NYC 
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(CPF)  Twelv  e women  who  have  reported 
being  beaten  by  their  husbands  filed  suit  in 
Manhatten  Supreme  Court  against  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  and  the  city’s 
Family  Court  administrators. 

The  women  .say  that  they  have  been 
unlawfully  denied  assistance  by  police  who 
refused  to  arrest  their  husbands  and  by 
Family  Court  personnel  who  denied  them 
access  to  judges  who  could  issue  orders  of 
protection. 

The  women’s  lawyers  are  from  tw'o 
Federal  and  two  privately  funded  legal  aid 
serv  ices.  They  said  this  suit  was  the  first 
comprehensive  challenge  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  to  a legal  system’s  treatment  of 
women  beaten  by  their  husbands.  The 
lawyers  took  a year  40  prepare  the  suit. 

Copies  of  the  102  page  complaint  and 
summonses  were  served  on  the  19  people 
named  in  the  suit.  Those  summoned  in- 
clude the  N.Y.C.  police  commissioner, 
chief  clerk  of  the  city’s  Family  Court, 
acting  director  of  the  Stale  Probation 
Division  and  the  director  of  the  N.  Y.  C. 
Probation  Department.  They  must  respond 
to  the  complaint  within  20  days. 

The  women  say  they  filed  suit  on  behalf 
of  all  wives  facing  similar  situations.  All  of 
the  women  are  still  married  to  the  men 
they  .say  beat  them.  Ten  live  apart  from 
their  husbands  and  some  are  seeking 
divorce. 

The  suit  charges  the  police  not  only 
refused  to  arrest  assaulting  husbands  but 
also  did  not  tell  the  women  that  they  are 
entitled  to  make  citizens’  arrests  with  the 
aid  of  the  police.  The  suit  says  police  also 
did  not  give  women  medical  assistance  and 
protection  by  removing  violent  husbands 
from  the  home,  action  mandated  by  state 
l^w. 

Family  Court  personnel  frequently  tell 
battered  wives,  falsely,  that  they  must  use 
the  court’s  family  counseling  services 
before  they  can  ask  for  legal  help  is 


another  charge  made  in  the  suit.  These 
services  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
probation  service.  . 

.State  law  calls  for  battered  wives  to  have 
"immediate"  acce.ss  to  a judge  to  request  a 
temporary  order  of  protection.  The  women 
charge  that  they  were  told  they  would  have 
to  wait  weeks  before  they  could  see  a 
judge. 

One  of  the  women  charged  that  the 
police  would  not  arrest  her  husband  when 
he  came  to  "slap,  punch  and  choke”  her  in 
front  of  their  two  screaming  children  after 
he  found  that  .she  had  filed  for  divorce. 

Police  refused  to  arrest  the  man  even 
though  he  "was  still  hitting”  his  wife  when 
the  cops  arrived  and  they  had  to  pry  his 
hands  “from  around  her  neck",  the  suit 
states. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  woman 
pleaded  for  her  hu.sband’s  arrest  and 
neighbors  shouted,  “Arrest  him.  He’ll  kill 
.her!",  but  one  officer  responded  with:  “We 
can’t  do  anything  in  marriage  fights.  Be 
axil,  try  to  control  yourself.’’. 

The  woman  said,  “You’re  supposed  to 
arrest  him.  Look  at  whaWhe  did  to  me.”. 
Her  husband  split  her  lip  and  bruised  her 
face  and  throat. 

Police  told  her  husband  to  leave  but  she 
now  “lives  in  constant  fear  that  her 
husband  will  return  and  kill  her”,  the  suit 
alleges. 

Another  complaint  charged  that  a 
mother  of  three  was  unable  to  obtain  an 
order  of  protection  after  many  severe 
beatings  by  her  husband  and  three  trips  to 
the  family  court. 

The  callousness  of  the  system  is 
manifested  in  the  charge  that,  after 
numerous  beatings  by  her  spouse  including 
hospitalization  for  four  broken  ribs,  she 
went  to  the  Family  Court  for  protection 
and  was  told  that  she  would  first  have  to 
bring  her  husband  with  her  for  an  interview 
with  the  court’s  family  counselors. 


Dangers  of  ‘Lib’ 


NEW  YORK  — Dr.  Ivor  Mills,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Cambridge  University, 
warns  women’s  liberalionisis  of 
physiological  consequences.  In  a recent 
National  Inquirer  article  headlined 
"Aggressive  Women's  Libbers  Risk  Both 
Infertility  and  Early  Menopause,”  Dr.  Mills 
asserts  that  “the  women  go  through  a 
personality  change  and  become  very 
aggressive  like  the  male,  with  an  increase 
in  testosterone  (the  male  hormone)  and  a 
decrease  in  estrogen  ...  This  imbalance 


attacks  the  ovaries,  stopping  the 
production  of  female  eggs  ...  thus  making 
the  women  unable  to  have  children. 

"The  higher  up  the  ladder  of  Women’s 
Lib  that  they  have  reached,"  the  doctor 
says,  "then  their  potential  lor  reproduction 
is  reduced  ...  very,  very  many  of  these 
women's  libbers  grow  an  excess  of  hair, 
both  on  theirchest  and  on  their  face,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have  to  shave 
every  day.  If  they  did  not  get  rid  of  the 
excess  hair,  they  would  have  beards.” 


So.  African  Police  Learn 
“Riot  Control”  in  U.S. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)-South  African 
Police  (SAP)  officials  have  visited  the 
United  States  to  study  "riot  control,"  a top 
South  African  official  admitted  recently. 

Evidence  of  U.  S.  training  appeared  in 
the  November  6 Washington  Post  in  an 
inteniew  with  South  African  Minister  of 
Police  James  T.  Kruger. 

"Krugdr  endorsed  the  riot  tactics  used  so 
far  and  said  they  would  continue  to  be 
used,  with  a few  modifications,”  wrote  Post 
correspondent  Jim  Hoagland.  “Without 
giving  details,  he  said  that  South  African 
police  officials  visited  the  United  States 
and  Europe  before  the  disorders  to  study 
riot  control  and  concluded  that  South 
Africa  had  to  develop  its  own  techniques. 
The  American  embassy  here  (Pretoria) 


said  it  could  not  comment  on  the  reported 
South  African  police  visit." 

U.  S.  training  of  South  African  police  is 
strongly  condemned  by  anti-apartheid 
groups  in  the  U.  S.  “Since  June  16,  1976, 
almost  3000  men,  women  and  children 
have  been  killed  by  the  SAP-a  fact  at- 
tested to  by  residents  of  Soweto.  Langa, 
New  Brighton,  Mamelodi  and  other  black 
avmmunities  in  South  Africa,”  charges  the 
Episcopal  Churchmen  for  South  Africa,  a 
New  'V'ork  City-based  group.  “Other 
thousands  have  been  wounded. ..and 
detained  by  the  security  branch  of  the 
-South  African  Police.” 

The  State  Department  continues  to  deny 
knowledge  of  any  visit  and  the  church 
group  is  appealing  for  information  to  help 
track  down  the  SAP  team. 


Leaving  Rhodesia?  Relocate  in  Alabama 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)-A  Montgomery, 

Alabama  realtor  has  placed  an  ad- 
vertisement in  a Rhodesian  newspaper 
offering  to  sell  land  “in  an  area  where  the 
white  people  think  as  you  do  and  are  of  the 
same  Anglo-Saxon  background.” 

Humphrey  Bolling  Jr.,  a partner  in 
Bolling  & Wallace  Realtors,  told  the 
Washington  Post  in  late  December  that  the 
classified  ad  in  the  Rhodesian  Herald  “was 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICE  CAN  SHOOT  "IN  GOOD  FAITH"  ' 

NEW  YORK  (LNS) — The  South  African  government 
has  a law  for  every  occasion.  When  the  Terrorist 
Act  or  the  Internal  Security  Act  won't  do  the  trlclc 
In  a given  situation,  creative  minds  go  to  work  and 
a bill  Is  passed. 

Take  the  "good  faith"  bill,  proposed  by  the 
Vorster  regime  on  January  25.  It  says  that  police- 
men acting  In  "good  faith"  to  prevent  or  control 
rioting  will  be  Immune  from  civil  or  criminal  pros- 
ecution. And,  the  bill  backdates  the  Immunity  to 
last  June  16,  the  first  day  of  a series  of  large 
student  demonstrations  against  apartheid  in  black 
townships  throughout  South  Africa. 

Hundreds  of  people  were  killed  by  pol.ce  bullets 
during  those  summer  demonstrations,  and  a number 
of  civil  cases  are  pending  in  which  blacks  accuse 
the  police  of  murder,'  as  well  as  malicious  damage 
to  property.  But  if  the  bill  goes  through  — as 
It's  almost  certain  to  do  gi-en  the  governing 
Nationalist  Party's  overwhelming  majority  In  parlia- 
ment — these  suits  will  undoubtedly  be  quashed. 

The  bill  falls  to  define  what  constitutes 
"good  faith"  by  police,  but  says  that  whan  challeng- 
ed In  court,  good  faith  will  be  presumed  until  the 
contrary  is  proved.  This  contradicts  another 
formal  point  of  South  Afrlcat;  law  — the  presumption 
that  a person  brought  to  trial  Is  guilty  unless 
proven  Innocent.  But  the  police  need  all  the  breaks 
they  can  get. 


not  meant  to  be  racial,  but  just  to  attract 
people  over  there.” 

The  ad,  which  the  realtor  said  is 
designed  to  appeal  to  farm  families,  reads: 

“Farms,  ranches,  plantations  for  sale  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Settle  in  an  area 
where  the  white  people  think  as  you  do  and 
are  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  background. 
Good  private  schools,  many  cultural 
events,  close  to  seashore  and  mountains.” 
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TIETSE 

want  to  talk  to 
you  about  Soweto.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you 
about  16  year  olds 
who  went  on  the 
streets  with  stitks 
and  stones  and 
killed  policemen. 

i want  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  one 
million  people  who 
live  where  I came 
from  and  the  one 
million  people  who 
are  going  to  take 
that  land  from  the 
white  man.^’ 

With  these  words,  Tietse  Mashanini 
began  a talk  before  several  hundred 
persons  at  the  University  of  Mass,  on  Dec. 

Tietse  in  english  means  ‘trouble’  and 
that’s  what  he  meant  for  the  racist  South 
African  regime.  Tietse  was  a leader  at  his 
high  school  in  the  township  of  Soweto 
outside  of  Johannesburg.  He  was  president 
of  the  chapter  of  the  South  African  student 
movement  at  his  high  school.  He  was 
active  in  organizing  at  other  high  schools 
leading  up  to  the  first  demonstration  on 
June  16,  1976  against  the  imposition  of  the 
Afrikaans  language  in  the  schools.  The 
Afrikaans  language  is  a symbol  of  the 
repression  by  the  racist  South  African 
regime. 

After  the  demonstrations,  he  was  in- 
volved in  organizing  the  Student  Represen- 
tative Council  in  Soweto.  The  council 
began  work  with  other  students  throughout 
South  Africa  and  began  linking  up  students 
with  workers’  struggles.  The  South  African 
police  attempted  to  break  the  council  and 
began  to  hunt  down  Mashanini.  He  was 
able  to  escape  from  South  Africa  to 
Botswana  and  take  exile  in  London.  He 
came  to  the  US  to  speak  at  the  3rd 
National  Student  Conference  Against  Rac- 
ism. This  conference  called  for  two 
national  actions:  on  March  25  and  26  for  a 
national  demonstration  against  US  com- 
plicity in  So.  Africa.  It  also  called  for  the 
support  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity’s  call  for  international  demonstra- 
tions on  June  16  to  commemorate  the 
massacres  in  Soweto. 

The  following  article  is  exerpted  from 
Mashanini's  speech  and  the  question  and 
answer  period. 

“Talking  about  those  one  million  people, 
I want  to  tell  you  how  they  spread  a 
struggle  nation  wide  and  how  they  created 
a 19  year  old  leader  in  the  midst  and  how 
they  are  still  going  to  create  a lot  more  of 
other  Tietse  Mashaninis  in  Soweto. 

“On  June  the  16  when  we  went  on  the 
streets,  there  were  thousands  of  us,  from  13 
years  old  to  21.  As  the  press  told  you  here, 
we  were  not  armed  but  when  the  soldier 
students  heard  of  the  press  saying  the 
South  African  police  opened  fire  on 
innocent  little  black  students  who  were 
unarmed,  the  Soweto  students  said  that  is  a 
blatant  lie.  We  are  armed  with  Black 
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hearts.  We  are  armed  with  Black  power 
signs.  We  are  armed  with  Black  power 
salutes.  And  we  are  armed  with  Blackness. 
And  we  went  to  the  streets  and  defied 
Vorster. 

“After  the  police  had  opened  fire,  a 
number  of  people  had  died.  4 year  olds, 
innocent  bystanders  who  happened  to  be 
our  mothers  (?),  our  unemployed  brothers 
and  sister,  our  fathers  and  the  students 
themselves.  The  students  went  on  a so 
called  ‘riot’  and  in  this  riot  we  destroyed, 
we  killed,  we  burned,  we  looted,  we  got 
drunk  and  we  were  proud.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  when  our  parents  came  back 
from  work,  the  Minister  of  Justice  issued 
out  a ban  on  all  public  gatherings  and 

according  to  this  ban every  three  people 

in  public  constitute  an  illegal  gathering.  So 
when  our  parents  came  back  from  work, 
many  in  groups  from  the  trains  dispersing 


into  the  townships,  they  were  met  with 
police  fire,  shooting  indiscriminately  at 
anybody  who  happened  to  be  in  a group  of 
more  than  2.  A lot  of  people  died.  A lot  of 
people  are  still  going  to  die,  but  the  land 
will  be  free. 

“After  the  first  three  days  when  the  first 
official  report  came  out  on  the  death  toll 
put  it  at  176.  I know  for  a fact  that  more 
than  353  people  were  dead.  After  June  16 
we  went  to  a local  mortuary  near  Soweto 
just  on  our  way  to  Johannesburg,  and  at 
this  mortuary  there  were  a lot  of  people 
who  were  there.  Some  had  come  to 
identify  the  bodies,  some  had  come  to  help 
others  identify  dead  corpses.  When  we  got 


there,  there  were  corpses  all  over  the 
place.  There  were  little  kids,  there  were 
old  men,  students,  doctors,  nurses,  there 
were  everybody.  The  funny  thing  about 
these  people  was  that  there  was  50  percent 
of  them  could  not  be  recognized  as  to  who 
they  were  because  they  were  riddled  with 
bullets  beyond  recognition.  And  they  had 
numbers  on  their  foreheads  and  the  biggest 
number  I saw  was  353.  The  official  figure 
at  that  time  was  176  dead.  What  happened 
to  the  bodies?  What  happened  to  the  black 
heroes  who  went  down  at  Soweto?  The 
racist  regime  still  has  to  account  for  that.  A 
number  of  days  before  schools  reopened  - 
Fm  sorry  if  I’m  making  you  feel  not  very 
Mashanini  went  on  to  answer  questions. 
He  said  that  presently  there  were  many 
students  in  exile.  “A  lot  of  people  are  in 


detention,  most  of  them  dying.  A lot  of 
people  are  coming  out  of  detention 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.”  When  the 
security  police  cannot  find  a student  they 
are  looking  for,  they  have  arrested  the 
parents,  at  times  leaving  a family  “without 
bread-winners”.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
exam  boycotts  by  students  in  1976  were  a 
spontaneous  response  in  support  of  other 
students  who  were  behind  bars  at  the  time. 

On  Kissinger  and  the  US  role  in  South 
Africa,  Mashanini  responded,  “Kissinger 
cannot  be  the  South  African  Black 
Messiah”.  He  went  on  to  say,  “The  305 
corporations  there,  they  comply  to  racist 
policies.”  “Now,  the  corporations  are 


coming  up  with  a solution  that  they  are 
going  to  make  better  the  working  con- 
ditions and  they  are  going  to  pay  equal 
salaries  for  blacks  and  whites  in  South 
Africa.  It’s  a pity,  that  would  have  been 
effective  say  10,  16  years  ago.  It  would 
have  made  great  changes  in  South  Africa, 
but  now  we  are  no  longer  interested  in 
better  pays,  better  working  conditions,  we 
want  the  land  back  and  everything  that  is 
on  it  except  the  white  man.”  “The  mere 
fact  that  (the  US)  identifies  itself  and 
supports  the  racist  regime,  that  doesn’t  do 
the  black  man  in  So.  Africa  any  good. 
Now,  there  is  an  argument  that  US  gets 
about  1 billion  rand(s)  a year  in  So.  Africa 
and  that  is  not  something  very  big  in 
America.  We  understand  it  is  not  big  but  it 
has  a big  effect  on  the  black  masses.  If 
America  thinks  that  it’s  stake  in  So.  Africa 
is  not  all  that  big  even  if  it  pulls  out  it  won’t 
feel  it. 

“Why  doesn’t  America  pull  out???  We 
would  like  you  to  help  us  kick  your  country 
out  of  our  country  down  south.  Your 
country  is  a sick  country  and  its’  sickness  is 

being  portrayed again  in  South  Africa. 

The  number  of  Gray  Tylers  you  have  here, 
we  have  millions  of  them  down  south.  The 
racism  in  Boston,  it  is  just  in  a town  in 
Boston.  It  is  nationwide  in  South  Africa. 
Everything  that  is  done  on  a small  scale  in 
America  is  done  on  a bigger  scale  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  not  taken  from  S.  Africa  and 
taken  to  America.  It  is  taken  from  America 
and  put  down  in  S.  Africa.  We  would  like 
to  get  it  out,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  it 
out  is  if  you  can  play  the  same  role  you 
played  when  America  was  in  Viet  Nam.” 

Mashanini  said  there  were  about  “...1500 
brothers  and  sisters.. .in  exile..’’  “...they 
share  all  the  houses  all  the  food,  they  share 
the  clothes,  they  share  the  underwear. 
They  need  education,  they  need  food,  they 
need  clothes,  they  need  to  get  out  of  that 
country.”  Many  are  living  now  in  Bots- 
wana. The  South  African  regimes  sends 
troops  into  Botswana  kidnapping  these 
exiles  and  bringing  them  back  as  prisoners, 
according  to  Mashanini.  They  are  forced 
to  sign  statements  about  their  “...parents 
who  are  in  detention  saying  these  are  the 
parents  who  initiated  what  went  on  in 
South  Africa.” 

“The  stake  of  the  South  African  whites 
is  totally  supported  by  western  powers. 
Now,  all  the  arms  they  get  and  all  the  laws 
they  have,  they  are  not  only  supposed  to 
protect  the  white  haired,  rosy  cheeked 
children  in  South  Africa  but  they  are 
supposed  to  protect  the  interests  of  South 
Africa.  It  was  the  armed  killers  of 
CIA,...  who  were  killing  the  students  in 
Soweto.  And  it  was  the  armed  killers  of 
Washington  who  were  in  Soweto  detaining 
all  the  people.  They  were  doing  all  that  in 
the  interest  of  western  imperialism  and  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  South  African 
regime.” 

How  can  so  few  control  so  many?  The 
backing  which  the  racist  South  African 
regime  receives  from  nations  such  as  the 
US,  Israel  and  France  is  vital  in  main- 
taining the  policy  of  apartheid.  To  fight 
against  such  forces,  courage  and  deter- 
mination is  not  enough.  It  was  the  courage 
erf  the  Vietnamese  people  together  with  the 
support  of  peoples  throughout  the  world 
which  finally  brought  victory  to  Viet  Nam. 
It  is  this  same  support  which  is  necessary  to 
bring  victory  to  the  black  peoples  of  South 
Africa.  With  the  US  supporting  the  South 
African  regime,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
work  in  this  country  to  break  that  support. 

(Continued  on  P.  15) 


COLONIALISM;  WHAT  IS  IT? 


The  system  of  colonialism  is  when  one 
country  directly  influences  and  controls 
the  social,  political,  cultural  and  economic 
life  of  another  country.  Sometimes  this 
control  is  through  direct  military  interven- 
tion or  occupation  as  in  the  case  of 
southern  Africa. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  more  subtle.  The 
colonial  government,  say  the  U.S.,  will 
establish  a conservative  puppet  govern- 
ment to  give  the  image  of  some  form  of 
legitimate  independence.  For  example,  the 
govemmet  of  Thieu  in  Vietnam,  Fulgencio 
Batista  in  Cuba,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  U.S.  or  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico.  This  in  no  way 
changes  the  status  of  colonialism. 

The  colonized  nation  becomes  a source 
of  cheap  labor  and  of  cheap  natural 
resources.  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
southern  Africa,  it  becomes  a place  for 
runaway  shops.  Places  where  U.S.  corpora- 
tions can  take  their  factories,  pay  workers 
che^pe^wages  and  in  the  end,  make  more 


profit.  I his  means  that  the  U.S.  working 
people  will  find  themselves  without  jobs.  It 
serves  to  exploit  the  working  people  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  the  colonized  nations.  Only 
through  movements  for  independence  and 
self-determination  of  their  country  can  a 
colonized  nation  be  free.  Such  is  the  case 
in  southern  Africa. 

Internationally,  1976  was  a year  of 
intensified  struggle  for  self-determination 
in  the  area  of  southern  Africa  which  in- 
cludes Namibia,  Zimbabwe  (Rhodesia)  and 
Azania  (South  Africa). 

NAMIBIA  . (SOUTHWEST  AFRICA) 

The  Namibian  people  have  continued 
fighting  for  their  independence  from  South 
African  colonialism  under  the  leadership 
of  SWAPO,  the  southwest  African  Peoples 
Organization.  SWAPO  has  been  carrying 
out  both  guerilla  warfare  while  at  the  same 
time,  setting  up  grassroots  political,  cul- 
tural and  social  organizations  among  the 
Namibian  pedple. 

Currently  recognized  by  the  U.N.  and 


the  OAU  (Organization  of  African  Unity), 
SWAPO  is  the  only  organization  legiti- 
mately representing  the  aspirations  of  the 
Namibian  people. 

Of  all  the  national  liberation  organiza- 
tions in  southern  Africa,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  well  equiped,  most  dis-ciplined  and  is 
situated  logistically  next  to  Angola  in  the 
north,  which  is  a source  of  material  and 
economic  support. 

White  South  Africa  ruled  Namibia  after 
WW  I under  a league  of  Nations  mandate, 
but  that  mandate  was  withdrawn  in  1968  by 
the  U.  N.  and  for  the  last  8 years.  South 
Africa  has  been  occupying  Namibia 
without  international  recognition.  Not  one 
country  in  the  world  will  formally 
recognize  South  Africa’s  claim  to  Namibia, 
although  Washington  has  secretly  been 
supporting  South  Africa  for  years. 

Last  August,  under  great  international 
pressure.  South  Africa  announced  Dec.  31, 
1978,  as  the  target  date  for  Namibia’s 
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independence  and  promised  an  interim 
inter-racial  government.  This  objective 
was  to  answer  the  U.N.  deadline  of  Aug. 
31,  1976,  which  called  for  a total  with- 
drawal of  South  Africa’s  military  forces 
and  U.N.  controlled  elections  under  the 
penalty  of  a resolution  calling  for  eco- 
nomic actions. 

In  Namibia,  South  Africa  is  using  many 
of  the  same  military  strategies  used  in 
Vietnam  by  U.  S.  imperialism.  For 
example,  the*  border  between  Namibia  and 
Angola  has  been  depopulated  (meaning  all 
Namibian  people  living  in  these  areas  have 
been  relocated  to  strategic  villages  called 
hamlets)  and  a land-mined,  shoot  to  kill, 
free-fire  zone,  more  than  one  mile  deep 
and  extending  300  miles  along  the  Angolan 
border  has  been  established.  There  are 
betvveen  11,000  and  16,000  troops  posted 
along  this  frontier  and  South  Africa’s 
military  controls  the  administration  of  4 of 

(Coadased  on  P.  15) 
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Tenative  Date  Set  For  Leonard  Peltier  Trial  of  Mashpee  10  Continued  to 

Trial  February  9 


Leonard  Peltier,  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM)  activist  from  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Pakota  faces  a 
possible  death  sentence  for  his  alleged 
participation  in  the  shooting  deaths  of  two 
FBI  agents  on  Pine  Ridge  in  June,  1975. 
The  32  year-old  Lakota  (Sioux)  man  has 
been  the  target  of  a massive  and  often 
vicious  manhunt  by  the  US  government 
since  September,  1975.  At  that  time  the 
government,  after  conducting  two  lengthy 
grand  jury  investigations  in  August  and 
September,  indicted  four  men,  including 
Peltier,  for  the  FBI  deaths.  The  grand 
juries  did  not  investigate  and  hence 
returned  no  indictments  for  the  murder  of 
Joseph  Stuntz,  a Native  American  who  died 
of  gunshot  wounds  in  the  same  firefight. 
While  the  grand  jury  did  not  deem  as 
important  the  investigation  of  Stuntz’ 
murder,  it  did  go  after  AIM  activists,  with  a 
vengeance.  During  the  course  of  its  sitting, 
the  grand  jury  jailed  three  Indian  people, 
one,  Joanna  LeDeaux,  for  nine  months  for 
refusing  to  testify. 


With  this  “witch-hunt”  as  the  leeal  basis 
for  its  work,  the  FBI  unleashed  what  is  best 
described  as  a mini-“reign  of  terror”  in  its 
pursuit  of  Leonard  Peltier  and  the  three 
other  indictees. 


In  March,  1976,  the  body  of  AIM  activist 
Anna  Mae  Aquash  was  found  in  a culvert 
on  a back  road  on  Pine  Ridge.  The  FBI 
investigated,  ordered  a rush  autopsy, 
severed  Aquash’s  hands  to  be  shipped  to 
Washington  for  “identification”,  and 
buried  the  body  - all  before  notifying  even 
next-of-kin.  The  FBI  issued  a statement 
claiming  that  Aquash  died  from  “expo- 
sure.” 


Local  activists  and  members  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  Legal  Defense-Offense 
Committee  (WKLD-OC)  and  the  Native 
American  Solidarity  Committee  (NASC) 
were  outraged  by  the  FBI’s  treatment  of 
the  case  and  were  able  to  secure  an 
independent  autopsy  by  a St.  Paul,  Minn, 
pathologist. 


The  pathologist’s  investigation  found 
Aquash’s  right  cheekbone  shattered  by  a 
.38  caliber  bullet  and  the  autopsy  con- 
cluded Annie  Mae  Q.  Aquash  was 
murdered-the  FBI  had  attempted  a cover- 
up.  One  of  the  most  significant  elements  of 
the  Aquash  murder  and  the  FBI’s  possible 
role  in  it  is  that  Anna  Mae  was  to  be  a 
defense  witness  in  the  trail  of  Darrelle 
Butler  and  Robert  Robideau,  two  of  the 
four  indicted  for  the  FBI  murders. 


Later,  in  the  July,  1976  trial  of  Robideau 
I and  Butler,  more  evidence  of  FBI  and  US 

j government  use  of  terror  to  capture 

alleged  “criminals”  came  to  light.  Clarence 
Kelley,  FBI  director,  was  called  by  the 
defense  to  testify.  Kelley  admitted  under 
oath  that  the  FBI  was  engaging  in  a 
massive  program  of  counterintelligence 
* and  subversion  against  the  American 

Indian  Movement. 


The  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  jury  that  heard 
the  case  against  Butler  and  Robideau 
found  them  not  guilty  on  all  counts  after 
seeing  the  government’s  case  eroded  by 
methodical  defense  questioning.  The  web 
of  deceit  spun  by  the  prosecution  was 
snapped  - Butler  and  Robideau  were  freed. 
Partly  because  of  this,  knowing  they  had 
no  case,  the  government  quietly  dropped 
charges  against  the  fourth  defendant,  19 
year-old  James  Eagle  of  South  Dakota. 


Based  on  statements  that  the  FBI 
wanted  to  “get  him”,  Leonard  Peltier 
sought  political  asylum  in  Canada.  After  a 
lengthy  fight  to  gain  asylum,  he  was 
returned  to  the  U.S.  in  late  December, 
1976. 


Now,  in  an  atmosphere  of  out-and-out 
repression  against  AIM  and  the  Native 
American  struggle  in  general,  Leonard 
Peltier  is  scheduled  to  be  tried  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  the  two  FBI  agents.  His 
tentative  trial  date  is  March  14  in  Fargo, 
North  Dakota.  Defense  workers  are  trying 
to  postpone  that  date  so  that  they  can 
move  to  have  the  venue  of  the  trial  moved 
to  Minneapolis  where,  it  is  argued,  a more 
just  and  fair  trial  can  be  had. 


The  government,  however,  has  already 
expressed  its  opposition  to  holding  the  trial 
in  that  city.  It  claims  that  there  has  been 
. too  much  favorable  publicity  in  support  of 
Peltier  in  Minneapolis.  It  has  further 
claimed  that  the  Native  American  Solidar- 
ity Committee,  based  in  neighboring  St. 
Paul,  has  been  one  of  the  primary  sources 
of  this  publicity  unfavorable  to  the  FBI. 


In  the  town  of  Mashpee  on  Cape  Cod, 
ten  young  Wampanoag  men  were  arrested 
last  summer  at  a Native  American  cultural 
gathering  on  an  isolated  site  claimed  by  the 
Wampanoags  in  Mashpee.  On  July  28, 
1976,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  forty 
police  from  several  towns,  the  county  and 
state  descended  on  the  site.  Twelve  Acres, 
and  broke  up  the  gathering  with  unleashed 


that  he  in  fact  led  the  four-person  team 
that  spear- headed  the  assault. 

Also  on  the  first  day,  the  judge  denied  a 
motion  by  defen.se  counsel  that  the 
defendants’  constitutional  right  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  supersedes  the 
town’s  by-law. 


Leonard  Peltier  needs  the  support  of  the 
American  people  to  secure  his  freedom. 
Write  to  the  Attorney  General,  Justice 
Department,  Washington,  D.C.  to  urge  him 
to  drop  the  charges  against  Leonard 
Peltier. 

‘‘Sovereignty  (for  Native 
American  Nations)  in  its 
simplest  form  is 
Freedom.  ICs  freedom  of 
a people  to  act  and 
conduct  affairs  of  their 
own  nation.** 

— Oren  LyonSf 
Onondaga  Chief 


dogs  and  swinging  clubs.  Police  arrested 
ten  of  the  participants  and  charged  them 
with  crimes  ranging  from  violations  of 
Mashpee’s  anti-noise  to  assaulting  a police 
officer. 


Their  trial  opened  on  December  27,  1976 
with  testimony  from  a patrolman  Cooper 
of  the  Mashpee  police.  He  remained  on  the 
stand  most  of  the  first  day  as  defense 
counsel  Lew  Gurwitz  of  Cambridge 
methodically  picked  apart  his  testimony. 
But  the  time  Cooper  left  the  stand  in  the 
early  afternoon,  the  authenticity  of  his 
entire  version  of  the  arrests  was  cast  into 
doubt.  Somehow,  Cooper  could  not  recall 
who  rode  in  his  car  on  that  night,  nor  did 
he  remember  that  there  was  a briefing 
session  at  Mashpee  police  headquarters 
minutes  before  the  raid,  nor,  remarkably. 


LEONARD 

PELTIER 


Beginning  with  the  inconsistent  and 
often  contradictory  testimony  of  Patrol- 
man Cooper,  the  prosecution’s  case  grew 
progressively  weaker.  On  Wednesday  the 
29th,  charges  against  two  of  the  men  were 
dismissed. 


After  a recess  to  January  10,  the 
prosecution  rested  its  case.  The  trial  itself 
is  now  in  recess  until  February  9 when 
Gurwitz  will  open  up  with  the  defense 
case. 


What  lies  behind  the  Mashpee  case  is  as 
important  as  the  facts  and  arguments  in 
criminal  court. 


Local  selectpeople,  at  least  one  of  whom 
is  a wealthy  real  estate  owner,  have  been 
stirring'  up  buried  racism  against  the 
Wampanoags.  They  along  with  other 
big-money  interests  on  the  Cape  are  doing 
this  in  response  to  a land  suit  filed  in 
August  by  the  Wampanoags.  In  this  suit, 
filed  in  federal  court,  the  Wampanoags  are 
suing  for  repossession  of  land  that  com- 
prises most  of  the  towns  of  Mashpee  and 
Sandwich.  Their  suit  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  when  the  town  of  Mashpee  was 
incorporated  on  Indian  land  in  the  19th 
century  without  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
the  town  violated  the  1790  Federal  Trade 
& Intercourse  Act.  A suit  filed  on  the  same 
grounds  by  Wampanoags  at  Gay  Head  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard  resulted  in  a decision 
by  the  towns  people  to  return  250  acres  of 
land  to  the  Native  people. 


Recently,  the  Wampanoags  offered  a 
compromise  to  the  town.  They  offered  to 
settle  for  two-thirds  of  the  town  of 
Mashpee  - all  undeveloped  land.  They 
stressed  in  a statement,  as  they  have  all 
along,  that  they  are  not  seeking  to  retake 
lands  presently  occupied  by  the  homes  of 
the  town’s  working  people.  Their  offer  for 
a compromise  was  rejected  by  lawyers  for 
the  town.  The  situation  was  aptly  summed 
up  by  Half-Arrow  of  the  Western  Mass. 
Native  Americans:  “Allegations  that  the 
Indians  are  going  to  run  you  honest 
citizens  out  of  your  hard-earned  homes’  are 
false,  and  this  ‘divide  and  conquer’  tactic 
has  long  been  used  to  keep  the  ethnic 
groups  of  working  people  on  the  Cape,  as 
elsewhere,  fighting  among  themselves  in- 
stead of  uniting  to  oppose  these  same 
wealthy  land-owners  who  are  profiting  on 
their  ‘development’  (destruction)  of  the 
land.” 
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Is  China  Capitalist  Road? 


JJ 


— Sunday  News  Collective 


‘‘The  new  social  system 
has  only  just  been 
established  and  requires 
time  for  its  consolidation. 
It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  new  system  can 
be  completely 
consolidated  the  moment 
it  is  established  for  that 
is  impossible.  It  has  to 
be  consolidated  step  by 
step.  To  achieve  its 
ultimate  consolidation,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to 
bring  about  the  socialist 
industrialization  of  the 
country  and  perserve  in 
the  socialist  revolution 
on  the  economic  front, 
but  to  carry  on  constant 
and  arduous  socialist 
revolutionary  struggles 
and  socialist  education 
on  the  political  and 
ideological  fronts.  ” 

Chairman 
Mao  Tse-Tung  (1957) 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  deaths  this  year 
of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  Premier 
Chou  En-Lai,  People’s  China  appears  to  be 
experiencing  one  of  its  most  significant 
political  realignments  since  liberation  in 
1949.  The  move  to  reinstate  Teng  Hsiao- 
Ping  into  the  leadership  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  is  a sharp  example  of  the 
recent  political  struggle  between  left, 
center,  and  right  forces  in  China. 

Less  than  a month  after  Chairman  Mao’s 
death  on  September  9,  four  members  of 
the  party’s  16  member  Politburo  were 
reported  under  house  arrest.  These  four 
have  been  referred  to  as  the  “gang  of  four” 
who  were  associated  with  the  “left”  group 
based  in  the  industrial  city  of  Shanghai  and 
who  played  an  important  role  conducting 
the  Cultural  Revolution  and  political 
struggles  against  “right”  forces,  par- 
ticularly Teng  Hsiao-Ping.  The  “gang  of 
four”  were  close  to  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
Tung.  The  four  include  the  widow  of 
Chairman  Mao,  Chiang  Ching,  and  three 
members  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
Group. 

Presently,  the  consolidating  forces  in 
China  are  in  the  “center”  under  the 
leadership  of  Premier  Hua  Kuo-Feng.  Hua 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  power 
under  the  consent  of  Premier  Chou  En-Lai 
before  his  death  and  approval  of  Chairman 
Mao.  This  move  has  neutralized  the  right 
and  left  wings  in  leadership  positions.  The 
original  choice  for  the  post  of  Premier  was 
Teng  Hsiao-Ping.  Teng  was  not  a safe 
choice,  however. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolutional, 
pushed  ahead  by  the  now  called  “gang  of 
four”,  Teng  was  criticized  greatly  as  a 
rightist  taking  the  “capitalist  road”.  Teng 
was  first  ousted  from  the  party  leadership  a 
decade  ago.  In  mid  1973,  because  of 
Premier  Chou  En-Lai’s  poor  health. 
Teng,  having  proven  his  administrative 
abilities,  was  brought  back  to  power  as 
Chou’s  deputy.  Chairman  Mao  accepted 
this  compromise  expecting  Teng  to  be 
sincerely  self-critical  for  his  past  rightist 
deviations  and  to  promise  not  to  introduce 


practices  that  would  restore  capitalism. 

The  main  criticisms  of  Teng  by  the  left 
focused  on  his  policies  instituting  the  goals 
of  the  fifth  “5  Year  Plan”  for  broad 
economic  development  and  modernization 
to  make  China  a highly  industrialized 
socialist  state  by  the  year  2000  in 
agriculture,  industry,  national  defense,  and 
science-technology.  Teng  was  believed  to 
be  disregarding  the  principles  of  the 
Maoist  Revolution  which  says  to  put  the 
politics  of  class  struggle,  not  economics,  in 
command  of  decisions. 

In  going  against  the  principles  of  class 
struggle  Teng  Hsiao-Ping  was  criticized  for 
reintroducing  material  incentives,  making 
China  dependent  on  foreign  technology 
and  trade,  selling  off  the  country’s  natural 
resources  at  too  fast  a rate,  reducing  the 
role  of  the  working  class  in  management, 
centralizing  authority  at  the  expense  of 
local  initiatives  and  opposing  Chairman 
Mao’s  line  in  literature  and  art. 

Soon  after  Mao’s  death,  the  “gang  of 
four”  themselves  have  come  under  in- 
creasing attacks  by  the  middle  forces  and 
are  now  close  to  political  oblivion.  They 
are  being  criticized  as  opponents  to  the 
economic  growth  deemed  necessary.  It 
was  quoted  in  one  newspaper  that  the 
“gang  of  four”  busied  themselves  with 
criticizing  Teng  and  denouncing  his 
economic  policies  with  the  “vicious  aim  to 
undermine  the  revolution  and  production.” 
The  left  group  is  now  spoken  of  as  rightists 
in  disguise.  They  are  accused  of  distorting 
Chairman  Mao’s  words  during  the  last 
several  months  in  order  to  propel  them- 
selves into  the  highest  leadership  positions 
following  the  Chairman’s  death  and 
conspiring  to  seize  power  and  split  the 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  political 
stability  needed  to  implement  China’s 
economic  and  cultural  growth  plans. 

The  Party  left  and  “gang  of  four”  were 
thought  to  have  been  gaining  support  for 
their  criticism  of  Teng’s  economic  policies. 
This  support  is  now  proving  to  be  a 


“In  China  the  struggle 
to  consolidate  the 
socialist  system,  the 
struggle  to  decide 
whether  socialism  or 
capitalism  will  prevail, 
will  still  take  a long 
historical  period.  But  we 
should  all  realize  that  the 
new  system  of  socialism 
will  unquestionably  be 
consolidated.  We  can 
assuredly  build  a 
socialist  state  with 
modern  industry, 
modern  agriculture,  and 
modern  science  and 
culture. 

The  socialist  system 
will  eventually  replace 
the  capitalist  system ; 
this  is  an  objective  law 
independent  of 
(people*s)  will.  However 
much  the  reactionaries 
try  to  hold  hack  the 
wheel  of  history,  sooner 
or  later  revolution  will 
take  place  and  will 
inevitably  triumph.** 


(Continued  on  P.  14) 


JIM  VENERIS  ON  CHINA 


(1957). 

— Miriam  Leader 


On  a recent  visit  to  UMass,  Jim  Veneris, 
prisoner  of  war  for  three  years  in  Korea, 
talked  about  his  experiences  there  and  his 
subsequent  life  and  work  in -China.  Based 
on  the  treatment  he  received  in  the  POW 
camp  from  Chinese  People’s  volunteers,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  in  China  when  he 
was  Released.  The  Chinese  People’s  at- 
titude, Veneris  recalled,  was  that  “the 
working  people  don’t  cause  the  wars  but 
they  are  the  ones  who  suffer.” 

Veneris  proudly  pointed  to  the  blue  suit 
that  he  was  wearing.  It  was  one  of  two 
given  to  him  by  the  Chinese  government 
for  his  six-month  visit  to  the  U.  S.  His 
appearance  at  UMass  on  Oct.  27  was 
sponsored  by  the  Distinguished  Visitors 
lYogram  and  the  United  States-China 
Friendship  Association.  “The  Chinese 
believe  that  Americans  are  peace  loving 
and  they  love  us,  they  are  our  friends,”  said 
Veneris.  The  Chinese  Red  Cross  facilitated 
his  visit  to  the  U.  S.  He  is  on  a speaking 
tour  here  as  well  as  visiting  relatives  and 
friends.  “I  am  on  a six-month  leave  of 
absence  from  the  factory,  with  full  pay,”  he 
said.  “My  wife  picks  up  my  paycheck  every 


week.  The  China  Red  Cross  society  paid 
for  my  wife  and  me  to  have  a two-week 
vacation  in  Peking,  and  gave  me  a round 
trip  ticket  to  visit  the  U.  S.” 

Speaking  before  a group  of  100  persons 
at  the  Campus  Center  he  recalled  his  early 
years  in  the  U.S. 

“I  came  from  a working  class  family  in 
Pennsylvania,"  he  said.  “My  father  worked 
in  the  steel  mills  and  my  grandfather  in  the 
coal  mines."  After  graduation  from  high 
school  in  the  30’s,  he  roamed  the  country 
looking  for  a job.  Finally  in  desperation  he 
joined  the  Army  and  was  sent  to  Japan  for 
five  years.  He  received  an  honorable 
discharge  at  the  end  of  WWII. 

In  the  1950’s  he  worked  in  the  Detroit 
General  Motors  plant,  six  days  a week, 
nine  hours  a day.  ’Two  months  after  the 
Korean  war  started  I became  a super- 
duper  patriot  and  I enlisted,”  he  recalled. 
November  28,  in  Korea,  was  the  turning 
point  of  his  life. 

”We  were  way  up  in  the  mountains.”  he 
said.  “It  was  30  degrees  below  zero.  We 
were  retreating  and  my  detachment  was 
cut  off.  We  were  surrounded  and  I was 
taken  prisoner.  At  the  POW  camp  they 
issued  a complete  set  of  padded  winter 
clothes  for  us.  They  also  brought  us  writing 
materials  so  that  we  could  write  home.  One 
boy  st2irted  crying.  It  turned  out  that  he 
didn’t  know  how  to  read  or  write.  Four 
months  later  he  was  so  happy-because  the 
Chinese  volunteers  had  taught  him  to  read 
and  write  English.” 

At  the  POW  camp  the  prisoners  played 
several  sports  and  celebrated  American 
and  Chinese  holidays.  “In  1953  the  war  was 
over.  We  were  issued  new  clothes  and  gifts. 
The  peace  agreement  was  made.  All  the 
prisoners  could  go  anywhere  they  wanted,” 
he  continued.  “This  was  signed  by 


Eisenhower.  They  gave  me  that  freedom  -so 
I chose  to  go  to  China.  There  were  23  of  us 
who  went,  including  three  blacks.”  Ac- 
cording to  Veneris,  this  prompted  Sen.  Joe 
McCarthy  to  change  ail  of  their  honorable 
discharges  to  dishonorable.  Eventually,  all 
of  the  23  returned  to  the  U.  S.  except  for 
Veneris  and  one  other. 

“I  want  to  expose  something  that 
happened  at  that  time.”  Veneris  went  on. 
He  told  the  listeners  that  Taiwan  KMT 
(secret  police)  infiltrated  the  camps  and 
forced  Chinese  volunteers  to  go  to  Taiwan. 
The  KMT,  he  said,  wanted  to  show  the 
world  that  the  Chinese  didn’t  like  it  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  so  the  12,000 
volunteers  were  physically  forced  to  go  to 
Taiwan  instead  of  returning  home  to  China 
and  their  families.  “It  was  a big  publicity 
stunt  to  slander  China.” 

When  he  arrived  in  China,  Veneris  was 
offered  four  choices:  to  work  in  the  fac- 
tory, to  work  in  the  countryside,  to  attend 
the  university  free  of  charge,  or  to  do  no 
work  at  all.  He  became  a lathe  turner  in  a 
factory. 

After  studying  for  two  years  he  was  able 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  a little  Chinese. 
At  that  time  he  married  a Chinese  woman 
but  she  died  ten  years  later. 

“I  then  went  to  Peking  and  studied  at  the 
university  for  three  years,”  he  said.  The 
university  was  completely  free  for  him  and 
he  continued  to  receive  his  regular 
paycheck  abo.  At  the  university  he  studied 
social  science,  wrote  a 30,(KX)  character 
thesis  in  Chinese,  and  received  the 
equivalent  of  an  American  Ph.  D. 

His  fellow  factory  workers  had  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  attend  the  university 
and  he  wanted  to  repay  them  by  returning 
to  work  at  the  factory.  He  worked  making 
colored  paper  from  recycled  cloth  shoes. 


"At  that  time  I was  introduced  to 
another  Chinese  woman  who  had  four 
children.  It  was  love  at  first  sight  for  me 
and  then  I was  afraid  she  wouldn’t  want 
me.”  After  a short  courtship  they  married 
and  later  had  two  children  of  their  own. 

As  Veneris  answered  questions,  he 
moved  about  in  the  audience. 

”Mao  Tse-Tung  gave  China  the  material 
and  spiritual  force  to  go  forward.  His  death 
was  a great  loss  to  China  and  the  world.” 

About  pronographic  material:  it  is  not 
permitted  in  China. 

“The  masses  watch  over  everything.  For 
instance,  if  a man  steals  a purse  and  a 
woman  hollers  "thier’  he  is  instantly 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  people  who  take 
control  of  the  situation.” 

Veneris  was  asked  whether  Chinese 
workers  can  change  jobs,  “The  individual 
must  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  whole 
collective,”  he  replied.  As  to  the  equality 
of  sexes  in  China:  "Anything  that  a man 
can  do,  a woman  can  do  also.  Biological 
science  as  taught  in  China  recognizes  that 
all  human  beings  are  fundamentally  equal 
and  have  multiple  abilities.  Everyone  is 
encouraged  to  develop  individuality.  That 
is  the  ultimate  goal.” 

Chinese  society  is  always  progressing 
through  a process  of  questioning,  struggle, 
and  change.  ‘The  society  is  developing,” 
Veneris  explained.  “There  still  are 
representatives  of  capitalism  who  try  to 
turn  China  back.  For  6,000  years  the 
people  suffered.  Five  percent  of  the  people 
lorded  it  over  the  rest  and  owned  the 
means  of  production.  The  basic  change,” 
he  concluded,  “is  that  the  means  of 
production  is  owned  now  by  the  people.” 
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THE  KAUFMAN  PAPERS: 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO  REOPEN  THE  ROSENBERG  CASE: 

— A BOOK  REVIEW  by  Allen  Young 


Not  long  ago,  Nat  Hentoff,  the  civil 
libertarian  and  writer,  did  a sympathetic 
piece  on  current,  efforts  to  re-open  the 
Rosenberg  case,  and  it  appealed  in  the 
Village  Voice  under  a tough  headline, 
“Rosenberg  Boys  Nail  the  Judge  Who 
Made  Them  Orphans." 

Indeed,  documents  obtained  by  the 
lawyers  for  Michael  and  Robert  Meeropol 
(the  sons  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg), 
show  that  Judge  Kaufman  collaborated 
with  the  prosecution  in  a manner  that  is 
not  only  unethical  and  immoral  but  is  quite 
illegal. 

I have  read  through  these  documents, 
reproductions  of  xerox  copies  made 
available  by  the  FBI;  added  to  the  long  list 
of  contradictions,  false  testimony, 
fabricated  evidence,  and  cold-war  shen- 
nanni^ns  already  associated  with  the  1953 
execution  of  the  Rosenbergs  as  “atom 
spies,”  the  Kaufman  papers  provide  im- 
portant evidence  that  will  hopefully  further 
efforts  toward  re-opening  the  case. 

In  his  Village  Voice  article,  Nat  Hentoff 
was  alarmingly  defeatist.  After  telling  his 
readers  that  the  Kaufman  Papers  show 

‘Even  Before  The 

Verdict  Was  In  Kaufman 
Was  Dedicated  To 
Sending  The  Rosenbergs 

To  The  Electric  Chair. ' 

how  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  who 
presided  at  the  1951  trial  of  the  Rosen- 


bergs, violated  many  rules  of  judicial 
propriety,  Hentoff  concluded  that 
Kaufman  did  not  have  anything  to  worry 
about  now,  that  nothing  could  possibly 
happen  to  him. 

Why  such  defeatism?  Can  it  have 
something  to  do  with  Hentoffs  dedication 
to  his  career  as  a writer,  to  his  comfortable 
middle  class  lifestyle,  or  to  his  lack  of 
willingness  to  move  people  to  take  action 
or  to  take  action  himself,"  in  the  cause  of 
justice? 

The  fact  remains  tijat  the  Meeropol 
brothers  and  the  Committee  to  Re-Open 
the  Rosenberg  Case,  do  not  want  to  be 
content  with  publishing  the  Kaufman 
papers,  or  “revealing”  wrongdoings. 
Kaufman  is  currently  Chief  Judge  of  the  U. 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
District,  and  if  justice  is  to  be  done, 
Kaufman  should  be  investigated,  and,  if 
the  facts  warrant  it,  he  should  be  subject  to 
public  humiliation  and  legal  prosecution 
for  his  crimes. 

The  thirty  FBI  documents  in  the 
Kaufman  papers,  which  you  can  read  if 
you  buy  this  book,  show  the  breadth  of 
Kaufman’s  improprieties.  Most  shocking, 
perhaps,  is  his  firm  dedication  to  the  death 
sentence,  so  firm,  in  fact,  that  despite  his 
statements  to  the  contrary,  he  discussed 
the  sentence  with  the  prosecution  and 
privately  indicated  during  the  trial,  even 
before  the  verdict  was  in,  that  he  would 
send  the  Rosenbergs  to  the  electric  chair. 

Furthermore,  Kaufman  was  in  close 
communication  with  the  FBI  and  showed 


his  concern  that  the  execution  might  be 
postponed. 

More  recently  documents  show  that 
Kaufman  hjis  been  concerned  about  the 
widespread  sentiment  that  the  Rosenbergs 
were  framed. 

It’s  true  that  the  Rosenberg  case  is  filled 
with  emotional  overtones  for  me,  as  my 
parents  were  among  the  few  who  spoke  out 
in  the  frightenting  1950s  to  protest  this 
judicial  murder  (and  to  work  for  the 
release  of  Martin  Sobell).  Also,  Mike 
Meeropol  has  been  a personal  friend  since 
1958.  So  in  a sense  you  could  say  I’m 
prejudiced  against  Judge  Kaufman^  But 
upon  reading  these  documents,  I was  able, 
for  the  first  time,  to  obtain  a clear  image  of 
a very  frightened  evil  man  desperately 
hopeful  of  not  being  caught,  exposed  and 
punished  for  the  scoundrel  that  he  is.  Even 
now,  Kaufman  is  quite  concerned  about 
the  efforts  of  the  Rosenberg  Committee, 
though  he  refuses  to  discuss  the  case.  It  is 
as  if  he  hopes  it  will  go  away.  He  must 
rejoice  at  the  news,  if  such  information  is 
supplied  to  him,  that  the  Committee  is 
badly  in  need  of  funds. 


But  something  Is  happening.  Vem 
Countryman,  a professor  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Law,  was  so  impressed  by  the 
data  in  these  papers  that  he  drafted  a letter 
asking  for  impeachment  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Kaufman  --  the  letter  was 
signed  by  107  law  professors  and  was  sent 
off  recently  to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 


Here  is  the  perspective  of  the  Committee 
itself,  from  the  preface  of  the  book: 

“Despite  the  importance  of  these  newly 
revealed  FBI  documents,  the  media  has 
not  given  it  the  attention  it  warrants.  In 
fact,  we  doubt  that  many  Americans  even 
know  the  Kaufman  papers  exist!  However, 
many  people  including  law  professors  and 
lawyers  who  have  read  the  material  have 
responded  with  the  understanding  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  issue.  It  was  their  feeling 
that  the  material  made  a sufficient  showing 
to  warrant  an  immediate  inquiry  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
hope  that  by  making  these  papers  available 
to  a large  reading  public,  as  more  and  more 
people  demand  the  explanations  that  Judge 
Kaufman  has  so  far  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  give,  we  will  be  able  to  force  an 
inquiry.  An  impeachment  inquiry  itself  is 
not  a presumption  of  guilt.  It  does  create 
the  power  to  investigate  and  compel 
responses  to  serious  charges.” 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  you  order  a 
copy  of  the  Kaufman  Papers.  Read  it  and  if 
you  are  convinced  that  Judge  Kaufman 
may  have  done  wrong,  write  a letter  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees, 
and  to  your  own  Congresspeople.  If  you 
can,  pass  the  book  on  to  a friend  who  is  a 
lawyer. 

Nat  Hentoff  may  think  that  Kaufman  has 
nothing  to  worry  about,  but  it’s  obvious 
from  reading  this  book  that  the  judge  is  in 
fact  worried.  If  we  do  our  job,  he’ll  have 
plenty  more  to  worry  about  in  the  coming 
months. 


MASSACHUSETTS  PEOPLES’  HISTOR  Y CALENDAR 


A Spark  Collective  Review 


This  calendar,  twenty-eight  multi- 
. colored  pages  long,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  things  produced  in 
the  valley  in  recent  times.  It  is  a beautiful 
effort,  obviously  the  work  of  many  people 
who  were  willing  to  put  in  a lot  of  Jfme  and 
effort  to  make  their  project  a success. 
They  have  given  us  a well  laid  out  and  very 
practical  twelve  month  calendar  that  is 
packed  with  information  about  the 
struggles  of  the  people  of  Meissachusetts. 

Standard  textbooks  and  classes  on 
history  always  overlook  or  gloss  over  the 
fact  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  the 
story  of  the  human  race  has  been  largely 
comprised  of  the  continuing  struggles  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  must 
constantly  fight  to  secure  the  most  basic 
human  rights.  Instead  of  the  story  of 
people  gaining  control  over  their  own  lives 
we  are  fed  the  dates  and  names  of  rulers, 
information  about  wars  and  the  triumphant 
inventions  of  industry,  truces  that  never 
last  cmd  treaties  always  broken.,  .the  whole 
rotten  pageant  of  the  lives  and  times  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  with  the  seamier  side 
carefully  ommitted.  Jeremy  Brecher  ad- 
dresses this  issue  in  his  book.  Strike! 

“Thb  is  no  accident.  It  is  part  of  the 
great  conspiracy  which  consists  in  the 
drawing  of  an  iron  curtain  between  the 
people  and  their  past.  The  generals,  the 
diplomats,  the  politicos  learned  long  ago 
that  history  is  more  than  a record  of  the 
past;  it  is,  as  well,  a source  from  which  may 
be  drawn  a sense  of  strength  and  direction 
for  the  future.  At  all  costs,  that  sense  of 
strength  and  purpose  must  be  denied  to  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  labor  for 
their  living.  Hence  the  record  of  their  past 
acheivements  is  deliberately  obscured  in 
order  to  dull  their  aspirations  for  the 
future.” 

The  Massachusetts  Peoples  History 
Calendar  is  one  of  the  relatively  few 
alternative  approaches  to  history  available 
to  us.  As  such,  it  is  an  invaluable  source  of 
information.  It  tells  about  the  great 
Lawrence  Strike  of  1912,  Shay’s  Rebellion, 
the  Underground  Railroad,  student 
struggles,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the  Suf- 
fragettes, local  tenant  and  minority  rights 
fights,  the  anti-nuclear  and  anti-war 


movements,  as  well  as  filling  out  our 
history  with  a wealth  of  data  that  we  can  all 
take  pride  in.  In  such  diverse  bits  of  in- 
formation as  Amelia  Erhart’s  first  women’s 
auto  mechanics  class  in  Northampton  or 
the  local  stations  of  the  underground 
railroad  or  facts  about  the  great  Nor- 
thampton trolley  strike  the  calendar 
constantly  provides  interesting  and 
stimulating  reading. 

For  those  who  are  looking  for  ‘heavy’ 
politics,  this  calendar  will  prove  a 
disappointment.  It  is  not  filled  with  ‘the 
rhetoric  of  revolution’  and  other  arcane 
jargon,  but  is  written  in  a plain  and  easy 
style.  It  does  not  press  any  dogma  or  strive 
to  make  a point,  but  rather  presents  our 
past  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  us  to  draw 
our  own  conslusions.  The  people’s  history 
collective  does  not  pretend  to  have  the 
answers  to  present  dilemmas,  but  is  doing 
us  all  a service  by  making  available  the 
story  of  how  people  in  Massachusetts 
learned  to  deal  with  the  hassles  of  their 
times. 

Unhappily,  the  calendar  became 
available  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  but  even  though  it  got  out  so 
late,  it  has  sold  out  of  its  first  printing. 
People’s  history  is  the  story  of  everyone, 
but  it  is  such  a forgotten  story... Herbert 
Aptheker,  the  Marxist  historian,  admits 
how  limited  he  was  in  writing  his  multi- 
volume History  of  the  American  people  by 
the  almost  total  lack  of  information  on  the 
one-third  of  Arnericans  in  1776  who  were 
in  slavery  or  indentured,  on  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  who  were  not  wealthy 
landowners  but  who  did  the  fighting,  on 
the  mass  of  women  at  the  time.  And  he  is 
one  of  the  first  to  bother  to  look  for  such 
information,  the  story  of  the  doings  of  over 
90  percent  of  the  population  of 
revolutionary  America!  Thanks  to  this  first 
piece  of  work  from  the  people’s  history 
collective,  we  can  begin  to  retrieve  some 
portion  of  our  neglected  past. 

The  calendar  sells  for  $2.50  and  if  a 
second  printing  is  feasible  at  this  time,  it 
will  be  available  at  Food  for  Thought, 
People’s  Newsstand  and  Spark  Books.  Get 
it. 


Occasionally,  when  local  people 
come  up  with  a helpful  resource  that 
makes  us  feel  like  our  political  work  is 
getting  us  somewhere,  someone  finds 
themself  raving  about  it.  Like  this  Spark 
member,  for  example: 

Well,  I declare,  this  calendar  just 
won’t  do. ..I  mean,  it  just  challenges  too 
many  nice  comfortable  ideas.  For  one, 
they  keep  talking  about  changing  things 
as  if  it  were  something  we,  any  of  us, 
could  do!  Everyone  knows  that 
revolutions  are  made  by  people  far 
away  or  long  ago--who  aren’t  us.  And 
the  language  is  cill  wrong,  it’s  everyday 
english,  something  my  father,  mother, 
or  cousins  could  read  and  understand. 
Where  are  those  great  words  and 
phrases  like  “hegemony,”  “super- 
structure,” “spontaneous  autogestion  of 
the  industrial  proletariat,”  etc.  etc.  that 
we  all  know  and  love,  that  allow  only 
those  who  already  agree  to  com- 
prehend. And  there’s  another  thing 
wrong.  We  find  here  the  attitude  that 


the  reader  will  form  her-his  own 
conclusions  merely  on  the  basis  of  facts. 
Where  are  the  arrows  that  point  to  the 
right  answers?  Why,  this  calendar 
assumes  that  people  know  they’re 
oppressed  already  and  that  they  might 
be  interested  in  seeing  what  folks  in 
similar  situations  had  done.  Everybody 
knows  people  have  to  be  told  they’re 
being  ripped  off.  Worse  yet,  the  group 
that  put  the  calendar  together  lets  it  out 
of  the  bag  that  they  don’t  have  all  the 
answers.  It’s  right  there  in  black  and 
white.  “Yet  how  is  it  that  Lawrence 
women  soon  found  themselves  back  in 
the  kitchens,  the  membership  and 
organization  of  the  IWW  dwindled  and 
work  conditions  again  deteriorated. 
Hieseare  lessons  we  have  yet  to  learn.” 
Why,  someone  might  read  that  and 
think  it  was  a problem  they  could  solve 
instead  of  a fact  they  had  to  learn. 

Damn  it,  folks,  if  you  keep  doing 
work  like  this,  we  may  have  to  put  up 
with  the  shock  of  seeing  some  new 
faces-then  what’ll  we  do?! 
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Carter  Flop  In 


“If,  after  the  inauguration,  you  find  a Cy 
Vance  as  secretary  of  state,  and  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  as  head  of  national  security, 
then  I would  say  we  failed,  “ said  Hamilton 
Jordan,  Carter’s  key  aid,  last  summer. 

And  so,  by  standards  set  by  one  of 
“Jimmy’s  very  own”,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  already  failed.  The 
reeason  these  appointments  constitute  a 
failure  is  this:  both  are  a violation  of  Carter 
pledges  of  new  moral  leadership  not 
controlled  by  the  old  business-military 
interests:  and  Vance  is  an  old  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  hack  with  blood  on 
his  hands  from  the  Vietnam  War  Fiasco. 

Jimmy  Carter  rode  into  office  on  a 
populist-reform  bandwagon,  promising 
jobs,  military  cuts,  equal  rights  for  blacks 
and  women,  & cutting  out  waste  and 
inefficiency.  Those  groups  that  provided 
the  bulk  of  Carter’s  votes  --  blacks,  the 
jobless,  union  members,  moderate-liberals 
- obviously  expected  to  have  considerable 
influence  and  a welcome  ear  in  the  white 
house.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  case.  As 
the  new  administration  unveiled  its  cabinet 
choices,  it  became  evident  that  the  most 
powerful  governmental  positions  would  be 
occupied  by  “old  guard”  conservative 
politicians  and  bureaucrats,  whose 
histories  were  far  from  a record  of  support 
for  women,  blacks,  the  unemployed  and 
labor. 

There  is  now  one  black  cabinet  official 
and  two  women  (Carter  qualified  for  two 
categories  by  naming  a black  woman  for 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)).  Nearly  all  the 
cabinet  nominees  are  in  the  position  of 


having  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
considerable  financial  holdings  in  order  to 
avoid  “conflicts  of  interest.”  Many  of  the 
more  powerful  appointees  have  long 
histories  of  hardline  hawkish  pro-Vietnam 
War  attitudes,  resistance  to  civil  rights  or 
have  simply  operated  consistently  in 
support  of  the  status  quo. 

The  main  human  resource  pool  tapped 
for  administration  jobs  is  the  little  known, 
but  powerful  Trilateral  Commission,  a 
"private”  policy-making  group  organized 
by  David  Rockefeller  in  1973.  The 
Trilateral  Commission’s  stated  purpose  is 
“to  rechannel  north  American,  Japanese 
and  west  European  energy  in  more 
cooperative  directions”  (which  really 
means  the  capitalist  world  working  out  a 


united  strategy  for  combating  Third  World 
revolt  and  socialist  advances).  With  the 
Rockefeller’s  international  holdings,  in- 
cluding six  major  oil  companies,  two 
copper  companies,  two  steel  producers, 
aifd  numerous  others,  they  feel  a need  to 
formulate  and  institute  their  own  global 
policies  to  protect  their  vast  interests. 
Carter  himself  was  an  early  recruit  to  the 
Trilateral,  and  could  almost  be  considered 
head  of  a Trilateral  coup  d’etat  in  the  U.S... 
After  all,  he  did  name  at  least  17  Trilateral 
members  to  high  administrative  posts  (see 
box  on  this  page).  He  has  also  adapted 
many  of  the  well-laid  programs,  positions, 
and  policies  of  the  Commission. 

. Distressed  by  the  economic  crisis  of  the 
early  1970’s,  David  Rockefeller  called 
together  members  of  the  corporate, 
political  and  academic  elite  --  200  people 
from  each  of  the  three  areas  of  the  world 
that  are  still  controlled  by  capitalists  (N. 
America,  Japan,  W.  Europe).  Carter  was 
among  the  first  called,  and  was  considered 
at  that  time  by  Rockefeller  and  Brezezinski 
as  the  ideal  politician.  Carter’s  deputy 
campaign  manager,  Peter  Bourne,  said, 
“David  and  Zbig  had  both  agreed  that 
Carter  was  the  ideal  politician  to  build  on.” 

^And,  true  to  form,  “the  chose  one”  has 
chosen  these  fine  comrades  to  guide  him  in 
his  erring  ways: 

Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of  State  - 
Vance  enters  the  State  Department  with 
experience  gained  from  being  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  Robert 
MacNamarain  the  Johnson  administration. 
As  with  other  recent  Secretaries  of  State, 
Vance  comes  from  a close  association  with 
Rockefeller  businesses  and  foundations. 

He  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  . 
and  is  a member  of  David  Rockefeller’s 
foreign  policy  think  tank,  the  Trilateral 
Commission. 

Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  Defense  - 
Brown  came  to  Washington  in  1961  when 
John  Kennedy  offered  him  a position  at  the 
Pentagon  in  new  arms  development.  By 
1965  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
throughout  the  Vietnam  War  he  was  an 
advocate  of  the  heavier  use  of  bombing  as 
a solution  to  increasing  U.S  . military 
setbacks.  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  “the  present  constriction 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam  should  be  lifted 
to  as  to  permit  bombing  of  military  targets 
without  the  present  scrupulous  concern  for 
collateral  civilian  damage  and  casualties.” 

In  1%8  Brown  left  the  Pentagon  and 
became  an  ardent  supporter  of  strategic 
arms  control,  joining  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration as  a SALT  negotiator.  Since 
then  he  has  joined  the  boards  of  directors 
of  several  large  corporations  including 
IBM,  where  he  shares  a directorship  with 
Cyrus  Vance,  and  he  is  also  a member  of 
the  elite  Trilateral  Commission. 

Griffin  Bell,  Attorney  General  - To  fill 
this  most  important  legal  post  Carter  has 
chosen  a former  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  judge  who  is  also  a personal 
friend.  Bell,  however,  is  the  only  Carter 
appointee  who  has  provoked  any  noticable 
public  protest.  Despite  protest  by  Black  , 
organizations  and  political  leaders  over 
Bell’s  poor  civil  rights  record  he  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Bell  is  known  to 
have  played  a foot  dragging  role  in 
desegregation  decisions,  and  in  1%6  he 


THE  TraiATERAL  COMIVIISSION 

Organized  by  David  Rockefeller  in  1973.  the  Trilateral  Commis- 
sion is  one  of  several  policy-planning  groups  maintained  within  the 
Rockefeller  empire. 

The  Commission  describes  itself  as  a group  of  ‘ private  citizens  of 
Western  Europe.  Japan  and  North  America"  whose  aim  is  to  foster 
closer  cooperation  among  those  three  regions.  Some  of  these  “private 
citizens"  who  have  found  their  way  into  the  Carter  administration 
are: 


I.  Cyrus  Vance— Secretary  of 
State 

2 Zbigniew  Brzezinski— Nation- 
al Security  Advisor 

3 Waller  Mondale— Vice  Presi- 
dent 

4 W Michael  Blumenlhal  — Sec- 
reian.’  of  the  T reasury 

5.  Harold  Brown  — Secretary  of 
Defense 

6 Richard  Holbrooke— Assis- 
tant Secretary  for  East  Asian 
and  Parific  Affairs 

7.  Warren  Christopher— Deputy 
Secretary  of  State 

H Richard  N Cooper- Under 
Si*creiary  of  Stale  for  Kco- 
nonuc  Affairs 

9 Andrew  Young— Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations 

10. C Fred  Bcrgsien- Assislanl 
Secret  ar>  of  the  Trea  • 


sury  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Affairs 


The  Trilateral  Commission  also 
has  supplied  Carter  with  a num- 
ber of  close  advisors,  including 
the  following; 

1.  J Paul  Austin  - Chairman. 
Coca-Cola 

2 Robert  Roosa  Partner. 
Brown  Brothers..  Marii- 
man  and  Company 
3.  Paul  C.  Wamke— Partner 
Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass. 
Mcliwainand  Kinney 
4 Henry  Owen -The  Brook 
ings  Institution 
5.  l.^nard  Woodcock  Presi 
dent.  United  .AutomobiU- 
W orkers 

6 Lane  Kirkland  Secretary 
Treasurer.  AKL-Cio 


The 

David 

Rockefeller 

connection 


First  Month 

— An  Outfront  Collective  Analysis 


Carter's  Cabinet 


denied  Julian  Bond  a seat  in  the  Georgia 
legislature  because  of  Bond’s  anti-war 
views.  His  ruling  was  later  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  addition  Bell  was  a 
supporter  of  Nixon’s  Supreme  Court 
nominee  G.  Harold  Carswell.  Carswell  was 
later  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Bell  has  also  received  notoriety  for  his 
membership  in  two  Atlanta  social  clubs 
which  both  bar  Blacks  and  Jews  from 
joining.  Bell  has  conceded  that  it  is  “im- 
proper” to  have  such  associations  as  At- 
torney General  and  he  will  suspend  his 
membership  until  he  returns  to  Atlanta. 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski  - National 
Security  Advisor  - In  this  other  key  foreign 
policy  post  Jimmy  Carter  has  chosen  a 
man  who,  though  resembling  his 
predecessor  Henry  Kissinger,  sees  a need 
for  greatly  increasing  U.S.  world  stature, 
has  a harder  anti-communist  line,  & 
forging  a stronger  alliance  of  global 
capitalist  powers. 

Like  Kissinger,  Brzezinski  is  a European 
immigrant  who  comes  from  both  ac- 
complished academic  circles,  and  a close 
association  with  -the  Rockefeller'  power 
conglomerate  - he  is  director  of  the 
Trilateral  Commission  of  which  Carter, 
Mondale,  Vance,  Brown  and  Blumenthal 
(Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  are  also 
members.  (It  was  from  his  interaction  with 
this  commission  that  Carter  gained  most  of 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  he  has 
openly  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  it.) 

As  National  Security  Advisor  Brzezinski 
will  be  able  to  see  the  policies  of  the 


Trialateral  Commission  enacted.  These 
include  the  creation  of  a “new  in- 
ternational system”  of  the  advanced 
countries  to  establish  and  coordinate 
global  economic  and  trade  policies.  To 
prepare  for  these  changes  Brzezinski  has 
proposed  that  democratic  countries  enact 
a “state  of  emergency  'as  ^ point  of 
departure  for  the  adoption  ' of  needed 
reforms",  and  it  is  his  office  that  will  most 
closely  resemble  the  “effective  instrument 
for  world  planning”. 

Patricia  Harris,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  - With  the  ap- 
pointment of  Patricia  Harris  Jimmy 
Carter  was  able  to  satisfy  his  repeated 
promises  to  appoint  Blacks  and  women  to 
his  cabinet.  Harris  is  a Democratic  Party 
professional  and  is  not  known  for  having 
actively  supported  the  fight  against  racism 
and  segregation.  The  NAACP’s  reaction 
to  her  appointment  was  “no  comment”. 

In  the  view  of  John  Gunther,  director  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Mayors  her 
appointment  was  “a  major  disappointment 
for  mayors  across  the  country.”  Harris  has 
no  experience  in  either  housing  or  urban 
eiffairs  and,  Gunther  adds,  her  selection  by 
Carter  reflects  “a  striking  insensitivity  to" 
the  problems  of  the  cities.”  In  a recent 
interview  Harris  confirmed  her  suspected 
lack  of  support  of  low  income  housing  by 
stating  that  she  would  like  to  see  ths  U.S. 
public  housing  program  phased  out  in 
coming  years. 

Sources:  Michigan  Free  Press.  In  These 
Times,  Guardian,  Sevendays,  Real  Paper, 
N.Y.  Times,  Boston  Globe. 


Is  China  On 
Capitalist  Road 

(Continned  From  Page  12) 


minority.  They  are  distrusted  even  in  theii 
own  base  of  Shanghai  and  in  the  State 
bureaucracy,  the  People’s  Army,  and  most 
of  the  country’s  senior  leaders.  The  four 
were  careful  not  to  appear  opposed  to  the 
modernization  and  economic  plan.  They 
were  trying  to  prevent  it  from  taking  a 
rightist  character  at  the  expense  of  class 
struggle.  The  Party  now  says  they  were  too 
dogmatic  with  Mao’s  teachings  in  a way 
that  prevented  economic  growth.  The  four 
are  held  under  Party  custody  and  are  the 
source  of  recent  demonstrations  where 
their  images  were  burned  in  effigy. 

Now  that  the  center  forces  are  moving 
toward  more  political  stability,  revisions 
are  taking  place  in  Teng’s  model  for  im- 
plementing the  new  "5-Year  Plan”  to  begin 
early  this  year.  Some  changes  respond  to 
the  attacks  made  against  it  between  April 
and  October.  Principal  among  these  is  the 
question  of  export-import  policy  dealing 
with  plans  to  sell  oil  and  coal  and  import 
advanced  Western  technology  and  entire 
plant  systems.  In  the  past  this  was  looked 
upon  as  making  China  dependent  on 
imperialism. 

In  an  important  announcement  Nov.  2 
signed  by  the  leading  organs  of  party,  state 
and  military  power,  China’s  leadership 
declared  their  intention  to  demonstrate  a 
continuity  with  Chairman  Mao’s  policies. 


The  most  important  at  this  stage  of  ac- 
celerated economic  development  is  taking 
class  struggle  as  the  key  link  while 
proceeding  with  the  fifth  “5  year  Plan”. 

The  new  p>olicy  states  that  dosing  China 
to  trade  would  force  it  to  “trail  behind  at  a 
snail’s  pace”.  Large  scale  trade  will  begin 
sometime  in  1978. 

Faced  with  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  governing  the  entire  country  at  a period 
the  Communist  Party  now  defines  as  the 
most  difficult  since  1949,  including 
rebuilding  after  the  earthquake  this 
summer.  Chairman  Hua  evidently  decided 
to  put  together  the  middle  forces  and 
defeat  the  party  left  before  China  was 
turned  upside  down  again  without  a 
Chairman  Mao  and  Premier  Chou.  China 
will  have  great  changes  in  both  the 
economic  and  cultural  spheres.  Only  long 
term,  careful  observation  win  reveal  the 
nature  of  these  changes  and  the  actual 
interest  of  the  forces  now  in  power. 

Is  China  on  the  capitalist  road  or  is  the 
economic  redevelopment  plan  and  cultural 
transformations  under  Premier  Hua 
correct  for  the  objective  conditions  in 
China  today?  An  answer  to  that  question  is 
premature.  In  the  words  of  Mao  we  can  be 
optimistic  when  we  read: 
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COLONIALISM: 

Continued  From  Page  10 

the  9 homelands  set  up  in  Namibia  by 
South  Africa. 

The  people  of  Namibia  are  in  a growing 
national  movement  to  win  back  the  land 
that  has  been  taken  from  them.  In- 
creasingly, SWAPO  is  being  supported  by 
strikes  in  the  mines,  boycotts  by  students, 
and  demonstrations  by  blacks,  as  well  as 
whites,  against  the  imposed  system  of 
South  African  Aparthied. 

ZIMBABWE  - (ftHODESIA) 

In  Zimbabwe,  South  Africa  has  taken 
initiatives  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Black  representatives  of  the  Zimbabwean 
National  Liberation  Organizations.  This 
initiative  ended  with  the  historic  Victoria 
Falls  meeting  of  black  and  white  leaders 
last  year.  The  negotiations  broke  down 
over  how  the  transition  to  black  majority 
rule  should  take  place.  While  the  talks 
continue,  the  armed  war  of.  liberation  in 
Zimbabwe  continues,  with  the  illegal  white 
nationalist  government  of  Ian  Smith  im- 
plementing still  more  repressive  measures 


against  Black  Zimbabweans. 

Ian  Smith’s  government  broke  away 
uni-laterally  with  Britian  in  1965  over  the 
question  of  majority  rule.  Ian  Smith  did 
then,  what  he  is  doing  now,  refusing  to  give 
up  white  minority  rule.  Because  of  this 
illegal  action,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
imposed  an  economic  blockade  against 
Smith’s  Rhodesian  government  in  Decem- 
ber of  1%6. 

In  the  year  1976,  different  liberation 
organizations  inside  Zimbabwe  were  co- 
ordinated into  what  is  now  called  the  New 
Zimbabwe  liberation  Force,  Mozambique 
has  committed  its  troops  to  the  conflict, 
and  what  is  now  called  the  Five  Front  Line 
States  " Botswana,  Zambia,  Tanzania, 
Angola  and  Mozambique  --  have  come 
together  in  an  alliance  of  collective 
responsibility  in  the  struggle  against  white 
colonial  rule. 

South  Africa’s  role  in  Rhodesia  indicates 
a decision  to  build  up  its  defensive 
position.  While  attempting  to  convince  Ian 
Smith  to  negotiate.  South  Africa  continues 
to  supply  Rhodesia  with  military  weapons 
for  conducting  the  war  against  the  Zim- 
babwe liberation  movement.  South  Africa 
has  also  continued  to  provide  road  and  rail 
outlets  to  the  sea  after  Mozambique  closed 
its  borders  for  trade  with  white  Rhodesia 
last  year.  South  Africa  is  also  building  two 
military  bases  in  Rhodesia,  one  of  which 
has  recently  been  completed  and  another 
under  construction.  All  this  violates  the 
U.N.  Security  Councils  resolution  for  an 
economic  and  military  blockade  against 
white  Rhodesia. 

In  Zimbabwe,  the  ratio  of  Blacks  tp 
Whites  is  22  to  1 and  getting  larger  due  to 
rising  white  emigration.  One  quarter  of  a 
million  whites  cannot  indefinitely  domi- 
nate 6 million  blacks.  Not  with  the  new 
independent  Black  African  states  sur- 
rounding them  in  full  support  of  a military 
resolution,  the  international  community 
opposed  to  the  illegal  colonial  regime  of 
Ian  Smith,  and  Rhodesia’s  single  ally  on 
the  continent.  South  Africa,  lacing  a 
weakened  position  within  southern  Africa. 

History  has  taught  us  that  the  illegal 
racist  regime  of  Ian  Smith  and  the  other 
white  colonial  governments  in  southern 
Africa  do  not  give  up  that  easily.  We  must 
watch  to  see  what  Smith  will  do  next.  The 
armed  struggle  in  Zimbabwe  continues 
into  the  year  1977  and  will  not  cea%e  until 
the  Zimbabwean  people  are  totally  in- 
dependent. 

AZANIA  - (SOUTH  AFRICA) 

South  Africa,  called  Azania  by  national 


liberation  organizations,  remains  the  key 
to  southern  Africa’s  colonial,  racial  and 
economic  problems.  There  are  two  central 
motivations  that  underlie  South  Africa’s 
foreign  policy  in  the  region,  one  domestic 
and  the  other,  international. 

In  the  28  years  that  the  white  Nationalist 
Party  has  been  in  power,  the  main 
domestic  motivation  has  produced  a 
system  of  Apartheid,  or  separate  develop- 
ment, which  aims  at  the  total  political, 
cultural,  social,  and  economic  separation 
of  the  black  and  white  races.  In  doing  this, 
the  Nationalist  Party  has  created  black 
homelands,  fragments  of  land  representing 
13  percent  of  the  total  area  of  South  Africa 
which  are  supposed  to  be  independent 
countries  for  all  black  Azanian  people  who 
comprise  71  percent  of  the  total  South 
African  population.  However,  in  fact, 
these  homelands,  also  called  Bantustans, 
are  similar  to  the  Native  American  Indian 
reservations  in  the  U.S.  Black  African 
(Azanian)  workers  have  no  political  or 
economic  control  over  their  lives.  They  are 
forbidden  to  travel  without  Identification 
Pass  Cards.  Labor  unions  and  other  black 
organizations  are  illegal  and  people  can  be 
detained  in  prisons  without  charge  or 
without  the  right  to  appeal  through  the 


courts. 

Most  recently,  with  the  June  1976 
Soweto  uprising  and  subsequent  workers 
strikes.  South  Africa  has  had  to  try  and 
change  its  image  in  the  world.  Efforts  at 
change  and  reform  have  been  designed  to 
divert  the  rising  black  political  and 
economic  demands  into  programs  that  do 
not  threaten  white  South  African  survival. 
Power  sharing  with  the  majority  black 
population  is  regarded  as  political  suicide 
by  the  Nationalist  Party  government  of 
Prime  Minister  John  Vorster,  which  views 
itself  as  a protector  of  white  colonial 
itnerests  only  and  views  blacks  as  a source 
of  cheap,  expendable  labor.  White  survival 
is  equated  with  white  supremacy  within 
South  Africa,  and  this  remains  the  primary 
domestic  political  premise  of  the  ruling 
Nationalist  Party. 

South  Africa's  foreign  policy  is  a 
reflection  of  this  domestic  insecurity. 
During  the  1950’s  and  early  1960’s,  South 
Africa  existed  in  a state  of  virtual  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Africa  because  of 
Aparthied.  It  was  able  to  remain  in 
isolation  because  of  its  cultural,  economic, 
and  political  relationship  with  Western 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  Also,  because  of  its 
geographical  location,  protected  by  the 
white-ruled  Portuguese  colonies  to  the 
north.  As  decolonialization  of  Black  Africa 
began  in  the  late  1950’s  and  throughout  the 
1960’s,  South  Africa  made  tentative  plans 
to  open  up  relationships  with  Black  Africa 
in  the  expectation  that,  in  time,  its 
domestic  policies  would  gain,  if  not 
approval,  then  acceptance. 


The  international  factor  that  dramati- 
cally shaped  South  Africa’s  current  foreign 
policy  was  the  collapse  of  the  Portuguese 
colonial  empire  in  Africa  in  the  early 
I970’s.  With  the  victories  of  the  peoples  of 
Mozambique  and  Angola,  the  white  buffer 
states  to  the  north  disappeared.  This 
change  has  inspired  new  thinking  and  the 
will  to  take  action  among  the  Azanian 
people  and  in  particular,  among  the  youth. 

Aparthied  is  a form  of  internal  colonial- 
ism, making  liberation  more  difficult,  but 
not  substantially  different  from  what  has 
transpired  in  the  rest  of  Africa  or  the  Third 
World  and  continues  to  transpire  in  every 
country  where  workers  and  peasants  are 
exploited  through  their  labor,  regardless  of 
race  or  sex. 

The  struggle  ahead  in  southern  Africa 
will  be  difficult.  There  will  be  the 
inevitable  setbacks,  for  the  road  ahead  in 
ending  white  minority  rule  in  the  area  is 
not  an  easy  one.  But  we  can  be  optimistic, 
because  1976  has  brought  the  working 
people  of  Namibia,  Zimbabwe  and  Azania 
one  year  closer  to  the  inevitable  victory  of 
independence  ^rom  colonial  rule  and  the 
building  of  socialism  in  their  countries. 
“Forward  Ever--Backward  Never”! 
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The  Five-College  South  African  Support 
Committee  meets  every  Monday  evening 
at  8:00  pm  in  New  Arica  House  at  the 
University  of  Mass.  For  more  information 
on  the  support  committee,  contact  the 
Black  Cultural  Center  at  New  Africa  House 
or  call  Bill  Stewart  at  584-3862. 
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By  far  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
state  on  the  continent,  the  South  African 
Nationalist  Party  felt  they  had  the  time  and 
the  resqurces  to  establish  strong  economic 
relationships  with  Black  African  states,  as 
well  as  to  begin  developing  pograms  for  the 
exploited  Azanian  masses.  This  policy  was 
intended  to  stem  the  rise  of  the  national 
liberation  movement  against  aparthied, 
and  an  end  to  white  minority  rule. 
However,  this  is  a premise  that  many 
countries,  including  the  U.S.,  have  wrongly 
made  with  regard  to  Black  Africa.  Small 
economic  rewards  have  not  changed  the 
political  ambitions  of  the  liberation  move- 
ments for  independence  from  colonial 
rule,  and  the  eventual  building  of  socialism 
in  southern  Africa. 


Over  the  past  year,  it  has  become  clear 
that  South  Africa  has  no  reliable  allies  on 
the  continent. 
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FEBRUAR  Y EVENTS 


4 Irwin  Silber,  Executive  Editor  of  the 
Guardian,  National  Board  Member  of 
P.R..S.C.,  will  speak  on  "Puerto  Rico  and 
International  .Solidarity"!!  2:00  p.m.  - 
I’nitarian  Church.  Northampton.  Mass,  a 
SI. 50  donation  is  requested  sponsored  by 
The  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  Committee. 

4 Women’s  Contra  Dance  & Community 
Pol  Luck  Diiuier,  The  Pot  Luck  will  start  at 
hOO  p.m.  and  the  dance  will  take  place 
afterwards,  child  care  will  be  prosided.  a 
Sl.fX)  donation  is  being  asked  to  cover 
costs.  Sponsored  by  The  Valley  Womens 
Union. 

b Rafael  Lopez-Sanchez  and  Member  of 
The  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  Committee  of 

Northampton  will  talk  about  what  is  going 
on  in  Puerto  Rico  and  what  is  going  on  in 
this  area.  Ml.  Toby  Friends  Meeting 
House.  Leverelt.  9:00-11  a.m. 

^ The  film  "1  Was.  1 Am.  I Will  Be"  Main 
Lecture  Hall  at  Hampshire  College.  This 
film  is  an  undercover  documentary  of 
Chile  tixiay.  Showing  at  7:30  p.m.,  SI. 00 
ikmalion  sponsiired  by  Amherst  Tenants 
Association. 

'2  Peoples  Media  Conference,  Trinity 
C\dlege  in  Conn,  contact  Publicity- 
Information  Center  549-6453. 


A film  (to  be  announced)  Main  Lecture 
Hall  at  Hampshire  7:30  p.m..  $1.00 
donation  f\>r  the  legal  defense  fund  of 
Amherst  Tenants  Asscxialion. 

The  film  "Last  Grave  at  Dimbaza"  Mt. 
Tobv  Friends  Meeting  House,  Leverell 
9:00^11  a.m. 
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Pol  Luck  Supper  w-Fred  Engst,  who  was 
fx>rii  in  China.  Mr.  Engst  will  speak  on  the 
“Gang  i>f  Four"  6:00  p.m. -everyone  is 
welcome  at  the  Edwars  Church  in  Nor- 
thampton sponsored  by  1).  S.  China 
Peoples  Friendship  Association. 

^ Edward  La/.ar,  The  Peace  Education 
.Secretary  of  AFSC-NERO  will  interpret 
the  new  international  economic  order  and 
how  it  relates  to  our  lives.  Bob  McGarrah. 
from  UMass  Schixil  of  Business  will 
respond.  Ml.  Toby  Friends  Meeting  House. 
Leserett.  9:00-11:00  a.m. 


' George  Bliss  from  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Nat'l.  Legislation  in  Wash.  D.C. 
will  talk  about  that  organizations  work  and 
upcoming  legislation.  Ml.  Toby  Friends 
Meeting  House.  9:00-11:00.  Leverell. 
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1 Yr.  FREE.... Prisoners  and  other  inmates 


SEND  TO:  OUTFRONT  Tel.  545-1585 
CAMPUS  CENTER,  R RM.  10*7,  U.MASS, 
AMHERST  01003 


HCAC 

(Continued  From  Page  6) 

At  the  same  lime  a letter  was  sent  to 
various  community  groups  containing  all 
of  the  information  made  public  during  the 
previous  week  by  authoritative  sources 
within  the  agency.  The  three  union 
members  who  signed  this  union  letter  to 
community  groups  as  contact  persons  were 
then  notified  of  management’s  intent  to 
suspend  them  if  they  did  not  retract  the 
letter  within  24  hours.  That  same  night  18 
union  members  voted  to  sign  the  letter  and 
return  it  to  management  reaffirming  its 
original  commitment  to  protest  the 
proposed  lay-offs.  This  same  letter,  with 
the  additional  signatures,  was  redistributed 
to  the  same  groups  who  had  received  the 
first  letter. 

A second  attempt  was  made  by  the. 
union  to  negotiate  a solution  with  man- 
agement through  a meeting  of  the  entire 
agency.  This  request  was  rejected;  instead 
management  suspended  the  three  original 
signers  and  later  threatened  suspension  of 
the  other  signers. 

On  Dec.  30,  braving  the  elements, 
picketers  took  to  the  streets  to  state  the 
union’s  demands  that  management  refused 
to  negotiate  within  the  agency  through 
internal  discussions. 

Outraged  by  the  suspensions,  the 
charges  upon  which  they  were  based,  and 
the  violation  of  due  process  through  which 
they  were  enacted,  half  the  agency’s 
unionized  employees  united  despite  their 
own  threatened  suspensions  and  addressed 
themselves  to  the  HCAC  Executive  Direc- 
tor Eugene  Puhopek  on  Monday,  Jan.  3,  at 
9 AM.  (Due  Process  as  provided  for  in  the 
agency  personnel  practices  stipulates  that 
employees  are  entitled  to  five  days  notice 
of  intent  to  suspend.  In  fact,  the  three  were 
given  but  24  hours  notice.) 

Firm  demands  for  the  retroactive  rein- 
statement of  each  of  the  three  employees 
were  made  to  Puhopek  at  two  subsequent 
meetings  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  4,  at  12:00  and 
4:00.  Puhopek  chose  to  respond  unilater- 
ally and  made  no  commitments  to  alter  his 
position.  No  settlement  was  reached  after 
repeated  attempts  by  the  union  to  con- 
vince Puhopek  of  the  injustice  of  the 
suspensions  and  the  union’s  desire  to 
resolve  the  pressing  budget  issues. 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  5,  the  suspensions 
were  lifted,  though  not  retroactively;  and 
grievances  were  filed  by  the  three  affected 
union  members.  Curiously,  the  subsequent 
signers  of  the  letter  have,  to  date,  not  been 
notified  of  their  pending  suspensions.  It  is 
the  position  of  the  union  that  the  3 
suspensions  are  solely  for  union  activities 
and  therefore  a violation  of  the  State  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  work  week  no 
further  actions  were  taken  by  the  man- 
agement. However,  on  Friday,  Jan.  7,  the 
management  sent  registered  letters  to  all 
20  staff  members  who  had  signed  the  letter 
of  the  community,  informing  them  that 
unless  they  retracted  their  statements  by 
5:00  pm.  on  Mon.  Jan.  10.  all  would  be 
suspended  for  a period  of  4 days.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  by  the  workers  that 
they  would  not  issue  a retraction,  and  to 
stand  firm  in  support  of  their  action. 
Consequently,  the  intent  to  suspend  held 
firm.  After  last  minute  negotions  through 
union  lawyers,  the  suspensions  were  de- 


Funclion  Junction  b being  updated  and 
will  return  next  month.  If  your 
organization  wants  to  be  Ibled  contact  us: 
OUTFRONT  545-1585  545-2145-0059 


layed  for  24  hrs.  pending  a final  negotion 
between  union  and  management  scheduled 
for  the  following  Tuesday.  At  the  nego- 
tions, the  management  refused  to  issue  a 
joint  statement  of  clarification,  or  commit 
themselves  in  writing  to  secure  funds  for 
the  community  center.  The  4 day  suspen- 
tions  went  into  effect  on  the  1 1th  at  9 am. 
The  20  people  suspended  filed  grievances 
and  were  scheduled  to  return  to  work  on 
the  18th. 

On  Mon.,  Jan.  17,  the  3 original  workers 
who  were  suspended  received  letters  from 
the  Personel  Practices  Committee  (the 
board  of  directors  which  hears  personel 
grieviences)  informing  them  that  because 
the  three  workers  hadn’t  received  5 
working  days  notice  prior  to  the  suspention 
as  specified  in  the  agency’s  personel 
practices,  they  would  be  retroactively 
reinstated  in  good  standing,  and  receive 
back  pay  for  the  4 days  they  were 
suspended.  On  Tues.  Jan.  18,  it  was 
assumed  that  since  the  20  other  workers 
who  had  been  suspended,  hadn't  received  5 
days  notice,  they  too  would  be  retroac- 
tively reinstated.  However,  all  20  received 
letters  informing  them*  that  their 
grievences  would  be  heard  on  the  19th. 

At  a board  meeting  held  that  evening, 
the  board  voted  to  retroactively  reinstate 
all  suspended  employees  in  good  standing. 


AS  THIS  ISSUE  GOES  TO  PRESS, 
MANY  THINGS  HAVE  BEEN  HAPPEN- 
ING WITH  THE  AGENCY.  A COM- 
PLETE UPDATE  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
MARCH  ISSUE  OF  OUTFRONT,  IN  THE 
MEANTIME  FOR  MORE  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION  CONTACT:  CLAIRE 

MORTIMER  AT:  586-5232. 


THE  COMMUTER  COLLECTIVE 


PROGRESSIVE  FILM  SERIES 


February 

3:  Salt  of  the  Earth 
10:  Modem  Times  (-FSUB) 

17;  History  Book 

24:  Malcolm  X Speaks-Malcolm  X; 

Struggle  for  Freedom 


March 

3:  Burn 

10:  Blow  for  Blow 

17:  Underground  (-FSUB) 

31:  Angola:  The  Second  War-Last  Grave 
at  Dimbaz.a 


April 

7:  Attica 

14:  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
21:  Stale  of  Seige 

28:  City  at  Dawn:  Saigon  after  Liberation 
May 

5:  Puerto  Rico 

12:  Hearts  and  Minds  (-FSUB) 

Admission  is  $1  for  all  films. 

Showings  are  at  Herter  Aud.  room  231 
unless  otherwise  specified,  at  8:00  and  9:45 
p.m. 

TTiese  films  will  be  shown  at  the  Student 
Union  Ballroom 
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Letter  to  the  Editors  and  to  many  of  my 
friends; 

A Matter  Of  Concern: 

There  are  deep  thoughts  who  divide 
us,  unfortunately.  The  atmosphere  we 
live  in  is  poisoned,  this  system  is  the  most 
vicious  and  dangerous  and  the  most 
-dishonest. 

Do  we  all  agree  on  this*  Only  in  a 
limited  way,  because  whether  you  like  to 
hear  this  or  not,  you  are  also  allies  to  the 
very  system  you  are  fighting.  I will  ex- 
plain, I hope,  with  logic,  why: 

Way  back  when  we  first  moved  to 
Williamstown,  Mass,  in  the  early  60's  - 
our  Government  figured  out,  once  again, 
how  they  can  discredit  best  'our'  number 
one  enemy',  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was 
just  before  our  trip  to  Russia,  when  we 
were  told  by  otherwise  good  friends 
‘about  the  terrible  Soviet  Government  for- 
bidding poor  jews  there  to  obtain  the  so 
important  mazzot  for  passover'  Being 
very  liberal  and  knowing  that  even  at  the 
time  we  lived  in  the  jewish  part  of 
Palestine  (not  yet  Israel  at  the  time)  most 
of  the  jews  there  did  not  care  much  about 
religion,  nor  did  they  care  that  much 
about  eating  the  unleavened  bread,  the 
mazzot  only,  during  the  passover  days  -- 
we  could  not  get  very  excited  here  in  the 
States  about  such  'important  issue'. 

Soon  after  we  had  heard  all  this,  we 
made  our  trip  to  Russia.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  several  jews  in  Kiew 
about  the  matter.  We  were  told  that  for  a 
good  number  of  years  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  taken  care,  not  only  for  the 
jews,  but  for  any  minority  groups  wishing 
to  obtain  some  special  religious  bread 
(Easter  wafers  for  instance)  provision  and 
distribution.  But  with  limited  demands, 
the  special  baking  of  and  distribution  by 
government  became  perhaps  less  of  a 
necessity  and  the  only  change  really 
was:  those  jewish  communities  who 
wanted  some  of  the  mazzot  had  to  ar- 
range the  baking  and  distribution  on  their 
own,  if  they  cared  so  much  to  have  it! 

And  what  did  our  Government  do 
about  the  matter?  It  made  a vicious  smear 
story  out  of  this  news.  The  untrue  ac- 
cusation that  there  is  no  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union  were  of  course  just  as 
vicious  then  as  they  are  today! 

This  was  the  beginning,  about  15  years 
ago,  of  such  great  distorting  about  things 
in  socialist  countries.  There  were  efforts 
to  get  especially  'liberals'  (who  had 
previously  somehow  supported  the  S.U. 
and  their  socialist  allies)  into  line:  to  help 
to  fight  socialism! 

As  I had  heard  and  seen  life  in  Russia 
from  the  horses  mouth,  I could  not 
believe  all  these  horror  stories  and  was 


and  still  am  very  suspicious  to  whatever 
'my'  government  dishes  out  to  us.  I just 
have  heard  too  many  lies  and  know  of  too 
much  corruption  to  believe  and  to  accept 
what  they  spread  here  over  the  radio,  TV 
and  the  free  press'.  I am  very  much 
aware  of  their  intentions  to  teach,  to 
brainwash  and  to  influence  all  the  people 
here,  to  hate  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
their  allies! 

Now  I can  not  say  that  I automatically 
believe  everything  I read  in  the  Daily 
World  or  other  similar  pro-Soviet  publica- 
tions. Through  the  influence  of  dear  and 
honest  friends  I am  not  thinking  that 
everything  in  the  S.U.  is  so  wonderful. 
But  it  is  like  with  a dear  friend  who  lives 
very  far  away  and  others  will  come  and 
tell  me  horror  stories  about  him  - or  her.  I 
would  still  trust  that  friend  and  would  be 
very  suspicious  of  hose  people  telling  me 
those  stories',  people  who  live 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  only  have 
heard  these  stories  and  from  people  who 
are  very  hostile  to  this  friend  in  the  first 
place' 


That  is  precisely  how  I feel  about  those 
stories  about  the  Soviet  Union.  I just  do 
not  believe  anything  which  originates 
with  vicious  sources,  like  'respected 
dissidents'  who  fled  their  country  or  were 
thrown  out.  Such  individuals  are  less 
than  objective  or  trustworthy. 

I wished  I could  penetrate  the  minds  of 
my  friends  who  would  rather  join  the 
voices  of  our  lying  Government  instead  of 
hearing  both  sides  of  the  story.  Only 
then  decide  what  to  believe.  You,  who 
repeat  the  things  which  were  spread 
through  the  media  here  without  the  ef- 
fort to  read  one  single  source  who  sup- 
ports the  other  side  - I ask  you,  is  this 
fair? 

Wouldn't  you  rather  do  your  criticizing 
with  an  open  mind  and  then,  maybe  your 
logic  and  your  intelligence  will  win. 


From  Vera  Fisher 
80  Barrett  Street 
Northampton,  Mass.  01060 
April  10,  1977 
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special  thanks  to: 

Your  friendly  Service  Co.;  Northeast  Utilities,  GE, 
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and  Kramer,  Franklin  Co.  District  Court,  Children's  Protective 
Services,  Judith  DeWitt,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Martha 
Styles,  Pederson,  Cass  Michaelson,  Cory,  Beck... 
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THE  POLITICS 
OF  RAISING  CHILDREN 

by  Miriam  Wasserman 

Parents  have  been  pushed  out  increasingly  from  the  pro- 
cess of  creating-values  for  their  children.  The  fancy  stuff  and 
the  fancy  language  that's  coming  down  in  the  schools  is  a 
mystification  and  a lie.  I'm  just  going  to  say  that  straight  out. 
They  don't  know  what  it's  about  either.  We've  come  to 
believe  it  because  of  the  whole  mystique  of  schooling  and 
because  of  the  idea  that  people  who  have  a certain  place  in 
the  educational  hierarchy  and  who  know  how  to  use 
language  in  sort  of  a fancy  way  - that  they  know  more  about 
what  it's  about  between  human  beings... 

What  is  education?  It's  something  that  goes  on  between 
older  people  and  younger  people.  And  in  fact  the  core  of  it  is 
empathy  and  love,  if  you're  talking  about  serious  educa- 
tion. You  sense  with  your  body  what  that  child  needs, 
where  it's  going,  and  you  love  it;  you're  responsible. 

I think  every  parent  must  feel  a responsibility  for  only  for 
that  child  and  what's  going  to  happen  to  it  but  for  the  next 
generation,  for  the  future  . And  I think  what  is  happening  is 
that  we're  letting  them  take  that  responsibility  away  from 
us.  We're  letting  them  tell  us  what's  best  for  children,  and 
by  implication,  the  way  the  world  should  be  run.  They  have 
power,  but  we  sense  that  they  don't  know  how  the  world 
should  be  run,  that  they  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  But  the 
black-veil  threat  they  hold  over  us  is,  'You're  child's  gonna 
be  in  trouble  if  you  don't  do  what  the  experts  say'. The 
boldest  of  us  get  scared  - I mean,  if  they  are  right,  what's 
gonna  happen  to  my  child?... They'll  put  the  child  in  a bad 
class  or  they’ll  do  this  or  that.  Everybody's  terribly  anxious. 
Most  parents  used  to  assume  that  their  children  would  come  out 
at  about  the  same  place  they  did.  They  didn't  get  hysterical. 

A DIFFERENT  WORLD 

I think  that  with  the  change  from  industrial  capitalism  to 
what  I call  bureaucratic  capitalism  - which  means  there  are 
fewer  people  doing  desk-paper  jobs  - with  the  change  in 
those  functions  of  the  economic  system,  the  bureaucracy 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  important,  and  school  comes  to 
be  more  and  more  important  - as  an  institution  that  tells 
children  where  they're  going  to  end  up  in  society.  There  us- 
ed to  be  other  ways  of  getting  ahead  in  the  world.  You 
started  a small  business  or  bought  a farm  and  worked 
hard... there  were  other  ways.  And  even  where  there  was 
school,  it  didn't  take  that  long  and  the  competition  wasn't 
that  great.  But  in  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  school 
has  come  to  be  much  more  significant... so  much  so,  as  I see 
it.  that  the  schools  are  taking  our  children  away  from 
us  . the  bureaucracy  is  taking  our  children  away  from  us. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
Remember  the  Spartan  system  of  child  rearing  that  they 
used  to  describe  to  us  in  those  Greek  history  classes?  The 
state  took  the  children  away  and  raised  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  state.  In  contradistinction,  Athens  was  a liberal 
city  state  where  the  families  raised  the  children  themselves 
to  be  free  citizens.  Well,  I have  a feeling  it's  getting  to  be 
more  like  Sparta  - or  like  the  Nazi  system,  except  that  it's 
done  in  a much  more  subtle  way. 

We  have  a national  school  system,  in  effect,  because  that's 
the  way  most  people’s  heads  work.  And  we  don't  have  the 
possibiility  to  move  in  on  a national  level  and  say  we’re  going 
to  turn  the  whole  institution  around  - not  short  of  a national 
revolution.  But  we  do  have  the  possibility  of  working  where 
we  are.  When  I talk  about  the  politics  of  child  rearing, 
that's  what  I mean  - we  have  to  start  where  we  are. 


in  assuming  work  responsibility,  and  I think  we  could  turn  in- 
to a nation  of  morons  and  nincompoops  who  can't  get 
things  together... because  we  have  no  experience  at  it.  Peo- 
ple at  least  used  to  go  to  church.  There  would  be  church 
groups  and  they  knew  how  to  get  that  together.  Nowadays 
we  never  have  to  get  anything  together  ourselves.  There  is 
always  some  boss  - the  teacher,  or  the  athletic  director,  or 
someone  else. 

It  comes  down  to  the  whole  question  of  boys'  sports, 
which  is  where  boys  spend  a good  deal  of  free  time.  This  is 
time  that  is  theirs,  and  we're  taking  that  away  from  them  too 
by  having  other  people  organize  it  for  them.  They  don't  even 
know  how  to  get  together  a game  on  the  street  corner  and 
pull  it  off  without  everybody  going  home  in  tears. 

WORK  AND  PLAY 

The  way  it's  determined  what's  work  and  what  play  is  that 
the  teacher  says  what's  her  time  and  what's  your  time.  'In 
my  time,  what  you  do  is  work.  And  I tell  you  that  you  have 
to  do  it  because  that  time  belongs  to  me.  And  then  I give 
you  a little  time  for  yourself,  maybe  between  11  and  11:30, 
or  between  9:30  and  10  to  have  your  coffee  break.  And  I 
give  you  time  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  you're  too  ex- 
hausted to  enjoy  it... I give  you  two  weeks  out  of  the  52 
weeks  of  the  year  and  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  in 
that  whole  two  weeks.'  And  that's  called  recreation.  Work  is 
defined  as  something  you  don't  like  to  do  but  when  you're 
good  you  do  it. 


POWER  a RIVALRY 

You  can  almost  say  that  we  have  a society  in  which  power 
and  rivalry  are  the  motive  principles  and  that's  what  keeps 
the  society  going.  Somebody  else  is  trying  to  do  something 
you're  doing  and  you  want  to  do  it  better  and  then  you  feel 
good  because  the  other  person  feels  really  stinky,  and  that's 
rivalry.  i 

I know  that  many  of  you  have  gone  through  the  same  pro- 
cess as  I have  and  have  rooted  out  some  of  those  feel- 
ings...it's  a very  heavy  process  and  it  keeps  coming  back, 
and  you're  ashamed  when  it  comes  back. 
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NATION  OF  NINCOMPOOPS? 

School  is  so  arranged  that  children  get  very  little  practice 
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TV  & VALUES 

The  media  is  in  our  house.  It's  not  turned  on  all  the  time 
unless  we  allow  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you  can't  in- 
sulate your  child  entirely  from  the  media,  except  for  very 
young  children,  and  I would  advocate  that  they  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  media.  I think  they  have  enough  difficulties 
understanding  what  reality  is  anyway. 

I understand  peer  pressure  and  that  the  child  (whose  TV 
watching  is  restricted)  feels  at  a disadvantage  in  a way  and 
maybe  feels  ashamed... But  if  you  have  a relationship  with 
other  parents  who  share  your  values  and  have  the  support  of 
other  children  who  understand  those  values,  the  children  will 
realize  that  important  values  are  at  stake. 

LAY  YOUR  TRIP  ON  THEM 

You're  not  supposed  to  lay  your  trip  on  the  children.  This 
comes  out  of  A.S.  Neill,  who  I think  has  done  a whole  lot  of 
disservice.  Well,  I mean,  the  only  way  to  grow  up  human  is 
for  someone  to  lay  their  trip  on  you.  That's  what  it  means  to 
become  a human  being.  And  if  it's  not  going  to  be  your  trip 
it's  going  to  be  somebody  else's  much  worse  trip. 

There  is,  I think,  the  fear  that  'my  children  won't  love  me.  'I 
don't  think  we  say  that  consciously  to  ourselves.  But  it  mat- 
ters a whole  lot  that  our  children  like  us,  that  they  think 
we  re  groovy.  But  I'll  tell  you  something:  I think  the  opposite 
is  true.  I think  they  can  fight  you  tooth  and  nail,  but 
somewhere  inside  themselves  they  know  that  you  are  pro- 
claiming a superior  human  value... and  they  like  you  more  for 
having  been  a serious  parent,  for  having  played  a serious, 
responsible  role.  This  may  frighten  you  at  the  time,  but 
you'll  find  out.  _ 


IS  THIS  AUTHORITARIANISM? 

It  seems  to  me  you  might  as  well  be  honest  and  recognize 
that  when  you  bear  a child  you  have  responsibility  toward 
that  child  and  you  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  respon- 
sibility. There  are  a whole  lot  of  times  when  you  decide  how 
things  are  going  to  be  for  example,  how  this  household  is 
going  to  be  run.  I think  there  are  a whole  lot  of  areas  bet- 
ween parent  and  child  when  you  say  this  is  the  way  it's  go- 
ing to  be  because  this  is  the  way  I say  it's  gonna  be.  There 
are  a whole  lot  of  other  areas  in  which  you  don't  have  the 
power  to  do  it,  you  don't  have  the  right  to  do  it,  and  morever 
you  can't  do  it,  just  because  you  say  so.  You  can  not,  I 
think,  transfer,  say,  aesthetic  values  directly  that  way-  to  say 
love  this  music  and  not  that. 

PREPARING  THEM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
I'm  very  worried  about  the  world.  I'm  worried  about  peo- 
ple's food  getting  poinsoned  and  people's  minds  getting 
poisoned,  and  I'm  worried  about  what  the  conditions  of  life 
will  be  like. 

There's  that  Kropotkin  quote...  Think  about  the  kind  of 
world  you  want  to  build,  decide  what  you  need  to  know  to 
build  that  world,  demand  that  your  teachers  teach  you  that.' 
You  can  paraphrase  that  and  say,  'Think  about  the  kind  of 
world  you  want  your  children  to  live  in  and  to  raise  their 
Children  to  live  in,  try  to  figure  out  what  kind  of  people  they 
need  to  be... and  try  to  help  them  become  that  kind  of  peo- 
ple'. 

ED.  NOTE:  Reprinted  from  Mar/ Apr  76  ANVIL 
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**We  are  the  young  ones- 
The  learners,  the  readers,  the  writers, 
the  copiers,  the  reciters 
We  are  the  outplayed  subjects 
We  are  the  young  and  small 
But  we  are  the  writing  on  your  wall!** 
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THIS  GENERATION,  ESPECIALLY  OF  OUR  PEOPLE,  HAS  A 
BURDEN,  MORE  SO  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TIME  IN  HISTORY. 
THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  THAT  WE  CAN  LEARN  TO  DO 
TODAY  IS  THINK  FOR  OURSELVES. 

Malcolm  X 


The  Che  Lumumba  School  is  located  in  the  New  Africa  House 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  situated  on  the  fourth 
floor,  with  five  rooms.  It  was  founded  in  1972  by  a group  of 
students  disenchanted  with  the  public  schools  of  Amherst  as  well 
as  with  the  effects  of  these  schools  on  their  children.  These 
students  had  been  involved  in  major  political  struggles  in  the 
University  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  Since  all  the  original  people 
were  'teachers’  our  only  recourse  to  the  problem  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. as  it  related  to  third  world  children,  was  the  developoment 
of  the  Che  Lumumba  School. 

Public  education  in  the  vally  has  reached  an  amazing  level  of 
sophistication.  With  the  use  of  teaching  machines,  open 
classrooms,  audio-visual  paraphenalia  and  social-psychological 
processes,  the  business  of  education  races  forward.  However,  as 
in  all  races,  there  are  the  winners  and  the  losers.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  losers  happen  to  be  that  great  number  who 
seem  always  to  be  in  the  minority. 

Minority.  That  vast  pool  of  people  who  never  seem  to  quite 
make  it,  who  cannot  hold  a job  and  who  everyone  points  to  when 
welfare  costs  go  up  or  urban  conditions  go  down.  Those 
minorities.  People  of  color  who  have  no  future,  no  present  and 
had  no  past.  Those  people,  whose  ancestors,  rescued  from  their 
native  land  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  survive  a leisurely 
cruise  across  the  Atlantic  came  to  a new  world  of  milk,  honey 
and  cotton  plantations.  We  minorities  who  send  our  children  to 
school  only  to  have  them  lose  more  and  more  of  their  identity. 

Public  education  races  on,  never  looking  to  either  side,  into  the 
future.  Never  seeing  the  racism,  the  sexism,  the  class  division, 
genocide  or  any  of  the  horrors  which  have  become  the  backbone 
of  this  country's  greatness.  Never  acknowledging  the  presence 
of  civilization  before  the  cross  and  the  gun.  An  almost  total  loss 
of  history,  a subsequent  loss  of  identity. 


The  School  for  Truth  is  an  independent  school  designed  to  ef- 
fect an  independent  lifestyle  for  Third  World  people--!. e.  self- 
determination.  The  School  recognizes  the  objective  condition  of 
Third  World  people  in  the  World,  that  being  politically  factionaliz- 
ed,  economically  dependent,  and  socially  victimized.  Similarly, 
the  School  realizes  that  American  education  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  system  that  oppresses  Third  World,  people.  The  indica- 
tions of  inadequacy  of  American  education  are  apparent  in  the 
textbooks,  inferior  facilities,  poor  teaching,  etc.,  while  the  indica- 
tion of  failure  is  most  evident  in  the  few  number  of  Third  World 
people  who  possess  the  skills,  talents  and  values  that  are  needed 
by  our  communities  to  relieve  of  us  our  oppressed  condition.  The 
intent  for  the  creation  of  the  School  for  T ruth  is  to  focus  upon  an 
area  where  we  can  have  maximum  effectiveness  in  reversing  this 
situation-  Third  World  education.  The  School  for  Truth  has 
defined  education  in  terms  of  the  learning  styles  of  our  people 
and  what  Third  World  peoples  believe  the  aims  and  ultimate 
goals  of  education  must  be.  It  is  an  education  for  Third  World  in- 
terests designed  to  give  Third  World  children  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  conducive  to  developing  a commitment  to  the 
liberation  of  Africans,  Latins  and  Asians  everywhere. 


When  the  Che  Lumumba  School  opened  six  years  ago,  it  was 
with  one  child  and  an  idea.  The  child's  name  was  John,  the  idea 
was  to  preserve  and  enhance  his  identity  as  a Third  World  child. 
As  more  parents  and  children  came  into  the  school  we  developed 
a philosophy  of  education  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  school 
today. 

With  our  opening,  many  problems  beset  the  Che  Lumumba 
school.  Certification,  space  and  funding  became  priorities.  As 
one  obstacle  was  overcome,  another  arose.  The  first  year  saw 
many  long  hours  with  few  rewards,  but  the  dedication  to  our 
original  idea  became  the  impetus  which  helped  us  to  survive. 

In  the  following  years  we  expanded  our  staff  and  enrollment  as 
well  as  conceptualizing  our  idea  of  theory  and  practice.  Our  cur- 
riculum also  relected  our  ideas  on  education  by  incorporating  the 


political  community,  locally  and  nationally,  into  the  children's 
studies.  It  was  our  feeling  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  in  order  to  sur- 
vive we  had  to  work  with  and  in  the  community  around  us.  Thus 
developed  'a  non  sectarian  relationship  with  political  organiza- 
tions in  Western  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Further,  local  and  national  radical  leaders  have  visited 
the  children  of  Che  Lumumba. 

Political  prisoner  Martin  Sostre,  Big  Black  from  Attica,  Puerto 
Rican  historian  Loida  Figueroa,  and  Native  American  Yvonne 
Wanrow  to  name  a few.. 

The  identity  of  a race  of  people  can  be  traced  through  its 
culture:  music,  dance  and  poetry,  all  the  arts  play  a part  in  who 
we  are  and  where  we  come  from.  We  feel  that  the  children 
should  be  able  to  relate  to  and  identify  with  other  cultures.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  schoolplaces  such  emphasis  on  sponsor- 
ing cultural  activities.  Not  for  the  school  alone  but  for  the  greater 
community  as  well  since  oppressive  reality  must  be  overcome 
with  a new  reality  of  personal  depth  and  international  solidarity. 

So  we  speak  of  identity  and  culture,  but  what  does  this  mean? 
First,  these  are  not  theoretical  concepts  with  no  base  in  reality, 
nor  are  they  words  which  we  speak  of  in  idle  talk.  The  search  for 
identity  occupied  an  entire  generation  of  people  who  had  all  of 
the  benefits  that  this  country  could  offer.  The  identity  crisis  of  the 
60's  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 

The  Che  Lumumba  School  is  in  existance  so  that  our  children 
will  know  their  history  and  live  their  lives  with  a sense  of  that 
history  of  pride,  of  strength  and  of  power. 

Jose  Tolson 
Che  Lumumba  School 
New  Africa  House 
UMass 

Amherst,  Mass.  01003 


•IN  CONCERT- 


FINE  ARTS  CENTER-UMASS.  AMHERST  NOV.  10, 1977 

with  special  guests, POET,  ANDREW  SALKEY 
and  DANCER, DIANA  RAMOS 

8:00pm.  _ $2.00  DONATION 

OUR  THANKS  TO:  North  East  Area  Office,  North  East  Area  Government,  Syivan  Area 
Government, Sylvan  Cultural  Society,  Afro- Am  Society,  Southwest  Assembly, 

Black  Mass  Communications  Proj.,  Ahora,and  the  Commuter  Coilective 


Tickets  Available  at  "TIX" 
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“Culture  Reborn"-  Bonnie  Acker  Woodcut 
Available  from  Flood  Times  Graphics 
44  N Prospect  St.  Amherst,  Mass.  01002 
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MOTHERHOOD  ON  TRIAL 

by  Raymond  S.  Moore 

Article  excerpted  from  Liberty,  January/ February,  1976 


Judy  Waddell  is  a young  mother  who  was  recently  arrested, 
jailed,  and  charged  as  a criminal.  Yet  she  has  murdered  no  lover, 
robbed  no  banks,  sold  no  drugs,  nor  stirred  any  violence;  in  fact, 
she  hasn't  even  folded,  spindled,  or  mutilated  her  governnhent 
check.  Her  neighbors  vow  that  she's  'the  best'.  But  Judy  Wad- 
dell had  violated  a Michigan  law,  an  educational  statute  that  re- 
quires children  to  be  taken  out  of  their  homes  by  age  6 - or  a few 
months  before  - during  the  most  crucial  developmental  years  of 
their  lives  - and  placed  daily  in  public  or  private  institutions. 

In  New  York  City,  Barbara  Fran?  is  also  in  trouble.  She*has 
similarly  decided  that  ages  5 and  6 are  'too  young  for  children  to 
have  to  sit  in  a building  from  9 am  to  3 pm'. 

So  Barbara,  a young  widow,  was  haled  before  the  Queen's 
Family  Court  for  taking  her  6-year-old  Johnny  out  of  the  first 
grade  of  Public  School  207. 

She  takes  pride  in  being  a law-abiding  citizen'.  She  knows  that 
many  youngsters  need  out-of-home  care.  But,  like  Judy,  she  has 
scant  patience  with  laws  that  unnecessarily  institutionalize  little 
kids. 

Both  Barbara  and  Judy,  in  fact,  believe  that  in  one  sense 
Michigan  and  New  York  have  legislated  against  the  fulfillment  of 
motherhood.  ' 

They  both  refuse  to  be  conned  by  educators  or  neighbors  into 
the  conventional  thinking  that  teachers  can  or  should  outparent 
parents.  Both  Judy  and  Barbara  have  certain  values  in  mind  that 
they  want  to  build  into  their  boys  - in  manners,  speech,  eating 
habits,  and  a hundred  little  things  that  add  up  to  their  idea  of 
refinement,  stability,  and  readiness  for  life.  And  they  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  dilution  of  these  values  by  surrendering  their 
children  to  institutional  environments  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  They  are  equally  determined  that  in  this  hurry-up' age 
their  children  will  not  be  rushed  into  adulthood. 

State  take-overs  of  children  like  Johnny  and  Brett  have  reach- 
ed from  coast  to  coast. 

Following  the  recent  drop  of  California  school  entrance  man- 
dates to  age  5 or  6 - depending  on  the  child's  birthday  - one 
California  school  district  asked  the  Napa  County  District  Attorney 
to  file  charges  aginst  Larry  and  Nell  Williams  for  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 12101  of  the  State  Education  Code  that  requires  5-to-6  year- 
old  school  entrance. 

The  Williamses  refused  to  send  Gregory  even  at  7 'on  personal 
moral  and  religious'  bases.  However,  after  thorough  investigation 
of  legal  and  scientific  evidence  and  other  factors.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  John  Cooley  recommended  that  the  case 
should  not  be  tried.  He  noted  that  unless  the  schools  could  prove 
that  such  absence  would  jeopardize!  the  child's  health  or  safety  or 
mental  or  physical  well-being  or  inflict  a serious  social  burden  on 
the  community,  the  State  likely  would  not  get  a conviction  and  if 
it  did,  it  would  probably  be  reversed  upon  appeal. 

For  similar  reasons.  Prosecuting  Attorney  Dale  Ruohomaki  of 
Michigan's  96th  Judicial  District  recommended  that  a writ  of 
nolle  prosequi  be  entered  in  behalf  of  Larry  and  Judy  O'Guin, 
who  had  been  criminally  'charged  with  failure  to  send  child  to 
school'.  The  recommendation  was  quickly  approved  by  District 
Judge  George  Hill,  in  this  case  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a 'good 
faith  belief  by  the  dependents  that  their  religious  faith  is  being  in- 
fringed', and  his  feeling  with  the  District  Attorney  that  the 
District  Court  'appears  not  to  be  the  appropriate  forum  for  the 
remedy  sought'. 

In  case  after  case  from  California  to  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  State  legislatures  are  forcing  mothers  to  abide  by 
the  conventional  wisdom  and  school  laws  the  parents  believe  are 
ill  conceived.  Many  bend  only  under  police  threat.  Others,  like 
Judy,  Barbara,  the  Williamses,  and  the  O'Guins  place  an  even 
higher  value  on  their  children  and  their  freedom,  and  go  to  court 
or  even  to  jail. 

C 


Barbara  zeros  in  on  these  legal  pressures  and  'educational 
myths'.  'Our  kids  are  forced  by  State  laws  into  pressures  for 
which  they  are  not  ready  - competition  for  toys,  for  classroom 
privileges,  for  acceptance  or  approval  by  classmates  locked  into 
an  institutional  setting,  and  for  teacher's  attention,  which  is 
much  harder  to  get  when  you  are  only  one  of  20  or  30  or  40 
needing  her  It  is  different  than  when  mother  is  there. 

The  kids  often  are  too  cowed  to  rebel',  Barbara  says.  But  Bar- 
bara and  Judy's  concern  goes  much  further  than  Johnny  and 
Brett.  They  realize  that  many  children  must  have  out-of-home 
care.  But  the  mothers  believe  that  for  those  who  do  have  good 
homes,  early  schooling  laws  encourage  the  breakdown  of  the 
family  at  a time  'when  legislators  should  be  taking  a stand  for  the 
home'. 

So  on  an  autumn  day  Judy  Waddell  and  Barbara  Franz  went 
on  trial  a thousand  miles  apart  to  determine  whether  they  or  the 
States  will  have  the  daily  custody  of  their  little  boys.  With  the 
decisions  will  ride  not  only  the  rights  of  children  and  motherhood, 
they  will  tell  you,  but  also  of  family,  society  and  the  nation. 


Suffolk  County  Family  Court,  New  York  ruled  last  year  that 
Jeanne  Baum,  a Blackfoot  Indian,  was  guilty  of  child  neglect  in 
withdrawing  her  13-year  old  daughter  from  Selden  Junior  High 
School  in  September  1975.  Last  Monday,  October  17th,  William 
Kunstler  the  attorney,  told  the  Appellate  Division  of  State 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn  that  a mother  has  a right  to  withdraw 
her  daughter  from  a school  that  she  considers  racist. 

Mrs.  Baum,  who  is  44  years  old,  decided  not  to  let  her 
daughter,  Siba,  return  to  the  school  after  a teacher  reportedly 
told  the  child  that  'Indians  are  lazy  and  like  to  remain  on  the  reser- 
vation', while  discussing  a paper  the  girl  had  written  on  the  Indian 
chief,  Geronimo. 

Under  the  ruling  by  Judge  Arthur  J.  Abrams  in  Family  Court  on 
May  25,  1976,  Suffolk  County  was  authorized  to  take  custody  of 
the  child.  Her  mother  alerted  by  friends  an  hour  before  the  arrival 
of  county  officials  on  July  4,  fled  with  Siba  from  their  home.  For 
more  than  a year  afterward,  the  child  wandered  from  one  Indian 
reservation  to  another  across  the  country  to  avoid  being  taken  in- 
to custody  by  the  county. 

To  avoid  being  charged  with  child  neglect,  all  Mrs.  Baum  had 
to  do  was  place  Siba  in  any  school  in  the  country,  the  County  At- 
torney, Howard  E.  Pachman,  said  'She  could  have  placed  her  in 
Oregon  or  on  a reservation  school,  but  she  refused'. 

'What's  most  important  in  my  suit',  Mrs.  Baum  said  in  an  inter- 
view, is  to  reinforce  the  idea  that  parents  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  their  children.' 

In  court  Monday,  while  a crowd,  including  Indian  civil-rights 
leader,  Russel  Means,  and  a class  of  28  black  children  watched, 
Mr.  Kunstler  tell  the  Appellate  justices  that  'Indian  children  and 
black  children  are  receiving  an  inferior  education  because  of  the 
failure  to  corect  racism. 

The  lawyer  added  that  a request  by  the  county's  Human  Rights 
Commission  for  the  school's  policy  on  racism  had  gone 
unanswered  as  had  similar  requests  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

The  Appellate  Division  reserved  decision. 
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BANGS  AND  WIMPERS 


1 Kave  read  tKe  statenrent  of  Louis  and  Nancy  Wilson  w KicK  tKey  Have  entitled  *TKe  Separa- 
tio  n Q CK.ld  A nd  State.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poignant  and  troubling  revelations  Ih  ave  ever 
read,  despite  my  exposure  in  the  New  York  City  Criminal  Court  to  every  conceivable  kind  of 
official  cruelty. 

Tb  e first  th  o u ght,  w hich  crossed  my  mind,  as  I read,  was  that,  here,  two  thousand  years 
after  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  testing  the  love  of  a mother  for  her  baby,  the  State  had 
allow  e d the  k nife  to  fall,  severing  the  lives  of  four  youitg  children  from  their  parents.  Perhaps 
in  a country  where  states  are  so  eager  to  enact  a death  penalty  for  those  convicted  of  crime, 
this  should  not  seem  so  remarkable,  but  the  little  children  have  committed  no  crime.  Nor 
have  the  Wilsons.  And  even  if  they  had,  they  have  been  convicted  of  nothing.  And  yet.  they 
have  had  inflicted  upon  them  tKe  same  penalty  which  the  State  would  exact,  had  they  been 
convicted  of  some  heinous  crime. 

In  one  stroke  of  corrupted  justice,'  ‘he  Wilson  children  have  Seen  transformed  into  instant 
orphans. 

The  corruption  wrought  by  this  circumstance  is  not  only  an  affront  to  the  concept  of 
justice,  but  is  an  act  in  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  that  Eighth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  The  fantasy  of  Alice  In 
Wond  erland  has  come  alive,  with  justice  as  the  Queen,  demanding  that  heads  be  chopped 
off.  aft  er  w hich,  the  trial  w ill  be  held. 

That  children  should  be  used  as  instruments  of  a State  ordered  bargain,  is  offensive  to  all 
sensitivity.  Young  children  belong  w ith  their  parents  and  the  State,  in  its  imperial  migh-t,  is  no 
substitute  for  the  love  and  affection  of  natural  parents.  Alas,  the  dictates  of  conscience  have 
perm  it  ted  a gross  erosion  of  a concept  which  inspired  the  Pilgrim  s to  settle  this  land,  that  is , 
the  separation  of  one’s  religious  views  from  being  trespassed  upon  by  the  mighty  State. 

All  of  US  who  value  such  freedoms  as  exist  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Wilsons  and  their  fight  to  educate  the  State  and  to  reclaim  their  off-spring.  1 only  w ish 
1 could  be  present  to  demonstrate  in  person  my  own  feelings  of  compassion  and  outrage  for 
the  Wilsons  in  their  time  of  deprivation.  As  a father  of  four  sons,  I know  all  too  well,  the 
wrenching  sense  of  loss  in  being  separated  from  them.  | 

1 suffer  with  the  Wilsons  in  the  knowledge  of  their  pain. 

May  none  of  us  ever  yield  to  the  State  and  its  assertion  of  some  divine  right  to  intrude  upon 
und  fracture  a family  relationship.  It  is  the  concept  of  family  which  has  kept  this  country 
together.  We  who  cherish  that  concept  and  its  meaning,  must  unite  in  an  unceasing  e ffo rt  to 
keep  all  families  together  - especially  where  children  are  concerned. 

There  is  no  State  wisdom  which  can  substitute  for  the  love  and  affection  of  parents 
wishing  to  help  shape  the  lives  of  the  ir  children  to  aid  in  the  making  of  a better  wo  rid.  We 
know  from  this  melancholy  experience,  that  we  need  a better  wo  rid. 

lo  achieve  this,  we  must,  in  the  words  ofFrederick  Do uglass,  never  tire  and  always  con- 
tinue to  agitate,  agitate,  agitate.  Oily  in  that  w ay  w ill  w e be  able  to  c re  ate  a cons  cie  nee  in  tKe 
State  and  italicize  the  enormity  of  the  crime  being  committed  by  the  State  itself  in  virtually 
kidnapping  children  from  their  parents. 

1 hope  that  as  the  struggle  continues,  we  w ill  have  more  and  more  allies  for  the  nobility  of 
the  Wilson  purpose,  and  that  1 w ill  be  able  to  be  present  during  future  demonstrations  of  sup- 
port for. he  Wilsons 

Bruce  McM.  V^right,  Judge 

Gvil  G)urt  of 

The  Qty  of  New  York 
June  8.  1977 
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THE  FREE  CHURCH 


Learning  As  Healing 

The  most  ancient  scriptures  of  both  East  & West  agree  that 
Learning,  like  healing,  is  more  a process  of  change  than  adjust- 
ment. (1,2)  The  rhythms  of  learning,  like  healing,  are  felt  in  the 
stillness  of  a prayerful,  nondirective  mode  with  parents  and 
children  implicated  together  in  the  group  process.  (3) 

Learning,  like  healing,  is  a dialogue  of  love,  an  encounter  of 
love  with  law  in  the  struggle  to  make  love  legal. (4)  What  is  moral 
is  not  self-evident;  nor  can  it  be  defined  by  a deeply  compelling 
system  of  culture.  Learning  as  healing  goes  beyond  human  good 
and  evil. (5)  Learning  is  healing.  One  only  has  to  learn  what  he 
already  is  as  a child  of  God  by  the  grace  of  God  to  heal  or  be  heal- 
ed.(6,7,8) 

Issues  Of  Freedom 

We  are  restoring  a church  without  walls,  an  alternative  church. 
We  worship  with  issues  of  freedom:  the  church  against  the  state 
in  peace  as  much  as  in  war; (9)  the  conflicts  as  much  as  the  con- 
cert of  interests  between  church  and  state; (10)  the  religious 
credentials  for  learning  as  healing. (1 1)  Of  numbers  we  are  only  a 
few. (12)  We  seek  no  congregation,  no  membership;  we  seek  our 
support  in  the  world  where  God  appears  not  in  person,  but  in- 
thought and  truthful  action. (13)  The  free  economy  of  a radical 
witness  is  non-violent,  non-competitive,  communal;  we  live  as 
we  learn  as  we  heal. (14) 

Historical  Sketch 

"Only  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  self- 
suffering can  reveal  the  truth  latent  in  a 
conflict  — and  in  the  opponent. "(15) 


1.  "And  be  not  conformed  to  the  world:  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may 
prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of 
God."  Romans  12;2. 

2.  15  Ch'ien/Modesty;  17  Sui/ Following,  The  / Ching 
pp.63;71.  "The  destinies  of  men  are  subject  to  immutable 
laws  that  must  fulfill  themselves.  But  man  has  it  in  his 
power  to  shape  his  fate,  according  as  his  behavior  exposes 
him  to  the  influence  of  benevolent  or  of  distructive 
forces". (Wilhelm/ Baynes  Edition). 

3.  "And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children."  Isaiah  54;13. 

4.  "But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hipocracy. 
And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them 
that  make  peace."  James  3;  17, 18. 

5.  "...for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  Mat- 
thew 5;45. 

6.  "The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I should  know  how  to  speak  a word  in  season  to  him 
that  is  weary;  he  wakeneth  morning  by  morning,  he 
wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  the  learned."  Isaiah  50;4. 

7.  "And  when  he  called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples,  he 
gave  them  power  against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out, 
and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
disease."  Matthew  10;1. 

8.  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  John  8;32. 


In  the  fall  of  1975,  a small  group  of  families  met  in  workshops 
and  conferences  to  formulate  a religious  and  educational  alter- 
native for  themselves  and  their  children.  They  removed  their 
children  from  public  schools.  Many  of  these  were  single-parent 
families  either  in  the  process  or  the  aftermath  of  separation  and 
divorce.  All  were  especially  concerned  for  their  children's  needs 
for  learning  and  healing  in  their  own  home. 

A program  began  utilizing  the  facilities  of  a church  and  the 
homes  of  the  parents.  Under  the  threat  and  peril  of  truancy  con- 
victions by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Division  of  Eudcation,  zoning 
and  local  fire-marshall  prohibitions,  as  well  as  some  irreconcilable 
differences  among  themselves,  the  original  association  dissolved. 
The  group  that  remained  established  a program  in  Galisteo,  New 
Mexico,  incorporating  in  May  of  1976  as  The  Free  Church,  Inc. 

Returning  to  both  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  in  August 
of  1976,  The  Free  Church  funded  and  secured  its  parishes  in 
Shutesbury,  Mass,  and  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island.  Here  they 
openly  confronted  two  state's  compulsory  education  laws,  con- 
tinued their  ministry  of  learning  as  healing  in  their  homes  and 
parish  and  prepared  to  stand  and  establish  their  constitutional 
rights  to  do  so. 

The  Separation  Of  Child  And  State: 
Tenets  For  Action 

On  April  5th,  1977,  seven  children  of  parents  in  the  parish  of 
The  Free  Church,  Inc.  of  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts  were  seized 
under  a Child  Care  and  Protection  paper.  Six  were  placed  in 
foster  homes.  The  other  child  was  placed  in  the  psychiatric  ward 
of  a local  hospital.  When  guestioned  as  to  the  grounds  for  this 


9.  "Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world..."  John  3;15. 

"Think  not  that  I am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a sword."  Matthew  10;34. 

"Jesus  answered.  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight... to  this  end  was  I born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I into 
the  world,  that  I should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth."  John 
18;36. 

"I  have  given  them  thy  word;  and  the  world  hath  hated 
them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I am  not 
of  the  world."  John  17;14. 

10.  "Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Mat- 
thew 22;  21 . 

11.  "An  he  saith  unto  them.  Follow  me,  and  I will  make  you 
fishers  of  men."  Matthew  4;19. 

12.  "For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them."  Matthew  18;20. 

13.  "And  though  the  Lord  gave  you  the  bread  of  adversity, 
and  the  water  of  affliction,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  be 
removed  into  a corner  any  more,  but  thine  eyes  shall  see 
thy  teachers:  And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a word  behind  thee, 
saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the 
right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left."  Isaiah  30;20,21 

14.  "And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own;  but  they 
had  all  things  common." 

"Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked:  for  as 
many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them, 
and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold."  Acts 
4;32,34 

"Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.  Nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats, 
neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves:  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of 
his  meat."  Matthew  10;9,10 

15.  Erickson,  Erik  H.  Ghandi's  Truth;  On  The  Origins  of  Mili- 
tant Nonviolence,  \N.\N.  Norton  & Co.,  Inc.  New  York, 
1969,  p.  413. 
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action,  Judge  Harvey  Kramer  of  The  Greenfield  District  Court 
declared,  'there  are  other  kinds  of  abuse  - emotional  and  educa- 
tional'. 


Tenet  #19:  "The  free  church  must  em- 
brace the  struggle  as  much  as  the 
privilege  of  learning  as  healing  in  the 
world". 


Five  of  the  children  were  released  to  their  parents  following  a 
five-day  vigil  staged  in  front  of  The  Children's  Protective  Service 
in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts.  In  a review  hearing  April  12th, 
Judge  Kramer  apologized  for  the  incompetence  of  Welfare, 
resolving  to  undo  what  had  been  done.  Although  the  five 
children  were  placed  physically  back  with  their  parents,  they 
were  held  in  the  'temporary  custody'  of  Welfare  pending  an  in- 
vestigation. 


Tenet  #16:  "Learning  as  healing  is  the  en- 
counter of  love  with  law  in  the  struggle  to 
make  love  legal". 


What  were  the  events  that  led  to  this  seizure?  Earlier,  on  March 
17,  Nancy  Wilson,  a Director  of  The  Free  Church  and  Louis 
Wilson,  one  of  their  consultants,  were  arraigned  before  Judge 
Harvey  Kramer  at  the  Greenfield  District  Juvenile  Court  for  open- 
ly refusing  to  enroll  their  children  in  the  Shutesbury  Public  School 
System.  On  the  morning  of  April  1st,  Children's  Protective  Ser- 
vice, Greenfield,  at  the  request  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
brought  a complaint  before  Judge  Alan  McGuane  of  the  Green- 
field District  Court. 

DeWitt:( Director,  Children's  Protective  Service,  Greenfield)  "I 
guess  my  concern  is  that  these  children  from  all  reports,  and  we 
have  a raft  of  witnesses,  are  not  fed... they  have  no  educa- 
tion...They  have  an  adequate  house  where  they  roost  in  Little 
Compton  (R".!.)  It  has  now  windows,  it  has  not  heat,  it  has  no 
doors,  or  walls  or  roof  or  anything  and  anyway..." 

Judge  McGuane;"ls  that  adequate?" 

DeWitf:  "I  guese  it  is  adequate  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  in 
terms  of  a school,  food,  clothing  or  anything  else  f5r  these  kids." 

Judge:"They  probably  should  all  be  brought  to  one  central 
place  and  then..." 

DeWitt: "Dispensed  out." 

Judge:  "And  then  disposed  of.  Or  no,  placed."  (16) 

There  in  an  ex-parte  hearing,  the  Child  Care  and  Protection 
paper  was  signed  that  led  to  the  seizure  of  the  seven  children. 


Tenet  #8:  "The  free  church  is  as  much 
concerned  with  the  sin  of  state  as  the 
state  of  sin;  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the 
world,  the  Christian  lives  only  by  the 
grace  of  God". 


That  evening  two  State  Troopers  came  to  the  door  of  the  new- 
ly built  parish  of  The  Free  Church  on  Pelham  Hill  Rd.  in 
Shutesbury,  Mass.  With  them  were  two  "welfare  workers."  Nan- 
cy Wilson  stood  at  the  door  and  refused  their  demands  for  eight 
children.  Four  of  the  children  were  of  her  own  family,  ranging  in 
ages  from  eight  to  sixteen.  Two  of  the  children,  five  and  seven, 
were  in  the  Wilson's  guardianship  by  a court  order  form  the 
neighboring  Hampshire  Probate  Court.  One  of  the  other  children 
was  the  seven  year-old  son  of  Carolyn  DIouhy,  another  Director 
of  The  Free  Church  who  lived  in  Conway,  Mass.  The  last  child 
listed  was  the  four-year-old  boy  of  one  of  the  parents  formerly  in- 
volved with  the  parish  ministry  of  The  Free  Cliurch  some  months 
before. 


16.  Transcripts  from  the  April  1st,  ex-parte  hearing  before 
Judge  Alan  McGuane. 


Only  two  of  the  older  children,  Laura  and  Andrew  were  in  the 
parish  at  the  time  the  police  arrived.  Nancy  offered  to  go  herself 
in  place  of  the  children. 

One  of  the  workers,  Tom  Nicholls,  waved  his  finger  in  Nancy's 
face.  "We  don't  have  the  authority  to  take  you!"  He  was  very 
precise:  "Only  your  children!  You'll  be  in  contempt  of  court  if  you 
don't  turn  them  over,"  he  threatened.  Again,  Nancy  refused. 

Nicholls  laughed,  boasting  that  he  already  knew  where  the 
children  were.  Sensing  that  Laura  and  Andrew  were  safe  behind 
her,  Nancy  now  felt  secure  and  bold  in  the  doorway. 

"You  should  take  your  job  more  seriously."  Nancy  argued. 
"Taking  people's  children  away  for  no  reason  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter; " 

She  then  questioned  Robin  Joslin,  the  other  welfare  worker  as 
to  why  Joey  and  Jason  who  were  not  in  residence  at  the  parish 
were  named  in  the  paper.  "What  ever  this  is  about,  they 
shouldn't  be  involved."  Nancy  insisted. 

Well,  they  are  involved'.  Joslin  replied,  'they've  been  on  the 
property." 

"What  does  that  mean,"  Nancy  insisted. 

"Listen!"  Joslin  shrugged,  "We  weren't  at  the  hearing.  All  we 
know  is  that  we've  got  orders  to  come  and  take  your  children." 

It  was  Nicholls  who  finished  the  old  familiar  line:  "We're  only 
doing  our  job. "A  friend  who  called  himself  "Job"  stepped  for- 
ward from  behind  Nancy.  His  large  frame  filled  the  doorway. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  boomed,  "before  we  go  any  further.  I'd  like  to 
read  you  your  rights."  Job  then  quoted  the  Constitution  on  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  the  first  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments. He  cited  Anglo-Saxon  Common  Law,  Roger  Williams  and 
his  stand  for  the  free  church  in  Rhode..^lsland  of  all  places!  He 
spoke  of  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Salem  Witch  Hunts.  "We'll  be 
glad  to  meet  you  in  court  tomorrow  morning,"  he  suggested 
firmly.  "District  Couft  is  still  held  on  Saturdays  I believe." 

The  troopers  left  without  the  children  in  t)iree  vehicles;  claim- 
ing to  have  come  to  protect  the  Welfare  workers  in  case  of 
violence. 

The  following  morrring,  Nancy  and  Lou  Wilson  were  arrested 
when  they  appeared  in  court  to  protest  the  demand  for  their 
children.  "Two  "fugitive  warrants"  were  served  on  them  from 
Rhode  Island.  There  were  no  specific  charges,  no  sworn 
statements,  no  probable  cause.  Judge  Harvey  Kramer  set  bail  for 
Nancy  and  Lou  at  $7,500  with  surety. 

With  their  children  still  in  seclusion  from  the  state,  krtowing  he 
was  at  least  separating  a mother  from  her  children,  Kramer  jailed 
Nancy  and  Lou  in  the  Franklin  County  House  of  Correction. 


Tenet  #3:  "What  we  can  and  must  do  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  a just  world,  is  to  live  as 
we  would  have  to  live  in  such  a world". 


What  is  this  "Free  Church"  that  it's  parish,  parents  and 
children  should  be  of  such  desperate  concern  to  the  state  and 
court?  What  crimes  merit  the  seizure  of  their  children  on  an  ex- 
parte  paper  with  the  full  weight  and  stigma  of  the  Greenfield  Of- 
fice of  tlie  Franklin  County  Children's  Protective  Service  behind 
it?  Of  what  crimes  were  Nancy  and  Lou  accused  that  judgement 
was  not  only  untempered  with  mercy,  but  leveled  like  a fist  of 
iron,  untempered  with  the  due  process  of  individual  rights? 

An  entire  summer  of  hearings  before  the  Greenfield  Juvenile 
Court  and  a parade  of  witness  from  Rhode  Island  failed  to 
establish  any  grounds  for  the  seizure  of  the  children  or  for  the 
"fugitive  warrants."  Charges  of  "extortion,"  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  of  passing  checks  were  aired  in  the  veiled 
proceedings  of  a juvenile  court  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  Nancy 
and  Lou  Wilson. 

A personal  vendetta  emerged:  principals  formerly  associated 
with  the  work  and  the  origins  of  The  Free  Church  in  Rhode  Island 
combined  their  compelling  interests  with  those  of  the  court  & 
state  agency.  The  Massachusetts  Governor's  legal  counsel 
returned  the  Rhode  Island  papers  as  illegal.  When  they  were  sub- 
mitted again,  Nancy  and  Lou  were  granted  personal  surety  by  the 
Superior  Court  under  a habeus  corpus  petition. 
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That  Good  Friday  night  within  the  week  of  the  seizure  of  their 
children,  the  parents  began  the  Vigil  of  The  Free  Church,  raising 
a tent  in  front  of  the  Greenfield  Office  of  The  Children's  Protec- 
tive Service.  People  began  to  sign  their  petition  "Free  Our 
Children."  The  Saturday  morning  article  in  the  Greenfield 
Recorder  quoted  Wilson;  "What  I am  afraid  of  is  the  abuse  of 
power  here."  The  Recorder  questioned  why  the  parents  had  not 
been  allowed  any  information  about  the  whereabouts  of  their 
children. 


Tenet  #20:  "We  believe  in  the  free 
church,  an  alternative  church  of  Christian 
ministry,  a church  without  walls,  a 
church  without  judgment". 


Late  Sunday  afternoon,  Nancy  called  Judge  Kramer  from  the 
vigil.  It  was  Easter  Sunday.  "We  haven't  been  allowed  to  see  or 
talk  to  our  children.  Why?"  she  demanded.  "What  grounds  have 
you  for  taking  them  from  us?" 

"Why  don't  you  get  that  tent  out  of  there  and  get  back  to  your 
home  and  take  care  of  it!"  Judge  Kramer  demanded. 

Cooly,  Nancy  re  plied  that  her  home  was  clean  and  orderly, 
that  it  had  been  wholly  investigated  under  the  guardianship  with 
the  Hampshire  Probate  Court,  that  no  grounds  at  all  had  been 
established  for  the  removal  of  the  children. 

"There's  other  kinds  of  abuse,"  Kramer  snapped,  "emotional 
and  educational." 

The  Vigil  of  The  Free  Church  continued.  By  the  first  of  the 
week,  physical  custody  of  the  children  was  returned  to  the 
parents.  And  then  after  a summer  of  hearings.  Judge  Kramer's 
■findings'  were  translated  into  orders  from  which  the  parents  of 
The  Free  Church  immediately  appealed  — that  the  children  be 
academically  tested  and  enrolled  in  public  or  state-approved 
schools  by  September.  No  findings  were  relevant  to  the  allega- 
tions under  the  Care  and  Protection  paper.  The  Superior  court 
granted  a stay,  pending  an  appeal.  A trial  "de  nova"  was 
scheduled.  Out  of  the  work  of  The  Free  Church,  a People's 
Organization  for  Religious  and  Civil  Liberties  formed  to  support 
its  work  and  legal  offense  to  these  issues  and  learning  as  healing. 


Tenet  #15:"Learning  as  healing  is  a 
dialogue  of  love,  of  profound  love  in  the 
world  toward  the  family  of  man  and 
woman". 


What  now  is  this  Free  Church  that  its  parents  and  children  now 
patiently  listen  to  each  other's  nightmares  — this  fellowship  so 
sorely  blasted  that  holds  together  by  the  delicate  strands  of  their 
wounded  children?  What  can  we  now  learn  of  the  grounds  for 
the  trauma?  And  why  were  their  children  placed  under  state 
wardship  in  the  custody  of  Welfare? 

Is  the  economic  ruin  of  this  church  and  its  parents  warranted  in 
the  face  of  their  litigation?  Would  they  surrender  their  children 
again  if  they  were  demanded  of  them  and  what  have  they  learned 
of  the  difference  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  right?  Con- 
sider these  remaining  tenets  for  action: 


Tenet  #18:  "Learning  is  healing". 


The  Case  For  The  Free  Church 

What  is  the  truth  latent  in  this  conflict— and  in  the  opponent?" 
That  the  juvenile  court  or  law  enforcement  agencies  will  go  to  ex- 
tremes of  injustice  is  no  new  truth.  (18)  That  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  The  Children's  Protective  Service  will  align  in  con- 
flict of  interest  with  a local  court  as  a social  control  mechanism 
for  what  is  presumed  to  be  "in  the  best  interests  of  the  child"  is 
also  nothing  new. (19)  That  a few  parents  of  the  Free  Church  re- 
main firm  in  their  stand  against  compulsory  testing  and  schooling 
is  perhaps  more  to  the  point.  What  is  the  latent  truth? 


Tenet  #6:  "A  free  church  is  a sanctuary 
for  the  child  and  for  those  who  act  in  the 
freedom  of  their  own  most  personal 
responsibility,  who  see  their  action  firmly 
committed  to  the  grace  and  guidance  of 
God.  It  is  in  this  childlike  trust,  this  free 
abandonment  of  knowledge  of  one's  own 
good  that  one  performs  the  good  of 
God". 


That  these  parents  lost  their  homes  and  property,  suffered 
jail,  slander,  libel,  the  ruin  of  their  economy,  the  jeopardy  of  their 
children  but  still  lived  on  the  issues  and  not  Welfare  may  be  the 
self-suffering  that  reveals  the  essential  truth,  the  sincerity  of  their 
religious  convictions  and  the  integrity  of  their  appeal  to  their  con- 
stitutional rights  under  the  "free  excercise"  and  "no  establish- 
ment" provisions  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  If 
sincerity  and  integrity  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  case  on  its 
merits,  then  what  is  the  essential  truth? 


Tenet  #9:  "The  child  of  God  has  only  to 
learn  what  he  already  is  while  the  child  of 
man  is  educated  to  what  he  is  not". 

Tenet  #2;  "A  free  church  must  be  a 
church  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the 
world". 


Let  the  state  argue  a better  forum  than  the  family  within  the 
healing  church  for  learning  as  healing.  Schooling  is  essentially 
competitive,  coercive  and  "education,"  a middle-age  alchemical 
terms  like  "graduation,"  compels  the  interest  of  the  state: 
achievement,  adjustment  compliance,  comformity  — all  within 
the  scarcity  economics  of  a polite  al,  cultural  and  social  order  that 
justifies  violence  at  home  and  abroad.  (20)  The  healing  church, 
grounded  in  a spiritual  interpretation  of  the  scripture  is  not  a 
myth,  but  an  imperative. (21 ) 


Tenet  #1:  "We  believe  in  the  inspired 
word  of  the  Bible  as  a necessary  guide  to 
both  reason  and  revelation  in  learning  as 
healing". 


18.  Marsh  v.  Earle,  24  F.  Supp.  385  (MD  Pa.  1938).  as  cited 
in:  The  Twelve  Year  Sentence,  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza  New  York,  NY  10017 

19.  Herschberger,  In  re,  no.  2835  (Wayne  County  Juv.  Ct. 
1958),  aff'd,  sub  nom.  State  v.  Herschberger,  IT  Ohio  L. 
Abs.  487,  150  N.E.  2nd  671  (Wayne  County  Juv.  Ct.  1958), 
rev'd,  per  cirium,  83  Ohio  L.  Abs.  62,  168  N.E.  2d  13  (App. 
Ct.  Wayne  County  1959) 

20.  Illich,  Ivan,  Tools  For  Conviviality,  Harper  Et  Rpw, 
Publishers,  Inc.,  10  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
1973.  pp. 19-21. 

21 . Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich,  Ethics,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1965.  p.  199.  "Just  as  Luther  engaged  in  polemics  on  behalf 
of  the  secular  'authoirty  against  the  extension  of  ec- 
clesiastical power  by  the  Roman  Church,  so  too,  must 
there  be  a Christian  or  'spiritual'  polemical  reply  to  the 
secular  element. . .when  Christianity  is  employed  as  a 
polemical  weapon  against  the  secular,  this  must  be  done  in 
the  name  of  a better  secularity  and  above  all  it  must  not 
lead  back  to  a static  predominance  of  the  spiritual  sphere 
as  an  end  in  itself." 
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Tenet  #10:  “Only  the  family  within  the 
healing  church  is  the  rightful  and  lawful 
custodial  and  educational  institution". 


Why  then  were  these  children  taken?  In  the  first  of  the 
followup  hearing  on  April  5th,  not  one  single  allegation  was 
brought  forward  by  Judith  DeWitt,  Director  of  Children's  Protec- 
tive Service,  that  would  warrant  the  ex-parte  seizure  of  the 
Wilson  children  or  the  others  of  their  parish.  Why  was  only 
Judith  DeWitt  allowed  to  testify  in  the  closed  juvenile  session? 
Why  was  Lou  Wilson  held  in  handcuffs  during  this  session? 

Judge:  "..why  weren't  they  taken.  Why  weren't  they  picked 
up?" 

Welfare;  "We  could  not  locate  the  children,  your  Honor." 

Judge:  "It  seems  that  someone  is  going  to  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  court." 

Welfare:  "The  only  one  who  does  know  is  Mrs.  Wilson,  Nan- 
cy Wilson,  and  she  does  not  want  to  tell  me..  .' 

Judge:  "Where  was  Mrs.  Wilson?" 

Welfare: (Joslin)  "I  was  told  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was  with  the 
children  some  place  in  the  woods." 

DeWitt:  "We  were  requested  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to 
bring  this  petition  in  terms  of  their  allegations." 

Free  Church  Atty.  Shulman:  ' Miss  DeWitt,  you  testified  I 
think,  that  you  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  just  been  bailed  out  of  jail  and  had  at  some  point,  she  had 
taken  the  children  into  the  woods." 

DeWitt:  "I  was  told  that." 

Atty.  Shulman:  "Do  you  know  what  she  was  charged  with?" 

DeWitt;  "N0...I  have  not  brought  the  charge,  I am  not  in- 
terested in  those  charges,  I am  interested  in  eight  children."  (17) 


17.  Transcript  of  the  April  5th,  1977  hearing  before  Judge 
Harvey  Kramer,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


No  investigation  had  been  made.  Dr.  Warren  Rasmussen, 
psychologist,  who  supervised  the  guardianship  of  two  of  the 
children  under  the  Wilson's  care,  a special  probation  officer  of 
the  Hampshire  Probate  Court  was  not  even  allowed  to  testify. 
Even  so,  that  afternoon  of  April  5th,  seven  children  were  taken 
from  their  parents  and  legal  guardians  by  Welfare  under  the 
direction  of  The  Children's  Protective  Service  and  Judge 
Kramer's  order.  Judge  Harvey  Kramer,*  ten  years  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  state  agency,  refused  to  disqualify 
himself,  demanding  the  children  under  threat  of  contempt  of 
court,  warning  that  the  parents  would  never  see  their  children 
again  if  they  didn't  cooperate. 


Tenet  #7;  "We  believe  not  only  in  the 
strict  separation  of  church  and  state,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  Christ  and  the  Cross, 
in  the  strict  opposition  of  church  and 
state  ". 


What  then  is  this  "Free  Church"  that  the  parents  of  its  parish 
allow  their  children  to  be  taken  so  easily?  Why  has  Lou  Jr.  cut  off 
from  any  contact  with  his  family?  Alone  and  secluded  in  an 
emergency  foster  care  home  in  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  Lou  is 
told  that  it  will  be  a long  time  before  he  sees  his  father  because 
his  father  has  so  many  problems.  Why  wasn't  Lou  visited  by  his 
"attorney"  appointed  by  the  Office  for  Children?  What  is  this 
"Free  Church"  that  allows  the  children  of  its  parish  to  be  so  hurt? 
Is  there  not  a difference  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  right? 


Tenet  #4:  In  the  world,  but  not  of  the 

world,  the  church  must  be  free  of  the 
state.  Its  economy,  its  culture,  its  com- 
pelnng  interests,  values  and  practice". 


Wednesday  night,  April  6,  Nancy  Wilson  walked  into  the  of- 
fices of  The  Children's  Protective  Service,  Greenfield  and  refused 
to  leave  until  she  knew  where  Michelle  and  Lou  were  and  could  at 
least  talk  with  them  by  phone.  Judith  DeWitt  claimed  that  her 
responsibility  ended  as  soon  as  she  testified.  In  the  same  office, 
Robin  Joslin  of  Welfare  and  Judy  Nolan  of  CPS  joined  Miss 
DeWitt  in  claiming  that  they  didn't  know  where  the  children's 
foster  homes  were. 

Nancy  then  asked  Miss  DeWitt  if  it  wasn't  her  responsibility  to 
investigate  the  facts  before  the  children  were  taken.  At  that  point 
the  police  were  called.  Nancy  left. 

/ 


Tenet  #11:  "The  sanctuary  of  our  ministry 
is  absolute:  no  state  or  church:  no  official 
or  priest  can  stand  in  petition  or  prayer  for 
the  individual  before  his  God:  he  must 
stand  alone;  the  free  church  can  give  him 
that  sanctuary". 


Thursday  afternoon,  April  7,  Carolyn  DIouhy,  Nancy  and  Lou 
Wilson  walked  into  the  Franklin  County  Welfare  office.  They  met 
with  Martha  Styles,  Supervisor  of  Public  Welfare.  When  they 
demanded  to  see  or  hear  from  their  children  they  were  told  they 
could  not,  that  Welfare  couldn't  do  the  investigation,  that 
another  investigator  would  have  to  be  appointed,  that  this  would 
take  time,  that  other  workers  would  be  assigned.  Lou  Wilson 
demanded  that  the  foster  homes  where  Michelle  and  Lou  were 
placed  be  double-checked  by  some  reputable  and  objective  in- 
vestigator at  once.  Carolyn  demanded  the  grounds  for  the 
removal  of  the  children  from  their  parents,  the  specific  reasons 
for  Joey,  her  son's  commitment  to  "East-spoke"  the  adolescent 
psychiatric  ward  of  Franklin  County  Hospital  and  the  immediate 
return  of  Joey  to  his  home.  Martha  Styles  declared  that  "really, 
all  these  things  are  out  of  my  hands,"  that  "we  are  only  a receiv- 
ing agency,  caretakers  and  not  authorized  to  make  decisions." 
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The  family  with  the  healing  church  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
nation-state.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  scriptures  charged  parents 
with  the  direct  instruction  of  their  children  before  God. (23)  For, 
as  with  its  individual  members,  the  family  learns  to  be  a law  un- 
to itself,  it  has  absolutely  no  need  of  the  state.  And  that  may  be 
the  essential  truth  latent  in  this  conflict;  that  the  state  is  accoun- 
table to  the  individual  through  A Constitutional  Bill  of 
Rights  of  a nation  under  God:  that  the  state  is  accountable  to  in- 
dividual liberties  beyond  majority  rule  and  t|ie  political  process; 
that  the  individual  before  God  may  have  absolutely  no  need  of 
the  state. 


22.  Ibid,  354.  'The  Church  has  so  far  failed  to  master  the 
social,  economic,  political,  sexual  and  educational  pro- 
blems. The  dogmatically  correct  delivery  of  the  Christian 
proclamation  is  nt  enough;  nor  are  general  ethical  prin- 
ciples; what  is  needed  is  concrete  instruction  in  the  con- 
crete situation." 

23.  Ibid,  p.  210,  "The  parents  are  for  the  child  the  represen- 
tations of  god,  for  they  have  brought  him  into  the  world 
and  are  his  educators  by  God's  commission." 


1 . We  know  better  than  anyone  else  the  truth  of  our 
families  — we  were  never  abused-or  neglected  children  until 
our  legal  custody  was  taken  by  the  State;  the  closed 
juvenile  hearings,  rather  than  having  protected  us,  have 
left  us  victimized. 

2.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  charges  out  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  in  a proper  and  legal  way,  these  still  pen 
ding  charges  have  been  introduced  in  juvenile  proceedings 
to  discredit  and  incriminate  our  parents  when  they  have 
not  yet  been  convicted  or  even  stood  trial.  They  have  been 
judged  guilty  until  proven  innocent  and  this  prejudice  has 
hurt  our  family  in  the  most  painful  way.  Carolyn  DIouhy 
and  her  son  Joey  have  been  attacked  in  the  same  way  and 
judged  guilty  by  association  with  our  family. 

3.  Our  rights  as  citizens  of  this  country  have  been 
completely  ignored.  Our  religious  beliefs  have  not  been 
weighed.  Our  feelings  about  being  taken  from  the  people 
we  love  have  not  been  adknowledged. 

4.  We  feel  it  is  time  for  the  community  of  Greenfield, 
its'  churches,  and  its  media  to  take  responsibility  for  what 
happens  to  its'  children.  From  this  experience  we  know  the 
lack  of  public  attention  to  issues  such  as  this  to  be  severly 
damaging  to  the  children. 

Lauova 
Laura  Wilson 

Andrew  Wilson 

Michelle  Holliday  ® 

WV^ILSon 

Lou  Wilson 


FHfE  CHURCH  CHILDREN 


RACK  PARENTS 


June  14, 1977 

STATEMENT  TO  THE  GREENFIELD  RECORDER 


We,  Laura  Wilson,  Andrew  Wilson,  Michelle  Holliday 
and  Louis  Wilson  Jr.,  as  the  minors  involved  in  a pending 
juvenile  case  which  will  attempt  to  judge  our  own  freedom 
to  care  for  one  another,  and  to  the  caring  of  our  parents, 
ask  that  we  be  heard  in  this  paper; 
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Myths  About 


People  say  that  the  U.S.  is  a land  of  "myths, 
hopes  and  dreams".  Sadly  enough,  at  no  time 
is  this  more  true  than  when  it  comes  to  sell- 
ing something.  This  applies  very  well  to 
nuclear  power  plants  and  in  the  past  decade 
the  myths  about  nuclear  power  have  come  to 
abound . 

Studies  have  shown  that  utility  companies 
are  spending  eight  times  more  on  advertising 
than  on  energy  conserving  devices.  The  half 
truths  and  misinformation  which  the  utility 
and  energy  companies  try  to  advertise  as 
facts  have  not  helped,  but  rather  intensi- 
fied our  serious  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Based  on  these  half  truths,  vast 
energy  networks  have  been  built  and  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  nuclear 
power.  And  the  public  feels  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  energy  companies  will 
take  good  care  of  us  - in  the  future  - based 
on  nothing  but  their  massive  advertising 
blitz. 

People  have  been  told  that  nuclear  power 
is  the  safest,  cleanest  and  most  economical 
form  of  energy  we  have  - our  only  alterna- 
tive to  "increasing  dependence  on  foreign 
oil".  This  has  created  a momentum  of  ex- 


What  People 


"I'd  say  overall  the 
question  of  jobs  and 
the  energy  we  need  are 
most  important.  Any 
risk  that  has  to  be 
taken  in  developing  it 
must  be  compared  to 
what  we  need.  We 
can't  keep  on  with 
foreign  oil." 


"Nuclear  power,  sure 
we  need  it.  Tell  me 
what  other  soiirce  of 
energy  we  have.  Solar 
power  is  fine,  but 
that's  off  in  the  fu- 
ture somewhere . " 


V. 


the  tone  lie!i  out  o<  8th  grade 
America  will  be  out  of  oil  and  gas. 
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If  every  Politicuui  hung  this  on  hit  office  MoU, 
heU  soon  tee  the  severity  of  our  energy  problem. 
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Nuclear  Power 


Are  Saying 


"I  think  nuclear 
energy  is  much  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 


"There  are  stories 
that  go  one  way  and 
say  it ' s dangerous . 

And  there  are  stories 
that  say  it's  safe. 
They've  worked  for 
years  on  those  prob- 
lems. Do  you  think 
they'd  put  those  plants 
up  here  if  they  thought 
they  weren't  safe." 


pectations.  A momentum  that  has  pushed 
aside  c[uestions  and  doubts  raised  by  people 
working  in  the  plants  or  in  atomic  research. 
Facts  about  the  availability  and  number  of 
jobs,  about  safety  to  communities  surround- 
ing a plant,  about  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment, have  been  snowed  under,  as  have  facts 
about  actual  costs  to  the  consumer.  Many 
ads  come  right  down  to  aligning  nuclear 
power  with  patriotism.  One  current  t.v. 
ad  about  constructing  a plant  on  a former 
naval  base  talks  about  defense  and  ends  with 
the  appeal:  "time's  running  out".  Because 

of  this  sense  of  urgency  the  public  is  made 
to  think  we  are  helping  to  come  to  a crucial 
and  necessary  decision  about  America's  future 
security,  when  actually  we  aren't  deciding 
anything.  The  decisions  have  already  been 
made.  The  public  is  appealed  to  to  keep 
shelling  out  utility  payments  and  tax  dol- 
lars and  accept  the  lie  that  nuclear  power 
is  the  best  answer. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  common  myths 
that  advertising  has  created  to  sell  nuclear 
power , and  some  of  the  real  information  that 
has  been  skimmed  over  or  left  out  entirely. . . 


Did  Thomas  Edison 
start  something  we  can't 
finish? 


general^electric 


3U-  'r  i 


Every  drop  of  water 
is  two-thirds  fuel. 


GENERAI(9  ELECTRIC 


Wfe  have  enough  electricity 
to  last  200  years. 

But  its  buried  in  the  ground. 


Progress 

for, 

PsoiMe. 

GENERAL  # ELECTRIC 
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Significant  Savings 


^ are 

public  servjces„\DU  pay 
%ruU\eno^ft^  ^ 


JUWtf 


The  proponents  of  nucleeir  power  aure  al- 
ways using  "lower  electricity  costs"  as  one 
of  -^eir  main  selling  points.  But  actual 
savings  never  seem  to  be  handed  on  to  the 
consumer . . . 

As  the  huge  costs  of  nucleau:  power  become 
over-simplified  to  a matter  of  "cheap  fuel", 
the  real  costs,  which  rvin  from  plant  con- 
struction to  the  danger  and  financial  burden 
of  ^Bte  storage,  are  borne  by  the  consvimer 
and  taxpayer.  Alone  with  these  aure  a mul- 
titude of  hidden  burdens  and  risks  such  as 
effects  on  the  enviroxunent  and  social  struc- 
ture,® which  we  have  just  begun  to  analyze, 
ai>d  which  may  ultimately  be  the  greatest  cost 
of  all.  Aside  from  these  effects,  and  the 
awesome  human  and  finamcial  toll  a catastrophe 
would  create,  some  experts  argue  that  even 
the  "normal"  operation  of  the  plants  is 
economically  unrealistic  and  that  we  will  be 
paying  for  nuclear  power  as  consumers  and 
ta]q>ayers  several  times  over. 

The  main  cost  of  generating  electricity 
by  nuclear  power  is  in  the  construction  of 
the  plant  itself.  For  the  past  few  years, 
constuction  costs  have  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  15%  a yeair.  The  Seabrook  (New 
Hampshire)  station  for  instance  has  gone 
frortk  a projected  cost  of  $973  million  to 
over  $2  billion  in  five  years.  With  this 
cost  escalating,  long  term  financing  of 
the  plants  through  the  20-30  yeau:  life  of  the 
plaint  is  also  affected.  Rates  must  be 
adjusted  so  the  plant  can  be  seen  as  "pay- 
ing for  itself".  So  even  before  plants  are 
constrxicted , utility  con^anies  must  adjust 
utility  bills  to  begin  covering  the  rising 
co«ts.  What  results  is  the  typical  situation 
in  which  the  "promise  of  savings"  suddenly 
dissolves,  and  kilowatt/hour  charges  are 
increased.  The  costs  of  "normal  operation" 
only  begins  here.  Next  come  the  price  of 
fuel. 


Nuclear  Power 


Once  seen  as  the  "cheapest  fuel",  uranium 
has  risen  in  price  from  $6  per  pound  to  $42 
per  pound  in  the  last  decade.  Just  in  the 
past  few  ye2u:s,  there's  been  an  increase  of 
500%  to  600%.  The  federal  government  has 
estimated  that  every  $1  rise  in  fuel  cost 
will  add  $200  million  to  the  cost  of  nuclear 
generated  electricity  by  the  yeau:  2000.  Cur- 
rent speculations  are  that  the  cost  of  uran- 
ium fuel  could  go  as  high  as  $300  per  poiind 
by  1985. 

If  the  cost  of  nuclear  fuel  was  to  rise 
this  high,  it  certainly  would  maJce  nuclear 
power  completely  unfeasible  economically.  In 
order  to  keep  the  fuel  cycle  and  its  costs 
more  reasonable,  industry  and  government  have 
introduced  the  breeder  reabtor.  In  thedry 
the  breeder  would  take  radioactive  wastes 
from  conventional  nucleau:  plants  amd  breed 
them  into  plutonium  feel  while  creating 
electricity,  thus  producing  more  fuel  tham 
it  would  use  up.  The  federal  government's 
Energy  Research  amd  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  has  estimated  that  a full  fledged 
breeder  reactor  will  cost  10  times  the  con- 
ventional plants... or  roughly  10  billion  dol- 
laurs. 
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The  technical  dangers  of  operating  these 
plants,  plus  the  increased  availability  of 
plutonium  for  nuclear  sabotage,  have  recently 
led  the  President  and  Congress  to  reduce  the 
money  flow  subsidizing  the  first  commercial 
breeder  at  Clinch  River,  Tennessee.  Congress 
then,  however,  went  on  to  allocate  funds  for 
experimental  thorium  breeder  in  Ohio.  Tho- 
ri\im  is  nearly  as  dangerous  in  its  effects  as 
plutonium,  but  is  supposedly  more  difficult 
to  make  bombs  out  of.  Even  if  a breeder  be- 
gins operating  in  the  U . S . , it  will  be  the 
year  2000  or  beyond  before  it  can  produce 
enough  fuel  for  one  nuclear  reactor.  It 
seems  that  in  the  short  run,  the  fuel  cost 
crisis  remains  unsolved.  In  this  time  period, 
we  could  easily  develop  reliable,  safe,  and 
relatively  inexpensive  alternatives  to  nuclear 
power. 

Costs  of  conventional  reactors  don't  stop 
with  construction  or  with  fuel.  When  the 
plant  reaches  the  point  of  decay  and  ineffic- 
iency, it  must  stop  operating,  and  there  are 
some  final  costs.  The  radioactive  core  cau- 
ses the  thick  concrete  walls  to  become  brittle 
and  crumbly,  and  they,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  remaining  radioactive  facilities,  must 
be  sealed  off  completely  from  the  environment 
for  800  years  or  so.  What  has  been  suggested 
(but  not  tried  since  no  plant  has  reached 
this  stage)  is  that  plants  which  are  no  long- 
er functional  be  dismantled,  filled  with  con- 
crete, and  guarded  until  they  are  no  longer 
a threat  to  the  environment.  So  we  must  add 
to  our  costs,  the  price  of  waste  storage  and 


Will  Cost  Less 


ECONOMICS  OF  NUKES 

Up  until  the  early  60's  growth  in  energy  consumption 
was  encouraged  because  it  led  to  construction  of  new  ahd 
more  efficient  generating  facilities.  Each  new  facility  allow- 
ed greater  consumption  at  equal  or  reduced  cost  to  the 
ratepayer,  and  increased  profits  for  the  Energy  Company. 
But  in  the  late  60's  sky-rocketing  costs  of  fuel,  construc- 
tion and  labor,  combined  with  the  fact  that  fossile  fuel 
generating  facilities  had  just  about  reached  their  peak  effi- 
ciency, meant  that  any  new  construction  would  lead  to 
higher  plant  costs  and  rising  electric  rates.  Utilities  found 
themselves  in  a bind  facing  stockholders  demanding  a 
steady  stream  of  dividends,  and  irate  consumers  paying 
higher  and  higher  electric  bills.  To  maintain  profit  levels, 
consumption  had  to  grow  oven  further  and  the  rate  base 
structure  changed. 

The. formula  used  to  determine  nlectrir.  ratps- 
Electric  rates  = cost  of  service  (Rate  base  x rote  of 

I return  I 

Cost  of  service  includes  advertising,  PR,  salaries,  fuel,  in- 
terest to  bondholders,  etc. 

Rate  tosa  is  all  capital  equipment  such  as  the  plant, 
trartsmission  lines,  office  equipment,  etc. 

Rate  of  return  is  a percentage  fixed  by  the  Dept,  of  Public 
Utilities  at  about  10  percent. 

In  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants,  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  the  rate  base  mushroomed.  The  design  for 
a 10OT  mega-watt  facility,  now  standard,  costs  upwards  of 
$1  billion  and  is  rising.  What  has  resulted  is  a situation  in 
which  utilities  such  as  Boston  Edison  can  legitimately  ask 
for  rate  increases  of  25  percent... and  keep  the  profits  com- 
ing im 


surveillance,  not  only  for  the  decomnlssioned 
plants,  but  also  for  the  hundreds  of  tons  of 
highly  toxic  wastes  which  they  create  while 
in  operation. 

Something  of  this  nature  has  already  occurred 
in  West  Valley,  New  York,  where  the  taxpayers 
are  stuck  with  a $600  million  cleanup  bill 
for  a closed  reprocessing  plant  (see  pg.  21 
SAFETY).  After  all,  there  is  nobody  else  to 
pass  the  buck  to. 

Besides  these  costs  to  the  consumer,  taxpay- 
ers, and  the  environment,  some  economists  cure 
raising  questions  about  the  overall  effect  of 
massive  nuclear  investments  on  the  national 
economy.  As  the  nuclear  program  in  the  U.S. 
is  currently  planned,  it  implies  a trillion 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  the  industry  in  the 
next  25  years.  It's  been  estimated  that  if 
the  1985  target  is  achieved,  the  nuclear  power 
industry  will  edjsorb  over  50%  of  the  gross 
U.S.  capital  formation  over  the  next  10  years. 
Many  economists  see  that  this  will  create  a 
situation  in  which  the  energy  field  will  haveo 
a virtual  strangle  hold  over  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Vital  social  needs  will  not  be 
met — there  simply  won't  be  enough  money  to 
go  around. 

It  seemed  in  the  past  that  utilities  and, 
their  shareholders  stood  to  make  great  euid 
stable  profits  from  nuclear  energy.  Because 
of  its  many  jinsolved  problems,  (rising  costs 
and  the  growing  outcry  against  nuclear  power) , 
the  demand  for  nuclear  plants  has  decreased 
drcunatically.  A thousand  nuclear  reactors 
were  projected  for  the  year  2000  under  ths 
Nixon  administration's  "Project  Independence'',, 
This  estimate  has  gradually  been  reduced, 
from  700  to  600  reactors,  eUid  then  to  its 
present  200.  Several  utilities  have  recently 
cancelled  standing  orders  for  plants.  All 
these  factors  are  causing  private  investors 
to  re-evaluate  the  nuclear  situation. 

A well  respected  Wall  Street  brokerage 
firm,  Jessup  and  Lamont,  recently  issued  a 
report  advising  investors  to  withdraw  their 
capital  from  nuclear  power.  According  to 
Nucleonics  Week  (11/16/76) , the  president  of 
Philadelphia  Electric,  a foimer  staunch  suj^-(j^;: 
porter  of  nuclear  power,  now  says  that  "buy^,.^^!^ 
ing  nuclear  power  is  an  act  of  faith".  ^»vo 

As  a result  of  the  distrust  of  private  »3co 
investors,  the  nucleeu:  industry  has  turned 
increasingly  toward  the  public  sector,  luring 
many  small  towns  and  municipal  generating  fac"^ 
ilities  to  invest  in  nuclear  power,  but  the 
taxpayer  is  given  the  bvirden,  paying  through 
electric  rate  increases,  dcingers  to  the  envin^ 
onment,  and  paying  through  the  nose  as  welljj^^,^ 
if  anything  goes  wrong. 

So  why  go  ahead  with  nuclear  power  to 
generate  electricity  if  there  is  such  a fi-, 
nancial  risk?  Here  lies  another  myth  the 
power  companies  expect  us  to  believe:  NUCLEAR 

POWER  IS  THE  C»ILY  WAY  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  FUTURE 
ENERGY  NEEDS 
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The  Only  Way  to  Meet  Our  Future 


Another  myth  perpetuated  by  industry  and 
government  is  that  "nuclear  power  is  the  only 
way  to  meet  our  energy  needs".  This  term 
"energy  needs"  gets  used  a lot,  but  does  any- 
one really  know  what  oxar  energy  needs  are? 

29%  of  our  domestic  and  imported  fossil 
fuels  are  used  to  produce  electricity,  and  this 
electricity  provides  13%  of  oxir  "end  use"  ener- 
gy needs.  35%  of  this  electricity  is  used  for 
heating  and  cooling  — a very  inefficient  use 
of  this  high  grade  energy  form,  and  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  could  be  done  more  efficiently 
and  cheaply  by  already  existing  alternative 
technologies.  According  to  physicist  Amory 
Lovins,  the  reamining  65%  of  electrical  use 
could  be  reduced  one-third  by  what  he  calls 
"technical  fixes"  — better  design,  manage- 
ment and  care  in  production,  and  use  of  elec- 
tricity. Lovins  says  that  this  reduced  elec- 
trical need  could  be  met  by  now  existing  hy- 
droelectric capacity,  and  assuming  some  growth 
in  the  next  10  to  20  years,  we  could  meet 
this  additional  need  through  cogeneration-using 
waste  steam  from  industrial  processes  to  pro- 
duce electricity.  Industry  could  provide  for 
30%  of  its  own  electrical  needs  this  way. 

Even  Lovins'  very  conservative  (but  very 
possible)  scenario  projects  some  future  growth 
in  energy  use,  but  how  do  we  know  what  our 
future  needs  will  be?  The  following  shows 
the  results  of  three  different  studies  on  how 
much  additional  electric  power  the  U.S.  will 
need  to  provide  in  the  future,  compared  to 
the  ^unount  used  in  1975. 

PUOICTEO  CUctric  Co. 


VMr ^ 1990  2000  1980  < 990  2000 


1980  1990  2000 


fl)  "tnorgy  PoHcy  ^ceJocC'.  thlrO 

(2)  "frojott  InOepondonco"  report . t«tropel«t*d  by  CKO*. 

The  General  Electric  estimate  assumes  a 
future  growth  rate  equivalent  to  that  of  past 
yeeors,  7.5%  per  year.  This  gtowth  rate  de- 
creased dramatically  in  1974,  to  2%,  because 
of  the  information  and  attention  generated  by 
the  "energy  shortage"  of  1973,  and  the  efforts 
of  government  to  get  people  to  conserve.  The 
two  other  estimates  are  based  on  a stable  oil 
price  and  V5u:ying  degrees  of  conservation.  Since 
the  price  of  oil  will  not  be  stable,  and  no  one 
knows  how  well  conservation  programs  will  suc- 
ceed, even  these  estimates  au:e  questionable. 
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Fuel  lor  the  future- 
will  America  have 
enough? 


Tell  Congress  vy/hatyou  tfiink  it  should  do 
to  conserve  and  develop  energy 


The  op|>ou«r  bvlof^ 

to  you  U»r  •!  to  ipwr  Conarrtk 
to  Ruct  a fnudx^wwdrd  wwiyy 
poliry  for  nation 

TcB  your  Congmaman  - 
•n  y«wr  own  wordi  for 
yo«r  own  tookona— wtui  you 
tlw*  Am0«ra  nwai  do  to 
vrlep  the  energy  we  need  for 
thr  future  Energy  to  keep  our 
hghtt  bomiiig  Our  hotea 
hntrd.  CXe  autotnoMet  run 
fMrxg.  Our  lactooea  workwg. 
CaMRUtoMBCM  Up 
AH  of  • mwt  trek  MW 
and  better  weyt  to  Mve  energy 
.wngtv  now  end  foe  yean  to 
. o«nr.  But  ranaervabon  m no 
oire-all  H America  • to  pow 
a id  to  become  lest  dependent 
rtt  foreign  fuel  nritabl*  KHireet 
of  domestK  eiwegy  namt  be 
ienfepod 

CadMdMdMopowm 


A»  a natron,  we  shoold 
expand  coal  production  and 
wi^iiute  Ihn  ftael  for 
dwindtuig  uippties 
.dual  and  od 


can  bdp  replace  od  and 
gaa  to  amerate  dectnoty 


Rakance  on  coal  » on* 
aaewer  Incwaong  the  dtare  of 
thr  futiortft electric  power  that 


*ffte  from  om  Wko  matters 
» that  you  let  WofMigton  know 


Amertra  *ti  tgoamly  on 
topof  orwof  thelargm  mppiws 
of  coal  OB  earth— tnocgfi  10 
laM  htmdMt  cf  ye«i.  c««i  d 
we  double  or  triple  preemi 


Wntr  pour  Conyv—tan 
today.  Vour  metaage  -along 
with  ih*  meatageBof  thomanfh 
of  other  votert—wenT  go 


Vaur  rie«  on  energy  may 

Bethlehem  I 


While  a reduced  growth  rate  of  energy  con- 
sumption is  beginning  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  an  energy  policy  consideration,  the  nuclear 
program  which  is  being  urged  upon  us  by  the 
multinationals  energy  corporations,  with  the 
help  and  vast  siabsidies  of  the  government, 
would  increase  our  end  use  of  electricity  from 
20%  to  40%  by  the  year  20001  This  is  because 
nuclear  power  can  only  be  utilized  for  the 
production  of  electricity.  Is  this  nuclear 
capacity  designed  to  meet  people's  true  energy 
needs,  or  is  it  designed  to  meet  the  energy 
con^ianies'  needs  for  centralization  and  profit? 

Talking  about  oxir  energy  needs  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  talking  about  how  much  energy  we,  as 
a nation,  waste.  Our  present  and  future  ener- 
gy needs  could  be  lessened  dramatically  by 
serious  efforts  at  conservation.  A nxnnber  of 
studies  have  shown  that  Americans  use  as  much 
as  two  times  the  energy  per  person  as  do  West 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Swiss.  Yet  the  stzmd- 
ards  of  living  in  these  countries  are  compeu:- 
able  to  or  higher  than  this  country's,  and 
unemployment  is  much  lower  there. 

According  to  Dennis  Hayes  of  Worldwatch 
Institute,  Americans  wasted  more  fuel  in  1975 
than  was  used  by  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population.  Our  energy  waste  in  transporta- 
tion is  85%,  in  generating  electricity,  65%. 
Overall,  50%  of  our  energy  is  wasted. 

..."Energy  is  wasted  dxiring  generation, 
during  trainsmission  and  at  end  use.  The  pro- 
cess of  tTcinsforming  coal,  gas  or  oil  to  elec- 


Energy  Needs 


Is  the  leg  mightier 
than  die  atom? 

Before  you  say  no.  kcq>  in  mind 
char  wc  know  very  lire tr  about  many 
forms  of  energy  available  to  us 
Including  good  old  muscle 
power 

For  too  long  a rime  we've  relied 
on  oil  and  gas  to  s^fve  our  needs 
and  failed  co  take  full  advantage  of 
other  sources  of  power 
including  (he  atom 
Bur  recent  events  make  it  clear 
we  must  learn  about  all  the  options 
and  how  best  to  apply  them 

At  Union  Carbide  were  study 
mg  a wide  range  of  energy  tech 
oologies  and  resources  for  the 
Ertergy  Research  and  Development 
Administration 

From  something  as  basic  as  bi 
cycling  co  the  complexity  of  con 
trolling  nuclear  fusion. 

For  instance,  wc  arc  learning 
how  to  cum  coal  into  oil  and  gas  m 
a way  that  is  practical  economically 


tricity  results  in  the  waste  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  energy  in  the  fuel.  Conversion 
of  uranitun  to  electricity  is  even  more  wasteful. 
Using  coal  to  make  synthetic  fuels  involves  the 
waste  of  about  one-third  of  the  coal  energy 
content . 

Energy  is  wasted  when  it  is  sent  out  over 
long  treinsmission  lines,  especially  over  power 
lines  from  nuclear  power  plants  which,  because 
of  the  associated  dangers,  the  government  has 
decided  must  be  located  far  from  large  concen- 
trations of  people.  Energy  is  wasted  when 
appliances  and  machines  are  not  built  to  per- 
form at  the  best  possible  efficiency  levels. 
Energy  is  wasted  when  heavy  automobiles  with 
'high  performance*  engines  guzzle  fuel...  And 
energy  is  wasted  when  it  is  simply  allowed  to 
leak  through  ceilings,  walls,  pipes,  hot  water 
heaters  and  industrial  processes,  due  to  inad- 
equate insulation  and  design. 

Energy  is  wasted  at  industrial  sites  when 
steam,  which  could  be  used  to  generate  on-site 
electricity  or  put  to  a variety  of  successively 
lower  grade  uses  ('cascading'),  is  simply  re- 
leased to  the  atmosphere.  Energy  is  wasted  when 
inaccurate  long  range  projections  lock  utilities 
into  building  hugh,  central-station  electrical 
generating  plants  which  are  not  needed  when  com- 
pleted seven  to  ten  years  after  the  decision  to 
build  them  was  made. 

According  to  Amory  Lovins,  increased  electri- 
cal e]q>ansion  to  the  150  quadrillion  BTUs  by 
the  year  2000  which  many  in  the  energy  industry 


We're  deeply  involved  in  nuclear 
research,  parncularly  in  finding 
ways  to  make  this  important  source 
of  energy  safer  and  more  efficient. 

Our  work  in  fusion  <powcr,  at 
Oak  RicUe,  Tennessee,  offers  the 
most  exciting  possibility  (or  the 
future:  the  ultimate  source  of  in- 
exhaustible energy. 

If  we  succeed,  there  will  r>cver 
be  another  energy  crisis. 

But  for  the  present,  the  answer 
to  our  energy  dilemma  is  not  likely 
co  comc/rom  one  source,  but  many. 
All  the  way  from  the  leg  to  the  atom. 


IbdaK  something  we  do 
win  touch  your  life. 


and  government  yearn  for,  would  result  in  energy 
waste  approximately  equal  to  the  nation's  total 
energy  consumption  in  1971. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  has 
calculated  that  by  1990,  12.5  million  barrels 
of  petroleum  perpday  (equal  to  one-third  the 
current  national  energy  use)  could  be  saved  by 
employing  energy  efficient  systems  in  old  and 
new  buildings.  The  study  shows  that  conser- 
vation alone  in  buildings  offers  an  energy  sup- 
ply which  by  1990  would  be  larger  than  the  con- 
tribution of  any  one  of  the  following:  domestic 
oil,  conversion  of  shale  to  oil,  Alaskan  North 
Slope  oil,  domestic  and  imported  natural  gas, 
and  an  overly-optimistic  prediction  of  nuclear 
energy  output. 

. . . There  has  been  a campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  energy  industry  to  mislead  the  public  into 
believing  that  the  bulk  of  energy  waste  is 
caused  by  the  average  citizen  who  is  too  lazy 
to  walk,  or  too  pampered  to  live  and  work  with 
the  thermostat  at  a low  setting. .. .The  'lazy 
citizen'  theory  ignores  the  reality  that  accur- 
ate information  on  energy  matters  and  alterna- 
tive methods  of  energy  supply  have  not  been 
available  to  the  consiamer.  It  also  does  not 
take  into  account  that  wasteful  energy  consump- 
tion has  been  encouraged  to  increase  the  profits 
of  energy  producing  companies. 

...All  the  money  invested  in  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  energy  production  at  the  expense  of 
other  national  needs  must  be  considered  wasted 
as  well.  This  is  especially  serious  because 
money  will  be  in  short  supply:  Lovins  doubts 
whether  the  nation  will  even  be  able  to  afford 
to  build-  or  consumers  able  to  buy-  all  the 
products  which  are  supposed  to  be  using  this 
wasteful  investment  in  energy. " ("jobs  and  Energy") 


'Our  company  firmly  believes 
that  nuclear  reprocessing  and 
waste  storage  dangers  are 
non-existent. ' 

We  must  ask  ourselves:  Do  we  want  more  energy 

so  we  can  waste  even  greater  amounts  of  it? 

We  have  been  looking  at  our  energy  needs  from 
the  consumer ' s end , and  have  seen  how  we  are 
encouraged  to  waste  massive  amounts  of  it  to 
increase  Company  profits,  and  how,  it  the  com- 
panies 'have  their  own  way,  we  will  continue  to 
waste,  based  on  inflated  estimates  of  future 
needs.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
energy  need  question.  Can  nucleair  power  even 
meet  these  supposed  "needs"  given  its  own  tech- 
nical problems?  ARE  NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS 
DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT  and  SAFE? 
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Alternative  Energy  Sources 


We  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the  energy 
companies  that  alternative  technologies,  such 
as  solar  and  wind,  are  not  available  at  pre- 
sent in  a practical  or  economical  way.  Ac- 
cording to  their  figures,  it  will  be  cibout 
fifty  years  before  massive,  centralized  al- 
ternative technologies  will  be  available  to 
meet  even  a small  fraction  of  our  "energy 
needs" . 

While  these  centralized  technologies  are  no- 
where near  developed,  this  argument  misses  one 
of  the  main  benefits  of  alternative  technolo- 
gies: they  are  by  nature  decentralized  and 

adaptcdsle  to  many  different  conditions  and 
needs.  The  energy  companies  have  everything 
to  lose  by  people  being  able  to  take  their 
power  into  their  own  hands'. 

While  it  is  true  that  direct  use  of  the 
sun's  energy  to  create  electricity  has  not  yet 
been  perfected  on  em  economical  basis,  great 
ekdvances  have  been  made  in  this  field,  in 
spite  of  practically  no  interest  by  govern- 
ment or  industry.  The  price  of  solar  elec- 
tricity is  now  one-twentieth  of  what  it  was  in 
the  early  sixties.  And  this  is  on  a non-mass 
produced  basis.  A report  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  in  1975  estimated  that  by  the 
yeax  2000,  solar  (photovoltaic)  electricity 
could  supply  9%  of  the  nation's  "need"  for 
electricity.  Many  people  today  consider  this 
a very  conservative  figure. 

q Localized  photovoltaic  electricity  would  al- 
low us  to  plan  for  our  electricity  needs  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  instead  of  locking  us  in- 


to 10-year  advance  predictions  which  have  of- 
ten been  wrong.  It  will  also  eliminate  the 
need  for  dangerous  high  voltage  electric  pow-' 
er  lines.  And  once  the  initial  cost  for  the 
equipment  is  paid,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  resulting  elctricity  would  be  minimal. 

Photovoltaic  electricity  may  still  be  a few 
year  in  the  future,  but  there  are  other  uses 
to  which  solar  enej’gy  is  being  put  in  the  pre- 
sent. Almost  25%  of  America's  energy  consvunp- 
tion  goes  toward  heating,  cooling,  and  ventil- 
lation  of  buildings.  This  heating  and  cooling 
can  be  done  by  using  solar  collectors.  This 
is  not  a new  technology,  and  in  fact  has  been 
in  use  around  the  world  for  many  years.  As 
the  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Contrac- 
tor's Association  has  testified  before  con- 
gress: "We  have  the  skills,  shop  facilities, 
manufact\iring  capeJaility  and  expertise  to  em- 
brace this  industry  (solar  heating  and  cooling) 
now.  New  tools  and  processes  are  not  required." 

A solar  businessman  has  estimated  that  there 
are  100,000  shops,  manufacturers  and  firms  ca- 
pable right  now  of  producing  reliadsle  solar 
energy  equipment. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Develoj>ment  Admini- 
stration (ERDA)  of  the  federal  government  has 
found  that  solar  residenti|il  hot  water  and 
space  heating  are  economically  competitive 
today  with  electric  systems  in  twelve  geogra- 
phically dispersed  cities,  among  them  being 
New  York,  Boston  and  Washington  D.C. 

If  such  a massive  use  of  solar  heating  emd 
cooling  seems  feasible,  why  hasn't  more  been 
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are  Far  in  the  Future 


done  to  encourage  it?  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a 1952  report  by  the  Paley  Commission 
for  President  Truman  concluded  that  solar  en- 
ergy could  play  a greater  (and  safer)  role  in 
the  future  than  nuclear  fission,  and  that  by 
the  year  2000  the  sun  could  provide  30%  of  the 
nation's  "energy  needs",  the  nuclear  path  was 
given  preference  , over  the  solar.  Even  then, 
the  collusion  between  business  and  government 
to  bring  us  the  "peaceful  atom" , and  big  bus- 
iness' eye  on  high  future  profits  led  to  the 
very  political  decision  to  ignore  solar  re- 
search. 

Even  so,  twenty-five  years  later,  despite 
the  massive  amounts  of  private  and  public 
fxinds  poured  into  nuclear  development,  and  al- 
most none  given  to  solar  development,  solar 
technologies  could  still  be  commercialized  on 
a large  scale  faster  than  the  nuclear  breeder 
reactor,  shale  or  coal  conversion  systems,  or 
nuclear  fusion  reactors. 

There  are  other  alternative  technologies  be- 
sides solar  which  could  be  utilized  very 
quickly.  Many  companies  such  as  Boeing,  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Lockheed,  as  well  as  a grow- 
ing number  of  smaller  firms,  are  able  and 
willing  to  provide  wind  energy  systems  within 
a few  years.  According  to  the  government's 
own  figures,  ( a study  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  ) 23%  of  the  nation's  electri- 
city could  be  supplied  by  wind  power  by  1990, 
and  some  experts  consider  this  a low  figure. 
This  wind  power  is  cost  competitive  with  elec- 
tric generating  plants  which  use  oil  priced 


10  to  11  dollars  per  barrel-  the  price  of  oil 
today.  (Or  was  it  yesterday?)  As  a comple- 
mentary and  transitional  energy  system,  wind 
power  is  immediately  viable. 

Another  form  of  alternative  energy  is  Bio- 
mass Conversion-  the  changing  of  organic  matter 
into  useful  fuels.  Several  American  and  Euro- 
pean cities  are  burning  their  municipal 
waste,  80%  of  which  can  be  used  to  "create" 
energy.  Many  more  cities  are  studying  a var- 
iety of  these  conversion  systems. 

Some  gas  companies  are  experimenting  with 
harvesting  and  bioconversion  of  ocean  kelp  in-r- 
to  methane  gas.  Land  and  ocean  plantations  of 
kelp  could  generated  23  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  year,  which  is  equal  to  our  current 
natural  gas  demand.  China  has  built  half  a 
million  methane  digesters  since  1970,  and  In- 
dia is  building  100,000  of  them.  ; 

The  various  biomass  techniques  ceui  utilize  J 
urban  and  industrial  wastes,  agricultxiral  and 
forest  residues,  and  land  or  ocean  farming. 
They  are  adaptable  to  a wide  variety  of  loca-:?i 
tions  and  needs. 

With  alternative  technologies  actually-  avelr 
lable,  it  is  becoming  a matter  of  literally 
wrenching  control  from  the  energy  comp>cuiies  in 
order  to  apply  them.  s -xa. 

Acknowledging  that  alternative  technologies 
are  viable  in  the  present,  we  can  calculate- 
figures  which  show  us  the  massive  employment  j- 
which  alternatives  can  create.  This  will  help 
expose  another  myth-  "Nuclear  power  creates 
jobs". 
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The  energy  cqpipanies  would  like  us  to 
believe  that  the  building  of  nuclear  plants, 
and  the  energy  generated  by  them,  will  provide 
many  jobs  and  otherwise  help  keep  the  economy 
in  sound  shape . A look  at  some  facts , how- 
ever, would  lead  us  to  quite  different  conclu- 
sions. In  fact,  the  energy  industry,  as  well 
as  the  industries  which  consume  the  most  en- 
ergy, actually  provide  fewer  jobs  at  greater 
costs  than  any  other  segments  of  the  economy. 
The  major  energy  producing  and  energy  using 
industries  consume  one- third  of  the  nation's 
energy.  However,  they  directly  supply  only 
10%  of  the  nation's  jobs.  Between  1950 
and  1970,  total  national  employment  increased 
41%,  largely  due  to  the  growing  demand  for 
consumer  goods  and  services.  In  this  same 
period,  jobs  in  the  energy  producing  indus- 
tries increased  only  5.5%.  This  small  increase 
was  due  mostly  to  gasoline  station  employment 
which  is  now  decreasing  because  of  self-ser- 
vice gas  pump  stations. 

From  1961  to  1973,  electric  utilities  in- 
creased their  kilowatt  output  by  about  130%, 
their  revenues  by  about  260%,  and  their  con- 
struction costs  by  about  340%.  But  in  this 
same  period,  employment  in  electric  utilities 
increased  by  only  21%. 

Energy  companies  are  fond  of  telling  us  how 
much  indirect  employment  is  created  by  in- 
creased energy  use.  But  in  fact,  the  five 
leurgest  manufacturing  industries  — primary 
metals,  stone/clay/glass,  food,  chemicals,  and 
paper  — supply  only  7.3%  of  the  nation's  jobs. 
This  figure  did  not  increase  £t  all  between 
1950  and  1970,  yet  the  energy  consumption  of 
these  industries  rose  tremendously  in  the 
same  period.  A glaring  example  of  this  high 
energy,  low  job  ratio,  is  provided  by  the 
aluminum  industries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
These  industries  require  25%  of  the  region's 
electricity  and  provides  one-half  of  1%  of 
the  region's  jobs. 

The  least  jobs,  per  dollar,  are  actually 
created  in  the  most  energy  intensive  indus- 
tries because  these  industries  are  the  most 
highly  automated. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  assumed  that  an 
expanding  Gross  National  Product,  created  in 
large  part  by  increasing  energy  consumption, 
meant  more  and  more  job  opportunities.  How- 
ever, the  present  "depression"  and  high  unem- 
ployment rates  have  been  occuring  while  energy 
use  is  at  an  all  time  high  emd  increasing. 

This  has  caused  economists  and  government 
agencies  to  re-evaluate  the  presumed  relation- 
ships between  energy  growth,  economic  health, 
and  jobs.  The  past  assumptions  can  no  longer 
be  the  basis  for  future  predictions,  with  some 
important  further  implications. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project, 


shows  that  a comparatively  low 
rate  of  energy  expansion,  as  well  as  a more 
efficient  use  of  this  energy  would  actually 
expand  the  total  number  of  jobs  available, 
while  improving  public  health  and  environ- 
mental quality.  By  the  year  2000,  according 
to  the  report,  improved  energy  efficiency  could 
result  in  a zero  growth  rate,  with  the  nation 
using  half  as  much  energy  as  has  been  project- 
ed for  that  date,  and  still  have  an  increase 
in  employment.  , 

But  we  shouldn't  have  to  wait  for  the  year 
2000  for  an  increase  in  job  opportunities. 

If  our  priorities  were  redirected  towards  con- 
servation and  alternatives,  many  jobs  could 
be  provided  almost  immediately. 

A 1976  report  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration gives  some  specific  breakdowns  of 
certain  energy  conservation  techniques  - their 
costs,  and  the  employment  which  they  would 
generate.  The  report  was  based  simply  on 
the  installation  of  ceiling  insulation  and 
automatic  thermostats,  and  the  retrofit  or 
replacement  of  furnaces  in  34,372  homes. 

Here  are  the  savings  that  would  acrue  from 
this  very  small  amount  of  conservation  work: 

By  1985,  natural  gas  saved  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  major  gas  discovery  of  the 
Alaskan  north  slope!  This  is  equavalent  to 
39  one-thousand  mega-watt  electric  thermal 
power  plants.  Consumers  in  these  34,732  homes 
would  save  about  two  billion  dollars  in  heat- 
ing costs.  The  work  would  cost  about  half  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  the  39  thermal 
plants  (if  they  were  fossil  fuel  plants, 
much  less  than  half  in  they  were  nuclear 
plants).  Over  seven  years,  487,000  jobs 
would  be  created  in  manufacturing  and  in- 
stallation; twice  to  one-third  more  jobs 
than  would  be  created  by  building  and  running 
new  power  plants. 

Rather  than  bringing  highly  skilled  labor 
from  outside  the  immediate  area,  these  con- 
servation jobs  use  techniques  that  are  local, 
low  to  moderately  skilled,  and  are  concentra- 
ted in  or  near  urban  areas,  where  unemployment 
is  highest. 

A study  by  the  state  of  Colorado  has  esti- 
mated that  17  to  20  million  private  homes 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  millions  of  apart- 
ments and  contnercial  and  industrial  buildings, 
could  use  these  and  other  simple  conservation 
improvements.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  po- 
tential for  jobs  which  this  creates. 

Another  example  of  a very  simple  conserva- 
tion measure  which  would  create  jobs,  is  the 
nation  switching  back  to  refillable  containers. 
Contrary  to  what  the  container  companies  tell 
us,  about  how  jobs  would  be  lost,  this  would 
result  in  a net  gain  of  117,000  jobs  and 
large  energy  savings. 


Nuclear  Power  Creates  Jobs 


done  in  1974 
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We  have  looked  at  alternative  sources  of 
energy  as  safe  and  efficient,  and  have  seen 
that  several  forms  of  alternative  energy  are 
available  right  now.  Alternative  technolor 
gies  can  also  provide  a variety  of  jobs  at 
all  levels  of  skill. 

A 1975  study  for  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International  Association,  performed  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  foiuid  that  solar 
heating  and  cooling  could  provide  a 2 billion 
dollar  market  annually  by  1990.  This  could 
create  15,000  jobs  at  $20,000  per  year  for 
sheet  metal  workers.  Retrofitting  just  3 
million  private  homes  to  60%  reliance  on 
solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling  would 
create  12.2  million  hours  of  work  for  ten 
years,  and  building  solar  heat  into  2.3  new 
homes  at  60%  reliance  would  create  another 
12.2  million  hours  of  work  for  sheet  metal 
workers. 

The  Laborer ' s International  Union  (AFL-CIO) 
has  begun  a covurse  in  San  Diego  to  train  work- 
ers in  the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
solar  and  wind  systems.  It  sees  this  as  a 77 
billion  dollar  industry  with  many  new  jobs 
for  its  workers. 

Some  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  work- 
ers needed  to  build  and  maintain  solar  units 
would  be:  carpenters,  cement  masons,  elec- 

tricians, plumbers,  sheet  metal  workers,  air 
conditioning/heating/refrigeration  technicians. 


glaziers,  crane  operators,  welders,  bricklay- 
ers, painters,  mechanical  engineers,  and  sur- 
veyors. New  jobs  would  be  created  in  solar 
engineering,  architecture,  law,  real  estate 
and  appraisal,  sales,  zoning,  assesment,  and 
consumer  protection. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administrations'  Project 
Independence  Task  Force  of  1974  found  that  3 
to  4 million  person  years  of  direct  jobs  would 
be  needed  in  solar  energy  and  development  by 
the  year  2000.  Today,  this  figure  seems  to  be 
an  underestimation,  in  part,  because  it  is 
based  on  oil  prices  of  $11  per  barrel.  Oil  is 
now  selling  for  as  high  as  $16  per  barrel  and 
rising.  This  figure  also  takes  into  account 
only  certain  parts  of  the  country  as  feasible 
fop  applying  solar  technologies,  which  is  an 
unnecessary  limitation. 

Two  billion  dollars  invested  in  energy  con- 
servation and  solar  power  provides  four  times 
as  many  jobs  as  if  it  were  invested  in  nuclear 
reactors.  About  two  and  a half  more  jobs  are 
required  for  solar  developed  energy  than  for 
the  same  amount  of  energy  produced  by  nuclear 
fission.  Nuclear  energy  employs  fewer  trades- 
people per  professional  scientist  than  does 
solar:  the  respective  ratios  are  2:1  for 

nuclear,  9:1  for  solar.  As  an  ERDA  report 
stated,  "Solar  systems  provide  much  more  room 
for  small  and  geographically  dispersed  bus- 
inesses and  workers  than  do  some  of  the  more 
complex  systems . " 

A report  to  the  New  York  State  Legislative 
Commission  on  Energy  Systems  stated  that  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  large  wind  sys- 
tems would  require  2 to  4 times  the  labor 
force  on  a continuous  basis  than  do  nuclear 
or  coal  fired  plants.  There  would  be  employ- 
ment generated  by  wind  systems  in  such  fields 
as  generator  and  electrical  component  manu- 
facture, sheet  metal  and  structural  steel 
fabrication,  and  cement  and  wire  production. 
The  construction  phase  for  wind  systems  would 
employ  thousands  of  electricians,  engineers, 
heavy  equipment  operators,  laborers,  steel 
workers  and  other  construction  personnel. 

President  Carlough  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  Association  reflected  many  peoples' 
frustrations  regarding  the  slow  pace  of  solar 
energy  commercialization  when  he  said: 

"Dollars  now  being  spent  on  fossil  fuels 
from  abroad  would  be  better  spent  reducing 
joblessness  by  harnessing  less  expensive, 
inexhaustible  energies  at  home.  It  is  a 
national  folly  that,  while  the  need  for 
energy  conservation  is  so  great,  our  sheet 
metal  craftsmen  (sic)  , who  can  mcdce  energy 
efficient  buildings  a reality,  sit  idle." 
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finished  copy  from  Workbook  on 
Nuclar  Power  — available  from 
Cultural  Workers  Collective 


This  is  a uranium  mine. 

Today  you  see  it.  Someday  you  won't. 


This  (S  E*xon  mine  near  Casper  Wyo- 
ming II  holds  one  ol  the  largest  deposits  of 
uranium  discovered  »n  America  m recent  years 
The  mine  processes  about  I4  000  tons  of 
ore  a wee«  Tno  valuable  uranium  material  m 
the  ore  1'.  me  base  ingredient  E*xon  uses  to 
tabncaie  tuei  r-icmcnis  Tno  tuei  elements  are 
supplied  lo  ouciea*  poAer  plants  mat  generate 
eleclriciiy  to  meet  today  s energy  need 
Withm  si»  to  len  years  most  ot  me  uranium 
Will  be  exUdCted  ano  we  H be  finished  here 
But  when  that  day  cor  cs  we  won  i lusi  pull  up 
stakesand  pull  out 

Almost  an  me  area  you  see  above  will  be 
tilled  in  Tn*!  land  wiii  be  rontoured  to  ma»ch 
the  aOiacenI  rni,r  t' . -lOe  Then  it  v..H 
planted 

And  someaa>  ' vtu.  .lano  ■ » i «'i 

.%her«; 'yu'  p Clu*'  .‘-.If  lUKf*e  ii"  i .• 


see  are  gently  rolling  hills  a lake  and  perhaps 
a ftock  of  sheep  or  an  occasional  deer  or 
antelope 

This  isn  t |usl  something  we're  going  to  do 
Our  reclamation  program  started  before  we 
look  the  lirsi  shovelful  of  earth  out  of  the  mme 
The  material  we  removed  to  get  down  to  the 
uranium  was  spread  nearby  contoured  and 
planted  And  m 1971  ihe  first  grass  shrubs 
and  wiidfiowcrs  appeared 
Now  don  t get  Ihe  impression  that  v/e  think 
surface  mining  is  beautiful  It  s far  from  ii-as 
you  can  see  The  beautiful  thing  is  that  while 
today  you  maysee  it  Exxon  s makinq  suroihat 
someday  you  won  I 
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PROGRESSIVE  CALENDAR 
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A Service  Provided  By  The  Commuter  Collective 


545-2145 


NEW  RAPE  INFORMATION  AND  PREVENTION 
PROJECT  OPENING  IN  NORTHAMPTON  AT  78 
MAIN  ST.  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WILL  ^E 
FORTHCOMING 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FILM  SERIES  PRESENTS 
"BLOW  FOR  BLOW"  THOMPSON  HALL  106 
8 pm  FREE  UMASS 

THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  CHILEAN  FOLK  MUSIC 
GROUP  "QUILAPAYUN"  WILL  BE  IN  CONCERT 
AT  THE  UMASS  CAMPUS  CENTER  AUD. 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  CHILE  SOLIDARITY . 
COMMITTEE  $3.00  DONATION 
PANEL  DISCUSSION  OF  HISPANIC  COMMUN- 
ITY LEADERS.  WEST  LECTURE  HALL, 
HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE,  8:00  pm  FOLLOWED 
BY  A LATIN  DISCO  BENEFIT  TO  HELP 
RAISE  Moi^EY  FOR  THE  HISPANIC  COU^fCIL 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS,  BEGINNING  AT  9:00  pm 
PROF.  DOUG  DAVIDSON  WILL  SPEAK  ON 
"SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  BLACK  CULTURE" 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,  CONVERSE  HALL  8:00  pm 
IiV -.GES  OF  WOMEN  IN  AMERICAN  FILM 
SERIES: 

NOV  7 ... "SUDDENLY  LAST  SUMMER" 

14.. . "JOHNNY  GUITAR" 

21 . .  . "THE  PUMPKIN  EATER" 

28. .  . "LILITH" 

DEC  5... "RACHEL,  RACHEL" 

ALL  FILMS  ARE  MONDAY  NIGHT,  7:45pm 
IN  HERTER  HALL  227,  EXCEPT  NOV  21 
this  film  will  be  shown  in  Herter  231 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  FILM  SERIES  PRESENTS 
"THE  LAST  RESORT"  THOMPSON  HALL  106 
8:00pm  FREE  UMASS 

LECTURE  AND  FILM  BY  SAM  GREENLEE, 
AUTHOR  OF  THE  BOOK  "THE  SPOOK  WHO  SAT 
BY  THE  DOOR"  AND  THE  FILM  OF  THE  SAME 
NAME.  CAMPUS  CENTER  AUD.  8:00  pm 
ARCHIE  SHEPP  IN  CONCERT  AT  THE  FINE 
ARTS  CENTER,  UMASS  THIS  CONCERT  IS  A 
BENEFIT  FOR  THE  CHE-LUMUMBA  SCHOOL  AND 
WILL  ALSO  FEATURE  THE  DIANA  RAMOS 
DANCERS , AND  POET  ANDREW  SALKEY . 
TICKETS  ARE  ON  SALE  AT  "TIX"  IN  THE 
SUB  FOR  M9RE  INFO  CALL  545-2145 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  OSCAR  COLLAZO,  ONE  OF 
THE  REMAINING  PUERTO  RICAN  NATIONALIST 
PRISONERS,  WILL  BE  SPEAKING  AT  THE 
UNITARIAN  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON  7:30pm 
SHE  WILL  SPEAK  ON  "THE  CASE  OF  THE 
PUERTO  RICAN  NATIONALIST" 


15. 


19. 


29. 

29. 

30. 


2.  . 

6.  . 


9.  . 


DR.  HELEN  RODRIGUEZ  WILL  BE  SPEAKING 
ON  "WHO  IS  BEHIND  POPULATION  CONTROL". 
ALSO,  THE  EAST  INDIAN  CLASSICAL  DANCER 
ROHINI  BHATI  WILL  PERFORM.  AT  THE  CHE 
LUMUMBA  HUT:  NEW  AFRICA  HOUSE.  FREE 
CHILDCARE  WILL  BE  PROVIDED. 

MR.  BOBBY  HUCERSON  IN  CONCERT,  SUB 
UMASS  8:00pm  FREE 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FILM  SERIES  PRESENTS 
"THE  LAST  GRAVE  AT  DIMBAZA"  THOMPSON 
HALL  106,  8:00pm  FREE'' UMASS 
JACK  SCOTT,  POLITICAL  SPORTS  ANALYST, 
WILL  BE  SPEAKING  IN  THE  AMHERST  AREA 
STAY  TUNED  FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS. 

IN  CONCERT  ROBERTA  FLACK,  FINE  ARTS 
CENTER,  FOR  TICKET  INFO.  CALL  545-0983 


CCATV  WILL  PRESENT  A DANCE  AT  THE 
QUONSET  HUT,  BEGINNING  AROUND  8:00 
further  details  will  be  forthcoming 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  FILM  SERIES  PRESENTS 
THE  FILM  "BROKEN  TREATY  AT  BATTLE 


MOUNTAIN".  THOMPSON  HALL  106,  8:00pm 
FREE  UMASS 


ATTY  MATHEW  ROSS,  MEMBER  OF  RECENT 
NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD  DELEGATION  TO 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  WILL  PRESENT  A SLIDE 


SHOW  AND  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
PALESTINE,  ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARAB  STATES. 
TIME  AND  LOCATION  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED. 


CULTURAL  WORKER  4/5  $3^ 


WORKBOOK  ON 

NUCLEAR 


POWER 


Nuclear  Mythology 
& Chronology 
Seabrook  Scrapbook 
Third  World  and 
Proliferation 
Trident  and  the 
Nuclear  Triad 
Posters,  Comics, 
Songs,  Poetry  and 
Revolutionary  Non- 
Violence:  paths 
of  resistance  we 
are  using  to  stop 
nuclear  power 

/oe 


CULTURAL  WORKERS  COLLECTIVE 
Box  302  North  Amherst,  MA  01059 
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Food  for  Thought 


Learning  Is  Healing 

In  recent  years  I have  become  more  concerned 
with  my  health  and  have  been  studying  alternative 
methods  of  maintaining  a good  balance.  It  did  not 
seem  right  to  me  that  I knew  more  about  the  work- 
ings of  a VW  engine  than  ray  own  body.  I could 
not  go  to  a doctor  anytime  I didn't  feel  well, 
who  can  afford  to? 

An  old  energy  system  from  Japan,  came  to  my 
attention,  Shiatsu  and  Do-in  massage.  The  beauty 
of  this  healing  art  (also  known  as  accupuncture 
massage)  is  that  almost  anyone  can  learn  to  be 
their  own  diagnostician  as  well  as  their  own 
doctor,  and  help  other  people  as  well.  Shiatsu 


The  Yellow  Sun  Natural  Foods  Cooper- 
ative began  almost  seven  years  ago  on 
the  0.  Mass  campus.  Since  that  time, 
the  storefront  has  relocated  twice  and 
is  conten?)lating  a third  move  this 
Spring.  To  say  the  lea^t,  there  is  a 
growing  need  for  natural  foods  at  a 
reasonable  price . 

The  "Natural  Foods"  part  of  our  name 
reflects  our  commitment  to  distribute 
whole  foods;  nothing  added,  nothing  re- 
moved. The  least  amount  of  processing 
insures  the  highest  retention  of  nutri- 
ents (vitamins,  minerals,  fiber, etc.) 

As  the  "typical"  American  diet  becomes 
more  and  more  refined,  scientists  are 
discovering  how  vital  the  trace  ele- 
ments are . . . and  they  devise  ways  to 
add  the  nutrients  back  into  the  food. 
This  is  costly  in  terras  of  both  money 
and  energy.  Obviously,  it  is  much 
more  sensible  to  buy  the  food  in  its 
natural,  unprocessed  state.  "It's  not 
nice  to  fool  Mother  Nature . " 

The  last  part  of  our  name , "Cooper- 
ative", implies  several  things.  First, 
by  sharing  the  operation  of  the  store 
among  ourselves,  we  can  afford  lower 
mark-ups 'on  the  goods  we  buy.  Secondly, 
we  are  owned  cooperatively,  which  means 
all  our  members  are  shareholders;  we 
are  in  control,  not  being  controlled. 
Through  purchasing  Yellow  Sun  stock,  we 
create  our  own  working  capital . Any 
profits  are  put  towards  equipment, 
maintenance,  or  reflected  in  lower 
prices.  Active  members  pay  30%  less 
than  retail  price,  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  goods  in  bulk 
quantities  for  only  10%  above  whole- 
sale. Everyone  has  a chance  to  be  in- 
volved in  policy  decisions  and  charting 
the  direction  of  the  Sun's  path.  In  a 
third  sense,  cooperative  suggests  an 
alternative  to  the  competitive  system 
that  sees  $$$  as  its  motive.  When  co- 
operation, instead  of  profit,  is  the 
reason-to-be,  a whole  lifestyle  emerges. 

The  Yellow  Sun  has  seen  may  changes 
and  lots  of  growth.  We  have  extended 
our  "kitchen  supplies"  to  include  books, 
heurdware  and  equipment,  gifts,  oil  lamp 
accessories,  extensive  herbs  and  spices. 
We  can  special  order  clothes, etc. 

Right  now  we  are  also  trying  to  focus 
our  growth  into  the  coiranunity.  Through 
forming  work  collectives  among  our  mem- 
bers we  hope  to  pool  ideas  and  energy. 

We  feel  the  need  to  be  a starting  point 
for  nutrition  education  (cooking 
classes,  school  lunch  revisions,  con- 
sumer awareness,  weekly  nutrition  col- 
umns in  local  newspapers)  a skills  ex- 
change (bartering  engine  tune-ups  for 


babysitting)  housing  info  (and  other 
bulletin  board  mania)  and  social  action.; 

Come  in  and  share  your  ideas  on  how 
we  can  best  serve  ourselves  and  our 
community.  The  possibilities  are  end-  ' 
less  when  we  cooperate. 

open  : mon-wed , sat  9-5  : 30 
thurs,fri  9-8:00 

23  no.  pleasant  st. (down  the  alley) 
amherst  256-8401 


On  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  the  Wilson's  will 
go  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Springfield 
in  a hearing  called  by  the  Children's 
Protective  Services.  The  issue  being 
heard  will  be  whether  the  Wilson  child- 
ren should  be  tested  according  to  State 
standards  for  their  educational  "equi- 
valency". This  has  come  before  the 
Superior  Court  twice  before.  Judge 
Cross  gave  the  Wilson's  a stay  on  this 
order  at  the  end  of  the  sxmimer,  CPS 
continues  to  press.  The  Wilson's  will 
continue  to  appeal  this  order  based  on 
their  religious  beliefs  and  values  which 
they  claim  are  imconpatable  with  those 


is  usually  effective  immediately  in  releiving 
symptoms  while  effecting  the  healing. 

This  system  is  based  on  the  principal  of  "Ki" 
(pronounced  key) , or  life  .force.  An  imbalance 
or  blockage  in  the  flow  of  Ki- results  in  a phy- 
sical dis-ease  of  the  body,  or  "disease". 

Through  tensions,  bad  posture,  poor  diet  and 
other  bad  habits,  Ki  circulation  is  impeded  and 
cannot  nourish  the  body/mind. 

Through  this  massage  technique,  the  impor- 
tant points  which  allow  the  Ki  to  flow  in  and 
out,  can  be  stimulated  and  actually  charged  up.- 
This  restores  the  life  sustaining  balance  of 
energy.  Shiatsu  will  strengthen  weakened  organs, 
relieve  mental  imbalances,  muscular  tension, 
headaches,  digestive  problems  and  a host  of 
other  ills.  There  is  much  to  say  about  this 
marvelous  healing  art  but  better  yet,  next  time 
you  are  feeling  "low  Ki"  try  a massage. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Valley  area  through 
UMass,  the  east  West  Center  in  Northampton  aficf 
Boston  and  many  individuals  in  the  area.  I offer 
Shiatsu  service  at  my  own  home  or  will  travel  to 
yours,  $4/5  hr.  Call  for  more  information  or 

appointment,  Stephen  Cameron  253-2177. 

imposed  by  the  State . Plans  have  been 
made  to  conduct  guerilla  theatre  in  front 
of  the  Courthouse  Tuesday  morning. 


Who  We  Are 

From  its  birth  in  the  fall  of  1975, 
Outfront  covered  and  continues  to  cover 
many  issues  and  events  neglected  by  the 
commercial  press.  We  look  around  us  and 
find  the  alternative  media  being  co-opted; 
New  Times,  Ms.,  East -West.  New  Age  Journal 
etc.  Catering  more  to  advertisers  than 
their  reader's  needs  such  media  resort  to 
slick  packaging  with  the  wrappings  of  "al- 
ternative" instead  of  the  substance  of 
radical  issues. 

In  our  most  recent  issue,  March  1977 , 
Ourfront  presented  a broad  spectrum  of 
information  and  analyses  of  women  with  an 
issue  dedicated  to  International  Women's 
Day  and  Week.  In  that  issue,  for  the  first 
time,  Outfront  had  a defined  theme:  Women. 

Witness  the  Valley  Advocate  as  it  re- 
sponds to  a women's  column  which  appeared 
briefly  in  its  pages  last  spring.  After 
a couple  of  good  articles  on  women  working 
and  unionizing  clericals  in  Greenfield, 
the  column  abruptly  ceased.  Because,  "it 
wasn't  necessary".  Merely,  "editorial  dis- 
cretion". Or  the  fact  that  these  women, 
writing  and  editing  the  column,  were  also 
unionizing  themselves  - the  Advocate  pro- 
duction crew? 

Getting  wind  of  the  organizing  efforts 
among  the  staff,  the  publishers  called 
each  worker  into  the  company's  inner 
sanctora,  the  publisher's  office,  to  have 
a' word  with  the  management; 

"You  aren't  doing  that  good  a job  that 
you  are  indispensible.  Either  shape  up  or.. 

One  by  one  management  spelled  out  the 
alternatives.  Veiled  threats  work.  For  the 


time  being  organizing  at  the  Advocate 
ceased.  But  this  strikes  a disonant  chord 
right  at  the  heart  of  that  paper's  self- 
proclaimed  role  as  the  "Alternative  in 
the  Valley".  Alternative  to  what?  Hip, 
capitalist,  with  a new  age  consciousness 
the  wrapper  of  a.throwaway  culture.  Noth- 
ing new  here. 

Yet  who  heard  the  story?  It  wasn't  in 
that  paper.  Heard  over  the  radio?  Small  , . 
chance.  Worker  and  boss,  woman  and  man, 
black  and  white,  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressor  - an  old  story.  Yet  where  was 
the  copy?  An  untold  epic.  Largely  in 
response  to  this  problem  of  access  and  con- 
trol OUTFRONT  was  born. 

, OUTFRONT  is  more  than  a newsrag.  It  of- 
fers the  community  a voice...  OUTFRONT 
offers  participants  the  opportunity  to  ^ 
learn  journalistic  and  media  skills  in  a ' • 

non-alienating  supportive  environment.  Of 
course  we  are  still  located  in  the  baseness 
of  the  Campus  Center.  We  do  not  have  an 
Editorial  Bored  of  the  Ellect.  As  a col- 
lective our  goal  is  consensus  and  an  open 
airing  of  our  individual  needs,  and  problems 
as  they  arise.  We  can  use  skills  in  writing, 
photography,  typesetting,  editing,  all  as- 
pects of  production  and  are  seeking  business 
reps  to  gather  community  support  in  the  foryi 
of  ads.  Women,  men  of  every  race,  color, 
sexual  preference  encouraged  to  apply.  Work- 
study  is  available. 

OUTFRONT  CC  107  545-1 58S/214S  (Commuter's; 
Cultural  Worker's  Collective,  People's 
Organization  for  Religious  and  Civil  Liberties, 

The  Free  Church  and  The  Che-Lumumba  Schoo 
OUTFRONT  also  endorses  individuals. 
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I will  make  the  poems  of  materials,  for  I think  they  are  to  be  the 
most  spiritual  poems, 

And  I will  make  the  poems  of  my  body  and  of  mortality. 

For  I think  I shall  then  supply  myself  with  the  poems  of  my  soul 
and  of  immortality. 

I will  make  a song  for  these  States  that  no  one  State  mav  under 
any  circumstances  be  subjected  to  another  State, 

And  I will  make  a song  that  there  s'hall  be  comity  by  day  and  by 
night  between  all  the  States,  and  between  any  two  of  them. 
And  I will  make  a song  for  the  ears  of  the  President,  full  of  weap- 
ons with  menacing  points, 

.And  behind  the  weapons  countless  dissatisfied  faces; 

And  a song  make  I of  the  One  form'd  out  of  all. 

The  fang’d  and  glittering  One  whose  head  is  over  all. 

Resolute  warlike  One  including  and  over  all, 

( However  high  the  head  of  any  else  that  head  is  over  all. ) 

I w ill  acknowledge  contemporaiy  lands, 

I will  trail  the  whole  geography  of  the  globe  and  salute  courte- 
ously every  city  large  and  small, 

•And  employments!  I will  put  in  my  poems  that  with  you  is  hero- 
ism upon  land  and  sea. 

And  I will  report  all  heroism  fn)m  an  American  point  of  view . 


Omnes!  omnes!  let  others  ignore  what  they  may, 

1 make  the  poem  of  evil  also,  I commemorate  that  part  also, 

I am  myself  just  as  much  evil  as  good,  and  my  nation  is— and  I ■ 
say  there  is  in  fact  no  evil, 

( Or  if  there  is  I say  it  is  just  as  important  to  you,  to  the  land  or 
to  me,  as  any  thing  else. ) 

I too,  following  many  and  follow’d  by  many,  inaugurate  a religion, 

I descend  into  the  arena, 

(It  may  be  I am  destin’d  to  utter  the  loudest  cries  there,  the  win- 
ner's ])ealing  shouts. 

Who  knows?  they  may  rise  from  me  yet,  and  soar  above  everj’  thing. 

Each  is  not  for  its  ow  n sake, 

I say  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  are  for  religion's 
sake. 

I sav  no  man  has  ever  yet  l>een  half  devout  enough. 

None  has  ever  yet  adored  or  w orship'd  half  enough. 

None  has  begun  to  think  how  divine  he  himself  is,  and  how  cer- 
tain the  future  is. 

I say  that  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur  of  these  States  must 
be  their  religion. 

Otherwise  there  is  no  real  and  pennanent  grandeur; 

( Nor  character  nor  life  worthy  the  name  w ithout  religion. 

Nor  land  nor  man  Or  woman  w ithout  religion.) 


I w ill  sing  the  song  of  companionship, 

I will  show  what  alone  must  finally  compact  these, 

I believe  these  are  to  found  their  ow  n ideal  of  manly  love,  indi- 
cating it  in  me, 

I w ill  therefore  let  flame  from  me  the  burning  fires  that  were 
threatening  to  consume  me, 

1 w ill  lift  what  has  too  long  kept  dow  n those  smouldering  fires, 

I w ill  give  them  complete  abandonment, 

1 w ill  write  the  evangel-poem  of  comrades  and  of  love. 

For  who  but  I should  understand  love  with  all  Us  sorrow  and  joy? 
And  w ho  but  I should  be  the  poet  of  comrades? 


WALT  WHITMAN 
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